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PREFACE. 


The  memoranda  wliicli  form  tlie  basis  of  the  following 
Essay  have  been  thrown  together  during  the  preparation  of 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  third  volume  of  "  Modern  Paint- 
ers." *  I  once  thought  of  giving  them  a  more  expanded  form  ; 
but  their  utility,  such  as  it  may  be,  w^ould  probably  be  dimin-  • 
ished  by  farther  delay  in  their  publication,  more  than  it  would 
be  increased  by  greater  care  in  their  arrangement.  Obtained 
in  every  case  by  personal  observation,  there  may  be  among 
them  some  details  valuable  even  to  the  experienced  architect ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  oj^inions  founded  upon  them  I  must 
be  prepared  to  bear  the  charge  of  impertinence  which  can 
hardly  but  attach  to  the  writer  who  assumes  a  dogmatical  tone 
in  spealving  of  an  art  he  has  never  practised.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  men  feel  too  keenly  to  be  silent,  and  per- 
haps too  strongly  to  be  wrong ;  I  have  been  forced  into  this 
impertinence;  and  liave  suffered  too  much  from  the  destruc- 
tion or  neglect  of  the  architecture  I  best  loved,  and  from  the 
erection  of  that  which  I  cannot  love,  to  reason  cautiously  re- 
specting the  modesty  of  my  opposition  to  the  principles  which 

*  The  inordinate  delay  in  the  appearance  of  that  supplementary  volume 
has,  indeed,  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  necessity  under  which  the  writer 
felt  himself,  of  obtaining  as  many  memoranda  as  possible  of  mediaeval 
buildings  in  Italy  and  Normandy,  now  in  process  of  destruction,  before  that 
destruction  should  be  consummated  by  the  Restorer  or  Revolutionist.  His 
whole  time  has  been  lately  occupied  in  taking  drawings  from  one  side  of 
buildings,  of  which  masons  were  knocking  down  the  other ;  nor  can  he 
yd  pledge  himself  to  any  time  for  the  publication  of  the  conclusion  of 
"  Modern  Painters;"  he  can  only  promise  that  its  delay  shall  not  be  owing 
to  any  indolence  on  his  part. 
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have  induced  tlic  scoi-n  of  tlic  one,  or  directed  the  design  of 
the  other.  And  I  have  l;een  tlie  less  careful  to  modify  the 
confidence  of  my  statements  of  principles,  because  in  the  midst 
of  the  opposition  and  uncertainty  of  our  architectural  systems, 
it  seems  to  mo  that  there  is  something  grateful  in  any  positive 
opinion,  though  in  many  points  wrong,  as  even  weeds  are  use- 
ful that  <>:row  on  a  bank  of  sand. 

Every  apology  is,  however,  due  to  the  reader,  for  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  execution  of  the  plates.  Having  much  more 
serious  work  in  hand,  and  desiring  merely  to  render  them 
illustrative  of  my  meaning,  I  have  sometimes  very  completely 
failed  even  of  that  humble  aim;  and  the  text,  being  generally 
written  before  the  illustration  was  completed,  sometimes 
naively  describes  as  sublime  or  beautiful,  features  which  the 
plate  represents  by  a  blot.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  the  reader 
will  in  such  cases  refer  the  expressions  of  praise  to  the  Archi- 
tecture, and  not  to  the  illustration. 

So  far,  however,  as  their  coarseness  and  rudeness  admit, 
the  plates  are  valuable ;  being  either  copies  of  memoranda 
made  upon  the  spot,  or  (Plates  IX.  and  XI.)  enlarged  and 
adapted  from  Daguerreotypes,  taken  nnder  my  own  superin- 
tendence. Unfortunately,  the  great  distance  from  the  ground 
of  the  window  which  is  the  subject  of  Plate  IX.  renders  even 
the  Daguerreotype  indistinct ;  and  I  cannot  answer  for  tlie 
accuracy  of  any  of  the  mosaic  details,  more  especially  of  those 
which  surround  the  window,  and  which  I  rather  imagine,  in 
the  original,  to  be  sculj^tured  in  relief.  The  general  propor- 
tions are,  however,  studiously  preserved ;  the  spirals  of  the 
shafts  are  counted,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  as  near  that 
of  the  thing  itself,  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion for  which  the  })late  is  given.  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
rest  I  can  answer,  even  to  tlie  cracks  in  tlie  stones,  and  the 
number  of  them ;  and  though  the  looseness  of  the  drawing, 
and  the  picturesque  character  which  is  necessarily  given  by  an 
endeavor  to  draw  old  buildings  as  they  actually  appear,  may 
perhaps  diminish  their  credit  for  architectural  veracity,  they 
will  do  so  unjustly. 
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Tlie  system  of  lettering  adopted  in  tlie  few  instances  in 
which  sections  have  been  given,  appears  somewhat  obscure  in 
the  references,  but  it  is  convenient  upon  the  whole.  The  line 
which  marks  the  direction  of  any  section  is  noted,  if  the  section 
be  symmetrical,  by  a  single  letter ;  and  the  section  itself  by 
the  same  letter  with  a  line  over  it,  a. — a.  But  if  the  section 
be  unsymmetrical;  its  direction  is  noted  by  two  letters,  a.  a.  a^ 
at  its  extremities ;  and  the  actual  section  by  the  same  letters 
with  lines  over  them,  a.  a.  d^,  at  the  corresponding  extremities. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  small  number 
of  buildings  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  following  chapters  pretend  only  to  be 
a  statement  of  principles,  illustrated  each  by  one  or  two  exam- 
ples, not  an  essay  on  European  architecture ;  and  those  ex- 
amples I  have  generally  taken  either  from  the  buildings  which  I 
love  best,  or  from  the  schools  of  architecture  which,  it  appeared 
to  me,  have  been  less  carefully  described  than  they  deserved.  I 
could  as  fully,  though  not  with  the  accuracy;;  and  certainty  de- 
rived from  personal  observation,  have  illustrated  the  principles 
subsequently  advanced,  from  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  India,  or 
Spain,  as  from  that  to  which  the  reader  will  find  his  attention 
chiefly  directed,  the  Italian  Romanesque  and  Gothic.  But  my 
affections,  as  well  as  my  experience,  led  me  to  that  line  of  richly 
varied  and  magnificently  intellectual  schools,  which  reaches, 
like  a  high  watershed  of  Christian  architecture,  from  the  Adri- 
atic to  the  Northumbrian  seas,  bordered  by  the  impure  schools 
of  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Germany  on  the  other :  and 
as  culminating  points  and  centres  of  this  chain,  I  have  consid- 
ered, first,  the  cities  of  the  Yal  d'Arno,  as  representing  the 
Italian  Eomanesque  and  pure  Italian  Gothic;  Yenice  and 
Yerona  as  representing  the  Italian  Gothic  colored  by  Byzan- 
tine elements ;  and  Rouen,  with  the  associated  Norman  cities, 
Caen,  Bayeux,  and  Coutances,  as  representing  the  entire  range 
of  Northern  architecture  from  the  Eomanesque  to  Flamboyant. 

I  could  have  wished  to  liave  given  more  examples  from  our 
early  English  Gothic ;  but  I  have  always  found  it  impossible 
to  work  in  the  cold  interiors  of  our  cathedrals,  while  the  daily 
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services,  lamps,  and  fumigation  of  those  upon  the  Continent, 
render  them  perfectly  safe.  In  the  course  of  last  summer  I 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  English  Shrines,  and  began  with 
Salisbury,  where  the  consequence  of  a  few  days'  work  was  a 
state  of  weakened  health,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  name 
among  the  causes  of  the  slightness  and  imperfection  of  the 
present  Essay. 


THE 

SEYEN  LAMPS  OF  AKCHITECTURE. 


INTKODUCTOEY. 


Some  years  ago,  in  conversation  with  an  artist  whose  works, 
perhaps,  alone,  in  the  present  day,  unite  perfection  of  drawing 
with  resplendence  of  color,  the  writer  made  some  inquiry  re- 
specting the  general  means  by  which  this  latter  quality  was 
most  easily  to  be  attained.  The  reply  was  as  concise  as  it  was 
comprehensive — "  Know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do  it" — com- 
prehensive, not  only  as  regarded  the  branch  of  art  to  which  it 
temporarily  applied,  but  as  expressing  the  great  principle  of 
success  in  every  direction  of  human  effort ;  for  I  believe  that 
failure  is  less  frequently  attributable  to  eitlier  insufficiency  of 
means  or  impatience  of  labor,  than  to  a  confused  understand- 
ing of  the  thing  actually  to  be  done ;  and  therefore,  wdiile  it  is 
properly  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  sometimes  of  blame,  that 
men  propose  to  tliemselves  a  perfection  of  any  kind,  which 
reason,  temperately  consulted,  might  have  shown  to  be  im- 
possible with  the  means  at  their  command,  it  is  a  more  dan- 
gerous error  to  permit  the  consideration  of  means  to  interfere 
with  our  conception,  or,  as  is  not  impossible,  even  hinder  our 
acknowledgment  of  goodness  and  perfection  in  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  more  cautiously  to  be  remembered ;  because, 
while  a  man's  sense  and  conscience,  aided  by  Revelation,  are 
always  enough,  if  earnestly  directed,  to  enable  him  to  discover 
what  is  right,  neither  his  sense,  nor  conscience,  nor  feeling,  are 
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ever  enough,  because  they  are  not  intended,  to  determine  for 
him  what  is  possil)le.  He  knows  neither  liis  own  strength  nor 
that  of  his  fellows,  neither  the  exact  dependence  to  be  placed 
on  his  allies  nor  resistance  to  be  expected  from  his  opponents. 
These  are  questions  respecting  which  passion  may  warp  his  con- 
clusions, and  ignorance  nmst  limit  them  ;  but  it  is  his  own  fault 
if  either  interfere  with  the  apprehension  of  duty,  or  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  right.  And,  as  far  as  I  have  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  causes  of  the  many  failures  to  which  the  efforts  of 
intelligent  men  are  liable,  more  especially  in  matters  political, 
they  seem  to  me  more  largely  to  spring  from  this  single  error 
than  from  all  others,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  doubtful,  and  in 
some  sort  inexplicable,  relations  of  capability,  chance,  resistance, 
and  inconvenience,  invariably  precedes,  even  if  it  do  not  alto- 
gether supersede,  the  determination  of  what  is  absolutely  de- 
sirable and  just.  ]^or  is  it  any  wonder  that  sometimes  the  too 
cold  calculation  of  our  powers  should  reconcile  us  too  easily  to 
our  shortcomings,  and  even  lead  us  into  the  fatal  error  of  sup- 
posing that  our  conjectural  utmost  is  in  itself  well,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  necessity  of  offences  renders  them  in- 
offensive. 

"What  is  true  of  human  polity  seems  to  me  not  less  so  of  the 
distinctively  political  art  of  Architecture.  I  have  long  felt 
convinced  of  the  necessity,  in  order  to  its  progress,  of  some  de- 
termined effort  to  extricate  from  the  confused  mass  of  partial 
traditions  and  dogmata  with  which  it  has  become  encumbered 
during  imperfect  or  restricted  practice,  those  large  principles 
of  right  which  are  applicable  to  every  stage  and  style  of  it. 
Uniting  the  technical  and  imaginative  elements  as  essentially 
as  humanity  does  soul  and  body,  it  shows  the  same  infirmly 
balanced  liability  to  the  prevalence  of  the  lower  part  over  the 
higher,  to  the  interference  of  the  constructive,  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  reflective,  element.  This  tendency,  like 
every  other  form  of  materialism,  is  increasing  witli  the  advance 
of  the  age  ;  and  the  only  laws  which  resist  it,  based  upon  par- 
tial precedents,  and  already  regarded  with  disrespect  as  de- 
crepit, if  not  with  defiance  as  tyrannical,  are  evidently  inappli- 
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cable  to  the  new  forms  and  functions  of  the  art,  which  the 
necessities  of  the  day  demand.  How  many  these  necessities 
may  become,  cannot  be  conjectured ;  tliey  rise,  strange  and  im- 
patient, out  of  every  modern  shadow  of  change.  How  far  it 
may  be  possible  to  meet  them  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  essen-" 
tial  characters  of  architectural  art,  cannot  be  determined  by 
sjDecific  calculation  or  observance.  There  is  no  law,  no  princi- 
ple, based  on  past  practice,  which  may  not  be  overthrown  in  a 
moment,  by  the  arising  of  a  new  condition,  or  the  invention  of 
a  new  material ;  and  the  most  rational,  if  not  the  only,  mode 
of  averting  the  danger  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  all  that  is  sys- 
tematic and  consistent  in  our  practice,  or  of  ancient  authority 
in  our  judgment,  is  to  cease  for  a  little  w^hile,  our  endeavors  to 
deal  with  the  multiplying  host  of  particular  abuses,  restraints, 
or  requirements ;  and  endeavor  to  determine,  as  the  guides  of 
every  effort,  some  constant,  general,  and  irrefragable  laws  of 
right — laws,  which  based  upon  man's  nature,  not  upon  his 
knowledge,  may  possess  so  far  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
one,  as  that  neither  the  increase  nor  imperfection  of  the  other 
may  be  able  to  assault  or  invalidate  them. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  such  laws  peculiar  to  any  one  art. 
Their  range  necessarily  includes  the  entire  horizon  of  man's 
action.  But  they  have  modified  forms  and  operations  belong- 
ing to  each  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  extent  of  their  authority 
cannot  surely  be  considered  as  a  diminution  of  its  weight. 
Those  peculiar  aspects  of  them  which  belong  to  the  first  of  the 
arts,  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  in  the  following  pages ;  and 
since,  if  tnily  stated,  they  must  necessarily  be,  not  only  safe- 
guards against  every  form  of  error,  but  sources  of  every  meas- 
ure of  success,  I  do  not  think  that  I  claim  too  much  for  them 
in  calling  them  the  Lamps  of  Architecture,  nor  that  it  is  indo- 
lence, in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  and  nobility 
of  their  fire,  to  refuse  to  enter  into  any  curious  or  special  ques- 
tioning of  the  innumerable  hindrances  by  which  their  light 
has  been  too  often  distorted  or  overpowered. 

Had  this  farther  examination  been  attempted,  tjie  work 
would  have  become  certainly  more  invidious,  and  perhaps  less 
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useful,  as  liable  to  errors  wliich  are  avoided  by  tlie  present  sim- 
plicity of  its  plan.  Simple  though  it  be,  its  extent  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  adequate  accomplishment,  unless  by  a  devotion 
of  time  which  the  writer  did  not  feel  justified  in  withdrawing 
from  branches  of  inquiry  in  which  the  prosecution  of  works 
already  undertaken  has  engaged  him.  Both  arrangements  and 
nomenclature  are  those  of  convenience  rather  than  of  system ; 
the  one  is  arbitrary  and  the  other  illogical :  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  all,  or  even  the  greater  number  of,  the  principles  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  art,  are  included  in  the  inquiry.  Many, 
however,  of  considerable  imj^ortance  will  be  found  to  develope 
themselves  incidentally  from  those  more  specially  brought  for- 
ward. 

Graver  apology  is  necessary  for  an  apparently  graver  fault. 
It  has  been  just  said,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  work 
whose  constant  laws  have  not  close  analogy  with  those  which 
govern  every  other  mode  of  man's  exertion.  But,  more  than 
this,  exactly  as  we  reduce  to  greater  simplicity  and  surety  any 
one  group  of  these  practical  laws,  we  shall  find  them  passing 
the  mere  condition  of  connection  or  analogy,  and  becoming 
the  actual  expression  of  some  ultimate  nerve  or  fibre  of  the 
mighty  laws  which  govern  the  moral  world.  However  mean 
or  inconsiderable  the  act,  there  is  something  in  the  well  doing 
of  it,  which  has  fellowship  with  the  noblest  forms  of  manly 
virtue ;  and  the  truth,  decision,  and  temperance,  which  we  rever- 
ently regard  as  honorable  conditions  of  the  spiritual  being, 
have  a  representative  or  derivative  Influence  over  the  works  of 
the  hand,  the  movements  of  the  frame,  and  tlie  action  of  the 
intellect. 

And  as  thus  every  action,  down  even  to  the  drawing  of  a 
line  or  utterance  of  a  syllable,  is  capable  of  a  peculiar  dignity 
in  the  manner  of  it,  which  we  sometimes  express  by  saying  it 
is  truly  done  (as  a  line  or  tone  is  true),  so  also  it  is  capable  of 
dignity  still  higher  in  the  motive  of  it.  For  there  is  no  action 
so  slight,  nor  so  mean,  but  it  may  be  done  to  a  great  purpose, 
and  ennobled  therefore  ;  nor  is  any  purpose  so  great  but  that 
slight  actions  may  help  it,  and  may  be  so  done  as  to  help  it 
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much,  most  especially  that  cliief  of  all  purposes,  the  pleasing 
of  God.     Hence  George  Herbert — 

"  A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. " 

Therefore,  in  the  pressing  or  recommending  of  any  act  or  man- 
ner of  acting,  we  have  choice  of  two  separate  lines  of  argu- 
ment :  one  based  on  representation  of  the  expediency  or  inher- 
ent value  of  the  work,  which  is  often  small,  and  always  dispu- 
table ;  the  other  based  on  proofs  of  its  relations  to  the  higher 
orders  of  liuman  virtue,  and  of  its  acceptableness,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  Him  who  is  the  origin  of  virtue.  The  former  is 
commonly  the  more  persuasive  method,  the  latter  assuredly  the 
more  conclusive ;  only  it  is  liable  to  give  offence,  as  if  there 
were  irreverence  in  adducing  considerations  so  weighty  in  treat- 
ing subjects  of  small  temporal  importance.  I  believe,  however, 
that  no  error  is  more  thoughtless  than  this.  We  treat  God 
with  irreverence  by  banishing  Him  from  our  tlioughts,  not  by 
referring  to  His  will  on  slight  occasions.  His  is  not  the  finite 
authority  or  intelligence  which  cannot  be  troubled  with  small 
things.  There  is  nothing  so  small  but  that  we  may  honor  God 
by  asking  His  guidance  of  it,  or  insult  Him  by  taking  it  into 
our  own  hands ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Deity  is  equally  true 
of  His  Revelation.  We  use  it  most  reverently  when  most 
habitually  :  our  insolence  is  in  ever  acting  without  reference 
to  it,  our  true  honoring  of  it  is  in  its  universal  application.  I 
liave  been  blamed  for  the  familiar  introduction  of  its  sacred 
words.  I  am  grieved  to  have  given  pain  by  so  doing ;  but  my 
excuse  must  be  my  wish  that  those  words  were  made  the 
ground  of  every  argument  and  the  test  of  every  action.  We 
have  them  not  often  enough  on  our  lips,  nor  deeply  enough  in 
our  memories,  nor  loyally  enough  in  our  lives.  Tlie  snow,  the 
vapor,  and  the  stormy  wind  fulfil  His  word.  Are  our  acts 
and  thoughts  lighter  and  wilder  than  these — that  we  should  for- 
get it « 
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I  have  therefore  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  giving  to  some 
passages  the  appearance  of  irreverence,  to  take  the  higher  line 
of  argument  wherever  it  appeared  clearly  traceable :  and  this, 
1  would  ask  the  reader  especially  to  observe,  not  merely  be- 
cause I  think  it  the  best  mode  of  reaching  ultimate  truth,  still 
less  because  I  think  the  subject  of  more  importance  than  many 
others  ;  but  because  every  subject  should  surely,  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  be  taken  up  in  this  spirit,  or  not  at  all.  The  as- 
pect of  the  years  that  approach  us  is  as  solemn  as  it  is  full  of 
mystery  ;  and  the  weight  of  evil  against  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, is  increasing  like  the  letting  out  of  water.  It  is  no  time 
for  the  idleness  of  metaphysics,  or  the  entertainment  of  the 
arts.  The  blasphemies  of  the  earth  are  sounding  louder,  and 
its  miseries  heaped  heavier  every  day ;  and  if,  in  the  midst  of 
the  exertion  which  every  good  man  is  called  upon  to  put  forth 
for  their  repression  or  relief,  it  is  lawful  to  ask  for  a  thought, 
for  a  moment,  for  a  lifting  of  the  finger,  in  any  direction  but 
that  of  the  immediate  and  overwlielming  need,  it  is  at  least  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  approach  the  questions  in  which  we  would 
engage  him,  in  the  spirit  which  has  become  the  habit  of  his 
mind,  and  in  the  hope  that  neither  his  zeal  nor  his  usefulness 
may  be  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  hour  which  has  shown 
him  how  even  those  things  which  seemed  mechanical,  indiffer- 
ent, or  contemptible,  depend  for  their  perfection  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sacred  principles  of  faith,  truth,  and 
obedience,  for  which  it  has  become  the  occupation  of  his  life  to 
contend. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LAMP    OF    SACRIFICE. 

I.  Architecture  is  the  art  which  so  disposes  and  adorns 
the  edifices  raised  by  man  for  whatsoever  uses,  that  the  sight 
of^them  contributes  to  his  mental  health,  power  and  pleasure. 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  the  outset  of  all  inquiry,  to  distin- 
guish carefully  between  Architecture  and  Building. 

To  build,  literally  to  confirm,  is  by  common  understand- 
ing to  put  together  and  adjust  the  several  pieces  of  any  edifice 
or  receptacle  of  a  considerable  size.  Thus  we  have  church 
building,  house  building,  ship  building,  and  coach  building. 
That  one  edifice  stands,  another  floats,  and  another  is  sus- 
pended on  iron  springs,  makes  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  art,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  building  or  edification. 
The  persons  who  profess  that  art,  are  severally  builders,  ecclesi- 
astical, naval,  or  of  whatever  other  name  their  work  may 
justify;  but  building  does  not  become  architecture  merely 
by  the  stability  of  what  it  erects ;  and  it  is  no  more  architec- 
ture which  raises  a  church,  or  which  fits  it  to  receive  and 
contain  with  comfort  a  required  number  of  persons  occupied 
in  certain  religious  ofiices,  than  it  is  architecture  which  makes 
a  carriage  commodious  or  a  ship  swift.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  word  is  not  often,  or  even  may  not  be  legiti- 
mately, applied  in  such  a  sense  (as  we  speak  of  naval  architec- 
ture) ;  but  in  that  sense  architecture  ceases  to  be  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  it  is  therefore  better  not  to  run  the  risk,  by 
loose  nomenclature,  of  the  confusion  which  would  arise,  and 
has  often  arisen,  from  extending  principles  which  belong 
altogether  to  building,  into  the  sphere  of  architecture  proper. 

Let   us,  therefore,  at  once  confine  the  name  to  that  art 
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which,  taking  np  and  admitting,  as  conditions  of  its  working, 
the  necessities  and  common  uses  of  the  building,  impresses  on 
its  form  certain  characters  venerable  or  beautiful,  but  otlier- 
wise  unnecessary.  Thus,  I  suppose,  no  one  would  call  the 
laws  architectural  which  determine  the  height  of  a  breastwork 
or  the  position  of  a  bastion.  But  if  to  the  stone  facing  of 
that  bastion  be  added  an  unnecessary  feature,  as  a  cable 
moulding,  that  is  Ai-chitecture.  It  would  be  similarly  un* 
reasonable  to  call  battlements  or  machicolations  architectural 
features,  so  long  as  they  consist  only  of  an  advanced  gallery 
supported  on  projecting  masses,  with  open  intervals  beneath 
for  offence.  But  if  these  projecting  masses  be  carved  beneath 
into  rounded  courses,  which  are  useless,  and  if  the  headings  of 
the  intervals  be  arched  and  tref oiled,  which  is  useless,  that  is 
Architecture.  It  may  not  be  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  so 
sharply  and  simply,  because  there  are  few  buildings  which 
have  not  some  pretence  or  color  of  being  architectural ;  neither 
can  there  be  any  architecture  which  is  not  based  on  building, 
nor  any  good  architecture  which  is  not  based  on  good  building; 
but  it  is  perfectly  easy  and  very  necessary  to  keep  the  ideas 
distinct,  and  to  understand  fully  that  Architecture  concerns 
itself  only  with  those  characters  of  an  edifice  which  are  above 
and  beyond  its  common  use.  I  say  common  ;  because  a  build- 
ing raised  to  the  honor  of  God,  or  in  memory  of  men,  has 
surely  a  use  to  which  its  architectural  adornment  fits  it ;  but 
not  a  use  which  limits,  by  any  inevitable  necessities,  its  plan 
or  details. 

II.  Architecture  proper,  then,  naturally  arranges  itself 
under  five  heads  : — 

Devotional;  including  all  buildings  raised  for  God's  ser- 
vice or  honor. 

Memorial ;  including  both  monuments  and  tombs. 

Civil;  including  every  edifice  raised  by  nations  or  societies, 
for  purposes  of  common  business  or  pleasure. 

Military  ;  including  all  private  and  public  architecture  of 
defence. 

Domestic;  including  every  rank  and  kind  of  dwelling-place. 
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N'ow,  of  tlie  principles  which  I  would  endeavor  to  de- 
velope,  while  all  must  be,  as  I  have  said,  applicable  to  every 
stage  and  style  of  the  art,  some,  and  especially  those  which  are 
exciting  rather  than  directing,  liave  necessarily  fuller  reference 
to  one  kind  of  building  than  another ;  and  among  these  I 
would  place  first  that  spirit  which,  having  influence  in  all,  has 
nevertheless  such  especial  reference  to  devotio.nal  and  memorial 
architecture — the  spirit  which  offers  for  such  work  precious 
things  simply  because  they  are  precious;  not  as  being  necessary 
to  the  building,  but  as  an  offering,  surrendering,  and  sacrifice 
of  what  is  to  ourselves  desirable.  It  seems  to  me,  not  only 
that  this  feeling  is  in  most  cases  wholly  wanting  in  those  who 
forward  the  devotional  buildings  of  the  present  day;  but  that 
it  would  even  be  regarded  as  an  ignorant,  dangerous,  or  perhaps 
criminal  principle  by  many  among  us.  I  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  dispute  of  all  the  various  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  it — they  are  many  and  specious;  but  I  may, 
perhaj^s,  ask  the  reader's  patience  while  I  set  down  those  simple 
reasons  which  cause  me  to  believe  it  a  good  and  just  feeling, 
and  as  well-pleasing  to  God  and  honorable  in  men,  as  it  is 
beyond  all  dispute  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  great 
work  in  the  kind  with  w^hich  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

III.  Now,  first,  to  define  this  Lamp,  or  Spirit  of  Sacrifice, 
clearly.  I  have  said  that  it  prompts  us  to .  the  offering  of 
precious  things  merely  because  they  are  precious,  not  because 
they  are  useful  or  necessary.  It  is  a  spirit,  for  instance,  which 
of  two  marbles,  equally  beautiful,  applicable  and  durable, 
would  choose  the  more  costly  because  it  was  so,  and  of  two 
kinds  of  decoration,  equally  effective,  would  choose  the  more 
elaborate  because  it  was  so,  in  order  that  it  might  in  the  same 
compass  present  more  cost  and  more  thought.  It  is  therefore 
most  unreasoning  and  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  bes^  nega- 
tively defined,  as  the  opposite  of  the  prevalent  feeling  of 
modern  times,  which  desires  to  produce  the  largest  results  at 
the  least  cost. 

Of  this  feeling,  then,  there  are  two  distinct  f onus :  the  first, 
the  wish  to  exercise  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  self-discipline 
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merely,  a  wisli  acted  upon  in  the  abandonment  of  tilings 
loved  or  desired,  there  being  no  direct  call  or  purpose  to  be 
answered  by  so  doing ;  and  the  second,  the  desire  to  honor  or 
please  some  one  else  by  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
practice  is,  in  the  first  case,  either  private  or  public  ;  but  most 
frequently,  and  perhaps  most  properly,  private  ;  while,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  act  is  commonly,  and  with  greatest  advantage, 
public.  IN'ow,  it  cannot  but  at  first  appear  futile  to  assert  the 
expediency  of  self-denial  for  its  own  sake,  when,  for  so  many 
sakes,  it  is  every  day  necessary  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
of  us  practise  it.  But  I  believe  it  is  just  because  we  do  not 
enough  acknowledge  or  contemplate  it  as  a  good  in  itself,  that 
we  are  apt  to  fail  in  its  duties  when  they  become  imperative, 
and  to  calculate,  with  some  partiality,  whether  the  good 
proposed  to  others  measures  or  warrants  the  amount  of  griev- 
ance to  ourselves,  instead  of  accepting  with  gladness  the 
opportunity  of  sacrifice  as  a  personal  advantage.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  matter  here  ;  since 
tliere  are  always  higher  and  more  useful  channels  of  self-sacri- 
fice, for  those  who  chose  to  practise  it,  than  any  connected 
witli  the  arts. . 

While  in  its  second  branch,  that  which  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  arts,  the  justice  of  the  feeling  is  still  more 
doul)tful ;  it  depends  on  our  answer  to  the  broad  question,  Can 
the  Deity  be  indeed  honored  by  the  presentation  to  Ilim  of 
any  material  objects  of  value,  or  by  any  direction  of  zeal  or 
wisdom  which  is  not  immediately  beneficial  to  men  ? 

For,  observe,  it  is  not  now  the  question  whether  the  fair- 
ness and  majesty  of  a  building  may  or  may  not  answer  any 
moral  purpose ;  it  is  not  the  residt  of  labor  in  any  sort  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  but  the  bare  and  mere  costliness — the 
substance  and  labor  and  time  themselves :  are  these,  we  ask, 
independently  of  their  result,  acceptable  offerings  to  God,  and 
considered  by  Him  as  doing  Him  honor  ?  So  long  as  we  refer 
this  question  to  the  decision  of  feeling,  or  of  conscience,  or  of 
reason  merely,  it  will  be  contradictorily  or  imperfectly  an- 
swered ;  it  admits  of  entire  answer  only  when  we  have  niet 
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^another  and  a  far  different  question,  whether  the  Bible  be 
indeed  one  book  or  two,  and  whether  the  character  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  be  other  than  His  character 
revealed  in  the  'New. 

TV.  Now,  it  is  a  most    secure  truth,  that,  although  the 

particular  ordinances  divinely  appointed  for  special  purposes 

[at  any  given  period  of  man's  history,  may  be  by  the  same 

'divine  authority  abrogated  at  another,   it  is  impossible   that 

my  character  of  God,  appealed  to  or  described  in   any  or- 

linance  past  or  present,  can  ever  be  changed,  or  understood 

changed,  by  the  abrogation  of  that  ordinance.  '  God  is  one 
fand  the  same,  and  is  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  same  things 
\ioY  ever,  although  one  part  of  His  pleasure  may  be  expressed 
fat  one  time  rather  than  anotiier,  and  although  the  mode  in 
I'which  His  pleasure  is  to  be  consulted  may  be  by  Him  gra- 
ciously modified  to  the  circumstances  of  men.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  order  to  tlie  understanding 
by  man  of  the  sclieme  of  Eedemption,  tliat  scheme  should  be 
foreshown  from  the  1)eginning  by  the  type  of  bloody  sacrifice. 
But  God  had  no  more  pleasure  in  such  sacrifice  in  the  time 
oj  Moses  than  He  has  now  ;  He  never  accepted  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  sin  any  sacrifice  but  the  single  one  in  prospective ; 
and  that  we  may  not  entertain  any  shadow  of  doubt  on  this 
subject,  the  worthlessness  of  all  other  sacrifice  than  this  is 
proclaimed  at  the  very  time  when  typical  sacrifice  was  most 
imperatively  demanded.  God  was  a  spirit,  and  could  be 
worshipped  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  singly  and  exclusively 
when  every  day  brought  its  claim  of  typical  and  material 
service  or  offering,  as  now  when  He  asks  for  none  but  that 
of  the  heart. 

So,  therefore,  it  is  a  most  safe  and  sure  principle  that,  if 
in  the  manner  of  performing  any  rite  at  any  time,  circum- 
stances can  be  traced  which  we  are  either  told,  or  may 
legitimately  conclude,  pleased  God  at  that  time,  those  same 
circumstances  will  please  Him  at  all  times,  in  the  performance 
of  all  rites  or  offices  to  which  they  nuiy  be  attached  in  like 
manner;   unless    it    has   been   afterwards    revealed  that,  for 
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some  special  purpose,  it  is  now  His  will  tliat  sucli  circumstances 
should  be  withdrawn.  And  this  argument  will  have  all  the 
more  force  if  it  can  be  shown  tliat  such  conditions  were  not 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  rite  in  its  human  uses  and 
bearings,  and  only  were  added  to  it  as  being  in  themselves 
pleasing  to  God. 

Y.  Now,  was  it  necessary  to  the  completeness,  as  a  type,  of 
the  Levitical  sacrifice,  or  to  its  utility  as  an  explanation  of 
divine  j)urposes,  that  it  should  cost  anything  to  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered  \  On  the  contrary,  the  sacrifice 
wdiich  it  foreshowed  was  to  be  God's  free  gift ;  and  the  cost 
of,  or  difficulty  of  obtaining,  the  sacrificial  type,  could  only 
render  that  type  in  a  measure  obscure,  and  less  expressive  of 
the  offering  which  God  would  in  the  end  provide  for  all  men. 
Yet  this  costliness  was  generally  a  condition  of  the  accept- 
ableness  of  the  sacrifice.  ''  ^Neither  will  I  offer  unto  the  Lord 
\  my  God  of  that  w^hicli  doth  cost  me  nothing."  *  That  costli- 
U  ness,  therefore,  must  be  an  acceptable  condition  in  all  human 

1  offerings  at  all  times ;  for  if  it  was  pleasing  to  God  once,  it 
must  please  Him  always,  unless  directly  forbidden  by  Him 
afterwards,  which  it  has  never  been. 

Again,  w^as  it  necessary  to  the  typical  perfection  of  the 
Levitical.  offering,  that  it  should  be  tlie  best  of  the  flock  ? 
Doubtless  the  spotlessness  of  the  sacrifice  renders  it  more  ex- 
pressive to  the  Christian  mind ;  but  was  it  because  so  expres- 
sive that  it  was  actually,  and  in  so  many  words,  demanded  by 
God  ?  E^ot  at  all.  It  was  demanded  by  Him  expressly  on  the 
same  grounds  on  which  an  earthly  governor  would  demand  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  respect.  ''  Offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor. "f 
And  the  less  valuable  offering  was  rejected,  not  because  it  did 
not  image  Christ,  nor  fulfil  the  purposes  of  sacrifice,  but  be- 
cause it  indicated  a  feeling  that  would  grudge  the  best  of  its 
possessions  to  Him  who  gave  them  ;  and  because  it  was  a  bold 
dishonoring  of  God  in  the  sight  of  man.  Whence  it  may  be 
infalhbly  concluded,  that  in  whatever  offerings  we  may  now 

*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24.     Beut.  xvi.  16,  17. 
f  Mai.  i.  8. 
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reason  to  present  unto  God  (I  say  not  what  these  may  be), 
condition  of  their  acceptableness  will  be  now,  as  it  was  then, 
lat  they  should  be  the  best  of  their  kind. 

YI.  But  farther,  was  it  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
■  osaical  system,  that  there  should  be  either  art  or  splendor  in 
le  form  or  services  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple  ?  Was  it 
jcessary  to  the  perfection  of  any  one  of  their  typical  offices, 
lat  there  should  be  that  hanging  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
it  ?  those  taclies  of  brass  and  sockets  of  silver  ?  that  working 
cedar  and  overlaying  with  gold  ?  One  thing  at  least  is  evi- 
mt :  there  was  a  deep  and  awful  danger  in  it ;  a  danger  that 
le  God  whom  they  so  worshipped,  might  be  associated  in  the 
linds  of  the  serfs  of  Egypt  with  the  gods  to  whom  they  had 
IjBen  similar  gifts  offered  and  similar  honors  paid.  The  proba- 
)ility,  in  our  times,  of  fellowshij)  with  the  feelings  of  the  idol- 
atrous Romanist  is  absolutely  as  nothing  comj^ared  with  the 
danger  to  the  Israelite  of  a  sympathy  with  the  idolatrous 
Egyptian ;'  no  speculative,  no  unproved  danger ;  but  proved 
fatally  by  their  fall  during  a  month's  abandonment  to  their 
own  will ;  a  fall  into  the  most  servile  idolatry ;  yet  marked  by 
such  offerings  to  their  idol  as  their  leader  was,  in  the  close 
sequel,  instinicted  to  bid  them  offer  to  God.  This  danger 
was  imminent,  perpetual,  and  of  the  most  awful  kind  :  it  was 
the  one  against  which  God  made  provision,  not  only  by  com- 
mandments, by  threatenings,  by  promises,  the  most  urgent,  re- 
peated, and  impressive  ;  but  by  temporary  ordinances  of  a 
severity  so  terrible  as  almost  to  dim  for  a  time,  in  the  eyes  of 
His  people.  His  attribute  of  mercy.  The  principal  object  of 
every  instituted  law  of  that  Theocracy,  of  every  judgment 
sent  foi*th  in  its  vindication,  was  to  mark  to  the  people  His 
hatred  of  idolatry ;  a  hatred  written  under  their  advancing 
steps,  in  the  blood  of  the  Canaanite,  and  more  sternly  still  in 
tlie  darkness  of  their  own  desolation,  when  the  children  and 
the  sucklings  swooned  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  lion 
tracked  his  prey  in  the  dust  of  Samaria.'^     Yet  against  this 

*  Lam.  ii.  11.     2  Kings  xvii.  25. 
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mortal  danger  provision  was  not  made  in  one  way  (to  man's 
thonglits  the  simplest,  tlie  most  natural,  tlie  most  effective),  by 
withdrawing  from  the  worsliip  of  the  Divine  Being  whatever 
could  delight  the  sense,  or  shape  the  imagination,  or  limit  the 
idea  of  Deity  to  place.  This  one  way  God  refused,  demanding 
for  Himself  such  lionors,  and  accepting  for  Himself  such  local 
dwelling,  as  had  been  paid  and  dedicated  to  idol  gods  by  hea- 
then worshippers ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  Was  the  glory  of 
the  tabernacle  necessary  to  set  forth  or  image  His  divine 
glory  to  the  minds  of  His  people  ?  What !  purple  or  scarlet 
necessary  to  the  people  who  had  seen  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
run  scarlet  to  the  sea,  under  His  condemnation  ?  What !  gold- 
en lamp  and  cherub  necessary  for  those  who  had  seen  the 
fires  of  heaven  falling  like  a  mantle  oti  Mount  Sinai,  and  its 
golden  courts  opened  to  receive  their  mortal  lawgiver  ? 
What!  silver  clasp  and  fillet  necessary  when  they  had  seen  the 
silver  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  clasp  in  their  arched  hollows  the 
corpses  of  the  horse  a2id  his  rider  ?  IS'ay — not  so.  There  was 
but  one  reason,  and  that  an  eternal  one ;  that  as  the  covenant 
that  He  made  with  men  was  accompanied  with  some  external 
sign  of  its  continuance,  and  of  His  remembrance  of  it,  so  tlie 
acceptance  of  that  covenant  might  be  marked  and  signified  by 
use,  in  some  external  sign  of  their  love  and  obedience,  and  sur- 
render of  themselves  and  theirs  to  His  will ;  and  that  their 
gratitude  to  Him,  and  continual  remembrance  of  Him,  might 
have  at  once  their  expression  and  their  enduring  testimony  in 
tlie  presentation  to  Him,  not  only  of  the  firstlings  of  the  herd 
and  fold,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  tithe  of 
time,  but  of  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  beauty ;  of  the 
thouglit  that  invents,  and  the  hand  that  labors ;  of  wealth  of 
wood,  and  weight  of  stone ;  of  the  strength  of  iron,  and  of  the 
light  of  gold. 

.  And  let  us  not  now  lose  sight  of  this  broad  and  unabrogated 
principle — I  might  say,  incapable  of  being  abrogated,  so  long 
as  men  shall  receive  earthly  gifts  from  God.  Of  all  that  they 
have  His  tithe  must  be  rendered  to  Him,  or  in  so  far  and  in  so 
much  He  is  forgotten :  of  the  skill  and  of  the  treasure,  of  the 
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strength  and  of  tlie  mind,  of  the  time  and  of  the  toil,  offering 
must  be  made  reverently ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween the  Levitical  and  the  Christian  offering,  it  is  that  the 
latter  may  be  just  so  much  the  wider  in  its  range  as  it  is 
less  typical  in  its  meaning,  as  it  is  thankful  instead  of  sacri- 
ficial. There  can  be  no  excuse  accepted  because  the  Deity 
does  not  now  visibly  dwell  in  His  temple;  if  lie  is  invisi-. 
ble  it  is  only  tlirongh  our  failing  faith  :  nor  any  excuse 
because  other  calls  are  more  .immediate  or  more  sacred ;  this 
ought  to  be  done,  and  not  the  other  left  undone.  Yet 
this  objection,  as  frequent  as  feeble,  must  'be  more  specifi- 
ically  answered. 

YII.  It  has  been  said — it  ought  always  to  be  said,  for  it  is 

rue — that  a  better  and  more  honorable  offering  is  made  to  our 
aster  in  ministry  to  the  poor,  in  extending  the  knowledge  of 
His  name,  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues  by  which  that  name  is 
hallowed,  than  in  material  presents  to  His  temple.  Assuredly 
it  is  so :  woe  to  all  who  think  that  any  other  kind  or  manner  of 

ffering  may  in  any  wise  take  the  place  of  these !  "  Do  the  peo- 
ple need  place  to  pray,  and  calls  to  hear  His  word  ?     Then  it 
no  time  for  smoothing  pillars  or  carving  pulpits ;  let  us  have 

nough  first  of  walls  and  roofs.  Do  the  people  need  teaching 
from  house  to  house,  and  bread  from  day  to  day  ?     Tlien  they 

re  deacons  and  ministers  we  want,  not  architects.  I  insist  on 
this,  I  plead  for  this  ;  but  let  us  examine  ourselves,  and  see  if 
this  be  indeed  the  reason  for  our  backwardness  in  the  lesser 
work.  The  (][uestion  is  not  between  God's  house  and  His  poor  : 
it^is  not  between  God's  house  and  His  Gospel.  It  is  between 
God's  house  and  ours.  Have  we  no  tesselated  colors  on  our 
floors?  no  frescoed  fancies  on  our  roofs?  no  niched  statuary  in 
our  corridors?  no  gilded  furniture  in  our  chambers?  no  costly 
stones  in  our  cabinets?  Has  even  the  tithe  of  these  been 
offered  ?  They  are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  the  signs  that  enough 
lias  been  devoted  to  the  great  purposes  of  human  stewardsliip, 
and  that  there  remains  to  us  what  we  can  spend  in  luxury ; 
but  there  is  a  greater  and  prouder  luxury  than  this  selfish  one 
—that  of  bringing  a  portion  of  such  things  as  these  into  sacred 
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service,  and  presenting  tliein  for  a  memorial  that  our  pleasure 
as  well  as  our  toil  lias  been  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of 
Him  who  gave  both  tlie  strength  and  the  reward.  .  And  until 
this  has  been  done,  I  do  not  see  how  such  possessions  can  be 
retained  in  happiness.  I  do  not  understand  the  feeling  which 
would  arch  our  own  gates  and  pave  our  own  thresholds,  and 
leave  the  church  with  its  narrow  door  and  foot-worn  sill ;  the 
feeUng  which  enriches  our  own  chaml3ers  with  all  manner  of 
costliness,  and  endures  the  bare  wall  and  mean  compass  of  the 
temple.  There  is  seldom  even  so  severe  a  choice  to  be  made, 
seldom  so  much  self-denial  to  be  exercised.  There  are  isolated 
cases,  in  which  men's  happiness  and  mental  activity  depend 
upon  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  in  their  houses  ;  but  then  this 
is  true  luxury,  felt  and  tasted,  and  profited  by.  In  the  plural- 
ity of  instances  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  nor  can 
be  enjoyed  ;  men's  average  resources  cannot  reach  it ;  and  that 
which  they  can  reach,  gives  them  no  pleasure,  and  might  be 
spared.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  following  chaj)- 
ters,  that  I  am  no  advocate  for  meaimess  of  private  habitation. 
I  would  fain  introduce  into  it  all  magnificence,  care,  and  beauty, 
where  they  are  possible ;  but  I  would  not  have  that  useless 
expense  in  unnoticed  fineries  or  formalities  ;  cornicings  of  ceil- 
ings and  graining  of  doors,  and  fringing  of  curtains,  and  thou- 
sands such ;  things  which  have  become  f ooKshly  and  apatheti- 
cally habitual — things  on  whose  common  appliance  hang  whole 
trades,  to  which  there  never  yet  belonged  the  blessing  of  giving 
one  ray  of  real  pleasure,  or  becoming  of  the  remotest  or  most 
contemptible  use — things  which  cause  half  the  ex2)ense  of  Hfe, 
and  destroy  more  than  half  its  comfort,  manliness,  respectabil- 
ity, freshness,  and  facility.  I  speak  from  experience  :  I  know 
what  it  is  to  live  in  a  cottage  with  a  deal  floor  and  roof,  and  a 
hearth  of  mica  Slate ;  and  I  know  it  to  be  in  many  respects 
healthier  and  happier  than  living  between  a  Turkey  carpet  and 
gilded  ceiling,  beside  a  steel  grate  and  polished  fender.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  things  have  not  their  place  and  propriety  ; 

*  Num.  xxxi.  54.    Psa.  Ixxvi.  11. 
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mt  I  say  this,  empliatically,  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  expense! 
rhich  is  saci'ificed  in  domestic  vanities,  if  not  absolutely  and! 
leaninglessly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts  and  incumbrances, 
''ould,  if  collectively  offered  and  wisely  employed,  build  a! 
larble  clmrch  for  every  town  in  England;  such  a  church  as  it 
lould  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even  to  pass  near  in  our  daily 
'■ays  and  walks,  and  as  it  would  bring  the  light  into  the  eyes  to 
je  from  afar,  lifting  its  fair  height  above  the  purple  crowd  of 
tumble  roofs. 

yill.  I  have  said  for  every  town  :  I  do  not  want  a  marble 
jhurch  for  every  village ;  nay,  I  do  not  want  marble  churches 
it  all  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  that 
rould  build  them.  The  church  has  no  need  of  any  visible 
splendors ;  her  power  is  independent  of  them,  her  purity  is  in 
some  degree  opposed  to  them.  The  simplicity  of  a  pastoral 
.sanctuary  is  lovelier  than  the  majesty  of  an  urban  temple ; 
and  it  may  be  more  than  questioned  whether,  to  the  people, 
such  majesty  lias  ever  been  the  source  of  any  increase  of  effec- 
tive piety  ;  but  to  the-  builders  it  has  been,  and  must  ever  be. 
it  is  not  the  church  we ^want^  but  the  sacrifice ;  not  the  emo- 
tion of  admiration,  but  the  act  of  adoration ;  not  the  gift,  but 
the  giving.^  And  see  how  much  more  charity  the  full 
understanding  of  this  might  admit,  among  classes  of  men  of 
naturally  opposite  feelings ;  and  how  much  more  nobleness  in 
the  work.  There  is  no  need  to  offend  by  importunate,  self- 
proclaiming  sj^lei^^oi"-  Your  gift  may  be  given  in  an  unpre- 
suming  way.  Cut  one  or  two  shafts  out  of  a  porphyry  whose 
preciousness  those  only  would  know  who  would  desire  it  to  be 
80  used ;  add  another  month's  labor  to  the  undercutting  of  a 
few  capitals,  whose  delicacy  will  not  be  seen  nor  loved  by  one 
beholder  of  ten  thousand;  see  that  the  simplest  masonry  of  the 
edifice  be  perfect  and  substantial ;  and  to  those  who  regard 
such  things,  their  witness  will  be  clear  and  impressive  ;  to 
those  who  regard  them  not,  all  will  at  least  be  inoffensive.  But 
do  not  think  the  feeling  itself  a  folly,  or  the  act  itself  useless. 
Of  what  use  was  that  dearly-bought  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  with  which  ihe  King  of  Israel  slaked  tlie  dust  of 
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x\dullum  1 — yet  was  not  tlms  better  than  if  he  had  drunk  it  ? 
Of  what  use  was  that  passionate  act  of  Christian  sacrifice, 
against  which,  first  uttered  by  the  false  tongue,  the  very  objec- 
tion we  would  now  conquer  took  a  sullen  tone  for  ever  ?  *  So 
also  let  us  not  ask  of  what  use  our  offering  is  to  the  church  : 
it  is  at  least  better  for  us  than  if  it  had  been  retained  foi 
ourselves.  It  may  be  better  for  others  also  :  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  chance  of  this ;  though  we  must  always  fearfully  and 
widely  shun  the  thought  that  the  magnificence  of  the  temple 
can  materially  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  worship  or  to  the 
power  of  the  ministry.  Whatever  we  do,  or  whatever  we 
offer,  let  it  not  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  or 
abate,  as  if  replacing,  the  zeal  of  the  other.  That  is  the  abuse 
and  fallacy  of  Romanism,  by  which  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
offering  is  directly  contradicted.  The  treatment  of  the  Papists' 
temple  is  eminently  exhibitor}^ ;  it  is  surface  work  throughout ; 
and  the  danger  and  evil  of  tlieir  church  decoration  lie,  not  in 
its  reality — not  in  the  true  wealth  and  art  of  it,  of  which  the 
lower  people  are  never  cognizant — but  in  its  tinsel  and  glitter, 
in  the  gilding  of  the  shrine  and  painting  of  the  image,  in 
embroidery  of  dingy  robes  and  crowding  of  imitated  gems ; 
all  this  being  frequently  thrust  forward  to  the  concealment  of 
what  is  really  good  or  great  in  their  buildings.^  Of  an  offering 
of  gratitude  which  is  neither  to  be  exhibited  nor  rewarded, 
which  is  neither  to  win  praise  nor  purchase  salvation,  the 
Romanist  (as  such)  has  no  conception. 

IX.  While,  however,  I  would  especially  deprecate  the  im- 
putation of  any  other  acceptableness  or  usefulness  to  the  gift 
itself  than  that  which  it  receives  from  the  spirit  of  its  presen- 
tation, it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  lower  advan- 
tage which  never  fails  to  accompany  a  dutiful  observance  of  any 
right  abstract  principle.  While  the  first  fruits  of  his  posses- 
sions were  required  from  the  Israelite  as  a  testimony  of  fidelity, 
the  payment  of.  those  first  fruits  was  nevertheless  rewarded, 
and  that  connectedly  and  specifically,  by  the  increase  of  those 

*  John  xii.  5, 
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])ossessions.  Wealth,  and  length  of  days,  and  peace,  were  the 
promised  and  experienced  rewards  of  his  offering,  thongh  they 
were  not  to  be  the  objects  of  it.  The  tithe  paid  into  the  store- 
house was  the  expressed  condition  of  the  blessing  which  there 
should  not  be  room  enough  to  receive.  And  it  will  be  thus 
always :  God  never  forgets  any  work  or  labor  of  love ;  and 
whatever  it  may  be  of  which  the  first  and  best  proportions  or 
powers  have  been  presented  to  Him,  he  will  multiply  and  in- 
crease sevenfold.  Therefore,  though  it  may  not  be  necessarily 
the  interest  of  religion  to  admit  the  service  of  the  arts,  the  arts 
will  never  flourish  until  they  have  been  primarily  devoted  to 
tliat  service — devoted,  both  by  architect  and  employer ;  by  the 
one  in  scrupulous,  earnest,  affectionate  design ;  by  the  other  in 
expenditure  at  least  more  frank,  at  least  less  <;alculating,  than 
that  which  he  would  admit  in  the  indulgence  of  his  own  pri- 
vate feelings.  Let  this  principle  be  but  once  fairly  acknowl- 
edged among  us ;  and  however  it  may  be  chilled  and  repressed 
in  practice,  however  feeble  may  be  its  real  influence,  however 
the  sacredness  of  it  may  be  diminished  by  counter-workings  of 
\  unity  and  self-interest,  yet  its  mere  acknowledgment  would 
l)ring  a  reward;  and  with  our  present  accumulation  of  means 
and  of  intellect,  there  would  be  such  an  impulse  and  vitality 
given  to  art  as  it  has  not  felt  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
And  I  do  not  assert  this  as  other  than  a  national  consequence : 
1  should,  indeed,  expect  a  larger  measure  of  every  great  and 
^pii'itual  faculty  to  be  always  given  where  those  faculties  had 
been  wisely  and  religiously  employed ;  but  the  impulse  to 
which  I  refer,  would  be,  humanly  speaking,  certain  ;  and  would 
naturally  result  from  obedience  to  the  two  great  conditions  en- 
{ ( »rced  by  the  Spirit  of  Sacrifice,  first,  that  we  should  in  every- ' 
thing  do  our  best;  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  consider 
increase  of  apparent  labor  as  an  increase  of  beauty  in  the 
1  >uilding.  A  few  practical  deductions  from  these  two  condi- 
tions, and  I  liave  done. 

X.  For  the  first :  it  is  alone  enough  to  secure  success,  and 
it  is  for  want  of  observing  it  that  we  continually  fail.  We 
;irc  none  of  us  so  good  architects  as  to  be  able  to  work  habitii- 
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ally  beneath  our  strengtli ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  building  that 
I  know  of,  lately  raised,  wherein  it  is  not  sufficiently  evident 
that  neither  architect  nor  builder  has  done  his  best.  It  is  the 
especial  characteristic  of  modern  work.  All  old  work  nearly 
has  been  hard  work.  It  may  be  the  hard  work  of  children, 
of  barbarians,  of  rustics ;  but  it  is  always  their  utmost.  Ours 
has  as  constantly  the  look  of  money's  worth,  of  a  stopping 
short  wherever  and  whenever  we  can,  of  a  lazy  compliance 
with  low  conditions;  never  of  a  fair  putting  forth  of  our 
strength.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  kind  of  work  at  once : 
cast  off  every  temptation  to  it :  do  not  let  us  degrade  ourselves 
voluntarily,  and  then  mutter  and  mourn  over  our  short  com- 
ings ;  let  us  confess  our  poverty  or  our  parsimony,  but  not  belie 
our  human  intellect.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  how  much 
we  are  to  do,  but  of  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
doing  more,  but  of  doing  better.  Do  not  let  us  boss  our  roofs 
with  wretched,  half-worked,  blunt-edged  rosettes  ;  do  not  let  us 
flank  our  gates  with  rigid  imitations  of  mediaeval  statuary. 
Such  things  are  mere  insults  to  common  sense,  and  only  unflt 
us  for  feeling  the  nobility  of  their  prototypes.  We  have  so 
much,  suppose,  to  be  spent  in  decoration  ;  let  us  go  to  the  Flax- 
man  of  his  time,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  bid  him  carve  for  us 
a  single  statue,  frieze  or  capital,  or  as  many  as  we  can  afford, 
compelling  upon  him  the  one  condition,  that  they  shall  be  the 
best  he  can  do ;  place  them  where  they  will  be  of  the  most  value, 
and  be  content.  Our  other  capitals  may  be  mere  blocks,  and  our 
other  niches  empty.  No  matter  :  better  our  work  unflnished 
than  all  bad.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  desire  ornament  of  so 
high  an  order;  choose,  then,  a  less  developed  style,  also,  if  you 
will,  rougher  material ;  the  law  which  we  are  enforcing  requires 
only  that  what  we  pretend  to  do  and  to  give,  shall  both  be  tlie 
best  of  their  kind ;  choose,  therefore,  the  Norman  hatchet 
work,  instead  of  the  Flaxman  frieze  and  statue,  but  let  it  be 
the  best  hatchet  work ;  and  if  you  cannot  afford  marble,  use 
Caen  stone,  but  from  the  best  bed  ;  and  if  not  stone,  brick,  but 
the  best  brick ;  preferring  always  what  is  good  of  a  lower 
order  of  work  or  material,  to  what  is  bad  of  a  higher;  for  this 
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is  not  only  the  way  to  improve  every  kind  of  work,  and  to  put 
every  kind  of  material  to  better  use ;  but  it  is  more  honest  and 
unpretending,  and  is  in  harmony  with  other  just,  upright,  and 
manly  principles,  whose  range  we  shall  have  presently  to  take 
into  consideration. 

XI.  The  other  condition  which  we  had  to  notice,  was  the 
value  of  the  appearance  of  labor  upon  architecture.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  before;*  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  pleasure  which  belong  to  the  art,  always, 
however,  within  certain  somewhat  remarkable  limits.  For 
it  does  not  at  first  appear  easily  to  be  explained  why  labor, 
as  represented  by  materials  of  value,  should,  without  sense  of 
wrong  or  error,  bear  being  wasted ;  while  the  waste  of  actual 
workmanship  is  always  painful,  so  soon  as  it  is  apparent. 
But  so  it  is,  that,  while  precious  materials  may,  with  a  certain 
profusion  and  negligence,  be  employed  for  the  magnificence  of 
what  is  seldom  seen,  the  work  of  man  cannot  be  carelessly  and 
idly  bestowed,  without  an  immediate  sense  of  wrong;  as  if 
the  strength  of  the  living  creature  were  never  intended  by  its 
Maker  to  be  sacrificed  in  vain,  though  it  is  well  for  us  some- 
times to  part  with  what  we  esteem  precious  of  substance,  as 
showing  that  in  such  a  service  it  becomes  but  dross  and  dust. 
And  in  the  nice  balance  between  the  straitening  of  effort  or 
enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  vainly  casting  it  away  upon 
the  other,  there  are  more  questions  than  can  be  met  by  any 
but  very  just  and  watchful  feeling.  In  general  it  is  less  the 
mere  loss  of  labor  that  offends  us,  than  the  lack  of  judgment 
implied  by  such  loss ;  so  that  if  men  confessedly  work  for 
work's  sake,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  ignorant 
where  or  how  to  make  their  labor  tell,  we  shall  not  be  grossly 
offended.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  pleased  if  the  work 
be  lost  in  carrying  out  a  principle,  or  in  avoiding  a  deception. 
It,  indeed,  is  a  law  properly  belonging  to  another  part  of  our 
subject,  but  it  may  be  allowably  stated  here,  that,  whenever, 
by  the  construction  of  a  building,  some  parts  of  it  are  hidden 

*Mod.  Painters,  Part  I.  Sec.  1,  Chap.  3. 
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from  the  eye  wlncli  are  the  continuation  of  otliers  bearing 
some  consistent  ornament,  it  is  not  well  that  the  ornament 
should  cease  in  the  parts  concealed ;  credit  is  given  for  it,  and 
it  should  not  be  deceptively  withdrawn :  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  backs  of  the  statues  of  a  temple  pediment ; 
never,  perhaps,  to  be  seen,  but  yet  not  lawfully  to  be  left  unfin- 
ished. And  so  in  the  working  out  of  ornaments  in  dark  con- 
cealed places,  in  which  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  comple- 
tion ;  and  in  the  carrying  round  of  string  courses,  and  other 
such  continuous  work;  not  but  that  they  may  stop  sometimes, 
on  tlie  point  of  going  into  some  palpably  impenetrable  recess, 
but  then  let  them  stop  boldly  and  markedly,  on  some  distinct 
terminal  ornament,  and  never  be  supposed  to  exist  where  they 
do  not.  The  arches  of  the  towers  which  flank  the  transepts 
of  Rouen  Cathedral  have  rosette  ornaments  on  their  spandrils, 
on  the  three  visible  sides ;  none  on  the  side  towards  the  roof. 
The  right  of  this  is  rather  a  nice  point  for  question. 

XII.  Visibility,  however,  we  must  remember,  depends,  not 
only  on  situation,  but  on  distance  ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
work  is  more  painfully  and  unwisely  lost  than  in  its  over 
delicacy  on  parts  distant  from  the  eye.  Here,  again,  the  prin- 
ciple of  honesty  must  govern  our  treatment :  we  must  not 
work  any  kind  of  ornament  which  is,  perhaps,  to  Cover  the 
whole  building  (or  at  least  to  occur  on  all  parts  of  it)  delicately 
where  it  is  near  the  eye,  and  rudely  where  it  is  removed  from  ii. 
That  is  trickery  and  dishonesty.  Consider,  first,  what  kinds  of 
ornaments  will  tell  in  the  distance  and  what  near,  and  so  dis- 
tribute them,  keeping  such  as  by  their  nature  are  delicate,  down 
near  the  eye,  and  throwing  the  bold  and  rough  kinds  of  work 
to  the  top ;  and  if  there  be  any  kind  which  is  to  be  both  near 
and  far  off,  take  care  that  it  be  as  boldly  and  rudely  wrought 
where  it  is  well  seen  as  wdiere  it  is  distant,  so  that  the  specta- 
tor may  know  exactly  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  worth.  Thus 
chequered  patterns,  and  in  general  such  ornaments  as  common 
workmen  can  execute,  may  extend  over  the  whole  building; 
but  bas-reliefs,  and  fine  niches  and  capitals,  should  be  kept 
down,  and  the  common  sense  of  this  will  always  give  a  building 
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^dignity,  even  though  there  be  some  abruptness  or  awkward- 
ness, in  the  resulting  arrangements.  Thus  at  San  Zeno  at 
Yerona,  the  bas-reliefs,  full  of  incident  and  interest,  are  con- 
fined to  a  parallelogram  of  the  front,  reaching  to  the  height  of 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  porch.  Above  these,  we 
find  a  simple,  though  most  lovely,  little  arcade;  and  above 
that,  only  blank  wall,  with  square  face  shafts.  The  whole' 
: effect  is  tenfold  grander  and  better  than  if  the  entire  facade 
[had  been  covered  with  bad  work,  and  may  serve  for  an  example 
>f  the  way  to  place  little  where  we  cannot  afford  much.  So, 
jain,  the  transept  gates  of  Rouen  *  are  covered  with  delicate 
[bas-reliefs  (of  which  I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  presently) 
^up  to  about  once  and  a  half  a  man's  height ;  and  above  that 
come  the  usual  and  more  visible  statues  and  niches.  So  in 
the  campanile  at  Florence,  the  circuit  of  bas-reliefs  is  on  its 
lowest  story ;  above  that  come  its  statues  ;  and  above  them  all 
its  pattern  mosaic,  and  twisted  columns,  exquisitely  finished, 
like  all  Italian  work  of  the  time,  but  still,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Florentine,  rough  and  commonplace  by  comparison  with  the 
bas-reliefs.  So  generally  the  most  delicate  niche  work  and  best 
mouldings  of  the  French  Gothic  are  in  gates  and  low  windows 
well  within  sight ;  although,  it  being  the  very  spirit  of  that 
style  to  trust  to  its  exuberance  for  effect,  there  is  occasionally  a 
burst  upwards  and  blossoming  unrestrainably  to  the  sky,  as  in 
the  pediment  of  the  west  front  of  Houen,  and  in  the  recess  of 
the  rose  window  behind  it,  where  there  are  some  most  elabo- 
rate llower-mouldings,  all  but  invisible  from  below,  and  only 
adding  a  general  enrichment  to  the  deep  shadows  that  relieve 
the  shafts  of  the  advanced  pediment.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  this  very  work  is  bad  flamboyant,  and  has  corrupt 
renaissance  characters  in* its  detail  as  well  as  use ;  while  in  the 
earlier  and  grander  north  and  south  gates,  there  is  a  very  noble 
proportioning  of  the  work  to  the  distance,  the  niches  and 
statues  which  crown  the  northern  one,  at  a  height  of  about 


*  Henceforward,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  when  I  name  any  cathedral 
town  in  this  manner,  let  me  be  understood  to  speak  of  its  cathedral  church. 
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one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  being  alike  colossal  and 
simple ;  visibly  so  from  below,  so  as  to  induce  no  deception, 
and  jet  honestly  and  well  finished  above,  and  all  tliat  they  are 
expected  to  be  ;  the  features  very  beautiful,  full  of  expression, 
and  as  delicately  wrought  as  any  work  of  the  period. 

XIII.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the 
ornaments  in  every  fine  ancient  building,  without  exception  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  are  most  delicate  at  the  base,  they  are  often 
in  greater  effective  quantity  on  the  upper  parts.  In  high 
towers  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  right,  the  solidity  of  the 
foundation  being  as  necessary  as  the  division  and  penetration 
of  the  superstructure ;  hence  the  lighter  work  and  richly  pierced 
crowns  of  late  Gothic  towers.  The  campanile  of  Giotto  at 
Florence,  already  alluded  to,  is  an  exquisite  instance  of  the 
union  of  the  two  principles,  delicate  bas-reliefs  adorning  its 
massy  foundation,  while  the  open  tracery  of  the  upper  windows 
attracts  the  eye  by  its  slender  intricacy,  and  a  rich  cornice 
crowns  the  whole.  In  such  truly  fine  cases  of  this  disposition 
the  upper  work  is  effective  by  its  quantity  and  intricacy  only, 
as  the  lower  portions  by  delicacy ;  so  also  in  the  Tour  de  Beurre 
at  Kouen,  where,  however,  the  detail  is  massy  throughout,  sub- 
dividing into  rich  meshes  as  it  ascends.  In  the  bodies  of  build- 
ings the  principle  is  less  safe,  but  its  discussion  is  not  connected 
with  our  present  subject. 

Xiy.  Finally,  work  may  be  wasted  by  being  too  good  for 
its  material,  or  too  fine  to  bear  exposure ;  and  this,  generally  a 
characteristic  of  late,  especially  of  renaissance,  work,  is  perhaps 
the  worst  fault  of  all.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  painful 
or  pitiful  than  the  kind  of  ivory  carving  with  which  the  Cer- 
tosa  of  Pavia,  and  part  of  the  Colleone  sepulchral  chapel  at 
Bergamo,  and  other  such  buildings,  are  incrusted,  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  so  much  as  to  think  without  exhaustion ;  and  a 
heavy  sense  of  the  misery  it  would  be,  to  be  forced  to  look  at 
it  at  all.  And  this  is  not  from  the  quantity  of  it,  nor  because 
it  is  bad  work — much  of  it  is  inventive  and  able ;  but  because 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  only  fit  to  be  put  in  inlaid  cabinets  and 
vel^'eted  caskets,  and  as  if  it  could  not  bear  one  drifting  sliowQi* 
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or  gnawing  frost.  We  are  afraid  for  it,  anxious  about  it,  and 
tormented  by  it ;  and  we  feel  that  a  massy  shaft  and  a  bold 
shadow  would  be  worth  it  all.  JS'evertheless,  even  in  cases 
like  these,  much  depends  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
ends  of  decoration.  If  the  ornament  does  its  duty— if  it  is 
ornament,  and  its  points  of  shade  and  light  tell  in  the  general 
eifect,  we  shall  not  be  offended  by  finding  that  the  sculptor  in 
his  fulness  of  fancy  has  chosen  to  give  much  more  than  these 
mere  points  of  light,  and  has  composed  them  of  groups  of 
figures.  But  if  the  ornament  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  if  it 
have  no  distant,  no  truly  decorative  power ;  if  generally  seen 
it  be  a  mere  incrustation  and  meaningless  roughness,  w^e  shall 
only  be  chagrined  by  finding  when  w^e  look  close,  that  the  in- 
crustation has  cost  years  of  labor,  and  has  millions  of  figures 
and  histories  in  it,  and  would  be  the  better  of  being  seen 
through  a  Stanhope  lens.  Hence  the  greatness  of  the  northern 
Gothic  as  contrasted  with  the  latest  Italian.  It  reaches  nearly 
the  same  extreme  of  detail ;  but  it  never  loses  sight  of  its  archi- 
tectural purpose,  never  fails  in  its  decorative  power ;  not  a 
leaflet  in  it  but  speaks,  and  speaks  far  off,  too ;  and  so  long  as 
this  be  the  case,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  luxuriance  in  which 
such  work  may  legitimately  and  nobly  be  bestowed. 

XY.  No  limit :  it  is  one  of  the  affectations  of  architects  to 
speak  of  overcharged  ornament.  Ornament  cannot  be  over- 
charged if  it  be  good,  and  is  always  overcharged  when  it  is 
bad.  I  have  given,  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  1),  one  of  the 
smallest  niches  of  the  central  gate  of  Rouen.  That  gate  I 
suppose  to  be  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  pure  flamboyant 
work  existing ;  for  though  I  have  spoken  of  the  upper  portions, 
esj)ecially  the  receding  window,  as  degenerate,  the  gate  itself  is 
of  a  purer  period,  and  has  hardly  any  renaissance  taint.  There 
are  four  strings  of  these  niches  (each  with  two  figures  beneath 
it)  round  the  porch,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  arch, 
with  three  intermediate  rows  of  larger  niches,  far  more  elabo- 
rate ;  besides  the  six  principal  canopies  of  each  outer  pier.  The 
total  number  of  the  subordinate  niches  alone,  each  worked  like 
that  in  the  plate,  and  each  with  a  different  pattern  of  traceries 
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ill  each  compartment,  is  one  hundred  and  seventj-six.''  Yet  in 
all  this  ornament  there  is  not  one  cnsp,  one  finial  that  is  useless 
— not  a  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  in  vain  ;  the  grace  and  luxuriance 
of  it  all  are  visible — sensible  rather — even  to  the  uninquiring 
eye ;  and  all  its  minuteness  does  not  diminish  the  majesty, 
while  it  increases  the  mystery,  of  the  noble  and  unbroken 
vault.  It  is  not  less  the  boast  of  some  styles  that  they  can  bear 
ornament,  than  of  others  that  they  can  do  without  it ;  but  we  do 
not  often  enough  reflect  that  those  very  styles,  of  so  haughty  sim- 
plicity, owe  part  of  their  pleasurableness  to  contrast,  and  would 
be  wearisome  if  universal.  They  are  but  the  rests  and  mono- 
tones of  the  art ;  it  is  to  its  far  happier,  far  higher,  exaltation 
that  we  owe  those  fair  fronts  of  variegated  mosaic,  charged 
with  wild  fancies  and  dark  hosts  of  imagery,  thicker  and 
quainter  than  ever  filled  the  depth  of  midsummer  dream ; 
those  vaulted  gates,  trellised  with  close  leaves ;  those  window- 
labyrinths  of  tw^isted  tracery  aud  starry  light ;  those  misty 
masses  of  multitudinous  pinnacle  and  diademed  tower;  the 
only  witnesses,  perhaps,  that  remain  to  us  of  the  faith  and  fear 
of  nations.  All  else  for  which  the  builders  sacrificed,  has 
passed  away — all  their  living  interests,  and  aims,  and  achieve- 
ments. We  know  not  for  what  they  labored,  and  we  see  no 
evidence  of  their  reward.  Victory,  wealth,  authority,  hapj^i- 
ness — all  have  departed,  though  bought  by  many  a  bitter  sac- 
rifice. But  of  them,  and  their  life,  and  their  toil  upon  the 
earth,  one  reward,  one  evidence,  is  left  to  us  in  those  gray 
heaps  of  deep  wrought  stone.  They  have  taken  with  them  to 
the  grave  their  powers,  their  honors^,  and  their  errors ;  but  they 
have  left  us  their  adoration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    LAMP    OF    TRUTH. 


I.  There  is  a  marked  likeness  between  the  virtues  of  man 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  globe  he  inhabits — the  same 
diminishing  gradation  in  vigor  up  to  the  limits  of  their  do- 
mains, the  same  essential  separation  from  their  contraries — the 
same  twilight  at  the  meeting  of  the  two :  a  something  wider 
belt  than  the  line  where  the  world  rolls  into  night,  that  strange 
twilight  of  the  virtues ;  that  dusky  debateable  land,  wherein 
zeal  becomes  impatience,  and  temperance  becomes  severity,  and 
justice  becomes  cruelty,  and  faith  superstition,  and  each  and  all 
vanish  into  gloom. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  greater  number  of  them,  though 
their  dimness  increases  gradually,  we  may  mark  the  moment  of 
their  sunset ;  and,  happily,  may  turn  the  shadow  back  by  the 
way  by  which  it  had  gone  down :  but  for  one,  the  line  of  the 
horizon  is  irregular  and  undefined  ;  and  this,  too,  the  very 
equator  and  girdle  of  them  all — Truth  ;  that  only  one  of  which 
there  are  no  degrees,  but  breaks  and  rents  continually ;  that 
pillar  of  the  earth,  yet  a  cloudy  pillar ;  that  golden  and  narrow 
line,  which  the  very  powers  and  virtues  that  lean  upon  it  bend, 
which  policy  and  prudence  conceal,  which  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy modify,  which  courage  overshadows  with  his  shield, 
imagination  covers  with  her  wings,  and  charity  dims  with  her 
tears.  How  difficult  must  the  maintenance  of  that  authority 
be,  which,  while  it  has  to  restrain  the  hostility  of  all  the  worst 
principles  of  man,  has  also  to  restrain  the  disorders  of  his  best 
— which  is  continually  assaulted  by  the  one  and  betrayed  by 
the  other,  and  which  regards  with  the  same  severity  the  light- 
est and  the  boldest  violations  of  its  law !    There  are  some  faults 
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slight  in  the  sight  of  love,  some  errors  slight  in  the  estimate  of 
wisdom ;  but  truth  forgives  no  insult,  and  endures  no  stain. 

We  do  not  enough  consider  this ;  nor  enough  dread  the 
slight  and  continual  occasions  of  offence  against  her.  We  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  falsehood  in  its  darkest 
associations,  and  through  the  color  of  its  worst  purposes.  That 
indignation  which  we  profess  to  feel  at  deceit  absolute,  is 
indeed  only  at  deceit  malicious.  We  resent  calumny,  hypocrisy 
and  treachery,  because  they  harm  us,  not  because  they  are 
untrue.  Take  the  detraction  and  the  mischief  from  the  un- 
truth, and  we  are  little  offended  by  it ;  turn  it  into  praise,  and 
we  may  be  pleased  with  it.  And  yet  it  is  not  calumny  nor 
treachery  that  does  the  largest  sum  of  mischief  in  the  world ; 
they  are  continually  crushed,  and  are  felt  only  in  being  con- 
quered. But  it  is  the  glistening  and  softly  spoken  lie ;  the 
amiable  fallacy  ;  the  patriotic  lie  of  the  historian,  the  provident 
lie  of  the  politician,  the  zealous  lie  of  the  partizan,  the  merci- 
ful lie  of  the  friend,  and  the  careless  lie  of  each  man  to  him- 
self, that  cast  that  black  mystery  over  humanity,  through 
which  any  man  who  pierces,  we  thank  as  we  would  thank  one 
who  dug  a  well  in  a  desert ;  happy  in  that  the  thirst  for 
truth  still  remains  with  us,  even  when  we  have  wilfully  left 
the  fountains  of  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  moralists  less  frequently  confused  the 
greatness  of  a  sin  with  its  unpardonableness.  The  two  charac- 
ters are  altogether  distinct.  The  greatness  of  a  fault  depends 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted, partly  upon  the  extent  of  its  consequences.  Its  pardon- 
ableness  depends,  humanly  speaking,  on  the  degree  of  tempta- 
tion to  it.  One  class  of  circumstances  determines  the  weight 
of  the  attaching  punishment ;  the  other,  the  claim  to  re- 
mission of  punishment :  and  since  it  is  not  easy  for  men 
to  estimate  the  relative  weight,  nor  possible  for  them  to  know 
the  relative  consequences,  of  crime,  it  is  usually  wise  in  them 
to  quit  the  care  of  such  nice  measurements,  and  to  look  to  the 
other  and  clearer  condition  of  culpability ;  esteeming  those 
faults  worst  which  are  committed  under  least  temptation.     I 
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do  not  mean  to  diminish  the  blame  of  the  injurious  and 
malicious  sin,  of  the  selfish  and  deliberate  falsity  ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  shortest  way  to  check  the  darker  forms  of 
deceit  is  to  set  watch  more  scrupulous  against  those  which  have 
mingled,  unregarded  and  unchastised,  with  the  current  of  our 
life.  Do  not  let  us  lie  at  all.  Do  not  think  of  one  falsity  as 
harmless,  and  another  as  slight,  and  another  as  unintended. 
Cast  them  all  aside :  they  may  be  light  and  accidental ;  but 
they  are  an  ugly  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  icr  '  il  that ; 
and  it  is  better  that  our  hearts  should  be  «wept  clean  of  them, 
without  over  care  as  to  which  is  largest  or  blackest.  Speaking 
truth  is  like  writing  fair,  and  comes  only  by  practice  ;  it  is  less 
a  matter  of  will  tlmn  of  habit,  and  I  doubt  if  any  occasion  can 
he  trivial  which  permits  the  practice  and  formation  of  such  a 
habit.  To  speak  and  act  truth  with  constancy  and  precision  is 
nearly  as  difiicult,  and  perliaps  as  meritorious,  as  to  speak  it 
under  intimidation  or  penalty  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  thought  how 
many  men  there  are,  as  I  trust,  who  would  hold  to  it  at  the 
cost  of  fortune  or  life,  for  one  who  would  hold  to  it  at  the  cost 
of  a  little  daily  trouble.  And  seeing  that  of  all  sin  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  more  flatly  opposite  to  the  Almighty,  no  one 
more  '^  wanting  the  good  of  virtue  and  of  being,"  than  this  of 
lying,  it  is  surely  a  strange  insolence  to  fall  into  the  foulness 
of  it  on  light  or  on  no  temptation,  and  surely  becoming  an 
honorable  man  to  resolve  that,  whatever  semblances  or  fallacies 
the  necessary  course  of  his  life  may  compel  him  to  bear  or  to 
l)elieve,  none  shall  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  voluntary  actions, 
nor  diminish  the  reality  of  his  chosen  delights. 

II.  If  this  be  just  and  wise  for  truth's  sake,  much  more  is 
it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  dch'ghts  over  which  she  has  in- 
fluence. For,  as  I  advocated  the  expression  of  the  Spirit  of 
Sacrifice  in  the  acts  and  pleasures  of  men,  not  as  if-  thereby 
tliose  ac's  could  further  the  cause  of  religion,  but  because 
most  assuredly  they  might  therein  be  infinitely  ennobled  them- 
selves, so  I  would  have  the  Spirit  or  Lamp  of  Truth  clear  in 
the  hearts  of  our  artists  and  handicraftsmen,  not  as  if  the 
truthful  practice  of  handicrafts  could  far  advance  the  cause  of 
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truth,  but  because  I  would  fain  see  tlie  handicrafts  themselves 
urged  by  the  spurs  of  chivalry  :  and  it  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to 
see  what  power  and  universality  there  is  in  this  single  princi- 
ple, and  how  in  the  consulting  or  forgetting  of  it  lies  half  the 
dignity  or  decline  of  every  art  and  act  of  man.  I  have  before 
endeavored  to  show  its  range  and  power  in  painting ;  and  I 
believe  a  volume,  instead  of  a  chapter,  might  be  written  on  its 
authority  over  all  that  is  great  in  architecture.  But  I  must  be 
content  with  the  force  of  instances  few  and  familiar,  believing 
that  the  occasions  of  its  manifestation  may  be  more  easily  dis- 
covered by  a  desire  to  be  true,  than  embraced  by  an  analysis 
of  truth. 

Only  it  is  very  necessary  in  the  outset  to  mark  clearlj^ 
wherein  consists  the  essence  of  fallacy  as  distinguished  from 
suj)position. 

III.  For  it  might  be  at  first  thought  that  the  whole  king- 
dom of  imagination  was  one  of  deception  also,  l^ot  so :  the 
action  of  the  imagination  is  a  voluntary  summoning  of  the 
conceptions  of  things  absent  or  impossible ;  and  the  pleasure 
and  nobility  of  the  imagination  partly  consist  in  its  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  them  as  such,  i.e.  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  actual  absence  or  impossibility  at  the  moment  of  their 
apparent  j)resence  or  reality.  When  the  imagination  deceives 
it  becomes  madness.  It  is  a  noble  faculty  so  long  as  it  con- 
fesses its  own  ideality  ;  when  it  ceases  to  confess  this,  it  is 
insanity.  All  the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  confession, 
in  there  being  710  deception.  It  is  necessary  to  our  rank  as 
spiritual  creatures,  that  we  should  be  able  to  invent  and  to 
behold  what  is  not ;  and  to  our  rank  as  moral  creatures,  that 
we  should  know  and  confess  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not. 

TV.  Again,  it  might  be  thought,  and  has  been  thought,  that 
the  w^hole.  art  of  painting  is  nothing  else  than  an  endeavor  to 
deceive.  Not  so :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  statement  of  certain 
facts,  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  For  instance :  I  desire  to 
give  an  account  of  a  mountain  or  of  a  rock ;  I  begin  by  telling 
its  shape.  But  words  will  not  do  this  distinctly,  and  I  draw  its 
shape,  and  say,  "  This  was  its  shape."     'Next :   I  would  fain 
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represent  its  color ;  but  words  will  not  do  this  either,  and  I 
dye  the  paper,  and  say,  ''  This  was  its  color."  Such  a  process 
may  be  carried  on  until  the  scene  appears  to  exist,  and  a  high 
pleasure  may  be  taken  in  its  apparent  existence.  This  is  a 
communicated  act  of  imagination,  but  no  lie.  The  lie  can  con- 
sist only  in  an  assertion  of  its  existence  (which  is  never  for  one 
mstant  made,  implied,  or  believed),  or  else  in  false  statements 
of  forms  and  colors  (which  are,  indeed,  made  and  believed  to 
our  great  loss,  contiimally).  And  observe,  also,  that  so  de- 
grading a  thing  is  deception  in  even  the  approach  and  appear- 
ance of  it,  that  all  painting  which  even  reaches  the  mark  of  ap- 
parent realization,  is  degraded  in  so  doing.  I  have  enough 
insisted  on  this  point  in  another  place. 

y.  The  violations  of  truth,  which  dishonor  poetry  and 
painting,  are  thus  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  their  subjects.  But  in  architecture  another  and  a  less  subtle, 
more  contemptible,  violation  of  truth  is  possible ;  a  direct 
falsity  of  assertion  respecting  the  nature  of  material,  or  the 
quantity  of  labor.  And  this  is,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
wrong ;  it  is  as  truly  deserving  of  reprobation  as  any  other 
moral  delinquency ;  it  is  unworthy  alike  of  architects  and  of 
nations ;  and  it  has  been  a  sign,  wherever  it  has  widely  and 
with  toleration  existed,  of  a  singular  debasement  of  the  arts ; 
that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  worse  than  this,  of  a  general  want  of 
severe  probity,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  strange  separation  which  has  for  some  centuries  existed 
between  the  arts  and  all  other  subjects  of  human  intellect,  as 
matters  of  conscience.  This  withdrawal  of  conscientiousness 
from  among  the  faculties  concerned  with  art,  while  it  has 
destroyed  the  arts  themselves,  has  also  rendered  in  a  measure 
nugatory  the  evidence  which  otherwise  they  miglit  have  pre- 
sented respecting  the  character  of  the  respective  nations  among 
whom  they  have  been  cultivated ;  otherwise,  it  might  appear 
more  than  strange  that  a  nation  so  distinguished  for  its  general 
uprightness  and  faith  as  the  English,  sliould  admit  in  their 
architecture  more  of  pretence,  concealment,  and  deceit,  tlian 
any  other  of  this  ov  of  past  time. 
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The  J  are  admitted  in  tlioughtlessness,  but  with  fatal  effect 
upon  the  art  in  which  they  are  practised.  If  there  were  no 
other  causes  for  the  failures  which  of  late  have  marked  every 
great  occasion  for  architectural  exertion,  these  petty  dishones- 
ties w^ould  be  enough  to  account  for  all.  It  is  the  first  step 
and  not  the  least,  towards  greatness  to  do  away  with  these ;  the 
first,  because  so  evidently  and  easily  in  our  power.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  command  good,  or  beautiful,  or  inventive 
architecture  ;  but  we  can  command  an  honest  architecture  :  the 
meagreness  of  poverty  may  be  pardoned,  the  sternness  of  utiKty 
respected ;  but  what  is  there  but  scorn  for  the  meanness  of 
deception  ? 

YI.  Architectural  Deceits  are  broadly  to  be  considered 
under  three  heads : — 

1st.  The  suggestion  of  a  mode  of  structure  or  support, 
other  than  the  true  one ;  as  in  pendants  of  late  Gothic 
roofs. 

2d.  The  painting  of  surfaces  to  represent  some  other 
material  than  that  of  which  they  actually  consist  (as  in  the 
marbling  of  wood),  or  the  deceptive  representation  of  sculp- 
tured ornament  upon  them. 

3d.  The  use  of  cast  or  machine-made  ornaments  of  any 
kind. 

JSTow,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  architecture  will  be 
noble  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  all  these  false  expedients 
are  avoided.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  degrees  of  them, 
which,  owing  to  their  frequent  usage,  or  to  other  causes,  have 
so  far  lost  the  nature  of  deceit  as  to  be  admissible ;  as,  for 
instance,  gilding,  which  is  in  architecture  no  deceit,  because  it 
is  therein  not  understood  for  gold  ;  while  in  jewellery  it  is  a 
deceit,  because  it  is  so  understood,  and  tlierefore  altogether  to 
be  reprehended.  So  that  there  arise,  in  the  application  of  the 
strict  rules  of  right,  many  exceptions  and  niceties  of  con- 
science ;  which  let  us  as  briefly  as  possible  examine. 

YII.  1st.  Structural  Deceits.  I  have  limited  these  to  the 
determined  and  purposed  suggestion  of  a  mode  of  support 
other  than  the  true  one.     The  architect  is  not  hound  to  exhibit 
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structure ;  nor  are  we  to  complain  of  him  for  concealing  it, 
any  more  than  we  should  regret  that  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
human  frame  conceal  much  of  its  anatomy ;  nevertheless,  that 
building  will  generally  be  the  noblest,  which  to  an  intelligent 
eye  discovers  the  great  secrets  of  its  structure,  as  an  animal 
form  does,  although  from  a  careless  observer  they  may  be  con- 
cealed. In  the  vaulting  of  a  Gothic  roof  it  is  no  deceit  to  throw 
the  strength  into  the  ribs  of  it,  and  make  the  intermediate 
vault  a  mere  shell.  Such  a  structure  would  be  presumed  by 
an  intelligent  observer,  the  first  time  he  saw  such  a  roof ;  and 
the  beauty  of  its  traceries  would  be  enhanced  to  him  if  they 
confessed  and  followed  the  lines  of  its  main  strength.  If,  how- 
ever, the  intermediate  shell  were  made  of  wood  .  instead  of 
stone,  and  whitewashed  to  look  like  the  rest, — this  would,  of 
course,  be  direct  deceit,  and  altogether  unpardonable. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  deception  necessarily  occurring 
in  Gothic  architecture,  which  relates,  not  to  the  points,  but  to 
the  manner,  of  support.  The  resemblance  in  its  shafts  and 
ribs  to  the  external  relations  of  stems  and  branches,  which  has 
been  the  ground  of  so  much  foolish .  speculation,  necessarily 
induces  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a  sense  or  belief  of  a  cor- 
respondent internal  structure ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fibrous  and 
continuous  strength  from  the  root  into  the  limbs,  and  an  elasticity 
communicated  upwards,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  ra- 
mified portions.  The  idea  of  the  real  conditions,  of  a  great 
weight  of  ceiling  thrown  upon  certain  narrow,  jointed  lines, 
which  liave  a  tendency  partly  to  be  crushed,  and  partly  to 
separate  and  be  pushed  outwards,  is  with  difficulty  received ; 
iiTid  the  more  so  when  the  pillars  would  be,  if  unassisted,  too 
light  for  the  weight,  and  are  supported  by  external  fiying 
l)nttresses,  as  in  tlie  apse  of  Beauvais,  and  other  such  achieve- 
ments of  the  bolder  Gothic.  Now,  there  is  a  nice  question  of 
conscience  in  this,  which  we  shall  hardly  settle  but  by  consider- 
ing that,  when  the  mind  is  informed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake  as  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  the  affecting  it  with  a 
contrary  impression,  however  distinct,  is  no  dishonesty,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  legitimate  appeal   to  the   imagination.      For 
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instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  happiAess  which  we  have  in 
contemplating  clouds,  results  from  the  impression  of  their 
having  massive,  luminous,  warm,  and  mountain-like  surfaces : 
and  our  delight  in  the  sky  frequently  depends  upon  our  con- 
sidering it  as  a  blue  vault.  But  we  know  the  contrary,  in  both 
instances ;  we  know  the  cloud  to  be  a  damp  fog,  or  a  drift  of 
snow  flakes ;  and  the  sky  to  be  a  lightless  abyss.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  dishonesty,  while  there  is  much  delight,  in  tlie 
irresistibly  contrary  impression.  In  the  same  way,  so  long  as 
we  see  the  stones  and  joints,  and  are  not  deceived  as  to  the 
points  of  support  in  any  piece  of  architecture,  we  may  rather 
praise  than  regret  the  dextrous  artifices  which  compel  us  to 
feel  as  if  there  were  fibre  in  its  shafts  and  life  in  its  branches. 
Nor  is  even  the  concealment  of  the  support  of  the  external 
buttress  reprehensible,  so  long  as  the  pillars  are  not  sensibly 
inadequate  to  their  duty.  For  the  weight  of  a  roof  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  the  spectator  generally  has  no  idea,  and 
the  provisions  for  it,  consequently,  circumstances  whose  neces- 
sity or  adaptation  he  could  not  understand.  It  is  no  deceit, 
therefore,  when  the  weight  to  be  borne  is  necessarily  unknown, 
to  conceal  also  the  means  of  bearing  it,  leaving  only  to  be  per- 
ceived so  much  of  the  support  as  is  indeed  adequate  to  the 
weight  supposed.  For  the  shafts  do,  indeed,  bear  as  much  as 
they  are  ever  imagined  to  bear,  and  the  system  of  added  sup- 
port is  no  more,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  be  exhibited,  than, 
in  the  human  or  any  other  form,  mechanical  provisions  for 
those  functions  which  are  themselves  unperceived. 

But  the  moment  that  the  conditions  of  weight  are  compre- 
hended, both  truth  and  feeling  require  that  the  conditions  of 
support  should  be  also  comprehended.  Nothing  can  be  worse, 
either  as  judged  by  the  taste  or  the  conscience,  than  affectedly 
inadequate  supports — suspensions  in  air,  and  other  such  tricks 
and  vanities.  Mr.  Hope  wisely  reprehends,  for  this  reason,  the 
arrangement  of  the  main  piers  of  Sf.  Sophia^  at  Constantinople. 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  is  a  piece  of  architectural 
juggling,  if  possible  still  more  to  be  condemned,  because  less 
sublime. 
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yill.  With  deceptive  concealments  of  structure  are  to  be 
classed,  though  still  more  blameable,  deceptive  assumptions  of 
it — the  introduction  of  mem"bers  which  should  have,  or  profess 
to  have,  a  duty,  and  have  none.  One  of  the  most  general  in- 
stances of  this  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  flying  buttress 
in  late  Gothic.  The  use  of  that  member  is,  of  course,  to  con- 
vey support  from  one  pier  to  another  when  the  plan  of  the 
building  renders  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  supporting 
masses  should  be  divided  into  groups,  the  most  frequent  neces- 
sity of  this  kind  arising  from  the  intermediate  range  of  chapels 
or  aisles  between  the  nave  or  choir  walls  and  their  supporting 
piers.  The  natural,  liealthy,  and  beautiful  arrangement  is  that 
of  a  steeply  sloping  bar  of  stone,  sustained  by  an  arch  with  its 
spandril  carried  farthest  down  on  the  lowest  side,  and  dying 
into  the  vertical  of  the  outer  pier ;  that  pier  being,  of  course, 
not  square,  but  rather  a  piece  of  wall  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
supported  walls,  and,  if  need  be,  crowned  by  a  pinnacle  to  give 
it  greater  weight.  The  whole  arrangement  is  exquisitely  car- 
ried out  in  the  choir  of  Beauvais.  In  later  Gothic  the  pinnacle 
became  gradually  a  decorative  member,  and  was  used  in  all 
places  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty.  There  is  no  objection 
to  this ;  it  is  just  as  lawful  to  build  a  pinnacle  for  its  beauty  ar^ 
a  tower ;  but  also  the  buttress  became  a  decorative  member ; 
and  was  used,  first,  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and,  secondly,  in 
forms  in  which  it  could  be  of  no  use,  becoming  a  mere  tie,  not 
between  the  pier  and  wall,  but. between  the  wall  and  the  top 
of  the  decorative  pinnacle,  thus  attaching  itself  to  the  very 
point  where  its  thrust,  if  it  made  any,  could  not  be  resisted. 
The  most  flagrant  instance  of  this  barbarism  that  I  remember 
(though  it  prevails  partially  in  all  the  spires  of  the  Nether- 
lands), is  the  lantern  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  where  the  pierced 
buttress,  having  an  ogee  curve,  looks  about  as  much  calculated 
to  bear  a  thrust  as  a  switch  of  willow ;  and  the  pinnacles,  huge 
afid  richly  decorated,  have  evidently  no  work  to  do  whatsoever, 
but  stand  round  the  central  tower,  like  four  idle  servants,  as 
they  are — heraldic  suj^porters,  that  central  tower  being  merely 
a  hollow  crown,  which  needs  no  more  buttressing  than  u 
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basket  does.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  anything  more  strange  or 
unwise  than  the  praise  lavished  upon  this  lantern ;  it  is  one  of 
the  basest  pieces  of  Gothic  in  Europe ;  its  flamboyant  traceries 
of  the  last  and  most  degraded  forms  f  and  its  entire  plan  and 
decoration  resembling,  and  deserving  little  more  credit  than, 
the  burnt  sugar  ornaments  of  elaborate  confectionery.  There 
are  hardly  any  of  the  magnificent  and  serene  constructions  of 
the  early  Gothic  which  have  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  been 
gradually  thinned  and  pared  away  into  these  skeletons,  which 
sometimes  indeed,  when  their  lines  truly  follow  the  structure 
of  the  original  masses,  have  an  interest  like  that  of  the  fibrous 
framework  of  leaves  from  which  the  substance  has  been  dis- 
solved,  but  which  are  usually  distorted  as  well  as  emaciated,  and 
remain  but  the  sickly  phantoms  and  mockeries  of  things  that 
were ;  they  are  to  true  architecture  what  the  Greek  ghost  was 
to  the  armed  and  living  frame  ;  and  the  very  winds  that  whis^ 
tie  through  the  threads  of  them,  are  to  the  diapasoned  echoes 
of  the  ancient  walls,  as  to  the  voice  of  the  man  was  the  pining 
of  the  spectre.^ 

IX.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  these  kinds  of  cor> 
ruption  which  we  have  to  guard  against  in  recent  times,  is  one 
which,  nevertheless,  comes  in  a  "  questionable  shape,"  and  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  proper  laws  and  limits ; 
I  mean  the  use  of  iron.  The  definition  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture, given  in  the  first  chapter,  is  independent  of  its  materials  : 
nevertheless,  that  art  having  been,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  practised  for  the  most  part  in  clay,  stone,  or 
wood,  it  has  resulted  that  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the  laws 
of  structure  have  been  based,  the  one  altogether,  the  other  in 
great  part,  on  the  necessities  consequent  on  the  employment 
of  those  materials ;  and  that  the  entire  or  principal  employ- 
ment of  metallic  framework  would,  therefore,  be  generally  felt 
as  a  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  the  art.  Abstract- 
edly there  appears  no  reason  why  iron  should  not  be  used  as 
well  as  wood ;  and  the  time  is  probably  near  when  a  new  sys- 
tem of  architectural  laws  will  be  developed,  adapted  entirely 
to  metallic  construction.    But  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of 
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ill  present  sympathy  and  association  is   to  limit  the  idea  of 

rchitecture  to  non-metallic  work;  and  that  not  without  reason. 

^or  architecture  being  in  its  perfection  the  earliest,  as  in  its 

elements  it  is  necessarily  the  first,  of  arts,  will  always  precede, 

any  barbarous  nation,  the  possession  of  the  science  necessary 

either  for  the  obtaining  or  the  management  of  iron.     Its  first 

existence  and  its  earliest  laws  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 

use  of  materials  accessible  in  quantity,  and  on  the  surface  of 

the  earth  ;  that  is  to  say,  clay,  wood,  or  stone  :  and  as  I  think 

it  cannot  but  be  generally  felt  that  one  of  the  chief  dignities  of 

arcliitecture  is  its  historical  use ;  and  since  the  latter  is  partly 

dependent  on  consistency  of  style,  it  will  be  felt  right  to  retain 

as  far  as  may  be,  even  in  periods  of  more  advanced  science,  the 

materials  and  principles  of  earlier  ages. 

X.  But  whether  this  be  granted  me  or  not,  the  fact  is,  that 
every  idea  respecting  size,  proportion,  decoration,  or  construc- 
tion, on  which  we  are  at  pi*esent  in  the  habit  of  acting  or  judg- 
ing, depends  on  presupposition  of  such  materials :  and  as  I 
both  feel  myself  unable  to  escape  the  influence  of  these  preju- 
dices, and  believe  that  my  readers  will  be  equally  so,  it  may  be 
perhaps  permitted  to  me  to  assume  that  true  architecture  does 
not  admit  iron  as  a  constructive  materia^  and  that  such  works 
as  the  cast-iron  central  spire  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  or  the  iron 
roofs  and  pillars  of  our  railway  stations,  and  of  some  of  oui* 
churches,  are  not  architecture  at  all.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
metals  may,  and  sometimes  must,  enter  into  the  construction  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  nails  in  wooden  architecture,  and  therefore 
as  legitimately  rivets  and  solderings  in  stone  ;  neither  can  we 
well  deny  to  the  Gothic  architect  the  power  of  supporting 
statues,  pinnacles,  or  traceries  by  iron  bars ;  and  if  we  grant 
this,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  allowing  Brunelleschi  his 
iron  chain  around  the  dome  of  Florence,  or  the  builders  of  Sa- 
lisbury their  elaborate  iron  binding  of  the  central  tower.®  If, 
however,  we  would  not  fall  into  the  old  sophistry  of  the  grains 
of  corn  and  the  heap,  we  must  find  a  rule  which  may  enable 
us  to  stop  somewhere.  This  rule  is,  I  think,  that  metals  may 
be  used  as  a  cement  but  not  as  a  sujpjport.     For  as  cements  of 
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other  kinds  are  often  so  strong  that  the  stones  may  easier  he 
broken  than  separated,  and  the  wall  becomes  a  solid  mass  witli 
out  for  that  reason  losing  the  character  of  architecture,  there  i^ 
no  reason  why,  when  a  nation  has  obtained  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  iron  work,  metal  rods  or  rivets  should  not  be  used  in 
the  place  of  cement,  and  establish  the  same  or  a  greater  strength 
and  adherence,  without  in  any  wise  inducing  departure  from 
the  types  and  system  of  architecture  before  established ;  nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  except  as  to  sightliness,  whether 
the  metal  bands  or  rods  so  employed,  be  in  the  body  of  the 
wall  or  on  its  exterior,  or  set  as  stays  and  cross-bands ;  so 
only  that  the  use  of  them  be  always  and  distinctly  one  which 
might  be  superseded  by  mere  strength  of  cement ;  as  for  in- 
stance if  a  pinnacle  or  mull  ion  be  propped  or  tied  by  an  iron 
band,  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  only  prevents  the  separation  of 
the  stones  by  lateral  force,  which  the  cement  would  have  done, 
had  it  been  strong  enough.  But  the  moment  that  the  iron  in 
the  least  degree  takes  the  place  of  the  stone,  and  acts  by  its  re- 
sistance to  crushing,  and  bears  superincumbent  weight,  or  if  it 
acts  by  its  own  weight  as  a  counterj)oise,  and  so  supersedes  the 
use  of  pinnacles  or  buttresses  in  resisting  a  lateral  thrust,  or  if, 
in  the  form  of  a  rod  or  girder,  it  is  used  to  do  what  wooden 
beams  would  have  done  as  well,  that  instant  the  building 
ceases,  so  far  as  such  applications  of  metal  extend,  to  be  true 
architecture. 

XI.  The  limit,  however,  thus  determ'ned,  is  an  ultimate 
one,  and  it  is  well  in  all  things  to  be  cautious  how  we  approach 
the  utmost  limit  of  law^fulness ;  so  that,  although  the  employ- 
ment of  metal  wdthin  this  limit  cannot  be  considered  as  de- 
stroying the  very  being  and  nature  of  architecture,  it  will,  if  ex 
travagant  and  frequent,  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  (^vhich  is  especially  to  our  present  point)  from  its 
honesty.  For  although  the  spectator  is  not  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  or  strength  of  the  cement  employed,  he  will  generally 
conceive  the  stones  of  the  building  to  be  separable ;  and  his  es- 
timate of  the  skill  of  the  architect  will  be  based  in  a  great 
measure  on  his  supposition  of  this  condition,  and  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  attendant  upon  it :  so  that  it  is  always  more  honorable, 
and  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  style  of  architecture  both 
more  masculine  and  more  scientific,  to  employ  stone  and  mor- 
tar simply  as  such,  and  to  do  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
weight  of  the  one  and  the  strength  of  the  other,  and  rather 
sometimes  to  forego  a  grace,  or  to  confess  a  weakness,  than  at- 
tain the  one,  or  conceal  the  other,  by  means  verging  upon  dis- 
honesty. 

Nevertheless,  where  the  design  is  of  such  delicacy  and 
slightness  as,  in  some  parts  of  very  fair  and  finished  edifices,  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be ;  and  where  both  its  completion 
and  secuj'ity  are  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  use  of  metal, 
let  not  such  use  be  reprehended ;  so  only  that  as  much  is  done 
as  may  be,  by  good  mortar  and  good  masonry  ;  and  no  slovenly 
workmanship  admitted  through  confidence  in  the  iron  helps ; 
for  it  js  in  this  license  as  in  that  of  wine,  a  man  may  use  it  for 
his  infirmities,  but  not  for  his  nourishment. 

XII.  And,  in  order  to  avoid  an  over  use  of  this  liberty,  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  what  application  may  be  conveniently 
made  of  the  dovetailing  and  •  various  adjusting  of  stones  ;  for 
wlien  any  artifice  is  necessary  to  help  the  mortar,  certainly  this 
ought  to  come  before  the  use  of  metal,  for  it  is  both  safer  and 
more  honest.  I  cannot  see  that  any  objection  can  be  made  to 
the  fitting  of  the  stones  in  any  shapes  the  architect  pleases :  for 
although  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  see  buildings  put  together 
like  Chinese* puzzles,  there  must  always  be  a  check  upon  such 
an  abuse  of  the  practice*  in  its  ditiiculty ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  always  exhibited,  so  that  it  be  understood  by 
the  spectator  as  an  admitted  help,  and  that  no  principal  stones 
are  introduced  in  positions  apparently  impossible  for  them  to 
retain,  although  a  riddle  here  and  there,  in  unimportant  fea- 
tures, may  sometimes  serve  to  draw  the  eye  to  the  masonry, 
and  make  it  interesting,  as  well  as  to  give  a  delightful  sense  of 
a  kind  of  necromantic  power  in  the  architect.  There  is  a 
pretty  one  in  the  lintel  of  the  lateral  door  of  the  cathedral  of 
Prato  (Plate  I Y.  fig.  4.)  ;  where  the  maintenance  of  the  visibly 
separate  stones,  alternate  marble  and  serpentine,  cannot    be 
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tinderstood  until  tlieir  cross-cutting  is  seen  below.     Each  block 
is,  of  course,  of  tlie  form  given  in  fig.  5. 

XIII.  Lastly,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  sti-uctural  de-  m 
ceits,  I  would  remind  the  architect  who  thinks  that  I  am  un  ™ 
necessarily  and  narrowly  limiting  his  resources  or  his  art,  that 
the  highest  greatness  and  the  highest  wisdom  are  shown,  the 
first  by  a  noble  submission  to,  the  second  by  a  thoughtful 
providence  for,  certain  voluntarily  admitted  restraints.  No- 
thing is  more  evident  than  this,  in  that  supreme  government 
whicli  is  tlie  example,  as  it  is  the  centre,  of  all  others.  The 
Divine  Wisdom  is,  and  can  be,  shown  to  us  only  in  its  meeting 
and  contending  with  the  diflficulties  which  are  voluntarily,  and 
for  the  sake  of  that  contest^  admitted  by  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence :  and  these  difiiculties,  observe,  occur  in  the  form  of 
natural  laws  or  ordinances,  which  might,  at  many  times  and  in 
countless  ways,  be  infringed  with  apparent  advantage,  but 
which  are  never  infringed,  whatever  costly  arrangements  or 
adaptations  their  observance  may  necessitate  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  given  purposes.  The  example  most  apposite  to 
our  present  subject  is  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  animals. 
No  reason  can  be  given,  I  believe,  why  the  system  of  the 
higher  animals  should  not  have  been  made  capable,  as  that  of 
the  Infusoria  is,  of  secreting  flint,  instead  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  more  naturally  still,  carbon  ;  so  framing  the  bones  of 
adamant  at  once.  The  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  had  the  earthy 
part  of  their  bones  been  made  of  diamond,  might  have  been 
as  agile  and  light  as  grasshoppers,'  and  other  animals  might 
have  been  framed  far  more  magnificently  colossal  than  any 
that  walk  the  earth.  In  other  worlds  we  may,  perhaps,  see 
such  creations ;  a  creation  for  every  element,  and  elements  in- 
finite. But  the  architecture  of  animals  here^  is  appointed  by 
God  to  be  a  marble  architecture,  not  a  flint  nor  adamant  archi- 
tecture ;  and  all  manner  of  expedients  are  adopted  to  attain 
the  utmost  degree  of  strength  and  size  possible  under  that 
great  limitation.  The  jaw  of  the  ichthyosaurus  is  pieced  and 
riveted,  the  leg  of  the  megatherium  is  a  foot  thick,  and  the 
head  of  the  niyodon  has  a  double  skull ;  we,  in  our  wisdom, 
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should,  doubtless,  have  given  the  lizard  a  steel  jaw,  and  the 
niyodon  a  cast-iron  headpiece,  and  forgotten  the  great  princi- 
ple to  which  all  creation  bears  witness,  that  order  and  system 
are  nobler  things  than  power.  But  God  shows  us  in  Himself, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  only  authoritative  perfection,  but 
even  the  perfection  of  Obedience — an  obedience  to  His  own 
laws :  and  in  the  cumbrous  movement  of  those  unwieldiest  of 
His  creatures  we  are  reminded,  even  in  His  divine  essence,  of 
that  attribute  of  uprightness  in  the  human  creature  "that 
sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not." 

XIY.  2d.  Surface  Deceits.  These  may  be  generally  defined 
as  the  inducing  the  supposition  of  some  form  or  material  which 
does  not  actually  exist ;  as  commonly  in  the  painting  of  wood 
to  represent  marble,  or  in  the  painting  of  ornaments  in  decep- 
tive relief,  &c.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  observe,  that  the 
evil  of  them  consists  always  in  definitely  attempted  deception^ 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety  to  mark  the  point  where 
deception  begins  or  ends. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral  is  seemingly 
covered  with  elaborate  fan  tracery,  forcibly  enough  painted  to 
enable  it,  in  its  dark  and  removed  position,  to  deceive  a  careless 
observer.  This  is,  of  course,  gross  degradation ;  it  destroys 
much  of  the  dignity  even  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  in 
tlie  very  strongest  terms  to  be  reprehended. 

The  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  has  much  architectural  de- 
sign in  grissaille  mingled  with  the  figures  of  its  frescoes ;  and 
the  effect  is  increase  of  dignity. 

In  what  lies  the  distinctive  character  ? 

In  two  points,  principally  : — First.  That  the  architecture  is 
so  closely  associated  with  the  figures,  and  has  so  grand  fellow, 
ship  with  them  in  its  forms  and  cast  shadows,  that  both  are  at 
(jiice  felt  to  be  of  a  piece ;  and  as  the  figures  must  necessarily 
be  painted,  the  architecture  is  known  to  be  so  too.  There  is 
thus  no  deception. 

Second.  That  so  great  a  painter  as  Michael  Angelo  would 
ulways  stop  short  in  such  minor  parts  of  his  design,  of  the 
tlegree  of  vulgar  force  which  would  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
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supposition  of  their  reality .;  and,  strangely  as  it  may  sonnd, 
would  never  paint 'badly  enough  to  deceive. 

But  though  right  and  wrong  are  thus  found  broadly  opp(jsed 
in  works  severally  so  mean  and  so  mighty  as  the  roof  of^Milan 
and  that  of  the  Sistine,  there  are  woi'ks  neither  so  great  nor  so 
mean,  in  which  the  limits  of  right  are  vaguely  defined,  and  will 
need  some  care  to  determine ;  care  only,  however,  to  apply 
accurately  the  broad  principle  with  which  we  set  out,  that  no 
form  nor  material  is  to  be  deceptively  represented. 

XY.  Evidently,  then,  painting,  confessedly  such,  is  no  de- 
ception :  it  does  not  assert  any  material  whatever.  Whether  it 
be  on  wood  or  on  stone,  or,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  on 
plaster,  does  not  matter.  Whatever  the  material,  good  painting 
makes  it  more  precious  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  said  to  deceive  re- 
specting the  ground  of  which  it  gives  us  no  information.  To 
cover  brick  with  plaster,  and  this  plaster  with  fresco,  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  legitimate ;  and  as  desirable  a  mode  of  decoration 
as  it  is  constant  in  the  great  periods.  Yerona  and  Yen  ice  are 
now  seen  deprived  of  more  than  half  their  former  splendor ; 
it  depended  far  more  on  their  frescoes  than  their  marbles.  The 
plaster,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  gesso  ground  on 
panel  or  canvas.  But  to  cover  brick  with  cement,  and  to  divide 
this  cement  with  joints  that  it  may  look  like  stone,  is  to  tell  a 
falsehood ;  and  is  just  as  contemptible  a  procedure  as  the  other 
is  noble. 

It  being  lawful  to  paint  then,  is  it  lawful  to  paint  every- 
thing ?  So  long  as  the  painting  is  confessed — yes ;  but  if,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sense  of  it  be  lost,  and  the  thing 
painted  be  supposed  real — no.  Let  us  take  a  few  instances. 
In  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  each  fresco  is  surrounded  with  aj 
border  composed  of  fiat  colored  patterns  of  great  elegance — no 
part  of  it  in  attempted  relief.  The  certainty  of  flat  surface 
being  thus  secured,  the  figures,  though  the  size  of  life,  do  not 
deceive,  and  the  artist  thenceforward  is  at  liberty  to  put  forth 
his  whole  power,  and  to  lead  us  through  fields  and  groves,  and 
depths  of  pleasant  landscape,  and  to  soothe  us  with  the  sweet 
clearness  of  far  off  sky,  and  yet  never  lose  the  severity  of  his 
primal  purpose  of  architectural  decoration. 
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In  the  Camera  di  Correggio  of  San  Lodovico  at  Parma,  tlie 
trellises  of  vine  shadow  the  walls,  as  if  with  an  actual  arbor ; 
and  the  troops  of  children,  peeping  through  the  oval  openings, 
luscious  in  color  and  faint  in  light,  may  well  be  expected  every 
instant  to  break  through,  or  hide  behind  the  covert.  The 
grace  of  their  attitudes,  and  the  evident  greatness  of  the  whole 
work,  mark  that  it  is  painting,  and  barely  redeem  it  from  the 
charge  of  falsehood  ;  but  even  so  saved,  it  is  utterly  unworthy 
to  take  a  place  among  noble  or  legitimate  architectural  decora- 
tion. 

In  the  cupola  of  the  duomo  of  Parma  the  same  painter 
has  represented  the  Assumption  with  so  much  deceptive  power, 
that  he  has  made  a  dome  of  some  thirty  feet  diameter  look  like 
a  cloud-wrajot  opening  in  the  seventh  heaven,  crowded  with  a 
rushing  sea  of  angels.  Is  this  wrong  ?  Not  so :  for  the  sub- 
ject at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  deception.  We  might 
have  taken  the  vines  for  a  veritable  pergoda,  and  the  children 
for  its  haunting  ragazzi ;  but  we  know  the  stayed  clouds  and 
moveless  angels  must  be  man's  work ;  let  him  put  his  utmost 
strength  to  it  and  welcome,  he  can  enchant  us,  but  cannot 
betray. 

We  may  thus  apply  the  rule  to  the  highest,  as  w^ell  as  the 
art  of  daily  occurrence,  alw^ays  remembering  that  more  is  to  be 
forgiven  to  the  great  painter  than  to  the  mere  decorative  work- 
man ;  and  this  especially,  because  the  former,  even  in  decep- 
tive portions,  will  not  trick  us  so  grossly ;  as  we  have  just  seen 
in  Correggio,  w^here  a  worse  painter  would  have  made  the  thing 
look  like  life  at  once.  There  is,  however,  in  room,  villa,  or  gar- 
den decoration,  some  fitting  admission  of  trickeries  of  this 
-kind,  as  of  pictured  landscapes  at  the  extremities  of  alleys  and 
arcades,  and  ceilings  like  skies,  or  painted  with  prolongations 
upwards  of  the  architecture  of  the  walls,  which  things  have 
sometimes  a  certain  luxury  and  pleasureableness  in  places  meant 
for  idleness,  and  are  innocent  enough  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
garded as  mere  toys. 

XYI.  Touching  the  false  representation  of  material,  the 
question  is  infinitely  more  simple,  and  the  law  more  sweeping; 
all  such  imitations  are  utterly  base   and   inadmissible.     It  is 
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melancholy  to  think  of  the  time  and  expense  lost  in  marbling 
the  shop  fronts  of  London  alone,  and  of  the  waste  of  our  re- 
sources in  absolute  vanities,  in  things  about  which  no  mortal 
cafes,  by  which  no  eye  is  ever  arrested,  unless  painfully,  and 
whicli  do  not  add  one  whit  to  comfort,  or  cleanliness,  or  even 
to  that  great  object  of  commercial  art — conspicuousness.  But 
in  architecture  of  a  higher  rank,  how  nnich  more  is  it  to  be 
condemned  ?  I  have  made  it  a  rule  in  the  present  work  not 
to  blame  specifically ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted,  while 
I  express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  very  noble  entrance  and 
general  architecture  of  the  British  Museum,  to  express  also  my 
regret  that  the  noble  granite  foundation  of  the  staircase  should 
be  mocked  at  its  landing  by  an  imitation,  the  more  blameable 
because  tolerably  successful.  The  only  effect  of  it  is  to  cast  a 
suspicion  upon  the  tnie  stones  below,  and  upon  every  bit  of  gran- 
ite afterwards  encountered.  One  feels  a  doubt,  after  it,  of  the 
honesty  of  Memnon  himself.  But  even  this,  however  derogatory 
to  the  noble  architecture  around  it,  is  less  painful  than  the  w^ant 
of  feeling  with  which,  in  our  cheap  modern  churches,  we  suffer 
the  wall  decorator  to  erect  about  the  altar  frameworks  and 
pediments  daubed  wdth  mottled  color,  and  to  dye  in  the  same 
fashions  such  skeletons  or  caricatures  of  columns  as  may  emerge 
above  the  pews  :  this  is  not  merely  bad  taste  ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portant or  excusable  error  which  brings  even  these  shadows  of 
vanity  and  falsehood  into  the  house  of  prayer.  The  first  con- 
dition which  just  feeling  requires  in  church  furniture  is,  that 
it  should  be  simple  and  unaffected,  not  fictitious  nor  tawdry. 
It  may  be  in  our  power  to  make  it  beautiful,  but  let  it  at  least 
be  pure ;  and  if  we  cannot  permit  much  to  the  architect, 
do  not  let  us  permit  anything  to  the  upholsterer ;  if  we  keep 
to  solid  stone  and  solid  wood,  whitew^ashed,  if  we  like,  for 
cleanliness'  sake  (for  whitewash  has  so  often  been  used  as  the 
dress  of  noble  things  that  it  has  thence  received  a  kind  of 
nobility  itself),  it  must  be  a  bad  design  indeed,  which  is  grossly 
offensive.  I  recollect  no  instance  of  a  want  of  sacred  character, 
or  of  any  marked  and  painful  ugliness,  in  the  simplest  or  the 
most  awkwardly  built  village  church,  where  stone  and  wood 
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were  roughly  and  nakedly  used,  and  the  windows  latticed  with 
white  glass.  But  the  smoothly  stuccoed  walls,  the  flat  roofs 
with  ventilator  ornaments,  the  barred  windows  with  jaundiced 
borders  and  dead  ground  square  panes,  the  gilded  or  bronzed 
Wood,  the  painted  iron,  the  wretched  upholstery  of  curtains 
and  cushions,  and  pew  heads  and  altar  railings,  and  Bir- 
mingham metal  candlesticks,  and,  above  all,  the  green  and 
yellow  sickness  of  the  false  marble — disguises  all,  observe ; 
falsehoods  all — who  are  they  who  like  these  things?  who 
defend  them?  who  do  them?  I  have  never  spoken  to  anyone 
who  did  like  them,  though  to  many  who  thought  them  matters 
of  no  consequence.  Perhaps  not  to  religion  (though  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  there  are  many  to  whom,  as  to  myself,  such 
things  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  repose  of  mind  and  temper 
w^liich  should  j)re.cede  devotional  exercises) ;  but  to  the  general 
tone  of  our  judgment  and  feeling — yes ;  for  assuredly  we  shall 
regard,  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  affection,  whatever  forms  of 
material  things  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
our  worship,  and  be  little  prepared  to  detect  or  blame 
hypocrisy,  meanness,  and  disguise  in  other  kinds  of  decoration 
when  we  suffer  objects  belonging  to  the  most  solemn  of  ail 
services  to  be  tricked  out  in  a  fashion  so  fictitious  and  unseemly. 
XYII.  Painting,  however,  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which 
material  may  be  concealed,  or  rather  simulated  ;  for  merely  to 
conceal  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  wrong.  Whitewash,  for  in- 
stance, though  often  (by  no  means  always)  to  be  regretted  as  a 
concealment,  is  not  to  be  blamed  as  a  falsity.  It  shows 
itself  for  what  it  is,  and  asserts  nothing  of  what  is  beneath 
it.  Gilding  has  become,  from  its  frequent  use,  equally 
iimocent.  It  is  understood  for  what  it  is,  a  film  merelv 
Mild  is,  therefore,  allowable  to  any  extent.  I  do  not  say 
expedient:  it  is  one  of  the  most  abused  means  of  mag- 
nificence we  possess,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  any  use 
we  ever  make  of  it,  balances  that  loss  of  pleasure,  which,  from 
rlie  frequent  sight  and  perpetual  suspicion  of  it,  we  suffer  in 
Iho  contemplation  of  anything  that  is  verily  of  gold.  I  think 
gold  was  meant  to  be  seldom  seen  and  to  be  admired  as  a  pre- 
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cious  tiling ;  and  I  sometimes  wish  that  truth  should  so  far 
literally  j^revail  as  that  all  sliould  be  gold  that  glittered,  or 
rather  that  nothing  should  glitter  that  was  not  gold.  Never- 
theless, nature  herself  does  not  dispense  with  such  semblance, 
but  uses  light  for  it ;  and  I  have  too  great  a  love  for  old  and 
saintly  art  to  part  with  its  burnished  field,  or  radiant  nimbus ; 
only  it  should  be  used  with  respect,  and  to  express  magnificence, 
or  sacredness,  and  not  in  lavish  vanity,  or  in  sign  painting.  Of 
its  expedience,  however,  any  more  than  of  that  of  color,  it  is 
not  here  the  place  to  speak ;  we  are  endeavoring  to  determine 
what  is  lawful,  not  what  is  desirable.  Of  other  and  less 
common  modes  of  disguising  surface,  as  of  powder  of  lapis 
lazuli,  or  mosaic  imitations  of  colored  stones,  I  need  hardly 
speak.  The  rule  will  aj)ply  to  all  alike,  that  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, is  wrong ;  commonly  enforced  also  by  the  exceeding 
ugliness  and  insufficient  appearance  of  such  methods,  as  lately 
in  the  style  of  renovation  by  which  half  the  houses  in  Venice 
have  been  defaced,  the  brick  covered  first  with  stucco,  and  this 
painted  with  zigzag  veins  in  imitation  of  alabaster.  But  there 
is  one  more  form  of  architectural  fiction,  which  is  so  constant 
in  the  great  periods  that  it  needs  respectful  judgment.  I  mean 
the  facing  of  brick  with  precious  stone. 

XYIII.  It  is  well  known,  that  what  is  meant  b}^  a  church's 
being  built  of  marble  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  only  that  a  veneer- 
ing of  marble  has  been  fastened  on  the  rough  brick  wall,  built 
with  certain  projections  to  receive  it ;  and  that  what  appear  to 
be  massy  stones,  are  nothing  more  than  external  slabs. 

]^ow,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  case,  the  question  of  right 
is  on  the  same  ground  as  in  that  of  gilding.  If  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  a  marble  facing  does  not  pretend  or  imply  a 
marble  wall,  there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  also  evident 
that,  when  very  precious  stones  are  used,  as  jaspers  and  serpen- 
tines, it  must  become,  not  oidy  an  extravagant  and  vain  in- 
crease of  expense,  but  sometimes  an  actual  impossibility,  to 
obtain  mass  of  them  enough  to  build  with,  there  is  no  resource 
but  this  of  veneering;  nor  is  there  anything  to  be  alleged 
against  it  on  the  head  of  durability,  such  work  having  been  by 
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experience  found  to  last  as  long,  and  in  as  perfect  condition,  as 
any  kind  of  masonry.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
simply  an  art  of  mosaic  on  a  large  scale,  the  ground  being 
of  brick,  or  any  other  material ;  and  when  lovely  stones  are  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  a  manner  which  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  often  practised.  Nevertheless,  as  we  esteem  the 
shaft  of  a  column  more  highly  for  its  being  of  a  single  block, 
and  as  we  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  substance  and  value  which 
there  is  in  things  of  solid  gold,  silver,  agate,  or  ivory ;  so 
I  think  that  walls  themselves  may  be  regarded  with  a  .more 
just  complacency  if  they  are  known  to  be  all  of  noble  sub- 
stance ;  and  that,  rightly  weighing  the  demands  of  the  two 
principles  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken — Sacrifice  and 
Trutli,  we  should  sometimes  rather  spare  external  ornament 
than  diminish  the  unseen  value  and  consistency  of  what  we 
do  ;  and  I  believe  that  a  better  manner  of  design,  and  a  more 
careful  and  studious,  if  less  abundant  decoration  would  follow, 
upon  the  consciousness  of  thoroughness  in  the  substance.  And, 
indeed,  this  is  to  be  remembered,  with  respect  to  all  the  points 
we  have  examined ;  that  while  we  have  traced  the  limits  of 
license,  we  have  not  fixed  those  of  that  high  rectitude  which 
refuses  license.  It  is  thus  true  that  there  is  no  falsity,  and  much 
beauty  in  tlie  use  of  external  color,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to 
paint  either  pictures  or  patterns  on  whatever  surfaces  may 
seem  to  need  enrichment.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  that  such 
])ractices  are  essentially  unarchitectural ;  and  while  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  actual  danger  in  an  over  use  of  them,  seeing  that 
they  have  been  always  used  most  lavishly  in  the  times  of  most 
noble  art,  yet  they  divide  the  work  into  two  parts  and  kinds, 
one  of  less  durability  than  the  other,  which  dies  away  from  it 
in  process  of  ages,  and  leaves  it,  unless  it  have  noble  qualities 
of  its  own,  naked  and  bare.  That  enduring  noblesse  I  should, 
therefore,  call  truly  architectural ;  and  it  is  not  until  ^his  has 
])een  secured  tliat  the  accessory  power  of  painting  ibay  be  called 
in,  for  tlie  delight  of  the  immediate  time  ;  nor  this,  as  I  think, 
until  every  resource  of  a  more  stable  kind  has  been  exhausted. 
The  true  colors  of  architecture  ar^  those  of  natural  stone,  and 
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I  would  fain  see  tliese  taken  advantage  of  to  the  full.  Every 
variety  of  hue,  from  pale  yellow  to  purple,  passing  through 
orange,  red,  and  brown,  is  entirely  at  our  command  ;  nearly 
every  kind  of  green  and  gray  is  also  attainable :  and  witli 
these,  and  pure  white,  what  harmonies  might  we  not  achieve  ? 
Of  stained  and  variegated  stone,  the  quantity  is  unlimited,  the 
kinds  innumerable ;  where  brighter  colors  are  required,  let 
glass,  and  gold  protected  by  glass,  be  used  in  mosaic — a  kind  of 
work  as  durable  as  the  solid  stone,  and  incapable  of  losing  its 
lustre  by  time — and  let  the  painter's  work  be  reserved  for  the 
shadowed  loggia  and  inner  chamber.  This  is  the  true  and 
faithful  way  of  building ;  where  this  cannot  be,  the  device  of 
external  coloring  may,  indeed,  be  employed  without  dishonor ; 
but  it  must  be  with  the  warning  reflection,  that  a  time  will 
come  when  such  aids  must  pass  away,  and  when  the  building 
will  be  judged  in  its  lifelessness,  dying  the  death  of  the 
dolphin.  Better  the  less  bright,  more  enduring  fabric.  The 
transparent  alabasters  of  San  Miniato,  and  the  mosaics  of  St. 
Mark's,  are  more  warmly  filled,  and  more  brightly  touched,  by 
every  return  of  morning  and  evening  rays ;  while  the  hues  of 
our  cathedrals  have  died  like  the  iris  out  of  the  cloud  ;  and  the 
temples  whose  azure  and  purple  once  flamed  above  the  Grecian 
promontories,  stand  in  their  faded  whiteness,  like  snows  which 
the  sunset  has  left  cold. 

XIX.  The  last  form  of  fallacy  which  it  will  be  remembered 
we  had  to  deprecate,  was  the  substitution  of  cast  or  machine 
work  for  that  of  the  hand,  generally  expressible  as  Operative 
Deceit. 

There  are  two  reasons,  both  weighty,  against  this  practice ; 
one,  that  all  cast  and  machine  work  is  bad,  as  work ;  the  other, 
that  it  is  dishonest.  Of  its  badness,  I  shall  speak  in  another 
place,  that  being  evidently  no  efiicient  reason  against  its  use 
when  other  cannot  be  had.  Its  dishonesty,  however,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  reason 
to  determine  absolute  and  unconditional  rejection  of  it. 

Ornament,  as  I  have  often  before  observed,  has  two  entirely 
distinct  sources  of  agreeableness :  one,  that   of  the  abstract 
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beauty  of  its  forms,  wliicli,  for  the  present,  we  will  suppose  to 
be  the  same  whether  they  come  from  the  hand  or  the  machine ; 
the  other,  the  sense  of  human  labor  and  care  spent  upon  it. 
How  great  this  latter  influence  we  may  perhaps  judge,  by 
considering  that  there  is  not  a  cluster  of  weeds  growing  in  any 
cranny  of  ruin  which  has  not  a  beauty  in  all  respects  nearly 
equal,  and,  in  some,  immeasurably  superior,  to  that  of  the  most 
elaborate  sculpture  of  its  stones  :  and  that  all  our  interest  in  tho 
carved  work,  our  sense  of  its  richness,  though  it  is  tenfold  less 
rich  than  the  knots  of  grass  beside  it ;  of  its  delicacy,  though 
it  is  a  thousandfold  less  delicate ;  of  its  admirableness,  though 
a  millionfold  less  admirable ;  results  from  our  consciousness  of 
its  being  the  work  of  poor,  clumsy,  toilsome  man.  Its  true 
delightfulness  depends  on  our  discovering  in  it  the  record  of 
thoughts,  and  intents,  and  trials,  and  heart-breakings — of  re- 
coveries and  joyfulnesses  of  success :  all  this  can  be  traced  by 
a  practised  eye ;  but,  granting  it  even  obscure,  it  is  presumed 
or  understood ;  and  in  that  is  the  worth  of  the  thing,  just  as 
much  as  the  worth  of  anything  else  we  call  precious.  The 
worfli  of  a  diamond  is  simply  the  understanding  of  the  time  it 
must  take  to  look  for  it  before  it  can  be  cut.  It  has  an  intrin- 
sic value  besides,  which  the  diamond  has  not  (for  a  diamond 
has  no  more  real  beauty  than  a  piece  of  glass) ;  but  I  do  not 
speak  of  that  at  present ;  I  place  the  two  on  the  same  ground ; 
and  I  suppose  that  hand-wrought  ornament  can  no  more  be 
generally  known  from  machine  work,  than  a  diamond  can  be 
known  from  paste ;  nay,  that  the  latter  may  deceive,  for  a 
moment,  the  mason's,  as  the  other  the  jeweller's  eye;  and 
that  it  can  be  detected  only  by  the  closest  examination.  Yet 
exactly  as  a  woman  of  feeling  would  not  wear  false  jewels,  so 
would  a  builder  of  honor  disdain  false  ornaments.  The  using 
of  them  is  just  as  downright  and  inexcusable  a  lie.  You  use 
that  which  pretends  to  a  worth  which  it  has  not ;  which  pre- 
tends to  have  cost,  and  to  be,  what  it  did  not,  and  is  not;  it  is 
an  imposition,  a  vulgarity,  an  impertinence,  and  a  sin.  Down 
with  it  to  the  ground,  grind  it  to  powder,  leave  its  ragged 
place  upon  the  wall,  rather;  you  have  not  paid  for  it,  you  have 
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110  business  with  It,  yon  do  not  want  it.  Nobody  wants  orna- 
ments in  this  world,  but  evej-ybody  wants  integrity.  All  the 
fair  devices  that  ever  were  fancied,  are  not  worth  a  lie.  Leave 
your  walls  as  bare  as  a  planed  board,  or  build  them  of  baked 
mud  and  chopped  straw,  if  need  be ;  but  do  -not  rough-cast 
them  with  falsehood. 

This,  then,  being  our  general  law,  and  I  hold  it  for  a  more 
imperative  one  than  any  other  I  have  asserted ;  and  this  kind 
of  dishonesty  the  meanest,  as  the  least  necessary;  for  orna- 
ment is  an  extravagant  and  inessential  thing ;  and,  therefore,  if 
fallacious,  utterly  base — this,  I  say,  being  our  general  law,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  exceptions  respecting  particular  sub- 
stances and  their  uses. 

XX.  Thus  in  the  use  of  brick ;  since  that  is  known  to  be 
originally  moulded,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
moulded  into  diverse  forms.  It  will  never  be  supposed  to 
have  been  cut,  and,  therefore,  will  cause  no  deception ;  it  will 
have  only  the  credit  it  deserves.  In  flat  countries,  far  from 
any  quarry  of  stone,  cast  brick  may  be  legitimately,  and  most 
successfully,  used  in  decoration,  and  that  elaborate,  and  even 
refined.  The  brick  mouldings  of  the  Palazzo  Pepoli  at 
Bologna,  and  those  which  run  round  the  market-place  of 
Yercelli,  are  among  the  richest  in  Italy.  So  also,  tile  and  por- 
celain work,  of  which  the  former  is  grotesquely,  but  success- 
fully, employed  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  France,  colored 
tiles  being  inserted  in  the  diamond  spaces  between  the  crossing 
timbers ;  and  the  latter  admirably  in  Tuscany,  in  external  bas- 
reliefs,  by  the  Robbia  family,  in  which  works,  while  we  cannot 
but  sometimes  regret  the  useless  and  ill-arranged  colors,  we 
would  by  no  means  blame  the  employment  of  a  material  which, 
whatever  its  defects,  excels  every  other  in  permanence,  and, 
perhaps,  requires  even  greater  skill  in  its  management  than 
marble.  For  it  is  not  the  material,  but  the  absence  of  the 
human  labor,  which  makes  the  thing  worthless ;  and  a  piece  of 
terra  cotta,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  has  been  wrought  by 
human  hand,  is  worth  all  the  stone  in  Carrara,  cut  by  machi- 
nery.     It  is,  indeed,  possible,  and  even  usual,  for  men  to  sink 
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into  machines  themselves,  so  tliat  even  liand-work  has  all  the 
characters  of  mechanism ;  of  tlie  difference  between  living  and 
dead  hand- work  I  shall  speak  presently  ;  all  that  I  ask  at  pre- 
sent is,  what  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  secure — the  confession 
of  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  have  given  ;  so  that  when 
we  use  stone  at  all,  since  all  stone  is  naturally  supposed  to  be 
;arved  by  hand,  we  must  not  carve  it  by  machineiy ;  neither 
lust  we  use  any  artificial  stone  cast  into  shape,  nor  any  stucco 
'Ornaments  of  the  color  of  stone,  or  which  might  in  anywise  be 
mistaken  for  it,  as  the  stucco  mouldings  in  the  cortile  of  the 
Palazzo  Yecchio  at  Florence,  which  cast  a  shame  and  suspicion 
over  every  part  of  the  building.  But  for  ductile  and  fusible 
materials,  as  clay,  iron,  and  bronze,  since  these  will  usually  be 
supposed  to  have  been  cast  or  stamped,  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to 
employ  them  as  we  will ;  remembering  that  they  become  pre- 
cious, or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  to  the  hand-work  upon 
them,  or  to  the  clearness  of  their  reception  of  the  hand-work 
of  their  mould. 

But  I  believe  no  cause  to  have  been  more  active  in  the 
degradation  of  our  natural  feeling  for  beauty,  than  the  constant 
use  of  cast  iron  ornaments.  The  common  iron  work  of  the 
middle  ages  was  as  simple  as  it  was  effective,  composed  of  leaf- 
age cut  flat  out  of  sheet  iron,  and  tw^isted  at  the  workman's 
will.  'No  ornaments,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  cold,  clumsy,  and 
vulgar,  so  essentially  incapable  of  a  fine  line,  or  shadow,  as 
those  of  cast  iron ;  and  while,  on  the  score  of  truth,  we  can 
hardly  allege  anything  against  them,  since  they  are  always  dis- 
tinguishable, at  a  glance,  from  wrought  and  hammered  work, 
and  stand  only  for  what  they  are,  yet  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
tliere  is  no  hope  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  any  nation  which 
indulges  in  these  vulgar  and  cheap  substitutes  for  real  decora- 
tion. Their  inefficiency  and  paltriness  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  more  conclusively  in  another  place,  enforcing  only,  at 
present,  the  general  conclusion  that,  if  even  honest  or  allow- 
able, they  are  things  in  which  we  can  never  take  just  pride  or 
pleasure,  and  must  never  be  employed  in  any  place  wherein 
they  might  either  thoniselves  obtain  the  crodit  of  being  other 
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and  better  than  tliey  are,  or  be  associated  witli  tbe  downriglit 
work  to  which  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  be  found  in  their  com- 
pany. 

Such  are,  I  believe,  the  three  principal  kinds  of  fallacy  by 
which  architecture  is  liable  to  be  corrupted ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, other  and  more  subtle  forms  of  it,  against  which  it  is  less 
easy  to  guard  by  definite  law,  than  by  the  watchfulness  of  a 
manly  and  imaffected  spirit.  For,  as  it  has  been  above 
noticed,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  deception  which  extend  to 
impressions  and  ideas  only ;  of  which  some  are,  indeed,  of  a 
noble  use,  as  that  above  referred  to,  the  arborescent  look  of  lofty 
Gothic  aisles ;  but  of  which  the  most  part  have  so  much  of 
legerdemain  and  trickery  about  them,  that  they  will  lower  any 
style  in  which  they  considerably  prevail ;  and  they  are  likely 
to  prevail  when  once  they  are  admitted,  being  apt  to  catch  the 
fancy  alike  of  uninventive  architects  and  f eelingless  spectators  ; 
just  as  mean  and  shallow  minds  are,  in  other  matters,  delighted 
with  the  sense  of  over-reaching,  or  tickled  with  the  conceit  of 
detecting  the  intention  to  over-reach ;  and  when  subtleties  of 
this  kind  are  accompanied  by  the  display  of  such  dextrous 
stone-cutting,  or  architectural  sleight  of  hand,  as  may  become, 
even  by  itself,  a  subject  of  admiration,  it  is  a  great  chance  if 
the  pursuit  of  them  do  not  gradually  draw  us  away  from  all 
regard  and  care  for  the  nobler  character  of  the  art,  and  end  in 
its  total  paralysis  or  extinction.  And  against  this  there  is  no 
guarding,  but  by  stern  disdain  of  all  display  of  dexterity  and 
ingenious  device,  and  by  putting  the  whole  force  of  our  fancy 
into  the  arrangement  of  masses  and  forais,  caring  no  more  how 
these  masses  and  form.s  are  wrought  out,  than  a  great  painter 
cares  which  way  his  pencil  strikes.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  instances  of  the  danger  of  these  tricks  and  vanities ;  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  one  which  has,  as 
I  think,  been  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Gothic  architecture 
throughout  Europe.  I  mean  the  system  of  intersectional 
mouldings,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  importance,  and  fot 
the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for 
explaining  elementarily. 
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XXI.  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  however,  refer  to  Profes- 
sor WiUis's  account  of  the  origin  of  tracery,  given  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  since  the  pub- 
lication of  which  I  have  been  not  a  little  amazed  to  hear  of 
any  attempts  made  to  resuscitate  the  inexcusably  absurd  theory 
of  its  derivation  from  imitated  vegetable  form — inexcusably,  1 
say,  because  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture would  have  informed  the  supporters  of  that  theory  of 
the  simple  fact,  that,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  work,  the  imitation  of  such  organic  forms  is  less,  and  in  the 
earliest  examples  does  not  exist  at  all.  There  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  question,  in  the  mind  of  a  person  familiarised  with 
any  single  series  of  consecutive  examples,  that  tracery  arose 
from  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  penetrations  of  the  shield 
of  stone  which,  usually  supported  by  a  c'entral  pillar,  occupied 
the  head  of  early  windows.  Professor  Willis,  perhaps,  confines 
his  observations  somewhat  too  absolutely  to  the  double  sub- 
arch.  I  have  given,  in  Plate  YII.  fig.  2,  an  interesting  case 
of  rude  penetration  of  a  high  and  simply  trefoiled  shield,  from 
the  church  of  the  Eremitani.at  Padua.  But  the  more  frequent 
and  typical  form  is  that  of  the  double  sub-arch,  decorated  with 
various  piercings  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  supei-ior  arch  ; 
with  a  simple  trefoil  under  a  round  arch,  in  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  Caen^  (Plate  III.  fig.  1) ;  with  a  very  beautifully 
proportioned  quatref  oil  in  the  trif  orium  of  Eu,  and  that  of  the 
choir  of  Lisieux ;  with  quatref  oils,  sixf  oils,  and  septf  oils,  in  the 
transept  towers  of  Kouen  (Plate  III.  ^g.  2);  with  a  trefoil 
awkwardly,  and  very  small  quatref  oil  above,  at  Coutances, 
(Plate  III.  fig!  3) ;  then,  with  multiplications  of  the  same  fig- 
ures, pointed  or  round,  giving  very  clumsy  shapes  of  the  inter- 
mediate stone  {^g.  4,  from  one  of  the  nave  chapels  of  Houen, 
fig.  5,  from  one  of  the  nave  chapels  of  Bayeaux),  and  finally, 
by  thinning  out  the  stony  ribs,  reaching  conditions  like  that  of 
the  glorious  typical  form  of  the  clerestory  of  the  apse  of 
Beauvais  (fig.  6). 

XXII.  Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  during  the  whole  of 
this  process,  the  attention  is  kept  fixed  on  the  forms  of  tho 
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penetrations,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  h'ghts  as  seen  from  the  inte- 
rior, not  of  the  intermediate  stone.  All  the  grace  of  tlie  win- 
dow is  in  the  outline  of  its  light ;  and  I  have  drawn  all  these 
traceries  as  seen  from  within,  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
light  thus  treat(!d,  at  first  in  far  off  and  separate  stars,  and  then 
gradually  enlarging,  approaching,  until  they  come  and  stand 
over  us,  as  it  were,  filling  the  whole  space  w^th  their  effulgence. 
And  it  is  in  this  pause  of  the  star,  that  we  have  the  great,  pure, 
and  perfect  form  of  French  Gothic ;  it  was  at  the  instant  when 
the  rudeness  of  the  intermediate  space  had  been  finally  con- 
quered, when  the  light  had  expanded  to  its  fullest,  and  yet  had 
not  lost  its  radiant  unity,  principality,  and  visible  first  causing 
of  the  whole,  that  w^e  have  the  most  exquisite  feeling  and  most 
faultless  judgments  in  the  management  alike  of  the  tracery 
and  decorations.  I  'have  given,  in  Plate  X.,  an  exquisite 
example  of  it,  from  a  panel  decoration  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
north  door  of  Rouen  ;  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  under- 
stand what  truly  fine  Gothic  work  is,  and  how  nobly  it  unites 
fantasy  and  law,  as  well  as  for  our  immediate  purpose,  it  w^ill 
be  well  that  he  should  examine  its  sections  and  mouldings  in 
detail  (they  are  described  in  the  fourth  Chapter,  §  xxvii.),  and 
that  the  more  carefully,  because  this  design  belongs  to  a  period 
in  which  the  most  important  change  took  place  in  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  architecture,  which,  ]3erhaps,  ever  resulted  from  the 
natural  progress  of  any  art.  That  tracery  marks  a  pause 
between  the  laying  aside  of  one  great  ruling  principle,  and  the 
taking  up  of  another ;  a  pause  as  marked,  as  clear,  as  conspicu- 
ous to  the  distant  view  of  after  times,  as  to  the  distant  glance 
of  the  traveller  is  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  mountain  chain 
over  which  he  has  passed.  It  was  the  great  watershed  of 
Gothic  art.  Before  it,  all  had  been  ascent;  after  it,  all  was 
decline;  both,  indeed,  by  winding  paths  and  varied  slopes; 
both  interrupted,  like  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  by  great  mountain  outliers,  isolated  or  branching  from 
the  central  chain,  and  by  retrograde  or  parallel  directions  of 
the  valleys  of  access.     But  the  track  of  the  human  mind  is 
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traceable  np  to  that  glorious  ridge,  in  a  continuous  line,  and 
tlience  downwards.     Like  a  silver  zone — 

"Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar, 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link, 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse,  as  it  glides. 
And  oft  above,  and  oft  below,  appears — 
*       *       *        *       to  him  who  journeys  up 
As  though  it  were  another." 

And  at  that  point,  and  that  instant,  reaching  the  place  that  was 
nearest  heaven,  the  builders  looked  back,  for  the  last  time,  to 
the  wdj  by  which  they  had  come,  and  the  scenes  through 
which  their  early  course  had  passed.  They  turned  away  from 
them  and  their  morning  light,  and  descended  towards  a  new 
horizon,  for  a  time  in  the  warmth  of  western  sun,  but  plunging 
with  every  forward  step  into  more  cold  and  melancholy  shade. 

XXIII.  The  change  of  which  I  speak,  is  inexpressible  in 
few  words,  but  one  more  important,  more  radically  influential, 
could  not  be.  It  was  the  substitution  of  the  line  for  the  mass, 
as  the  element  of  decoration. 

We  have  seen  the  mode  in  which  the  openings  or  penetration 
of  the  window  expanded,  until  what  were,  at  first,  awkward 
forms  of  intermediate  stone,  became  delicate  lines  of  tracery : 
and  I  have  been  careful  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar  attention 
bestowed  on  the  proportion  and  decoration  of  the  mouldings  of 
the  window  at  Kouen,  in  Plate  X.,  as  compared  with  earlier 
mouldings,  because  that  beauty  and  care  are  singularly  signifi- 
cant. They  mark  that  the  traceries  had  caught  the  eye  of  the 
architect.  Up  to  that  time,  up  to  the  very  last  instant  in  which 
the  reduction  and  thinning  of  the  intervening  stone  was  con- 
summated, his  eye  had  been  on  the  openings  only,  on  the  stars 
of  light.  lie  did  not  care  about  the  stone,  a  rude  border 
of  moulding  was  all  he  needed,  it  was  the  penetrating  shape 
which  he  was  w^atching.  But  when  that  shape  had  received  its 
last  possible  expansion,  and  when  the  stone-work  became  an 
arrangement  of  graceful  and  parallel  lines,  that  arrangement, 
like  some  form  in  a  picture,  unseen  and  accidentally  developed, 
struck  suddenly,  inevitably,  on  the  sight.  It  had  literally  not 
i)wn  i^een  before.     It  flashed  out  in  an  instant  as  an  indeiieii- 
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dent  form.     It  became  a  feature  of  the  work.     The  architect  ■ 
took  it  under  his  care,  thought  over  it,  and  distributed  its  mem- 
bers as  we  see. 

Now,  the  great  pause  was  at  the  moment  when  the  space 
and  the  dividing  stone-work  were  both  equally  considered.  It 
did  not  last  fifty  years.  The  forms  of  the  tracery  were  seized 
with  a  childish  delight  in  the  novel  source  of  beauty ;  and  the 
intervening  space  was  cast  aside,  as  an  element  of  decoration, 
for  ever.  I  have  confined  myself,  in  following  this  change,  to 
the  window,  as  the  feature  in  which  it  is  clearest.  But  the 
transition  is  the  same  in  every  member  of  architecture ;  and  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  understood,  unless  we  take  the  pains 
to  trace  it  in  the  universality,  of  which  illustrations,  irrelevant 
to  our  present  purpose,  will  be  found  in  the  third  Chapter.  I 
pursue  here  the  question  of  truth,  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  mouldings. 

XXIY.  The  reader  will  observe  that,  up  to  the  last  expan 
sion  of  the  penetrations,  the  stone-work  was  necessarily  consi- 
dered, as  it  actually  is,  stiffs  and  unyielding.  It  was  so,  also, 
during  the  pause  of  which  I  have  spoken,  when  the  forms  of 
the  tracery  were  still  severe  and  pure;  delicate  indeed,  but 
perfectly  firm. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  pause,  the  first  sign  of  serious 
change  was  like  a  low  breeze,  passing  through  the  emaciated 
tracery,  and  making  it  tremble.  It  began  to  undulate  like  the 
threads  of  a  cobweb  lifted  by  the  wind.  It  lost  its  essence  as 
a  structure  of  stone.  Reduced  to  the  slenderness  of  threads, 
it  began  to  be  considered  as  possessing  also  their  flexibility. 
The  architect  was  pleased  with  this  his  new  fancy,  and  set  him- 
self to  carry  it  out ;  and  in  a  little  time,  the  bars  of  tracery  were 
caused  to  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they  had  been  woven  together 
like  a  net.  This  was  a  change  which  sacrificed  a  great  principle 
of  truth ;  it  sacrificed  the  expression  of  the  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rial ;  and,  however  delightful  its  results  in  their  first  develop- 
ments, it  was  ultimately  ruinous. 

For,  observe  the  difference  between  the  supposition  of  duc- 
tility, and  that  of  elastic  structure  noticed  above  in  the  resem- 
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blance  to  tree  form.  That  resemblance  was  not  sought,  but 
necessary ;  it  resulted  from  the  natural  conditions  of  strength 
in  the  pier  or  trunk,  and  slenderness  in  the  ribs  or  branches, 
while  many  of  the  other  suggested  conditions  of  resemblance 
were  perfectly  true.  A  tree  branch,  though  in  a  certain  sense 
flexible,  is  not  ductile ;  it  is  as  firm  in  its  own  form  as  the  rib 
of  stone ;  both  of  them  will  yield  up  to  certain  limits,  both  of 
them  breaking  when  those  limits  are  exceeded ;  while  the  tree 
trunk  will  bend  no  more  than  the  stone  pillar.  But  when  the 
tracery  is  assumed  to  be  as  yielding  as  a  silken  cord ;  when  the 
whole  fragility,  elasticity,  and  weight  of  the  material  are  to 
the  eye,  if  not  in  terms,  denied  ;  when  all  the  art  of  the  ar- 
chitect is  applied  to  disprove  the  first  conditions  of  his  working, 
and  the  first  attributes  of  his  materials ;  this  is  a  deliberate 
treachery,  only  redeemed  from  the  chai'ge  of  direct  falsehood 
by  the  visibility  of  the  stone  surface,  and  degrading  all  the 
traceries  it  affects  exactly  in  the  degree  of  its  presence. 

XX Y.  But  the  declining  and  morbid  taste  of  the  later  ar- 
chitects, was  not  satisfied  with  thus  much  deception.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  subtle  charm  they  had  created,  and 
thought  only  of  increasing  its  power.  The  next  step  was  to 
consider  and  represent  the  tracery,  as  not  only  ductile,  but 
penetrable  ;  and  when  two  mouldings  met  each  other,  to  man- 
age their  intersection,  so  that  one  should  appear  to  pass  through 
the  other,  retaining  its  independence ;  or  when  two  ran  parallel 
to  each  other,  to  represent  the  one  as  partly  contained  within 
the  other,  and  partly  apparent  above  it.  This  form  of  falsity 
was  that  which  crushed  the  art.  The  /flexible  traceries  were 
often  l)eautif  nl,  though  they  were  ignoble ;  but  the  penetrated 
traceries,  rendered,  as  they  finally  were,  merely  the  means  of 
exliibiting  the  dexterity  of  the  stone-cutter,  annihilated  both 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Gothic  types.  A  system  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences  deserves  some  detailed  examination. 

XXYI.  In  the  drawing  of  the  shafts  of  the  door  at  Lisieux, 
under  the  spandril,  in  Plate  YII.,  the  reader  will  see  the  mode 
of  managing  the  intersection  of  similar  mouldings,  which  was 
universal  in  the  great  periods.     They  melted  into  each  other, 
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and  became  one  at  the  point  of  crossing,  or  of  contact ;  and 
even  tlie  suggestion  of  so  sharp  intersection  as  this  of  Lisieiix 
is  nsiially  avoided  (tliis  design  being,  of  course,  only  a  pointed 
form  of  the  earlier  Norman  arcade,  in  which  the  arches  are 
interlaced,  and  lie  each  over  the  preceding,  and  under  the  fol- 
lowing, one,  as  in  Anselin's  tower  at  Canterbury),  since,  in  the 
plurality  of  designs,  when  mouldings  meet  each  other,  they 
coincide  through  some  considerable  portion  of  their  curves, 
meeting  by  contact,  rather  than  by  intersection ;  and  at  the 
point  of  coincidence  the  section  of  each  separate  moulding 
becomes  common  to  the  two  thus  melted  into  each  other. 
Thus,  in  the  junction  of  the  circles  of  the  w^indow  of  the 
Palazzo  Foscari,  Plate  VIIL,  given  accurately  in  fig.  8,  PJate 
lY.,  the  section  across  the  line  ^,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
aci'oss  any  break  of  the  separated  moulding  above,  as  «.  It 
sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  two  different  mouldings 
nieet  each  other.  This  was  seldom  permitted  in  the  great  pe- 
riods, and,  when  it  took  place,  was  most  awkwardly  managed. 
Fig.  1,  Plate  lY.  gives  the  junction  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
gable  and  vertical,  in  the  window  of  the  spire  of  Salisbury. 
That  of  the  gable  is  composed  of  a  single,  and  that  of  the 
vertical  of  a  double  cavetto,  decorated  with  ball-flowers ;  and 
the  larger  single  moulding  swallows  up  one  of  the  double  ones, 
and  pushes  forward  among  the  smaller  balls  with  the  most 
blundering  and  clumsy  simplicity.  In  comparing  the  sections 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  upper  one,  the  line  a  b  repre- 
sents an  actual  vertical  in  the  plane  of  the  window ;  while,  in 
the  lower  one,  the  line  e  d  represents  the  horizontal,  in  the 
plane  of  the  window,  indicated  by  the  perspective  \\\\G.'d  e. 

XXYIL  The  very  awkwardness  with  which  such  occur- 
rences of  difhculty  are  met  by  the  earlier  builder,  marks  his 
dislike  of  the  system,  and  unwillingness  to  attract  the  eye  to 
such  arrangements.  There  is  another  very  clumsy  one,  in  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  sub-arches  of  the  triforium  of 
Salisbury ;  but  it  is  kept  in  the  shade,  and  all  the  prominent 
junctions  are  of  mouldings  like  each  other,  and  managed  with 
perfect  simplicity.     But  so  soon  as  the  attention '^^  ^I'^^b'uvlders 
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became,  as  we  have  just  seen,  fixed  upon  the  lines  of  mouldings 
instead  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  tliose  lines  began  to  preserve  an 
independent  existence  wherever  they  met ;  and  different  mould- 
ings were  studiously  associated,  in  order  to  obtain  variety  of 
intersectional  line.  We  must,  however,  do  the  late  builders 
^he  justice  to  note  that,  in'  one  case,  the  habit  grew  out  of  a 
^■eeling  of  proportion,  more  refined  than  that  of  earlier  work- 
^Hien.  It  shows  itself  first  in  the  bases  of  divided  pillars,  or 
^%rch  mouldings,  whose  smaller  shafts  had  originally  bases  formed 
by  the  continued  base  of  the  central,  or  other  larger,  columns 
with  which  they  were  grouped  ;  but  it  being  felt,  when  the  eye 
of  the  architect  became  fastidious,  that  the  dimension  of 
moulding  which  was  right  for  the  base  of  a  large  shaft,  was 
wrong  for  that  of  a  small  one,  each  shaft  had  an  independent 
base ;  at  first,  those  of  the  smaller  died  simply  down  on  that  of 
the  larger;  but  when  the  vertical  sections  of  both  became 
complicated,  the  bases  of  the  smaller  shafts  were  considered  to 
exist  within  those  of  the  larger,  and  the  places  of  their  emer- 
gence, on  this  supposition,  were  calculated  w^th  the  utmost 
nicety,  and  cut  with  singular  precision ;  so  that  an  elaborate 
late  base  of  a  divided  column,  as,  for  instance,  of  those  in  the 
nave  of  Abbeville,  looks  exactly  as  if  its  smaller  shafts  had  all 
been  finished  to  the  ground  first,  each  with  its  complete  and 
intricate  base,  and  then  the  comprehending  base  of  the  central 
pier  had  been  moulded  over  them  in  clay,  leaving  their  points 
and  angles  sticking  out  here  and  there,  like  the  edges  of  sharp 
crystals  out  of  a  nodule  of  earth.  The  exhibition  of  technical 
dexterity  in  work  of  this  kind  is  often  marvellous,  the  strangest 
])Ossible  shapes  of  sections  being  calculated  to  a  hair's-breadth, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  under  and  emergent  forms  being 
rendered,  even  in  places  where  they  are  so  slight  that  they  can 
hardly  be  detected  but  by  the  touch.  It  is  impossible  to  render 
a  very  elaborate  example  of  this  kind  intelligible,  without  some 
fifty  measured  sections ;  but  fig.  6,  Plate  TV.  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  simple  one,  from  the  west  gate  of  Rouen.  It  is  part 
of  the  base  of  one  of  the  narrow  piers  between  its  principal 
niches.     The  square  column  k,  having  a  base  with  the  profile 
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'P  /',  is  supposed  to  contain  witliin  itself  another  similar  one, 
set  diagonally,  and  lifted  so  far  above  the  inclosing  one,  as  that 
the  recessed  part  of  its  profile  p  r  shall  fall  behind  the  projecting 
part  of  the  outer  one.  The  angle  of  its  upper  portion  exactly 
meets  the  plane  of  the  side  of  the  upper  inclosing  shaft  4, 
and  would,  therefore,  not  be  seen,  unless  two  vertical  cuts  were 
made  to  exhibit  it,  which  form  two  dark  lines  the  whole  way 
up  the  shaft.  Two  small  pilasters  are  run,  like  fastening 
stitches,  through  the  junction  on  the  front  of  the  shafts.  The 
sections  h  n  taken  respectively  at  the  levels  h,  n^  will  explain 
the  hypothetical  construction  of  tlie  whole.  Fig.  7  is  a  base, 
or  joint  rather  (for  passages  of  this  form  occur  again  and 
again,  on  the  shafts  of  flamboyant  work),  of  one  of  the  smallest 
piers  of  the  pedestals  which  supported  the  lost  statues  of  the 
porch ;  its  section  below  would  be  the  same  as  tj,,  and  its  con- 
struction, after  what  has  been  said  of  the  other  base,  will  be  at 
once  perceived. 

XXYIII.  There  was,  however,  in  this  kind  of  involution, 
much  to  be  admired  as  well  as  reprehended,  the  proportions  of 
quantities  were  always  as  beautiful  as  they  were  intricate  ;  and, 
though  the  lines  of  intersection  were  harsh,  they,  were  ex- 
quisitely opposed  to  the  flower-work  of  the  interposing  mould- 
ings. But  the  fancy  did  not  stop  here ;  it  rose  from  the  bases 
into  the  arches  ;  and  there,  not  finding  room  enough  for  its 
exhibition,  it  withdrew  the  capitals  from  the  heads  even  of 
cylindrical  shafts,  (we  cannot  but  admire,  while  we  regret,  the 
boldness  of  the  men  who  could  defy  the  authority  and  custom 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  a  space  of  some  three  thou- 
sand years,)  in  order  that  the  arch  mouldings  might  appear  to 
emerge  from  the  pillar,  as  at  its  base  they  had  been  lost  in  it, 
and  not  to  terminate  on  the  abacus  of  the  capital ;  then  they 
ran  the  mouldings  across  and  through  each  other,  at  the  point 
of  the  arch  ;  and  finally,  not  finding  their  natural  directions 
enough  to  furnish  as  many  occasions  of  intersection  as  they 
wished,  bent  them  hither  and  thither,  and  cut  off  their  ends 
short,  when  they  had  passed  the  point  of  intersection.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  lY.  is  part  of  a  flying  buttress  from  the  apse  of  St. 
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Gcrviiis  at  Falaise,  in  wliicli  tlie  moulding  whose  section  is 
rudely  given  above  at/,  (taken  vertically  through  the  point/,) 
is  carried  thrice  through  itself,  in  the  cross-bar  and  two  arches  ; 
and  the  flat  tillet  is  cut  off  sharp  at  the  end  of  the  cross-bar, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  truncation.     Fig.  3  is  half  of  the 
lead  of  a  door  in  the  Stadthaus  of  Sursee,  in  which  the  shaded 
>art  of  the  section  of  the  joint  g  g^  is  that  of  the  arch-mould- 
tig,  which  is  three  times  reduplicated,  and  six  times  intersected 
\j  itself,  the  ends  being  cut  off  when  they  become  unmanage- 
ible.      This  style  is,  indeed,  earlier  exaggerated  in  Switzerland 
.  and  Germany,  owing  to  the  imitation  in  stone  of  the  dovetailing 
>f  wood,  particularly  of  the  intersecting  of  beams  at  the  angles 
>f  chalets  ;  but  it  only  furnishes  the  more  plain  instance  of  the 
mger  of  the  fallacious    system  which,  from  the  beginning, 
jpressed  the  German,  and,  in   the  end,  ruined  the  French 
rotliic.     It  would  be   too  painful  a  task   to  follow   further 
le  caricatures  of  form,  and  eccentricities  of  treatment,  which 
:*ew  out  of  this  singular  abuse — the  flattened  arch,  the  shrun- 
ken pillar,  the  lifeless  ornament,  the  liny  moulding,  the  dis- 
)rted  and  extravagant  foliation,  until   the   time  came  when, 
>ver  these  wrecks  and  remnants,  deprived  of  all  unity  and  prin- 
iple,  rose  the  foul  torrent  of  the  renaissance,  and  swept  them 
^11  away.     So  fell  the  great  dynasty  of  mediaeval  architecture. 
[t  was  because  it  had  lost  its  own  strength,  and  disobeyed  its 
»wn  laws — because  its  order,  and  consistency,  and  organization, 
lad  been  broken  through — that  it  could  oppose  no  resistance 
the  rush  of  overwhelming  innovation.     And  this,  observe, 
11  because  it  had  sacrificed  a  single  truth.     From  that  one  sur- 
mder  of  its  integrity,  from  that  one  endeavor  to  assume  the 
jmblance  of  what  it  was  not,  atose  the  multitudinous  forms 
►f  disease  and  decrepitude,  which  rotted  away  the  pillars  of  its 
■^supremacy.     It  was  not  because  its  time  was  come  ;  it  was  not 
because  it  was  scorned  by  the  classical  Romanist,  or  dreaded 
by  the  faithful  Protestant.     That  scorn  and  that  fear  it  might 
have  survived,  and  lived ;  it  would  have  stood  forth  in  stern 
comparison  with  the  enervated  sensuality  of  the  renaissance ; 
it  would  have  risen  in  renewed  and  purified  honor,  and  with  a 
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new  soul,  from  the  aslies  into  whicli  it  sank,  giving  npits  glory, 
as  it  had  received  it,  for  the  honor  of  God — but  its  own  truth 
was  gone,  and  it  sank  forever.  There  was  no  wisdom  nor 
strength  left  in  it,  to  raise  it  from  the  dust ;  and  the  error  of 
zeal,  and  the  softness  of  luxury  smote  it  down  and  dissolved  it 
away.  It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  this,  as  we  tread  upon 
the  bare  ground  of  its  foundations,  and  stumble  over  its  scat- 
tered stones.  Those  rent  skeletons  of  pierced  wall,  through 
which  our  sea-winds  moan  and  murmur,  strewing  them  joint 
by  joint,  and  bone  by  bone,  along  the  bleak  promontories  on 
which  the  Pharos  lights  came  once  from  houses  of  prayer — 
those  grey  arches  and  quiet  isles  under  which  the  sheep  of  our 
valleys  feed  and  rest  on  the  turf  that  has  buried  their  altars — 
tliose  shapeless  heaps,  that  are  not  of  the  Earth,  which  lift  our 
holds  into  strange  and  sudden  banks  of  flowers,  and  stay  our 
mountain  streams  with  stones  that  are  not  their  own,  have 
other  thoughts  to  ask  from  ns  than  those  of  mourning  for  the 
rage  that  despoiled,  or  the  fear  that  forsook  them.  It  was  not 
the  robber,  not  the  fanatic,  not  the  blasphemer,  who  sealed  the 
destruction  that  they  had  wrought ;  the  war,  the  wrath,  the 
terror,  might  have  worked  their  worst,  and  the  strong  walls 
would  have  risen,  and  the  slight  pillars  would  have  started 
again,  from  under  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  But  they  could 
not  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  own  violated  truth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    LAMP    OF    POWER. 


I 

■^  I.  In  recalling  the  impressions  we  have  received  from  the 
S  works  of  man,  after  a  lapse  of  time  long  enongh  to  involve  in 
obscurity  all  but  the  most  vivid,  it  often  happens  that  we  find 
a  strange  pre-eminence  and  durability  in  many  upon  whose 
strength  we  had  little  calculated,  and  that  points  of  character 
which  had  escaped  the  detection  of  the  judgment,  become  de- 
veloped under  the  waste  of  memory ;  as  veins  of  harder  rock, 
whose  places  could  not  at  first  have  been  discovered  by  the  eye, 
are  left  salient  under  the  action  of  frosts  and  streams.  The 
traveller  who  desires  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  judgment, 
necessitated  by  inequalities  of  temper,  infelicities  of  circum- 
stance, and  accidents  of  association,  has  no  other  resource  than 
to  wait  for  the  cahn  verdict  of  interposing  years  ;  and  to  watch 
for  the  new  arrangements  of  eminence  and  shape  in  the  images 
which  remain  latest  in  his  memory ;  as  in  the  ebbing  of  a 
mountain  lake,  he  would  watch  the  varying  outlines  of  its  suc- 
cessive shore,  and  trace,  in  the  form  of  its  departing  waters,  the 
true  direction  of  the  forces  which  had  cleft,  or  the  currents 
which  had  excavated,  the  deepest  recesses  of  its  primal  bed. 

In  thus  reverting  to  the  memories  of  those  works  of  archi- 
tecture by  which  we  have  been  most  pleasurably  impressed,  it 
will  generally  happen  that  they  fall  into  two  broad  classes  :  the 
one  characterized  by  an  exceeding  preciousness  and  delicacy,  to 
which  we  recur  with  a  sense  of  affectionate  admiration ;  and 
the  other  by  a  severe,  and,  in  many  cases,  mysterious,  majesty, 
which  we  remember  with  an  undiminished  awe,  like  that  felt 
at  the  presence  and  operation  of  some  great  Spiritual  Power. 
From  about  these  two  groups,  more  or  less  harmonised  by  in* 
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termediate  examples,  but  always  distinctively  marked  by  feat 
ures  of  beauty  or  of  power,  there  will  be  swept  away,  in  multi- 
tudes, the  memories  of  buildings,  perhaps,  in  their  first  addresC 
to  our  minds,  of  no  inferior  pretension,  but  owing  their  im- 
pressiveness  to  characters  of  less  enduring  nobility — to  value 
of  material,  accumulation  of  ornament,  or  ingenuity  of  me- 
chanical construction.  Especial  interest  may,  indeed,  have 
been  awakened  by  such  circumstances,  and  the  memory  may 
have  been,  consequently,  rendered  tenacious  of  particular  parts 
or  effects  of  the  structure ;  but  it  will  recall  even  these  only 
by  an  active  effort,  and  then  without  emotion  ;  while  in  passive 
moments,  and  with  thrilling  influence,  the  image  of  purer 
beauty,  and  of  more  spiritual  power,  will  return  in  a  fair  and 
solemn  company  ;  and  while  the  pride  of  many  a  stately  palace, 
and  the  wealth  of  many  a  jewelled  shrine,  perish  from  our 
thoughts  in  a  dust  of  gold,  there  will  rise,  through  their  dim- 
ness, the  white  image  of  some  secluded  marble  chapel,  by  river 
or  forest  side,  with  the  fretted  flower- work  shrinking  under  its 
arches,  as  if  under  vaults  of  late-fallen  snow ;  or  the  vast  weari- 
ness of  some  shadowy  wall  whose  separate  stones  are  like  moun- 
tain foundations,  and  yet  numberless.       ~ 

II.  'Now,  the  difference  between  these  two  orders  of  build- 
ing is  not  merely  that  which  there  is  in  nature  between  things 
beautiful  and  sublime.  It  is,  also,  the  difference  between  what 
is  derivative  and  original  in  man's  work ;  for  whatever  is  in 
architecture  fair  or  beautiful,  is  imitated  from  natural  forms ; 
and  what  is  not  so  derived,  but  depends  for  its  dignity  upon 
arrangement  and  government  received  from  human  mind,  be- 
comes the  expression  of  the  power  of  that  mind,  and  receives 
a  sublimity  high  in  proportion  to  the  power  expressed.  All 
building,  therefore,  shows  man  either  as  gathering  or  govern- 
ing :  and  the  secrets  of  his  success  are  his  knowing  what  to 
gather,  and  how  to  rule.  These  are  the  two  great  intellectual 
Lamps  of  Architecture ;  the  one  consisting  in  a  just  and  hum- 
ble veneration  for  the  works  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  an  understanding  of  the  dominion  over  those  works 
which  has  been  vested  in  man. 
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III.  Besides  this  expression  of  living  authority  and  power, 
there  is,  however,  a  sympathy  in  the  forms  of  noble  building, 
with  what  is  most  sublime  in  natural  things ;  and  it  is  the  gov- 
erning Power  directed  by  this  sympathy,  whose  operation  1 
shall  at  present  endeavor  to  trace,  abandoning  all  inquiry  into 
the  more  abstract  fields  of  invention:  for  this  latter  faculty, 
and  the  questions  of  proportion  and  arrangement  connected 
with  its  discussion,  can  only  be  rightly  examined  in  a  general 
view  of  all  the  arts  ;  but  its  sympathy,  in  architecture,  with  the 
vast  controlling  powers  of  Nature  herself,  is  special,  and  may 
shortly  be  considered ;  and  that  with  the  more  advantage,  that 
it  has,  of  late,  been  little  felt  or  regarded  by  architects.  I  have 
seen,  in  recent  efforts,  much  contest  between  two  schools,  one 
affecting  originality,  and  the  other  legality — many  attempts  at 
beauty  of  design — many  ingenious  adaptations  of  construction  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  aim  at  the  expression  of  abstract 
power ;  never  any  appearance  of  a  consciousness  that,  in  this 
primal  art  of  man,  there  is  room  for  the  marking  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  the  fairest,  works  of  God ; 
and  that  those  works  themselves  have  been  permitted,  by  their 
Master  and  his,  to  receive  an  added  glory  from  their  association 
with  earnest  efforts  of  human  thought.  In  the  edifices  of  Man 
there  should  be  found  reverent  worship  and  following,  not  only 
of  tlie  spirit  which  rounds  the  pillars  of  the  forest,  and  arches 
the  vault  of  the  avenue — which  gives  veining  to  the  leaf,  and 
polish  to  the  shell,  and  grace  to  every  pulse  that  agitates  ani- 
mal organization, — but  of  that  also  which  reproves  the  pillars 
of  the  earth,  and  builds  up  her  barren  precipices  into  the  cold- 
ness of  the  clouds,  and  lifts  her  shadowy  cones  of  mountain 
])urple  into  the  pale  arch  of  the  sky;  for  these,  and  other  glo- 
ries more  than  these,  refuse  not  to  connect  themselves,  in  his 
thoughts,  with  the  work  of  his  own  hand ;  the  grey  cliff  loses 
not  its  nobleness  when  it  reminds  us  of  some  Cyclqpean  waste 
of  mural  stone  ;  the  pinnacles  of  the  rocky  promontory  arrange 
themselves,  undegraded,  into  fantastic  semblances  of  fortress 
to'.vcrs ;  and  even  the  awful  cone  of  the  far-off  mountain  has  a 
i.'H'lancholy  mixed  with  that  of  its  own  solitude,  which  is  cast 
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from  the  images  of  nameless  tumuli  on  white  sea-shores,  and 
of  the  heaps  of  reedy  clay,  into  which  chambered  cities  melt  in 
their  mortality. 

TV.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  is  this  power  and  majesty,  which 
IS'ature  herself  does  not  disdain  to  accept  from  the  works  of 
man ;  and  what  that  sublimity  in  the  masses  built  up  by  his 
coralline-like  energy,  whicli  is  honorable,  even  when  trans- 
ferred by  association  to  the  dateless  hills,  which  it  needed  earth- 
quakes to  lift,  and  deluges  to  mould. 

And,  first  of  mere  size :  It  might  not  be  thought  possible 
to  emulate  the  sublimity  of  natural  objects  in  this  respect ;  nor 
would  it  be,  if  the  architect  contended  with  them  in  pitched 
battle.  It  would  not  be  well  to  build  pyramids  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni ;  and  St.  Peter's,  among  its  many  other  errors, 
counts  for  not  the  least  injurious  its  position  on  the  slope  of  an 
inconsiderable  hill.  But  imagine  it  placed  on  the  plain  of 
Marengo,  or,  like  the  Superga  of  Turin,  or  like  La  Salute  at 
Yenice!  The  fact  is,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  size  of 
natural  objects,  as  well  as  of  architecture,  depends  more  on 
fortunate  excitement  of  the  imagination  than  on  measurements 
by  the  eye ;  and  the  architect  has  a  peculiar  advantage  in  being 
able  to  press  close  upon  the  sight,  such  magnitude  as  he  can 
command.  There  are  few  rocks,  even  among  the  Alps,  that 
have  a  clear  vertical  fall  as  high  as  the  choir  of  Beauvais ;  and 
if  we  secure  a  good  precipice  of  wall,  or  a  sheer  and  unbroken 
flank  of  tower,  and  place  them  where  there  are  no  enormous 
natural  features  to  oppose  them,  we  shall  feel  in  them  no  want 
of  sublimity  of  size.  And  it  may  be  matter  of  encouragement 
in  this  repect,  though  one  also  of  regret,  to  observe  how  much 
oftener  man  destroys  natural  sublimity,  than  nature  crushes 
human  power.  It  does  not  need  much  to  humiliate  a  moun- 
tain. A  hut  will  sometimes  do  it ;  I  never  look  up  to  the  Col 
de  Balme  from  Chamouni,  without  a  violent  feeling  of  provo- 
cation against  its  hospitable  little  cabin,  whose  bright  white 
walls  form  a  visibly  four-square  spot  on  the  green  ridge,  and 
entirely  destroy  all  idea  of  its  elevation.  A  single  villa  will 
often  mar  a  whole  landscape,  and  dethrone  a  dynasty  of  hills, 
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and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  Parthenon  and  all,  has,  I  believe, 
been  dwarfed  into  a  model  by  the  palace  lately  built  beneath 
it.  The  fact  is,  that  hills-  are  not  so  high  as  we  fancy  them, 
and,  when  to  the  actual  impression  of  no  mean  comparative 
size,  is  added  the  sense  of  the  toil  of  manly  hand  and  thought, 
a  sublimity  is  reached,  which  nothing  but  gross  error  in  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts  can  destroy. 

Y.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mere  size 
will  ennoble  a  mean  design,  yet  every  increase  of  magnitude  will 
bestow  upon  it  a  certain  degree  of  nobleness  :  so  that  it  is  well  to 
determine  at  first,  whether  the  building  is  to  be  markedly  beauti- 
ful or  markedly  sublime  ;  and  if  the  latter,  not  to  be  withheld  by 
respect  to  smaller  parts  from  reaching  largeness  of  scale  ;  provid-' 
ed  only,  that  it  be  evidently  in  the  architect's  power  to  reach  at 
least  that  degree  of  magnitude  which  is  the  lowest  at  which 
sublimity  begins,  rudely  definable  as  that  which  will  make  a 
living  figure  look  less  than  life  beside  it.     It  is  the  misfortune 
of  most  of  our  modern  buildings  that  we  would  fain  have  an 
universal  excellence  in  them ;  and  so  part  of  the  funds  must  go 
in  painting,  part  in  gilding,  .part  in  fitting  up,  part  in  painted 
windows,  part  in  small  steeples,  part  in  ornaments  here  and 
^there  ;  and  neither  the  windows,  nor  the  steeple,  nor  the  orna- 
lents,  are  worth  their  materials.     For  there  is  a  crust  about 
khe  impressible  part  of  men's  minds,  which  must  be  pierced 
through  before  they  can  be  touched  to  the  quick ;  and  though 
ve  may  prick  at  it  and  scratch  it  in  a  thousand  separate  places, 
re  might  as  well  have  let  it  alone  if  we  do  not  come  through 
Jsomewhere  with  a  deep  thrust :  and  if  we  can  give  such  a  thrust 
i  anywhere,  there  is  no  need  of  another  ;  it  need  not  be  even  so 
^'wide  as  a  church  door,"  so  that  it  be  enough.     And  mere 
Iweight  will  do  this ;  it  is  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  it,  but  an  ef- 
fectual  one,  too ;  and   the   apathy  which   cannot   be   pierced 
through  by  a  small  steeple,  nor  shone  through  by  a  small  win- 
dow, can  be  broken  through  in  a  moment  by  the  mere  weight 
of  a  great  wall.     Let,  therefore,  the  architect  who  lias  not  large 
resources,  choose  his  point  of  attack  first,  and,  if  he  choose 
size,  let  him  abandon  decoration  ;  for,  unless  they  are  concen- 
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trated,  and  numerous  enough  to  make  their  concentration  con- 
spicuous, all  his  ornaments  together  would  not  be  worth  one 
huge  stone.  And  the  choice  must*  be  a  decided  one,  without 
compromise.  It  must  be  no  question  whether  his  capitals 
would  not  look  better  with  a  little  carving — let  him  leave  them 
huge  as  blocks ;  or  whether  his  arches  should  not  have  richer 
architraves — let  him  throw  them  a  foot  higher,  if  he  can ;  a 
yard  more  across  the  nave  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  a 
tesselated  pavement ;  and  another  fathom  of  outer  wall,  than 
an  army  of  pinnacles.  The  limitation  of  size  must  be  only  in 
the  uses  of  the  building,  or  in  the  ground  at  his  disposal. 

YI.  That  limitation,  however,  being  by  such  circumstances 
determined,  by  what  means,  it  is  to  be  next  asked,  may  the  ac- 
tual magnitude  be  best  displayed ;  since  it  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  that  a  building  of  any  pretension  to  size  looks  so  large 
as  it  is.  The  appearance  of  a  figure  in  any  distant,  more  es- 
pecially in  any  upper,  parts  of  it  will  almost  always  prove  that 
we  have  under-estimated  the  magnitude  of  those  parts. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  building,  in  order  to  show 
its  magnitude,  must  be  seen  all  at  once.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  say,  must  be  bounded  as  much  as  possible  by  contin- 
uous lines,  and  that  its  extreme  points  should  be  seen  all  at 
once  ;  or  we  may  state,  in  simpler  terms  still,  that  it  must  have 
one  visible  bounding  line  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  end  to 
end.  This  bounding  line  from  top  to  bottom  may  either  be 
inclined  inwards,  and  the  mass,  therefore,  pyramidical ;  or  ver- 
tical, and  the  mass  form  one  grand  cliif ;  or  inclined  outwards, 
as  in  the  advancing  fronts  of  old  houses,  and,  in  a  sort,  in  the 
Greek  temple,  and  in  all  buildings  with  heavy  cornices  or  heads. 
Xow,  in  all  these  cases,  if  the  bounding  line  be  violently  bro 
ken  ;  if  the  cornice  project,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  pyra- 
mid recede,  too  violently,  majesty  will  be  lost ;  not  because  the 
building  cannot  be  seen  all  at  once, — for  in  the  case  of  a  heavy 
cornice  no  part  of  it  is  necessarily  concealed — but  because  the 
continuity  of  its  terminal  line  is  broken,  and  the  length  of  that 
line,  therefore,  cannot  be  estimated.  But  the  error  is,  of  course, 
more  fatal  when  much  of  the  building  is  also  concealed ;  as  in 
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the  well  known  case  of  the  recession  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and,  from  the  greater  number  of  points  of  view,  in  churches 
whose  highest  portions,  whether  dome  or  tower,  are  over 
their  cross.  Thus  there  is  only  one  point  from  which  the  size 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  felt ;  and  that  is  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Via  de'  Balestrieri,  opposite  the  south-east  angle, 
where  it  happens  that  the  dome  is  seen  rising  instantly  above 
the  apse  and  transepts.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  tower  is  over 
the  cross,  the  grandeur  and  height  of  the  tower  itself  are  lost, 
because  there  is  but  one  line  down  which  the  eye  can  trace  the 
whole  height,  and  that  is  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  cross,  not 
easily  discerned.  Hence,  while,  in  synnnetry  and  feeling,  such 
designs  may  often  have  pre-eminence,  yet,  where  the  height  of 
the  tower  itself  is  to  be  made  apparent,  it  must  be  at  the  west 
end,  or,  better  still,  detached  as  a  campanile.  Imagine  the  loss 
to  the  Lombard  churches  if  their  campaniles  were  carried  only 
to  their  present  height  over  their  crosses  ;  or  to  the  Cathedral 
of  liouen,  if  the  Tour  de  Beurre  were  made  central,,  in  the 
place  of  its  present  debased  spire ! 

YII.  Wliether,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  tower  or 
wall,  there  must  be  one  bounding  line  from  base  to  coping ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined,  myself,  to  love  the  true  vertical,  or 
the  vertical,  with  a  solemn  frown  of  projection  (not  a  scowl), 
as  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  of  Florence.  This  character  is  al- 
ways given  to  rocks  by  the  poets ;  with  slight  foundation  in- 
deed, real  rocks  being  little  given  to  overhanging — but  with 
excellent  judgment ;  for  the  sense  of  threatening  conveyed  by 
this  form  is  a  nobler  character  than  that  of  mere  size.  And, 
in  buildings,  this  threatening  should  be  somewhat  carried  down 
into  their  mass.  A  mere  projecting  shelf  is  not  enough,  the 
whole  wall  must,  Jupiter  like,  nod  as  well  as  frown.  Hence,  J 
think  the  propped  machicolations  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  and 
Duomo  of  Florence  far  grander  lieadings  than  any  form  of 
Greek  cornice.  Sometimes  the  projection  may  be  throwi^ 
lower,  as  in  the  Doge's  palace  of  Yenice,  where  the  chief  ap- 
pearance of  it  is  above  the  second  arcade ;  or  it  may  become  a 
grand  swell  from  the  ground,  as  the  head  of  a  ship  of  the  line 
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rises  from  the  sea.  Tliis  is  very  nobly  attained  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  niclies  in  the  third  story  of  the  Tour  de  Beurre  at 
Ronen. 

yiTI.  Wliat  is  needful  in  the  setting  forth  of  magnitude 
in  height,  is  right  also  in  the  marking  it  in  area — let  it  be 
gathered  well  together.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  with  re- 
spect to  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  and  other  mighty  buildings  of  its 
order,  how  mistakenly  it  has  been  stated  that  dimension,  in 
order  to  become  impressive,  should  be  expanded  either  in 
height  or  length,  but  not  equally :  whereas,  rather  it  will  be 
found  that  those  buildings  seem  on  the  whole  the  vastest  which 
have  been  gathered  up  into  a  mighty  square,  and  which  look 
as  if  they  had  been  measured  by  the  angel's  rod,  "  the  length, 
and  the  breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal,"  and  herein 
something  is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  I  believe  not  to  be 
sufficiently,  if  at  all,  considered  among  our  architects. 

Of  the  many  broad  divisions  under  which  architecture  may 
be  considered,  none  appear  to  me  more  significant  than  that 
into  buildings  whose  interest  is  in  their  walls,  and  those  whose 
interest  is  in  the  lines  dividing  their  walls.  In  the  Greek 
temple  the  wall  is  as  nothing ;  the  entire  interest  is  in  the  de- 
tached columns  and  the  frieze  they  bear ;  in  French  Flamboy- 
ant, and  in  our  detestable  Perpendicular,  the  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  wall  surface,  and  keep  the  eye  altogether  on  tracery 
of  line ;  in  Romanesque  work  and  Egyptian,  the  wall  is  a  con- 
fessed and  honored  member,  and  the  light  is  often  allowed  to 
fall  on  large  areas  of  it,  variously  decorated.  Now,  both  these 
principles  are  admitted  by  jN'ature,  the  one  in  her  woods  and 
thickets,  the  other  in  her  plains,  and  cliffs,  and  Avaters  ;  but  the 
latter  is  pre-eminently  the  principle  of  power,  and,  in  some 
sense,  of  beauty  also.  For,  whatever  infinity  of  fair  form  there 
may  be  in  the  maze  of  the  forest,  there  is  a  fairer,  as  I  think, 
in  the  surface  of  the  quiet  lake  ;  and  I  hardly  know  that  asso- 
ciation of  shaft  or  tracery,  for  which  I  would  exchange  the 
warm  sleep  of  sunshine  on  some  smooth,  broad,  human-like 
fvor^t  of  marble.  Nevertheless,  if  breadth  is  to  be  beautiful,  its 
substance  must  in  some  sort  be  beautiful ;  and  we  must  not 
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hastily  condemn  the  exclusive  resting  of  the  northern  architects 
in  divided  lines,  nntil  at  least  we  have  remembered  the  differ- 
ence between  a  blank  surface  of  Caen  stone,  and  one  mixed 
from  Genoa  and  Carrara,  of  serpentine  with  snow :  but  as  re- 
gards abstract  power  and  awfulness,  there  is  no  question  ;  with- 
Iout  breadth  of  surface  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  them,  and  it  matters 
little,  so  that  the  surface  be  wide,  bold  and  unbroken,  whether 
it  be  of  brick  or  of  jasper  ;  the  light  of  heaven  upon  it,  and  the 
weight  of  earth  in  it,  are  all  we  need :  for  it  is  singular  how 
forgetful  the  mind  may  become  both  of  material  and  work- 
manship, if  only  it  have  space  enough  over  which  to  range, 
and  to  remind  it,  however  feebly,  of  the  joy  that  it  has  in  con- 
tem23lating  the  flatness  and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad 
seas.  And  it  is  a  noble  thing  for  men  to  do  this  wntli  their  cut 
stone  or  moulded  clay,  and  to  make  the  face  of  a  wall  look  in- 
finite, and  its  edge  against  the  sky  like  an  horizon  :  or  even  if 
less  than  this  be  reached,  it  is  still  delightful  to  mark  the  play 
of  passing  light  on  its  broad  surface,  and  to  see  by  how  many 
artifices  and  gradations  of  tinting  and  shadow,  time  and  storm 
will  set  their  wild  signatures  upon  it ;  and  how  in  the  rising 
or  declining  of  the  day  the  unbroken  twilight  rests  long  and 
luridly  on  its  high  lineless  forehead,  and  fades  away  untracea- 
bly  down  its  tiers  of  confused  and  countless  stone. 

IX.  This,  then,  being,  as  I  think,  one  of  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  sublime  architecture,  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  neces- 
sarily consequent  upon  the  love  of  it  will  be  the  choice  of  a 
form  approaching  to  the  square  for  the  main  outline. 

For,  in  whatever  direction  the  building  is  contracted,  in 
that  direction  the  eye  will  be  drawn  to  its  terminal  lines  ;  and 
the  sense  of  surface  will  only  be  at  its  fullest  when  those  lines 
are  removed,  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  the 
square  and  circle  are  pre-eminently  the  areas  of  power  among 
those  bounded  by  purely  straight  or  curved  lines  ;  a-nd  these, 
with  their  relative  solids,  the  cube  and  sphere,  and  relative 
solids  of  progi-ession  (as  in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
portion 1  shall  call  those  masses  which  are  generated  by  tho 
progression  of  an   area  of  given  form  along  a  line  hi  a  4riven 
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direction),  the  square  and  cylindrical  column,  are  the  elements 
of  utmost  power  in  all  architectural  arrangements.  On  the 
other  hand,  grace  and  perfect  proportion  require  an  elongation 
in  some  one  direction  :  and  a  sense  of  power  may  be  comnmni- 
cated  to  this  form  of  magnitude  by  a  continuous  series  of  any 
marked  features,  such  as  the  eye  may  be  unable  to  number ; 
while  yet  we  feel,  from  their  boldness,  decision,  and  simpli- 
city, that  it  is  indeed  their  multitude  which  has  embarrassed 
us,  not  any  confusion  or  indistinctness  of  form.  This  expedi- 
ent of  continued  series  forms  the  sublimity  of  arcades  and 
aisles,  of  all  ranges  of  columns,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  those 
Greek  mouldings,  of  which,  repeated  as  they  now  are  in  all 
the  meanest  and  most  familiar  forms  of  our  furniture,  it  is  im- 
possible altogether  to  weary.  I^ow,  it  is  evident  that  the 
architect  has  choice  of  two  types  of  form,  each  properly  associ- 
ated with  its  own  kind  of  interest  or  decoration :  the  square, 
or  greatest  area,  to  be  chosen  especially  when  the  surface  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  thought ;  and  the  elongated  area,  when  the 
dimsions  of  the  surface  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  thought. 
Both  these  orders  of  form,  as  I  think  nearly  every  other  source 
of  power  and  beauty,  are  marvellously  united  in  that  building 
which  I  fear  to  weary  the  reader  by  bringing  forward  too  fre- 
quently, as  a  model  of  all  perfection — the  Doge's  palace  at 
Yenice  :  its  general  arrangement,  a  hollow  square  ;  its  principal 
fagade,  an  oblong,  elongated  to  the  eye  by  a  range  of  thii*ty- 
ifour  small  arches,  and  thirty-five  columns,  while  it  is  separated 
by  a  -richly  canopied  window  in  the  centre,  into  two  massive 
divisions,  whose  height  and  length  are  nearly  as  four  to  five ; 
the  arcades  which  give  it  length  being  confined  to  the  lower 
stories,  and  the  upper,  between  its  broad  windows,  left  a 
mighty  surface  of  smooth  marble,  chequered  with  blocks  of 
alternate  rose-color  and  white.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  be- 
lieve, to  invent  a  more  magnificent  arrangement  of  all  that  is 
in  building  most  dignified  and  most  fair. 

X.  In  the  Lombard  Romanesque,  the  two  principles  are 
more  fused  into  each  other,  as  most  characteristically  in  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa  :  length  of  proportion,  exhil)ited  by  an  arcade 
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of  twenty-one  arches  above,  and  fifteen  below,  at  the  side  of 
the  nave ;  bold  square  proportion  in  the  front ;  that  front 
divided  into  arcades,  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  lowest 
Avith  its  pillars  engaged,  of  seven  arches,  the  four  uppermost 
thrown  out  boldly  from  the  receding  wall,  and  casting  deep 
shadows ;  the  first,  above  the  basement,  of  nineteen  arches ; 
[the  second  of  twenty-one ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  eight  each ; 
sixty-three  arches  in  all ;  all  circular  headed,  all  with  cylin- 
'drical  shafts,  and  the  lowest  with  square  panellings,  set  diago- 
nally under  their  semicircles,  an  universal  ornament  in  this 
style  (Plate  XII.  fig.  7) ;  the  apse,  a  semicircle,  with  a  semi- 
dome  for  its  roof,  and  three  ranges  of  circular  arches  for  its 
exterior  ornament;  in  the  interior  of  the  nave,  a  range  of 
circular  arches  below  a  circular-arched  trif  orium,  and  a  vast  flat 
surface^  observe,  of  wall  decorated  with  striped  marble  above ; 
the  whole  arrangement  (not  a  peculiar  one,  but  characteristic  of 
every  church  of  the  period ;  and,  to  my  feeling,  the  most 
majestic ;  not  perhaps  the  fairest,  but  the  mightiest  type  of 
form  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived)  based  exclu- 
sively on  associations  of  the  circle  and  the  square. 

I  am  now,  however,  trenching  upon  ground  which  I  desire 
to  reserve  for  more  careful  examination,  in  connection  with 
other  oesthetic  questions :  but  I  believe  the  examples  I  have 
given  will  justify  my  vindication  of  the  square  form  from  the 
reprobation  which  has  been  lightly  thrown  upon  it ;  nor  might 
this  be  done  for  it  only  as  a  ruling  outline,  but  as  occurring 
constantly  in  the  best  mosaics,  and  in  a  thousand  forMs  of 
minor  decoration,  which  I  cannot  now  examine ;  my  chief 
assertion  of  its  majesty  being  always  as  it  is  an  exponent  of 
space  and  surface,  and  therefore  to  be  chosen,  either  to  rule  in 
their  outlines,  or  to  adorn  by  masses  of  light  and  shade  those 
portions  of  buildings  in  which  surface  is  to  be  rendered  precious 
or  honorable. 

XI.  Thus  far,  tlien,  of  general  forms,  and  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  scale  of  architecture  is  best  to  be  exhibited.  Let  us 
next  consider  the  manifestations  of  power  which  belong  to  its 
details  and  lesser  divisions. 
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The  first  division  we  have  to  regard,  is  the  inevitable  one 
of  masonry.  It  is  true  that  this  division  may,  by  great  art,  be 
concealed ;  but  I  think  it  unwise  (as  well  as  dishonest)  to  do 
so ;  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  very  noble  character  always 
to  be  obtained  by  the  opposition  of  large  stones  to  divided 
masonry,  as  by  shafts  and  columns  of  one  piece,  or  massy 
lintels  and  architraves,  to  wall  work  of  bricks  or  smaller  stones ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  organization  in  the  management  of  such 
parts,  like  that  of  the  continuous  bones  of  the  skeleton,  opposed 
to  the  vertebrae,  which  it  is  not  well  to  surrender.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  the  masonry  of  a 
building  is  to  be  shown :  and  also  that,  with  certain  rare  ex- 
ceptions (as  in  the  cases  of  chapels  and  shrines  of  most  finished 
workmanship),  the  smaller  the  building,  the  more  necessary  it 
is  that  its  masonry  should  be  bold,  and  vice  versa.  For  if  a 
building  be  under  the  mark  of  average  magnitude,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  increase  its  apparent  size  (too  easily  measurable) 
by  any  proportionate  diminution  in  the  scale  of  its  masonry. 
But  it  may  be  often  in  our  power  to  give  it  a  certain  nobility 
by  building  it  of  massy  stones,  or,  at  all  events,  introducing 
such  into  its  make.  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
ever  be  majesty  in  a  cottage  built  of  brick ;  but  there  is  a 
marked  element  of  sublimity  in  the  rude  and  irregular  piling 
of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  mountain  cottages  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  Scotland.  Their  size  is  not  one  whit  diminished, 
though  four  or  five  stones  reach  at  their  angles  from  the  ground 
to  th«  eaves,  or  though  a  native  rock  happen  to  project  con- 
veniently, and  to  be  built  into  the  framework  of  the  wall.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  a  building  has  once  reached  the  mark  of 
majestic  size,  it  matters,  indeed,  comparatively  little  whether 
its  masonry  be  large  or  small,  but  if  it  be  altogether  large,  it 
will  sometimes  diminish  the  magnitude  for  want  of  a  measure ; 
if  altogether  small,  it  will  suggest  ideas  of  poverty  in  material, 
or  deficiency  in  mechanical  resource,  besides  interfering  in 
many  cases  with  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  delicacy  of  the 
workmansliip.  A  very  unhappy  instance  of  such  interference 
exists  in  the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Madeleine  at  Paris, 
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where  the  cohimns,  being  built  of  very  small  stones  of  nearly 
equal  size,  with  visible  joints,  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
a  close  trellis.     So,  then,  that  masonry  will  be  generally  the 
most  magnificent  which,  without  the  use  of  materials  systemati- 
cally small  or  large,  accommodates  itself,  naturally  and  frankly, 
to  the  conditions  and  structure  of  its  work,  and  displays  alike 
its  power  of  dealing  with  the  vastest  masses,  and  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose  with  the  smallest,  sometimes  heaping  rock 
upon  rock  with  Titanic  commandment,  and  anon  binding  the 
^dusty  remnants  and  edgy  splinters  into  springing  vaults  and 
celling  domes.     And  if  the  nobility  of  this  confessed  and 
latural  masonry  were  more  commonly  felt,  we  should  not  lose 
le  dignity  of  it  by  smoothing  surfaces  and  fitting  joints.     The 
ims  which  we  waste  in  chiselling  and  polishing  stones  which 
^ould  have  been  better  left  as  they  came  from  the  quarry 
rould  often  raise  a  building  a  story  higher.     Only  in  this 
lere  is  to  be  a  certain  respect  for  material  also :   for  if  we 
mild  in  marble,  or  in  any  limestone,  the  known  ease  of  the 
workmanship  will  make  its  absence  seem  slovenly ;  it  will  be 
'■ell  to  take  advantage  of  the  stone's  softness,  and  to  make  the 
lesign  delicate  and  dependent  upon  smoothness  of  chiselled 
Lrfaces :    but  if  we  build  in  granite  or  lava,  it  is  a  folly,  in 
lost  cases,  to  cast  away  the  labor  necessary  to  smooth  it ;  it  is 
aser  to  make  the  design  granitic  itself,  and  to  leave  the  blocks 
idely  squared.     I  do  not  deny  a  certain  splendor  and  sense 
)f  power  in  the  smoothing  of  granite,  and  in  the  entire  sub- 
[uing  of  its  iron  resistance  to  the  human  supremacy.     But,  in 
most  cases,  I  believe,  the  labor  and  time  necessary  to  do  this 
would  be  better  spent  in  another  way;   and  that  to  raise  a 
building  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  with  rough  blocks,  is 
better  than  to  raise  it  to  seventy  with  smooth  ones.     There  is 
also  a  magnificence  in  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  to 
which  the  art  must  indeed  be  great  that  pretends  to  be  equiva- 
lent ;  and  a  stern  expression  of  brotherhood  with  the  mountain 
heart  from  which  it  has  been  rent,  ill-exchanged  for  a  glistering 
obedience  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  men.     His  eye  must  be 
delicate  indeed,  who  would  desire  to  see  the  Pitti  palace  polished. 
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XII.  Kext  to  those  of  the  masonry,  we  have  to  consider 
the  divisions  of  the  design  itself.  Tliose  divisions  are,  neces- 
sarily, either  into  masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  else  by  traced 
lines ;  which  latter  must  be,  indeed,  themselves  produced  by 
incisions  or  projections  which,  in  some  lights,  cast  a  certain 
breadth  of  shade,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  if  finely  enough 
cut,  be  always  true  lines,  in  distant  effect.  I  call,  for  instance, 
such  panelling  as  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  pure 
linear  division. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently  recollected,  that  a 
wall  surface  is  to  an  architect  simply  what  a  white  canvas  is 
to  A  painter,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  wall  has  already 
a  sublimity  in  its  height,  substance,  and  other  characters  already 
considered,  on  which  it  is  more  dangerous  to  break  than  to 
touch  with  shade  the  canvas  surface.  And,  for  my  own  part, 
I  think  a  smooth,  broad,  freshly  laid  surface  of  gesso  a  fairer 
thing  than  most  pictures  I  see  painted  on  it;  much  more,  a 
noble  surface  of  stone  than  most  architectural  features  which 
it  is  caused  to  assume.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  canvas 
and  wall  are  supposed  to  be  given,  and  it  is  our  craft  to  divide 
them. 

And  the  principles  on  which  this  division  is  to  be  made,  are 
as  regards  relation  of  quantities,  the  same  in  architecture  as  in 
painting,  or  indeed,  in  any  other  art  whatsoever,  only  the  painter 
is  by  his  varied  subject  partly  permitted,  partly  compelled,  to 
dispense  with  the  symmetry  of  architectural  light  and  shade, 
and  to  adopt  arrangements  apparently  free  and  accidental.  So 
that  in  modes  of  grouping  there  is  much  difference  (though  no 
opposition)  between  the  two  arts;  but  in  rules  of  quantity,  both 
are  alike,  so  far  forth  as  their  commands  of  means  are  alike. 
For  the  architect,  not  being  able  to  secure  always  the  same  depth 
or  decision  of  shadow,  nor  to  add  to  its  sadness  by  color  (be- 
cause even  when  color  is  employed,  it  cannot  follow  the  moving 
shade),  is  compelled  to  make  many  allowances,  and  avail  him- 
self of  many  contrivances,  which  the  painter  needs  neither 
consider  nor  employ. 

XIII.  Of  these  limitations  the  first  consequence  is,  that 
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positive  shade  is  a  more  necessary  and  more  sublime  tiling  in 
an  architect's  hands  than  in  a  painter's.  For  the  latter  being 
able  to  temper  his  light  with  an  under  tone  throughout,  and  to 
make  it  delightful  with  sweet  color,  or  awful  with  lurid  color, 
and  to  represent  distance,  and  air,  and  sun,  by  the  depth  of  it, 
and  mi  its  whole  space  with  expression,  can  deal  with  an  enor- 
ous,  nay,  almost  with  an  universal  extent  of  it,  and  the  best 
painters  most  delight  in  such  extent ;  but  as  light,  with  the  ar- 
chitect, is  nearly  always  liable  to  become  full  and  untempered 
sunshine  seen  upon  solid  surface,  his  only  rests,  and  his  chief 
means  of  sublimity,  are  definite  shades.  So  that,  after  size  and 
w^eight,  the  Power  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  quantity  (w^hether  measured  in  space  or  mtenseness)  of  its 
shadow ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  reality  of  its  works,  and 
the  use  and  influence  they  have  in  the  daily  life  of  men  (as 
opposed  to  those  works  of  art  wdth  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  in  times  of  rest  or  of  pleasure)  require  of  it  that  it  should 
express  a  kind  of  human  sympathy,  by  a  measure  of  darkness  as 
great  as  there  is  in  human  life  :  and  that  as  the  great  poem  and 
great  fiction  generally  affect,  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they  affect  a 
continuance  of  lyrio^  sprightliness,  but  must  be  serious  often, 
and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they  do  not  express  the  truth 
of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so  there  must  be,  in  this  magnifi- 
cently human  art  of  architecture,  some  equivalent  expression 
for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of  life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mystery  : 
and  this  it  can  only  give  by  depth  or  diffusion  of  gloom,  by. 
the  frown  upon  its  front,  and  the  shadow  of  its  recess.  So  that 
Rembrandtism  is  a  nol)le  manner  in  architecture,  though  a  false 
one  in  painting  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  any  building 
was  tnily  great,  unless  it  had  mighty  masses,  vigorous  and  deep, 
of  shadow  mingled  with  its  surface.  And  among  the  first 
habits  that  a  young  architect  should  learn,  is  that  of  thinking  in 
shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design  in  its  miserable  liny  skeleton  ; 
but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be  when  the  dawn  lights  it,  and  the 
dvisk  leaves  it ;  when  its  stones  w^ill  be  hot  and  its  crannies  cool ; 
when  the  lizards  will  bask  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build  ia 
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the  other.  Let  hhn  design  with  tlie  sense  of  cold  and  heat 
upon  him  ;  let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig  wells  in  im- 
watered  plains ;  and  lead  along  the  lights,  as  a  founder  does  his 
hot  metal ;  let  him  keep  the  full  command  of  both,  and  see 
that  he  knows  how  they  fall,  and  where  they  fade.  His  paper 
lines  and  proportions  are  of  no  value  :  all  that  he  has  to  do  must 
be  done  by  spaces  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  his  business  is  to 
see  that  the  one  is  broad  and  bold  enough  not  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  twilight,  and  the  other  deep  enough  not  to  be  dried  like 
a  shallow  pool  by  a  noon-day  sun. 

And  that  this  may  be,  the  first  necessity  is  that  the  quanti' 
ties  of  shade  or  light,  whatever  they  may  be,  shall  be  thrown 
into  masses,  either  of  something  like  equal  weight,  or  else  large 
masses  of  the  one  relieved  w^th  small  of  the  other ;  but  masses 
of  one  or  other  kind  there  must  be.  ]S[o  design  that  is  divided 
at  all,  and  is  not  divided  into  masses,  can  ever  be  of  the  small- 
est value :  this  great  law  respecting  breadth,  precisely  the  same 
in  architecture  and  painting,  is  so  important,  that  the  examina- 
tion of  its  two  principal  applications  will  include  most  of  the 
conditions  of  majestic  design  on  which  I  would  at  present  insist. 

XI Y.  Painters  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  loosely  of  masses 
of  light  and  shade,  meaning  thereby  any  large  spaces  of  either. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  sometimes  to  restrict  the  term 
"  mass  "  to  the  portions  to  which  proper  form  belongs,  and  to 
call  the  field  on  which  such  forms  are  traced,  interval.  Thus, 
in  foliage  with  projecting  boughs  or  stems,  we  have  masses  of 
light,  with  intervals  of  shade ;  and,  in  light  skies  with  dark 
clouds  upon  them,  masses  of  shade,  with  intervals  of  light. 

This  distinction  is,  in  architecture,  still  more  necessary ;  for 
there  are  two  marked  styles  dependent  upon  it :  one  in  which 
the  forms  are  drawn  with  light  upon  darkness,  as  in  Greek 
sculpture  and  pillars ;  the  other  in  which  they  are  drawn  with 
darkness  upon  light,  as  in  early  Gothic  foliation.  Now,  it  is 
not  in  the  designers  power  determinately  to  vary  degrees  and 
places  of  darkness,  but  it  is  altogether  in  his  power  to  vary  in 
determined  directions  his  degrees  of  light.  Hence,  the  use  of  the 
dark  mass  characterises,  generally,  a  trenchant  style  of  design, 
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in  which  the  darks  and  lights  are  both  flat,  and  terminated  by 
sharp  edges ;  wliile  the  use  of  the  light  mass  is  in  the  same 
way  associated  with  a  softened  and  full  manner  of  design,  in 
which  the  darks  are  much  warmed  by  reflected  lights,  and  the 
lights  are  rounded  and  melt  into  them.  The  term  applied  by 
Milton  to  Doric  bas-relief — "  bossy,"  is,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  Milton's  epithets,  the  most  comprehensive  and  expressive 
of  this  manner,  which  the  English  language  contains;  while 
the  term  which  specifically  describes  the  chief  member  of  early 
Gothic  decoration,  feuille,  foil  or  leaf,  is  equally  significative  of 
a  flat  space  of  shade. 

XY.  We  shall  shortly  consider  the  actual  modes  in  which 
these  two  kinds  of  mass  have  been  treated.  And,  first,  of  the 
light,  or  rounded,  mass.  The  modes  in  which  relief  was  se- 
cured for  the  more  projecting  forms  of  bas-relief,  by  the 
Greeks,  have  been  too  well  described  by  Mr.  Eastlake  *  to  need 
recapitulation  ;  the  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  us  from 
the  facts  he  has  remarked,  being  one  on  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion farther  to  insist  presently,  that  the  Greek  workman  cared  for 
shadow  only  as  a  dark  field. wherefrom  his  light  figure  or  de- 
sign might  be  intelligibly  detached :  his  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  one  aim  at  readableness,  and  clearness  of  accent ; 
and  all  composition,  all  harmony,  nay,  the  very  vitality  and 
energy  of  separate  groups  were,  when  necessary,  sacrificed  to 
plain  speaking.  Nor  was  there  any  predilection  for  one  kind 
of  form  rather  than  another.  Rounded  forms  were,  in  the 
columns  and  principal  decorative  members,  adopted,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  as  characteristic  of  the  things  represented. 
They  were  beautifully  rounded,  because  the  Greek  habitually 
did  well  what  he  had  to  do,  not  because  he  loved  roundness 
more  than  squareness  ;  severely  rectilinear  forms  w^ere  associated 
with  the  curved  ones  in  the  cornice  and  triglyph,  and  the  mass 
of  the  pillar  was  divided  by  a  fluting,  w^hicli,  in  distant  effect, 
destroyed  nmch  of  its  breadth.  What  power  of  light  these 
primal  arrangements  left,  was  diminished  in  successive  refine- 
znents  and  additions  of  ornament ;  and  continued  to  diminish 
*Literutmc  of  tho  Fine  Arts. — Essay  on  Bas-relief. 
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through  Roman  work,  until  the  confirmation  of  the  circular 
arch  as  a  decorative  feature.  Its  lovely  and  simple  line  taught 
the  eye  to  ask  for  a  similar  boundary  of  solid  form ;  the  dome 
followed,  and  necessarily  the  decorative  masses  were  thence- 
forward managed  with  reference  to,  and  in  sympathy  with, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  building.  Hence  arose,  among  the 
Byzantine  architects,  a  system  of  ornament,  entirely  restrained 
within  the  superfices  of  curvilinear  masses,  on  which  the  light 
fell  with  as  unbroken  gradation  as  on  a  dome  or  column,  while 
the  illumined  surface  was  nevertheless  cut  into  details  of  sin- 
gular and. most  ingenious  intricacy.  Something  is,  of  course, 
to  be  allowed  for  the  less  dexterity  of  the  workmen  ;  it  being 
easier  to  cut  down  into  a  solid  block,  than  to  arrange  the  pro- 
jecting portions  of  leaf  on  the  Greek  capital :  such  leafy  capi- 
tals are  nevertheless  executed  by  the  Byzantines  w^ith  skill 
enough  to  show  that  their  preference  of  the  massive  form  was 
by  no  means  compulsory,  nor  can  I  think  it  unwise.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  ai-rangements  of  line  are  far  more  artful 
in  the  Greek  capital,  the  Byzantine  light  and  shade  are  as  in- 
contestably  more  grand  and  masculine,  based  on  that  quality  of 
pure  gradation,  which  nearly  all  natural  objects  possess,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  is,  in  fact,  the  first  and  most  palpable 
purpose  in  natural  arrangements  of  grand  foi-m.  The  rolling 
heap  of  the  thunder-cloud,  divided  by  rents,  and  multiplied  by 
wreaths,  yet  gathering  them  all  into  its  broad,  torrid,  and  tow- 
ering zone,  and  its  midnight  darkness  opposite ;  the  scarcely 
less  majestic  heave  of  the  mountain  side,  all  torn  and  traversed 
by  depth  of  defile  and  ridge  of  rock,  yet  never  losing  the  unity 
of  its  illumined  swell  and  shadowy  decline ;  and  the  head  of 
every  mighty  tree,  rich  with  tracery  of  leaf  and  bough,  yet 
terminated  against  the  sky  by  a  true  line,  and  rounded  by  a 
green  horizon,  which,  multiplied  in  the  distant  forest,  makes  it 
look  bossy  from  above ;  all  these  mark,  for  a  great  and  honored 
law,  ihat  diffusion  of  light  for  which  the  Byzantine  ornaments 
were  designed ;  and  show  us  that  those  builders  had  truer  sym- 
pathy with  what  God  made  majestic,  than  the  self-contemjjla- 
ting  and  self -contented  Greek,     I  know  that  they  are  barbaric  in 
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coaiparison  ;  but  there  is  a  power  in  their  barbarism  of  sterner 
tone,  a  power  not  sophistic  nor  penetrative,  but  embracing  and 
mysterious  ;  a  power  faithful  more  than  thoughtful,  which 
conceived  and  felt  more  than  it  created ;  a  power  that  neither 
comprehended  nor  ruled  itself,  but  worked  and  wandered  as  it 
listed,  like  mountain  streams  and  winds ;  and  which  could  not 
rest  in  tlie  expression  or  seizure  of  finite  form.  It  could  not 
bury  itself  in  acanthus  leaves.  Its  imagery  was  taken  from  the 
shadows  of  the  storms  and  hills,  and  had  fellowship  with  the 
night  and  day  of  the  earth  itself. 

XYI.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  one  of  the 
hollow  balls  of  stone  which,  surrounded  by  flowing  leafage, 
occur  in  varied  succession  on  the  architrave  of  the  central  gate 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2.  It  seems  to  me 
singularly  beautiful  in  its  unity  of  lightness,  and  delicacy  of 
detail,  with  breadth  of  light.  It  looks  as  if  its  leaves  had  been 
sensitive,  and  had  risen  and  shut  themselves  into  a  bud  at  some 
sudden  touch,  and  would  presently  fall  back  again  into  their 
wild  flow.  The  cornices  of  San  Michele  of  Lucca,  seen  above 
and  below  the  arch,  in  Plate  VI.,  show  the  effect  of  heavy 
leafage  and  thick  stems  arranged  on  a  surface  w^hose  curve  is 
a  simple  quadrant,  the  light  dying  from  off  them  as  it  turns. 
It  would  be  diflficult,  as  I  think,  to  invent  anything  more 
noble ;  and  I  insist  on  the  broad  character  of  their  arrange- 
ment the  more  earnestly,  because,  afterwards  modified  by 
greater  skill  in  its  management,  it  became  characteristic  of  the 
richest  pieces  of  Gothic  design.  The  capital,  given  in  Plate 
v.,  is  of  the  noblest  period  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  play  of  leafage  so  luxuriant,  absolutely 
subordinated  to  the  breadth  of  two  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
What  is  done  by  the  Venetian  architect,  with  a  power  as  irre- 
sistible as  that  of  the  waves  of  his  surrounding  sea,  is  done  by 
the  masters  of  the  Cis- Alpine  Gothic,  more  timidly,  and  with 
a  manner  somewhat  cramped -and  cold,  but  not  less  expressing 
their  assent  to  the  same  great  law.  The  ice  spiculae  of  the 
North,  and  its  broken  sunshine,  seem  to  have  image  in,  and 
influence  on  the  work ;  and  the  leaves  which,  under  the  Ital- 
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ian's  hand,  roll,  and  flow,  and  bow  down  over  their  black 
shadows,  as  in  the  weariness  of  noon-day  heat,  are,  in  the 
North,  crisped  and  frost-bitten,  wrinkled  on  the  edges,  and 
sparkling  as  if  with  dew.  But  the  rounding  of  the  ruling 
form  is  not  less  sought  and  felt.  In  the  lower  part  of  Plate  I. 
is  the  finial  of  the  pediment  given  in  Plate  II.,  from  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Lo.  It  is  exactly  similar  in  feeling  to  the  By- 
zantine capital,  being  rounded  under  the  abacus  by  four 
branches  of  thistle  leaves,  whose  stems,  springing  from  the 
angles,  bend  outw^ards  and  fall  back  to  the  head,  throwing 
their  jaggy  spines  down  upon  the  full  light,  forming  two  sliai-p 
quatrefoils.  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  this  finial  to  see 
with  what  degree  of  delicacy  the  spines  were  cut ;  but  I 
have  sketched  a  natural  group  of  thistle-leaves  beside  it,  that 
the  reader  may  compare  the  types,  and  see  with  what  mastery 
they  are  subjected  to  the  broad  form  of  the  whole.  The  small 
capital  from  Coutances,  Plate  XIII.  fig.  4,  which  is  of  earlier 
date,  is  of  simpler  elements,  and  exhibits  the  principle  still 
more  clearly  ;  but  the  St.  Lo  finial  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
instances  which  might  be  gathered  even  from  the  fully  de- 
veloped flamboyant,  the  feeling  of  breadth  being  retained  in 
minor  ornaments  long  after  it  had  been  lost  in  the  main  de- 
sign, and  sometimes  capriciously  renewing  itself  throughout, 
as  in  the  cylindrical  niches  and  pedestals  which  enrich  the 
porches  of  Caudebec  and  Rouen.  Fig.  1,  Plate  I.  is  the  sim- 
plest of  those  of  Pouen  ;  in  the  more  elaborate  there  are  four 
projecting  sides,  divided  by  buttresses  into  eight  rounded  com- 
partments of  tracery  ;  even,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  outer  pier  is 
treated  with  the  same  feeling ;  and  though  composed  partly  of 
concave  recesses,  partly  of  square  shafts,  partly  of  statues  and 
tabernacle  work,  arranges  itself  as  a  whole  into  one  richly 
rounded  tower. 

XYII.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  curious  questions  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  'larger  curved  surfaces  ;  into 
the  causes  of  the  difference  in  proportion  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served betw^een  round  and  square  towers  ;  nor  into  the  reasons 
why  a  column  or  ball  may  be  richly  ornamented,  while  surface 
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decorations  would  be  inexpedient  on  masses  like  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  But  what  has  been  above  said  of  the  desireableness  of 
serenity  in  plane  surfaces,  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  those 
which  are  curved ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are,  at 
present,  considering  how  this  serenity  and  power  may  be  carried 
into  minor  divisions,  not  how  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
lower  form  may,  upon  occasion,  be  permitted  to  fret  the  calm- 
ness of  the  higher.  Nor,  though  the  instances  we  have  ex- 
amined are  of  globular  or  cylindrical  masses  chiefly,  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  breadth  can  only  be  secured  by  such  alone  : 
many  of  the  noblest  forms  are  of  subdued  curvature,  some- 
times hardly  visible  ;  but  curvature  of  some  degree  there  must 
be,  in  order  to  secure  any  measure  of  grandeur  in  a  small  mass 
of  light.  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  one 
artist  and  another,  in  the  point  of  skill,  will  be  found  in  their 
relative  delicacy  of  perception  of  rounded  surface ;  the  full 
power  of  expressing  the  perspective,  foreshortening  and  va- 
rious undulation  of  such  surface  is,  perhaps,  the  last  and  most 
difficult  attainment  of  the  hand  and  eye.  For  instance  :  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  tree  which  has  baffled  the  landscape  painter 
more  than  the  common  black  spruce  fir.  It  is  rare  that  we 
see  any  representation  of  it  other  than  caricature.  It  is  con- 
ceived as  if  it  grew  in  one  plane,  or  as  a  section  of  a  tree,  with 
a  set  of  boughs  symmetrically  dependent  on  opposite  sides.  It 
is  thought  formal,  unmanageable,  and  ugly.  It  would  be  so, 
if  it  grew  as  it  is  drawn.  But  the  power  of  the  tree  js  not  in 
that  chandeKer-like  section.  It  is  in  the  dark,  flat,  solid  tables 
of  leafage,  which  it  holds  out  on  its  strong  arms,  curved 
slightly  over  them  like  shields,  and  spreading  towards  the  ex- 
tremity like  a  hand.  It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  paint  the  sharp, 
grassy,  intricate  leafage,  until  this  ruling  form  has  been  se- 
cured ;  and  in  the  boughs  that  approach  the  spectator,  the 
foreshortening  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  wide  hill  country,  ridge 
just  rising  over  ridge  in  successive  distances ;  and  the  finger- 
like extremities,  foreshortened  to  absolute  bluntness,  require  a 
delicacy  in  the  rendering  of  them  like  that  of  the  drawing  of 
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t]\e  Lnnd  of  the  Magdalene  upon  the  vase  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Ti- 
tian. Get  but  tlie  back  of  that  fohage,  and  jou  liave  the  tree; 
but  1  camiot  name  the  artist  who  has  thorouglilj  felt  it.  So,  in 
all  drawing  and  sculpture,  it  is  the  power  of  rounding,  softly 
and  perfectly,  every  inferior  mass  which  preserves  the  seren- 
ity, a?  it  follows  the  truth,  of  Nature,  and  which  demands  the 
highept  knowledge  and  skill  from  the  w^orkman.  A  noble  de- 
sign may  always  be  told  by  the  back  of  a  single  leaf,  and  it 
was  the  sacrifice  of  this  breath  and  refinement  of  surface  for 
sharp  edges  and  extravagant  undercutting,  which  destroyed  the 
GotMc  mouldings,  as  the  substitution  of  the  line  for  the  light 
destroyed  the  Gothic  tracery.  This  change,  however,  we  shall 
better  comprehend  after  we  have  glanced  at  the  chief  condi- 
tions of  arrangement  of  the  second  kind  of  mass  ;  that  which 
is  flat,  and  of  shadow  only. 

XVIII.  We  have  noted  above  how  the  wall  surface,  com- 
posed of  rich  materials,  and  covered  with  costly  work,  in 
modes  wdiich  we  shall  examine  in  the  next  Chapter,  became  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian  architects.  Its 
broad  flat  lights  could  only  be  made  valuable  by  points  or 
masses  of  energetic  shadow,  which  were  obtained  by  the  Ro- 
manesque architect  by  means  of  ranges  of  recessed  arcade, 
in  the  management  of  which,  however,  though  all  the  efEect 
depends  upon  the  shadow  so  obtained,  the  eye  is  still,  as  in 
classical  architecture,  caused  to  dwell  upon  the  projecting  col- 
umns, capitals,  and  wall,  as  in  Plate  YI.  But  with  the  enlarge- 
ment ot  the  window,  wdiich,  in  the  Lombard  and  Romanesque 
churches,  is  usually  little  more  than  an  arched  slit,  came  the 
conception  of  the  simpler  mode  of  decoration,  by  penetrations 
wdiicli,  seen  from  within,  are  forms  of  light,  and,  from  without, 
are  forms  of  shade.  In  Italian  traceries  the  eye  is  exclusively 
fixed  upon  the  dark  forms  of  the  penetrations,  and  the  whole 
proportion  and  power  of  the  design  are  caused  to  depend  upon 
them.  The  intermediate  spaces  are,  indeed,  in  the  most  per- 
fect early  examples,  filled  with  elaborate  ornament ;  but  this 
ornament  was  so  subdued  as  never  to  disturb  the  simplicity 
and  force  of  the  dark  masses  ;  and  in  many  instances  is  en- 
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tirely  wanting.  Tlie  composition  of  tlie  wliole  depends  on  the 
proportioning  and  shaping  of  the  darks  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  can  be  more  exquisite  than  their  placing  in  the 
head  window  of  the  Giotto  campanile,  Plate  IX.,  or  the  church 
of  Or  San  Michele.  So  entirely  does  the  effect  depend  upon 
them,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  draw  Italian  tracery  in  outline  ; 
if  with  any  intention  of  rendering  its  effect,  it  is  better  to  mark 
the  black  spots,  and  let  the  rest  alone.  Of  course,  when  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  design,  its  lines 
and  mouldings  are  enough  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  works 
on  architecture  are  of  little  use,  because  they  afford  the  reader 
no  means  of  judging  of  the  effective  intention  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  state.  I^o  person,  looking  at  an  architectu- 
ral drawing  of  the  richly  foliaged  cusps  and  intervals  of  Or 
San  Michele,  would  understand  that  all  this  sculpture  was  ex- 
traneous, was  a  mere  added  grace,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  anatomy  of  the  work,  and  that  by  a  few  bold  cuttings 
through  a  slab  of  stone  he  might  reach  the  main  effect  of  it  all 
at  once.  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  plate  of  the  design  of  Gi- 
otto, endeavored  especially  to- mark  these  points  of  ^^.^r^6><9^y 
there,  as  in  every  other  instance,  black  shadows  of  a  graceful 
form  lying  on  the  white  surface  of  the  stone,  like  dark  leaves 
laid  upon  snow.  Hence,  as  before  observed,  the  universal 
name  of  foil  applied  to  such  ornaments. 

XIX.  In  order  to  the  obtaining  their  full  effect,  it  is  evident 
that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  glass. 
In  the  finest  instances,  the  traceries  are  open  lights,  either  in 
towers,  as  in  this  design  of  Giotto's,  or  in  external  arcades  like 
that  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  or  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice ;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  their  full  beauty  is  shown.  In 
domestic  buildings,  or  in  windows  of  churches  necessarily  glazed, 
the  glass  was  usually  withdrawn  entirely  behind  the  traceries. 
Those  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  stand  quite  clear  of  it, 
casting  their  shadows  in  well  detached  lines,  so  as  in  most  lights 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  double  tracery.  In  those  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  glass  was  set  in  the  tracery  itself,  as  in 
Or  San   Michele,  the   effect  of  the   latter  is  half  destroyed: 
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perliaps  the  especial  attention  paid  by  Orgagna  to  Lis  surface 
ornament,  was  connected  with  the  intention  of  so  glazing  them. 
It  is  singular  to  see,  in  late  architecture,  the  glass,  which  tor- 
mented the  bolder  architects,  considered  as  a  valuable  means  of 
making  the  lines  of  tracei-y  more  slender ;  as  in  the  smallest 
intervals  of  the  windows  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
the  glass  is  advanced  about  two  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
tracery  bar  (that  in  the  larger  spaces  being  in  the  middle,  as 
usual),  in  order  to  prevent  the  depth  of  shadow  from  farther 
diminishing  the  apparent  interval.  Much  of  the  lightness  of 
the  effect  of  the  traceries  is  owing  to  this  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant arrangement.  But,  generally  speaking,  glass  spoils  all 
traceries ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  should  be  kept 
well  within  them,  when  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  most  careful  and  beautiful  designs  should  be  reserved  for 
situations  where  no  glass  would  be  needed. 

XX.  The  method  of  decoration  by  shadow  was,  as  far  as 
we  have  hitherto  traced  it,  common  to  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Gothic.  But  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  they  in- 
stantly diverged.  Having  marble  at  his  command,  and  classical 
decoration  in  his  sight,  the  southern  architect  was  able  to  carve 
the  intermediate  spaces  with  exquisite  leafage,  or  to  vary  his 
wall  surface  with  inlaid  stones.  The  northern  architect  neither 
knew  the  ancient  work,  nor  possessed  the  delicate  material; 
and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  cover  his  walls  with  holes,  cut 
into  foiled  shapes  like  those  of  the  windows.  This  he  did, 
often  with  great  clumsiness,  but  always  with  a  vigorous  sense 
of  composition,  and  always,  observe,  depending  on  the  shadoivs 
for  effect.  Where  the  wall  was  thick  and  could  not  be  cut 
through,  and  the  foilings  were  large,  those  shadows  did  not  fill 
the  entire  space ;  but  the  form  was,  nevertheless,  draw^n  on  the 
eye  by  means  of  them,  and  when  it  was  possible,  they  were  cut 
clear  through,  as  in  raised  screens  of  pediment,  like  those  on 
the  west  front  of  Bayeux  ;  cut  so  deep  in  every  case,  as  to 
secure,  in  all  but  a  direct  low  front  light,  great  breadth  of 
shadow. 

The  spandril,  given  at   the  top  of  Plate  YIL,  is  from   the 
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soiitli-western  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lisieux ;  one  of 
the  most  quaint  and  interesting  doors  in  IS'ormandy,  probably 
soon  to  be  lost  for  ever,  by  the  continuance  of  the  masonic 
operations  which  liave  already  destroyed  the  northern  tower. 
Its  work  is  altogether  rude,  but  full  of  spirit ;  the  opposite 
spandrils  have  different,  though  balanced,  ornaments  very  in- 
accurately adjusted,  each  rosette  or  star  (as  the  five-rayed  figure, 
now  quite  defaced,  in  the  upper  portion  appears  to  liave  been) 
cut  on  its  own  block  of  stone  and  fitted  in  with  small  nicety, 
especially  illustrating  the  point  I  have  above  insisted  upon — • 
the  architect's  utter  neglect  of  the  forms  of  intermediate  stone, 
at  this  early  period. 

The  arcade,  of  which  a  single  arch  and  shaft  are  given  on 
the  left,  forms  the  flank  of  the  door ;  three  outer  shafts  bearing 
three  orders  within  the  spandril  which  I  have  drawn,  and  each 
of  these  shafts  carried  over  an  inner  arcade,  decorated  above 
with  quatre-foils,  cut  concave  and  filled  with  leaves,  the  whole 
disposition  exquisitely  picturesque  and  full  of  strange  play  of 
light  and  shade. 

For  some  time  the  penetrative  ornaments,  if  so  they  may 
be  for  convenience  called,  maintained  their  bold  and  independ- 
ent character.  Then  they  multiplied  and  enlarged,  becoming 
shallower  as  they  did  so  ;  then  they  began  to  run  together,  one 
swallowing  up,  or  hanging  on  to,  another,  like  bubbles  in  ex- 
piring foam — fig.  4,  from  a  spandril  at  Bayeux,  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  blown  from  a  pipe ;  finally,  they  lost  their  individual 
character  altogether,  and  the  eye  was  made  to  rest  on  the  sepa- 
rating lines  of  tracery,  as  we  saw  before  in  the  window  ;  and 
then  came  the  great  change  and  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  power. 

XXI.  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  one  a  quadrant  of  the  star  window 
of  the  little  chapel  close  to  St.  Anastasia  at  Yerona,  and  the 
other  a  very  singular  example  from  the  church  of  the  Eremitani 
at  Padua,  compared  with  fig.  6,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
transept  towers  of  Rouen,  show  the  closely  correspondent  con- 
ditions of  the  early  Northern  and  Southern  Gothic.'"  But,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Italian  architects,  not  being  embarrassed  for 
decoration  of  wall  surface,  and    not   being  obliged,  like  the 
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Northmen,  to  multiply  their  penetrations,  held  to  the  system 
for  some  time  longer  ;  and  while  they  increased  the  refinement 
of  the  ornament,  kept  the  purity  of  the  plan.  That  refine- 
ment of  ornament  was  their  weak  point,  however,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  renaissance  attack.  They  fell,  like  the  old 
Komans,  by  their  luxury,  except  in  the  separate  instance  of  the 
magnificent  school  of  Venice.  That  architecture  began  with 
the  luxuriance  in  Avhich  all  others  expired  :  it  founded  itself  on 
the  Byzantine  mosaic  and  fretwork ;  and  laying  aside  its  orna- 
ments, one  by  one,  while  it  fixed  its  forms  by  laws  more  and 
more  severe,  stood  forth,  at  last,  a  model  of  domestic  Gothic, 
so  grand,  so  complete,  so  nobly  systematised,  that,  to  my  mind, 
there  never  existed  an  architecture  with  so  stern  a  claim  to  our 
reverence.  I  do  not  excejDt  even  the  Greek  Doric ;  the  Doric 
had  cast  nothing  away ;  the  fourteenth  century  Venetian  had 
cast  away,  one  by  one,  for  a  succession  of  centuries,  every 
splendor  that  art  and  wealth  could  give  it.  It  had  laid  down 
its  crown  and  its  jewels,  its  gold  and  its  color,  like  a  king  dis- 
robing ;  it  had  resigned  its  exertion,  like  an  athlete  reposing ; 
once  capricious  and  fantastic,  it  had  bound  itself  by  laws  invio- 
lable and  serene  as  those  of  nature  herself .  It  retained  nothing 
but  its  beauty  and  its  power ;  both  the  highest,  but  both  re- 
strained. The  Doric  flutings  w^ere  of  irregular  number — the 
Venetian  mouldings  were  unchangeable.  The  Doric  manner 
of  ornament  admitted  no  temptation,  it  was  the  fasting  of  an 
anchorite — the  Venetian  ornament  embraced,  while  it  governed, 
all  vegetable  and  animal  forms;  it  was  the  temperance  of  a 
man,  the  command  of  Adam  over  creation.  I  do  not  know^  so 
magnificent  a  marking  of  human  authority  as  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  Venetian  over  his  own  exuberance  of  imagination ;  the 
calm  and  solemn  restraint  with  which,  his  mind  filled  with 
thoughts  of  flowing  leafage  and  fiery  life,  he  gives  those 
thoughts  expression  for  an  instant,  and  then  withdraws  within 
those  massy  bars  and  levelled  cusps  of  stone." 

And  his  power  to  do  this  depended  altogether  on  his  re- 
taining the  forms  of  the  shadows  in  his  sight.  Far  from  car- 
rying the  eye  to  the  ornaments,  upon  the  stone,  he  abandoned 
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tliese  latter  one  by  one  ;  and  while  his  mouldings  received  the 
most  shapely  order  and  symmetry,  closely  correspondent  with 
that  of  the  Ro:ien  tracery,  compare  Plates  III.  and  YIII.,  he 
kept  the  cusps  within  them  perfectly  flat,  decorated,  if  at  all, 
with  a  trefoil  (Palazzo  Foscari),  or  flllet  (Doge's  Palace)  just 
traceable  and  no  more,  so  that  the  quatrefoil,  cut  as  sharply 
through  them  as  if  it  had  been  struck  out  by  a  stamp,  told 
upon  the  eye,  with  all  its  four  black  leaves,  miles  away.  No 
knots  of  floworwork,  no  ornaments  of  any  kind,  were  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  purity  of  its  form :  the  cusp  is  usually 
quite  sharp ;  but  slightly  truncated  in  the  Palazzo  Foscari,  and 
charged  with  a  simple  ball  in  that  of  the  Doge ;  and  the  glass 
of  the  w-indow,  where  there  was  any,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
thrown  back  behind  the  stone-work^  that  no  flashes  of  light 
might  interfere  with  its  depth.  Corrupted  forms,  like  those  of 
the  Casa  d'Oro  and  Palazzo  Pisani,  and  several  others,  only 
serve  to  show  the  majesty  of  the  common  design. 

XXII.  Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  traceable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  two  kinds  of  masses  of  light  and  darkness, 
in  the  hands  of  the  earlier  architects ;  gradation  in  the  one, 
flatness  in  the  other,  and  breadth  in  both,  being  the  qualities 
sought  and  exhibited  by  every  possible  expedient,  up  to  the 
period  when,  as  we  have  before  stated,  tlie  line  was  substituted 
for  the  mass,  as  the  means  of  division  of  surface.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  illustrate  this,  as  regards  tracery ;  but  a  word 
or  two  is  still  necessary  respecting  the  mouldings. 

Those  of  the  earlier  times  were,  in  the  plurality  of  instances, 
composed  of  alternate  square  and  cylindrical  shafts,  variously 
associated  and  proportioned.  Where  concave  cuttings  occur, 
as  in  the  beautiful  west  doors  of  Bayeux,  they  are  between 
cylindrical  shafts,  which  they  throw  out  into  broad  light.  The 
eye  in  all  cases  dwells  on  broad  surfaces,  and  commonly  upon 
few.  In  course  of  time,  a  low  ridgy  process  is  seen  emerging 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  cylindrical  shaft,  forming  a  line  of 
light  upon  it  and  destroying  its  gradation.  Hardly  traceable 
at  flrst  (as  on  the  alternate  rolls  of  the  north  door  of  Rouen), 
it  grows  and  ])ushes  out  as  gradually  as  a  stag's  horns :  sharp  at 
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tirst  on  the  edge  ;  but,  becoming  prominent,  it  receives  a  trun- 
cation, and  becomes  a  definite  fillet  on  the  face  of  the  roll.  Not 
yet  to  be  checked,  it  pushes  forward  until  the  roll  itself  becomes 
subordinate  to  it,  and  is  finally  lost  in  a  slight  swell  upon  its 
sides,  while  the  concavities  have  all  the  time  been  deepening 
and  enlarging  behind  it,  until,  from  a  succession  of  square  or 
cylindrical  masses,  the  whole  moulding  has  become  a  series  of 
coneavities  edged  by  delicate  fillets,  upon  which  (sharp  lines  of 
light,  observe)  the  eye  exclusively  rests.  While  this  has  been 
taking  place,  a  similar,  though  less  total,  change  has  affected 
the  fiowerwork  itself.  In  Plate  I.  fig.  2  («),  I  have  given  two 
from  the  transepts  of  Rouen.  It  will  be  observed  how  abso- 
lutely the  eye  rests  on  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  and  on  the  three 
beri'ies  in  the  angle,  being. in  light  exactly  what  the  trefoil  is  in 
darkness.  These  mouldings  nearly  adhere  to  the  stone  ;  and 
are  very  slightly,  though  sharply,  undercut.  In  process  of  time, 
the  attention  of  the  architect,  instead  of  resting  on  the  leaves, 
went  to  the  stalks.  These  latter  were  elongated  (/),  from  the 
south  door  of  St.  Lo) ;  and  to  exhibit  them  better,  the  deep 
concavity  was  cut  behind,  so  as  to  throw  them  out  in  lines  of 
light.  The  system  was  carried  out  into  continually  increasing 
intricacy,  until,  in  the  transepts  of  Beauvais,  we  have  brackets 
and  flamboyant  traceries,  composed  of  twigs  without  any  leaves 
at  all.  This,  however,  is  a  partial,  though  a  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic, caprice,  the  leaf  being  never  generally  banished,  and  in 
the  mouldings  round  those  same  doors,  beautifully  managed, 
but  itself  rendered  liny  by  bold  marking  of  its  ribs  and  veins, 
and  by  turning  up,  and  crisping  its  edges,  large  intermediate 
spaces  being  always  left  to  be  occupied  by  intertwining  stems 
(c,  from  Caudebec).  The  trefoil  of  light  formed  by  berries  or 
acorns,  though  diminished  in  vahie,  was  never  lost  up  to  the 
last  period  of  living  Gothic. 

XXIII.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  into  its  many  ramifica- 
tions, the  influence  of  the  corrupting  principle ;  but  we  have 
seen  enough  of  it  to  enable  us  to  draw  our  pi*actical  conclusion 
— a  conclusion  a  thousand  times  felt  and  reiterated  in  the  ex- 
perience and  advice  of  every  practised  artist,  but  never  often 
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enough  repeated,  never  profoundly  enough  felt.  Of  composi- 
tion and  invention  much  has  been  written,  it  seems  to  me 
vainly,  for  men  cannot  be  taught  to  compose  or  to  invent;  of 
these,  the  highest  elements  of  Power  in  architecture,  I  do  not, 
therefore,  speak ;  nor,  here,  of  that  peculiar  restraint  in  the 
imitation  of  natural  forms,  which  constitutes  the  dignity  of 
even  the  most  luxuriant  work  of  the  great  periods.  Of  this 
restraint  I  sliall  say  a  word  or  two  in  the  next  Chapter  ;  press- 
ing now  only  the  conclusion,  as  practically  useful  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  relative  majesty  of  buildings  depends  more  on 
the  weight  and  vigor  of  their  masses  than  on  any  other  attri- 
bute of  their  design :  mass  of  everything,  of  bulk,  of  light,  of 
darkness,  of  color,  not  mere  sum  of  any  of  these,  but  breadth  of 
them  ;  not  broken  light,  nor  scattered  darkness,  nor  divided 
weight,  but  solid  stone,  broad  sunshine,  starless  shade.  Time 
would  fail  me  altogether,  if  I  attempted  to'  follow  out  the  range 
of  the  principle ;  there  is  not  a  feature,  however  apparently 
trifling,  to  which  it  cannot  give  power.  The  wooden  fillings 
of  belfry  lights,  necessary  to  protect  their  interiors  from  rain, 
are  in  England  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  neatly  exe- 
cuted cross-bars,  like  those  of  Yenetian  blinds,  which,  of 
course,  become  as  conspicuous  in  their  sharpness  as  they  are 
uninteresting  in  their  precise  carpentry,  multiplying,  more- 
over, the  horizontal  lines  which  directly  contradict  those  of 
the  architecture.  Abroad,  such  necessities  are  met  by  three  or 
four  downright  penthouse  roofs,  reaching  each  from  within 
the  window  to  the  outside  shafts  of  its  mouldings  ;  instead  of 
the  horrible  row  of  ruled  lines,  the  space  is  thus  divided  into 
four  or  five  grand  masses  of  shadow,  with  grey  slopes  of  roof 
above,  bent  or  yielding  into  all  kinds  of  delicious  swells  and 
curves,  and  covered  with  warm  tones  of  moss  and  lichen.  Yery 
often  the  thing  is  more  delightful  than  the  stone-work  itself, 
and  all  because  it  is  broad,  dark,  and  simple.  It  matters  not 
how  clumsy,  how  common,  the  means  are,  that  get  weight  and 
shadow — sloping  roof,  jutting  porch,  projecting  balcony,  hol- 
low niche,  massy  gargoyle,  frowning  parapet ;  get  but  gloom 
and  simplicity,  and   all  good  things  will  follow  in  their  place 
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and  time ;  do  but  design  witli  the  owl's  eyes  first,  and  you  will 
gain  the  falcon's  afterwards. 

XXIY.  I  am  grieved  to  have  to  insist  upon  what  seems 
so  simple  :  it  looks  trite  and  common]3lace  when  it  is  written, 
hut  pardon  me  this :  for  it  is  anything  but  an  accepted  or  un- 
derstood principle  in  practice,  and  the  less  excusably  forgotten, 
because  it  is,  of  all  the  great  and  true  law^s  of  art,  tlie  easiest 
to  obey.  The  executive  facility  of  complying  with  its  demands 
cannot  be  too  earnestly,  too  frankly  asserted.  There  are  not 
live  men  in  the  kingdom  who  could  compose,  not  twenty  who 
could  cut,  the  foliage  with  which  the  windows  of  Or  San 
Michele  are  adorned ;  but  there  is  many  a  village  clergyman 
who  could  invent  and  dispose  its  black  openings,  and  not  a 
village  mason  who  could  not  cut  them.  Lay  a  few  clover  or 
wood-roof  leaves  on  white  paper,  and  a  little  alteration  in  their 
positions  will  suggest  "figures  which,  cut  boldly  through  a  slab 
of  marble,  would  be  worth  more  window  traceries  than  an  ar- 
chitect could  draw  in  a  summer's  day.  There  are  few  men 
in  the  world  who  could  design  a  Greek  capital ;  there  are  few 
who  could  not  produce  some  vigor  of  effect  with  leaf  designs  on 
Byzantine  block  :  few  who  could  design  a  Palladian  front,  or  a 
flamboyant  pediment ;  many  who  could  build  a  square  mass 
like  the  Strozzi  palace.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  unless  that 
our  English  hearts  have  more  oak  than  stone  in  them,  and 
have  more  filial  sympathy  with  acorns  than  Alps ;  but  all  that 
we  do  is  small  and  mean,  if  not  worse — thin,  and  w^asted,  and 
unsubstantial.  It  is  not  modern  work  only;  w^e  have  built 
like  frogs  and  mice  since  the  thirteenth  century  (except  only  in 
our  castles).  What  a  contrast  between  the  pitiful  little  pigeon 
lioles  which  stand  for  doors  in  the  east  front  of  Salisbury,  look- 
ing like  the  entrances  to  a  beehive  or  a  wasp's  nest,  and  the 
soaring  arches  and  kingly  crowning  of  the  gates  of  Abbeville, 
Rouen,  and  Eheims,  or  the  rock-hewn  piers  of  Chartres,  or  the 
dark  and  vaulted  porches  and  writhed  pillars  of  Yerona  !  Of 
domestic  architecture  what  need  is  there  to  speak?  How 
small,  how"  cramped,  how  poor,  how  miserable  in  its  petty 
neatness  is  our  best !  how  beneath  the  mark  of  attack,  and  the 
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level  of  contempt,  that  which  is  common  with  us !  What  a 
strange  sense  of  formalised  deformity,  of  shrivelled  precision, 
of  starved  accuracy,  of  minute  misanthropy  have  we,  as  we 
leave  even  the  rude  streets  of  Picardy  for  the  market  towns  of 
Kent !  Until  that  street  architecture  of  ours  is  bettered,  until 
we  give  it  some  size  and  boldness,  until  we  give  our  windows 
recess,  and  our  walls  thickness,  I  know  not  how  we  can  blame 
our  architects  for  their  feebleness  in  more  important  work ; 
their  eyes  are  inured  to  narrowness  and  slightness :  can  we  ex- 
pect them  at  a  word  to  conceive  and  deal  with  breadth  and 
solidity  ?  They  ought  not  to  live  in  our  cities  ;  there  is  that 
in  their  miserable  walls  which  bricks  up  to  death  men's  imagi- 
nations, as  surely  as  ever  perished  forsworn  nun.  An  architect 
should  live  as  little  in  cities  as  a  painter.  Send  him  to  our 
hills,  and  let  him  study  there  what  nature  understands  by  a 
buttress,  and  what  by  a  dome.  There  was  something  in  the 
old  power  of  architecture,  which  it  had  from  the  recluse  more 
than  from  the  citizen.  The  buildings  of  which  I  have  spoken 
with  chief  praise,  rose,  indeed,  out  of  the  war  of  the  piazza, 
and  above  the  fury  of  the  populace  :  and  Heaven  forbid  that 
for  such  cause  we  should  ever  have  to  lay  a  larger  stone,  or 
rivet  a  firmer  bar,  in  our  England !  But  we  have  other  sources 
of  power,  in  the  imagery  of  our  iron  coasts  and  azure  hills ; 
of  power  more  pure,  nor  less  serene,  than  that  of  the  hermit^ 
spirit  which  once  lighted  with  white  lines  of  cloisters  the* 
glades  of  the  xilpine  pine,  and  raised  into  ordered  spires  the 
wild  rocks  of  the  Norman  sea ;  which  gave  to  the  temple  gate 
the  depth  and  darkness  of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave ;  and  lifted, 
out  of  the  populous  city,  grey  cliffs  of  lonely  stone,  into  the 
midst  of  sailing  birds  and  silent  air 
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THE   LAMP    OF    BEAUTY. 

I.  It  was  stated,  in  the  outset  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  value  of  architecture  depended  on  two  distinct  char- 
acters :  the  one,  the  impression  it  receives  from  human  power ; 
the  other,  the  image  it  bears  of  the  natural  creation.  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  what  manner  its  majesty  was  attribu- 
table to  a  sympathy  with  the  effort  and  trouble  of  human  life 
(a  sympathy  as  distinctly  j^erceived  in  the  gloom  and  mystery 
of  form,  as  it  is  in  the  melancholy  tones  of  sounds).  I  desire 
now  to  trace  that  happier  element  of  its  excellence,  consisting 
in  a  noble  rendering  of  images  of  Beauty,  derived  chiefly  from 
the  external  appearances  of  organic  nature. 

It  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  in- 
quiry respecting  the  essential  causes  of  impressions  of  beauty. 
I  have  partly  expressed  my  thoughts  on  this  matter  in  a  pre- 
vious work,  and  I  hope  to  develope  them  hereafter.  But  since 
all  such  inquiries  can  only  be  founded  on  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Beauty,  and  since  they 
presume  that  the  feeling  of  mankind  on  this  subject  is  univer- 
sal and  instinctive,  I  shall  base  my  present  investigation  on 
this  assumption  ;  and  only  asserting  that  to  be  beautiful  wliich 
I  believe  will  be  granted  me  to  be  so  without  dispute,  I  would 
endeavor  shortly  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  this  element  of 
delight  is  to  be  best  engrafted  upon  architectural  design,  what 
are  the  purest  sources  from  which  it  is  to  be  derived,  and  what 
the  errors  to  be  avoided  in  its  pursuit. 

II.  It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  somewhat  rashly  limited 
the  elements  of  architectural  beauty  to  imitative  forms.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  every  arrangement  of  line  is  directly 
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suggested  by  a  natural  object ;  but  that  all  beautiful  lines  are 
adaptations  of  those  which  are  commonest  in  the  external  cre- 
ation ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  their  association, 
the  resemblance  to  natural  work,  as  a  type  and  help,  must  be 
more  closely  attempted,  and  more  clearly  seen ;  and  that  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  and  that  a  very  low  one,  man  cannot  ad- 
vance in  the  invention  of  beauty,  without  directly  imitating 
natural  form.  Thus,  in  the  Doric  temple,  the  triglyph  and  cor- 
nice are  unimitative ;  or  imitative  only  of  artificial  cuttings  of 
wood.  IS'o  one  would  call  these  members  l)eautiful.  Their 
influence  over  us  is  in  their  severity  and  simplicity.  The 
fluting  of  the  column,  which  I  doubt  not  was  the  Greek  sym- 
bol of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  was  imitative  in  its  origin^  and 
feebly  resembled  many  caniculated  organic  structures.  Beauty 
is  instantly  felt  in  it,  but  of  a  low  order.  The  decoration 
proper  was  sought  in  the  true  forms  of  organic  life,  and  those 
chiefly  human.  Again :  the  Doric  capital  was  unimitative ; 
but  all  the  beauty  it  had  was  dependent  on  the  precision  of  its 
ovolo,  a  natural  curve  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Ionic  capital  (to  my  mind,  as  an  architectural  invention,  exceed- 
ingly base)  nevertheless  depended  for  all  the  beauty  that  it  had 
on  its  adoption  of  a  spiral  line,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all 
that  characterise  the  inferior  orders  of  animal  organism  and 
habitation.  Farther  progress  could  not  be  made  without  a  di- 
rect imitation  of  the  acanthus  leaf. 

Again  :  the  Romanesque  arch  is  beautiful  as  an  abstract 
Mne.  Its  type  is  always  before  us  in  that  of  the  apparent  vault 
of  heaven,  and  horizon  of  the  earth.  The  cylindrical  pillar  is 
always  beautiful,  for  God  has  so  moulded  the  stem  of  every 
tree  that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  The  pointed  arch  is  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  the  termination  of  every  leaf  that  shakes  in  summer 
wind,  and  its  most  fortunate  associations  are  directly  borrowed 
from  the  tref oiled  grass  of  the  field,  or  from  the  stars  of  its 
flowers.  Further  than  this,  man's  invention  could  not  reach 
without  frank  imitation.  His  next  step  was  to  gather  the 
flowers  themselves,  and  wreathe  them  in  his  capitals. 

III.  Now,  I  would  insist  especially  on  the  fact,  of  which  I 
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doubt  not  that  fiu'tlier  illustrations  will  occur  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  that  all  most  lovely  forms  and  thoughts  are 
directly  taken  from  natural  objects  ;  because  I  would  fain  be 
allowed  to  assume  also  the  converse  of  this,  namely,  that  forms 
which  are  not  taken  from  natural  objects  unust  be  ugly.  I 
know  this  is  a  bold  assum])tion ;  but  as  I  have  not  space  to 
reason  out  the  points  wherein  essential  beauty  of  form  con- 
sists, that  being  far  too  serious  a  work  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
bye  way,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  use  this  accidental 
mark  or  test  of  beauty,  of  whose  truth  the  considerations 
which  I  hope  hereafter  to  lay  before  the  reader  may  assure 
him.  I  say  an  accidental  mark,  since  forms  are  not  beautiful 
hecause  they  are  copied  from  nature ;  only  it  is  out  of  the 
powder  of  man  to  conceive  beauty  without  her  aid.  I  believe 
the  reader  will  grant  me  this,  even  from  the  examples  above 
advanced ;  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  it  is  granted 
must  attach  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  conclusions  which 
will  follow  from  it ;  but  if  it  be  granted  frankly,  it  will 
enable  me  to  determine  a  matter  of  very  essential  impor- 
tance, namely,  what  is  or  is  not  ornament.  For  there  are 
many  forms  of  so  called  decoration  in  architecture,  habitual, 
and  received,  therefore,  w^itli  approval,  or  at  all  events  without 
any  venture  at  expression  or  dislike,  which  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  to  be  not  ornament  at  all,  but  to  be  ugly 
things,  the  expense  of  which  ought  in  truth  to  be  set  down 
in  the  architect's  contract,  as  "  For  Monstriiication,"  I  be- 
lieve that  we  regard  these  customary  deformities  with  a  savage 
complacency,  as  an  Indian  does  his  flesh  patterns  and  paint 
(all  nations  being  in  certain  degrees  and  senses  savage).  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  prove  them  to  be  monstrous,  and  I  hope 
hereafter  to  do  so  conclusively  ;  but,  meantime,  I  can  allege  in 
defence  of  my  persuasion  nothing  but  this  fact  of  their  being 
unnatural,  to  w^hicli  the  reader  must  attach  such  weight  as  he 
thinks  it  deserves.  There  i«,  however,  a  peculiar  difficulty  in 
using  this  proof  ;  it  requires  the  writer  to  assume,  very  imper- 
tinently, that  nothing  is  natural  but  what  he  has  seen  or 
supposes  to  exist.     I  would  not  do  this  ;  for  I  suppose  there  is 
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no  conceivable  form  or  grouping  of  forms  but  in  some  part  of 
the  universe  an  example  of  it  may  be  found.  But  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  considering  those  forms  to  be  most  natural 
which  are  most  frequent ;  or,  rather,  that  on  the  shapes  which 
in  the  everj-day  world  are  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  men,  God 
has  stamped  those  characters  of  beauty  which  He  has  made 
It  man's  nature  to  love ;  while  in  certain  exceptional  forms 
He  has  shown  that  the  adoption  of  the  others  was  not  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  part  of  the  adjusted  harmony  of  cre- 
ation. I  believe  that  thus  we  may  reason  from  Frequency 
to  Beauty,  and  vice  versa ;  that  knowing  a  thing  to  be  fre- 
quent, we  may  assume  it  to  be  beautiful ;  and  assume  that 
which  is  most  frequent  to  be  most  beautiful :  I  mean,  of 
course,  visibly  frequent ;  for  the  forms  of  things  which  are 
hidden  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  anatomy  of  animal 
frames,  are  evidently  not  intended  by  their  Maker  to  bear 
the  habitual  gaze  of  man.  And,  again,  by  frequency  I  mean 
that  limited  and  isolated  frequency  which  is  characteristic  of 
all  perfection ;  not  mere  multitude  :  as  a  rose  is  a  common 
flower,  but  yet  there  are  not  so  many  roses  on  the  tree  as 
there  are  leaves.  In  this  respect  Nature  is  sparing  of  her 
highest,  and  lavish  of  her  less,  beauty ;  but  I  call  the  flower 
as  frequent  as  the  leaf,  because,  each  in  its  allotted  quantity, 
where  the  one  is,  there  will  ordinarily  be  the  other. 

lY.  The  first  so-called  ornament,  then,  which  I  would 
attack  is  that  Greek  fret,  now,  I  believe,  usually  known  by 
the  Italian  name  Guilloche,  which  is  exactly  a  case  in  point. 
It  so  happens  that  in  crystals  of  bismuth,  formed  by  the  un- 
agitated  cooling  of  the  melted  metal,  there  occurs  a  natural 
resemblance  of  it  almost  perfect.  But  crystals  of  bismuth 
not  only  are  of  unusual  occurrence  in  every-day  life,  but 
their  form  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  among  minerals  ;  and 
not  only  unique,  but  only  attainable  by  an  artificial  process, 
the  metal  itself  never  being  found  pure.  I  do  not  remember 
any  other  substance  or  arrangement  which  presents  a  resem- 
blance to  this  Greek  ornament ;  and  I  think  that  I  may  trust 
my  remembrance  as  including  most  of  the  arrangements  which 
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occur  in  the  outward  forms  of  eominun  and  familiar  things. 
On  this  ground,  then,  I  allege  that  ornament  to  be  ugly ;  or, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  monstrous ;  different  from 
anything  which  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  admire:  and  I 
think  an  uncarved  fillet  or  plinth  infinitely  preferable  to  one 
covered  with  this  vile  concatenation  of  straight  lines :  unless 
indeed  it  be  employed  as  a  foil  to  a  true  ornament,  which  it 
may,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  advantage;  or  excessively 
small,  as  it  occurs  on  coins,  the  harshness  of  its  arrangement 
being  less  perceived. 

Y.  Often  in  association  with  this  horrible  design  we  find, 
in  Greek  works,  one  which  is  as  beautiful  as  this  is  painful — 
that  egg  and  dart  moulding,  whose  perfection  in  its  place  and 
way,  has  never  been  surpassed.  And  why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  form  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed  is  one  not 
only  familiar  to  us  in  the  soft  housing  of  the  bird's  nest,  but 
happens  to  be  that  of  nearly  every  pebble  that  rolls  and  mur- 
murs under  the  surf  of  the  sea,  on  all  its  endless  shore.  And 
with  that  a  peculiar  accuracy  ;  for  the  mass  which  bears  the 
light  in  this  moulding  is  7iot  in  good  Greek  work,  as  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Erechtheum,  merely  of  the  shape  of  an  egg.  It 
is  flattened  on  the  upper  surface,  with  a  delicacy  and  keen 
sense  of  variety  in  the  curve  which  it  is  impossible  too  highly 
to  praise,  attaining  exactly  that  flattened,  imperfect  oval,  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  be  the  form  of  the  pebble  lifted 
at  random  from  the  rolled  beach.  Leave  out  this  flatness,  and 
the  moulding  is  vulgar  Instantly.  It  is  singular  also  that  the 
insertion  of  this  rounded  form  in  the  hollow  recess  has  a 
painted  type  in  the  plumage  of  the  Argus  pheasant,  the  eyes 
of  whose  feathers  are  so  shaded  as  exactly  to  represent  an  oval 
form  placed  in  a  hollow. 

YI.  It  will  evidently  follow,  upon  our  application  of  this 
test  of  natural  resemblance,  that  we  sliall  at  once  conclude  that 
all  perfectly  beautiful  forms  must  be  composed  of  curves  ;  since 
there  is  hardly  any  connnon  natural  form  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discover  a  straight  line.  Nevertheless,  Architecture, 
having  necessarily  to  deal  with  straight  lines  essential  to  its 
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purj)ose3  in  many  instances  and  to  the  expression  of  its  power 
in  others,  must  frequently  be  content  with  tliat  measure  of 
beauty  wliich  is  consistent  witli  such  primal  forms  ;  and  we 
may  presume  that  utmost  measure  of  beauty  to  have  been 
attained  when  the  arrangements  of  such  lines  are  consistent 
with  the  most  frequent  natural  groupings  of  them  we  can  dis- 
cover, although,  to  find  right  lines  in  nature  at  all,  we  may 
be  compelled  to  do  violence  to  her  finished  work,  break 
through  the  sculj^tured  and  colored  surfaces  of  her  crags,  and 
examine  the  processes  of  their  crystallisation. 

YII.  I  have  just  convicted  the  Greek  fret  of  ugliness,  be- 
cause it  has  no  precedent  to  allege  for  its  arrangement  except 
an  artificial  form  of  a  rare  metal.  Let  us  bring  into  court  an 
ornament  of  Lombard  architects,  Plate  XII.  fig,  Y,  as  exclu- 
sively composed  of  right  lines  as  the  other,  only,  observe,  with 
the  noble  element  of  shadow  added.  This  ornament,  taken 
from  the  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  is  universal  through- 
out the  Lombard  churches  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  Flo- 
rence ;  and  it  will  be  a  grave  stain  upon  them  if  it  cannot 
be  defended.  Its  first  apology  for  itself,  made  in  a  hurry, 
sounds  marvellously  like  the  Greek  one,  and  highly  dubious. 
It  says  that  its  terminal  contour  is  the  very  image  of  a  care- 
fully prepared  artificial  crystal  of  common  salt.  Salt  being, 
however,  a  substance  considerably  more  familiar  to  us  than 
bismuth,  the  chances  are  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  accused 
Lombard  ornament  already.  But  it  has  more  to  say  for  itself, 
and  more  to  the  purpose ;  namely,  that  its  main  outline  is  one 
not  only  of  natural  crystallisation,  but  among  the  very  first  and 
commonest  of  crystalline  forms,  being  the  primal  condition  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  of  the 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  lead,  of  fluor  spar,  &c. ;  and  that  those 
projecting  forms  in  its  surface  represent  the  conditions  of 
stnicture  which  effect  the  change  into  another  relative  and 
equally  common  crystalline  form,  the  cube.  This  is  quite 
enough.  We  may  rest  assured  it  is  as  good  a  combination  of 
such  simple  right  lines  as  can  be  put  together,  and  gracefully 
fitted  for  every  place  in  which  such  lines  are  necessary 
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yill.  The  next  ornament  whose  cause  I  would  try  is  that 
of  our  Tudor  work,  the  portculhs.  Heticulation  is  common 
enough  in  natural  form,  and  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is  either  of 
the  most  delicate  and  gauzy  texture,  or  of  variously  sized 
meshes  and  undulating  lines.  There  is  no  family  relation  be- 
tween portcullis  and  cobwebs  or  beetles'  wings  ;  something  like 
it,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  some  kinds  of  crocodile  armor  and 
on  the  backs  of  the  Northern  divers,  but  always  beautifully 
varied  in  size  of  mesh.  There  is  a  dignity  in  the  thing  itself, 
if  its  size  were  exhibited,  and  the  shade  given  through  its 
bars;  but  even  these  merits  are  taken  away  in  the  Tudor 
diminution  of  it,  set  on  a  solid  surface.  It  has  not  a  single 
syllable,  I  believe,  to  say  in  its  defence.  It  is  another  mon- 
ster, absolutely  and  unmitigatedly  frightful.  All  that  carv- 
ing on  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  simply  deforms  the  stones 
of  it. 

In  the  same  clause  with  the  portcullis,  we  may  condemn  all 
heraldic  decoration,  so  far  as  beauty  is  its  object.  Its  pride  and 
significance  have  their  proper  place,  fitly  occurring  in  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  building,  as  over  its  gates ;  and  allowably  in 
places  where  its  legendary  may  be  plainly  read,  as  in  painted 
windows,  bosses  of  ceilings,  &c.  And  sometimes,  of  course, 
the  forms  which  it  presents  may  be  beautiful,  as  of  animals,  or 
simple  symbols  like  the  fleur-de-lis  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
heraldic  similitudes  and  arrangements  are  so  professedly  and 
pointedly  unnatural,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  any- 
thing uglier ;  and  the  use  of  them  as  a  repeated  decoration 
will  utterly  destroy  both  the  power  and  beauty  of  any  build- 
ing. Common  sense  and  courtesy  also  forbid  their  repetition. 
It  is  right  to  tell  those  who  enter  your  doors  that  you  are  such 
a  one,  and  of  such  a  rank ;  but  to  tell  it  to  them  again  and 
again,  wherever  they  turn,  becomes  soon  impertinence,  and  at 
last  folly.  Let,  therefore,  the  entire  bearings  occur  in  few 
places,  and  these  not  considered  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an  in- 
scription ;  and  for  frequent  appliance,  let  any  single  and  fair 
symbol  be  chosen  out  of  them.  Thus  we  may  multiply  as 
much  as  we  choose  the  French  fleur-de-lis,  or  the  Florentine 
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giglio  bianco,  or  the  English  rose  ;  but  we  must  not  niuUiply 
a  King's  arms. 

IX.  It  will  also  follow,  from  these  considerations,  that  if 
any  one  part  of  heraldic  decoration  be  worse  than  another,  it 
is  the  motto  ;  since,  of  all  things  unlike  nature,  the  forms  of 
letters  are,  perhaps,  the  most  so.  Even  graphic  tellurium  and 
felspar  look,  at  their  clearest,  anything  but  legible.  All  letters 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  frightful  things,  and  to  be 
endured  only  upon  occasion ;  that  is  to  say,  in  places  where 
the  sense  of  the  inscription  is  of  more  importance  than  exter- 
nal ornament.  Inscriptions  in  churches,  in  rooms,  and  on  pic- 
tures, are  often  desirable,  but  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
architectural  or  pictorial  ornaments  :  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
obstinate  oifences  to  the  eye,  not  to  be  suffered  except  when 
their  intellectual  office  introduces  them.  Place  them,  there- 
fore, where  they  will  be  read,  and  there  only  ;  and  let  them 
be  plainly  written,  and  not  turned  upside  down,  nor  wrong 
end  first.  It  is  an  ill  sacrifice  to  beauty  to  make  that  illegi- 
ble whose  only  merit  is  in  its  sense.  "Write  it  as  you  would 
speak  it,  simply ;  and  do  not  draw  the  eye  to  it  when  it 
would  fain  rest  elsewhere,  nor  recommend  your  sentence  by 
anything  but  a  little  openness  of  place  and  architectural  silence 
about  it.  Write  the  Commandments  on  the  church  walls 
where  they  may  be  plainly  seen,  but  do  not  put  a  dash  and  a 
tail  to  every  letter  ;  and  remember  that  you  are  an  architect,  not 
a  writing  master. 

X..  Inscriptions  appear  sometimes  to  be  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  the  scroll  on  which  they  are  written ;  and  in  late  and 
modern  painted  glass,  as  well  as  in  architecture,  these  scrolls 
arc  flourished  and  turned  hither  and  thither  as  if  they  were 
ornamental.  Ribands  occur  frequently  in  arabesques, — in  some 
of  a  high  order,  too, — tying  up  flowers,  or  flitting  in  and  out 
among  the  fixed  forms.  Is  there  anything  like  ribands  in  na- 
ture ?  It  might  be  thought  that  grass  and  sea-weed  afforded 
apologetic  types.  They  do  not.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  their  structure  and  that  of  a  riband.  They  have  a 
skeleton,  an  anatomy,  a  central  rib,  or  fibi'e,  or  framework  of 
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some  kind  or  anotlier,  wliicli  lias  a  beginning  and  an  end,  a 
root  and  head,  and  whose  make  and  strength  effects  every  di- 
rection of  their  motion,  and  every  line  of  their  form.  The 
loosest  weed  that  drifts  and  waves  under  the  heavino^  of  the 
sea,  or  hangs  heavily  on  the  brown  and  slippery  shore,  has  a 
marked  strength,  structure,  elasticity,  gradation  of  substance  ; 
its  extremities  are  more  finely  fibred  than  its  centre,  its  cen- 
tre than  its  root :  every  fork  of  its  ramification  is  measured 
and  proportioned  ;  every  wave  of  its  languid  lines  is  love.  It 
has  its  allotted  size,  and  place,  and  function  ;  it  is  a  specific 
creature.  What  is  there  like  this  in  a  riband  ?  It  has  no  struc- 
ture :  it  is  a  succession  of  cut  threads  all  alike  ;  it  has  no  skel- 
eton, no  make,  no  form,  no  size,  no  will  of  its  own.  You  cut 
it  and  crush  it  into  what  you  will.  It  has  no  strength,  no 
languor.  It  cannot  fall  into  a  single  graceful  form.  It  cannot 
wave,  in  the  true  sense,  but  only  flutter :  it  cannot  bend,  in  the 
true  sense,  but  only  turn  and  be  wrinkled.  It  is  a  vile  thing; 
it  spoils  all  that  is  near  its  wretched  film  of  an  existence. 
JS^ever  use  it.  Let  the  flowers  come  loose  if  thej^  cannot  keep 
together  without  being  tied  ;  leave  the  sentence  unwritten  if 
you  cannot  write  it  on  a  tablet  or  book,  or  plain  roll  of  paper. 
I  know  what  authority  there  is  against  me.  I  remember  the 
scrolls  of  Perngino's  angels,  and  the  ribands  of  Raphael's  ara- 
besques, and  of  Ghiberti's  glorious  bronze  flowers  :  no  matter ; 
they  are  every  one  of  them  vices  and  uglinesses.  Raphael  usually 
felt  this,  and  used  an  honest  and  rational  tablet,  as  in  the  Ma- 
donna di  Fuligno.  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  type  of  such  tab- 
lets in  nature,  but  all  the  diiference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tablet  is  not  considered  as  an  ornament,  and  the  riband,  or  fly- 
ing scroll,  is.  The  tablet,  as  in  Albert  Durer's  Adam  and  Eve, 
is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  writing,  understood  and  al- 
lowed as  an  ugly  but  necessary  interruption.  Tlie  scroll  is 
extended  as  an  ornamental  form,  which  it  is  not,  nor  ever  can 
be. 

XL  But  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  want  of  organisation 
and  form  might  be  aflirmed  of  drapery  also,  and  that  this 
latter  is  a  noble  subject  of  sculpture.     T>y  no  means.     When 
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was  drapery  a  subject  of  sculpture  by  itself,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  handkerchief  on  urns  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
in  some  of  the  baser  scenic  Italian  decorations  ?  Drapery,  as 
such,  is  always  ignoble ;  it  becomes  a  subject  of  interest  only 
by  the  colors  it  bears,  and  the  impressions  which  it  receives 
from  some  foreign  form  or  force.  All  noble  draperies,  either 
in  painting  or  sculpture  (color  and  texture  being  at  present  out 
of  our  consideration),  have,  so  far  as  they  are  anything  more 
than  necessities,  one  of  two  great  functions ;  they  are  the  ex- 
ponents of  motion  and  of  gravitation.  They  are  the  most  val- 
uable means  of  expressing  past  as  well  as  present  motion  in  the 
figure,  and  they  are  almost  the  only  means  of  indicating  to  the 
eye  the  force  of  gravity  which  resists  such  motion.  The 
Greeks  used  drapery  in  sculpture  for  the  most  part  as  an  ugly 
necessity,  but  availed  themselves  of  it  gladly  in  all  representa- 
tion of  action,  exaggerating  the  arrangements  of  it  which  ex- 
press lightness  in  the  material,  and  follow  gesture  in  the  per- 
son. The  Christian  sculptors,  caring  little  for  the  body,  or 
disliking  it,  and  depending  exclusively  on  the  countenance,  re- 
ceived drapery  at  first  contentedly  as  a  veil,  but  soon  perceived 
a  capacity  of  expression  in  it  which  the  Greek  had  not  seen  or 
had  despised.  The  principal  elemert  of  this  expression  was 
the  entire  removal  of  agitation  from  what  was  so  pre-eminently 
capable  of  being  agitated.  It  fell  from  their  human  forms 
plumb  down,  sweeping. the  ground  heavily,  and  concealing  the 
feet ;  while  the  Greek  drapery  was  often  blown  away  from  the 
thigh.  The  thick  and  coarse  stuffs  of  the  monkish  dresses,  so 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  thin  and  gauzy  web  of  antique  ma- 
terial, suggested  simplicity  of  division  as  w^ell  as  weight  of 
fall.  There  was  no  crushing  nor  subdividing  them.  And  thus 
the  drapery  gradually  came  to  represent  the  spirit  of  repose  as 
it  before  had  of  motion,  repose  saintly  and  severe.  The  wind 
had  no  power  upon  the  garment,  as  the  passion  none  upon  the 
soul ;  and  the  motion  of  the  figure  only  bent  into  a  softer  line 
the  stillness  of  the  falling  veil,  followed  by  it  like  a  slow  cloud 
by  drooping  rain  :  only  in  links  of  lighter  undulation  it  fol- 
lowed the  dances  of  the  anirols. 
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Thus  treated,  drapery  is  indeed  noble ;  but  it  is  as  an  expo- 
nent of  other  and  higher  things.  As  that  of  gravitation,  it 
has  especial  majesty,  being  literally  the  only  means  we  have 
of  fully  representing  this  mysterious  natural  force  of  earth  (for 
falling  water  is  less  passive  and  less  defined  in  its  lines).  So, 
again,  in  sails  it  is  beautiful  because  it  receives  the  forms  of 
solid  curved  surface,  and  expresses  the  force  of  another  invisi- 
ble element.  But  drapery  trusted  to  its  own  merits,  and  given 
for  its  own  sake, — drapery  like  that  of  Carlo  Dolci  and  the 
Caraccis, — is  always  base. 

XII.  Closely  connected  with  the  abuse  of  scrolls  and  bands, 
is  that  of  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers  as  an  architectural 
decoration,  for  unnatural  arrangements  are  just  as  ugly  as  un- 
natural f oi-ms ;  and  architecture,  in  borrowing  the  objects  of 
nature,  is  bound  to  place  them,  as  far  as  may  be  in  her  power, 
in  such  associations  as  may  befit  and  express  their  origin.  She 
is  not  to  imitate  directly  the  natural  arrangement ;  she  is  not 
to  carve  irregular  stems  of  ivy  up  her  columns  to  account  for 
the  leaves  at  the  top,  but  she  is  nevertheless  to  place  her  most 
exuberant  vegetable  ornament  just  -where  Nature  would  have 
placed  it,  and  to  give  some  indication  of  that  radical  and  con- 
nected structure  which  Nature  would  have  given  it.  Thus  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  beautiful,  because  it  expands  under  the 
abacus  just  as  Nature  would  have  expanded  it ;  and  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  leaves  had  one  root,  though  that  root  is  unseen. 
And  the  flamboyant  leaf  mouldings  are  beautiful,  because  they 
nestle  and  nin  up  the  hollows,  and  fill  the  angles,  and  clasp 
the  shafts  which  natural  leaves  would  have  delighted  to  fill 
and  to  clasp.  They  are  no  mere  cast  of  natural  leaves :  they 
are  counted,  orderly,  and  architectural :  but  they  are  naturally, 
and  therefore  beautifully,  placed. 

XIII.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Nature  never  uses 
festoons  :  she  loves  them,  and  uses  them  lavishly ;  and  though 
she  does  so  only  in  those  places  of  excessive  luxuriance  wherein 
it  seems  to  me  that  architectural  types  should  seldom  be  sought, 
yet  a  falling  tendril  or  pendent  bough  might,  if  managed  with 
freedom  and  grace,  be  well  introduced  into  luxuriant  decora- 
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tion  (or  if  not,  it  is  not  tlieir  want  of  beauty,  but  of  arcliitec- 
tiiral  litness,  which  incapacitates  them  for  such  uses).  But 
v/liat  resemblance  to  such  example  can  we  trace  in  a  mass  of  all 
manner  of  fruit  and  flowers,  tied  heavily  into  a  long  bunch, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  pinned  up  by  both  ends  against  a 
dead  wall  ?  For  it  is  strange  that  the  wildest  and  most  fanciful 
of  the  builders  of  tmly  luxuriant  architecture  never  ventured, 
so  far  as  I  know,  even  a  pendent  tendril ;  while  the  severest 
masters  of  the  revived  Greek  permitted  this  extraordinary  piece 
of  luscious  ugliness  to  be  fastened  in  the  middle  of  their  blank 
surfaces.  So  surely  as  this  arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole 
value  of  the  flower  work  is  lost.  Who  among  the  crowds  that 
gaze  upon  the  building  evei*  pause  to  admire  the  flower  work  of 
St.  Paul's?  It  is  as  careful  and  as  rich  as  it  can  be,  yet  it  adds 
no  delightfulness  to  the  ediflce.  It  is  no  part  of  it.  It  is  an 
ugly  excrescence.  We  always  conceive  the  building  without  it, 
and  should  be  happier  if  our  conception  were  not  disturbed  by 
its  presence.  It  makes  the  rest  of  the  architecture  look  pov- 
erty-stricken, instead  of  sublime ;  and  yet  it  is  never  enjoyed 
itself.  Had  it  been  put,  where  it  ought,  into  the  capitals,  it 
would  have  been  beheld  with  never-ceasing  delight.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  could  have  been  so  in  the  present  building,  for  such 
kind  of  architecture  has  no  business  with  rich  ornament  in 
any  place ;  but  that  if  those  groups  of  flowers  had  .been  put 
into  natural  places  in  an  edifice  of  another  style,  their  value 
would  have  been  felt  as  vividly  as  now  their  uselessness.  What 
applies  to  festoons  is  still  more  sternly  true  of  garlands.  A 
garland  is  meant  to  be  seen  upon  a  head.  There  it  is  beautiful, 
because  we  suppose  it  newly  gathered  and  joyfully  worn.  But 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  hung  upon  a  wall.  If  you  want  a  circular 
ornament,  put  a  flat  circle  of  colored  marble,  as  in  the  Casa 
Dario  and  other  such  palaces  at  Venice ;  or  put  a  star,  or  a  me- 
dallion, or  if  you  wgmt  a  ring,  put  a  solid  one,  but  do  not  carve 
the  images  of  garlands,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  used  in  the 
last  procession,  and  been  hung  up  to  dry,  and  serve  next  tune 
withered.  Why  not  also  carve  pegs,  and  hats  upon  them  ? 
XIY.  One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  modern  Gothic  archi- 
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tecture,  tliougli  seemingly  an  unimportant  feature^is  an  excres- 
cence, as  offensive  bj  its  poverty  as  the  garland  by  its  p'ofusion, 
the  dripstone  in  the  shape  of  the  handle  of  a  chest  of  drawers, 
which  is  used  over  the  square-headed  windows  of  w^iat  we  call 
Elizabethan  buildings.  In  the  last  Chapter,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  square  form  was  shown  to  be  that  of  pre-eminent 
Power,  and  to  be  properly  adapted  and  limited  to  the  exhibition 
of  space  or  surface.  Hence,  when  the  window  is  to  be  an 
exponent  of  power,  as  for  instance  in  those  by  M.  Angelo  in 
the  lower  story  of  the  Palazzo  Ricardi  at  Florence,  the  square 
head  is  the  most  noble  form  they  can  assume ;  but  then  either 
their  space  must  be  unbroken,  and  their  associated  mouldings 
the  most  severe,  or  else  the  square  must  be  used  as  a  finial  out- 
line, and  is  chiefly  to  be  associated  with  forms  of  tracery,  in 
which  the  relative  form  of  power,  the  circle,  is  predominant,  as 
in  Venetian,  and  Florentine,  and  Pisan  Gothic.  But  if  you 
break  upon  your  terminal  square,  or  if  you  cut  its  lines  off  at 
the  top  and  turn  them  outwards,  you  have  lost  its  unity  and 
space.  It  is  an  including  form  no  longer,  but  an  added,  isolated 
line,  and  the  ugliest  possible.  Look  abroad  into  the  landscape 
and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  one  so  bent  and  fragmentary 
as  that  of  this  strange  w^indlass-looking  dripstone.  You  cannot. 
It  is  a  monster.  It  unites  every  element  of  ugliness,  its  line 
is  harshly  broken  in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  every  other ; 
it  has  no  harmony  either  with  structure  or  decoration,  it  has  no 
architectural  support,  it  looks  glued  to  the  wall,  and  the  only 
pleasant  property  it  has,  is  the  appearance  of  some  likelihood 
of  its  dropping  off. 

I  might  proceed,  but  the  task  is  a  weary  one,  and  I  think  I 
have  named  those  false  forms  of  decoration  wdiich  are  most 
dangerous  in  our  modern  architecture  as  being  legal  and  ac- 
cepted. The  barbarisms  of  individual  fancy  are  as  countless 
as  they  are  contemptible ;  they  neither  admit  attack  nor  are 
worth  it ;  but  these  above  named  are  countenanced,  some  by 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  all  by  high  authority :  they  have  de- 
pressed the  proudest,  and  contaminated  the  purest  schools,  and 
are  so  establislied  in  recent  practice  that  I  write  rather  for  the 
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barren  satisfaction  of  bearing  witness  against  them,  than  with 
hope  of  inducing  any  serious  convictions  to  their  prejudice. 

XY.  Thus  far  of  what  is  not  ornament.  What  ornament 
is,  will  without  difficulty  be  determined  by  the  application  of 
the  same  test.  It  must  consist  of  such  studious  arrangements 
of  form  as  are  imitathve  or  suggestive  of  those  which  are  com- 
monest among  natural  existences,  that  being  of  course  the  no- 
blest ornament  which  represents  the  highest  orders  of  existence. 
Imitated  flowers  are  nobler  than  imitated  stones,  imitated  ani- 
mals, than  flowers ;  imitated  human  form  of  all  animal  forms 
the  noblest.  But  all  are  combined  in  the  richest  ornamental 
work ;  and  the  rock,  the  fountain,  the  flowing  river  with  its 
pebbled  bed,  the  sea,  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  the  herb  of  the 
field,  the  fruit-tree  bearing  fruit,  the  creeping  thing,  the  bird, 
the  beast,  the  man,  and  the  angel,  mingle  their  fair  forms  on 
the  bronze  of  Ghiberti. 

Every  thing  being  then  ornamental  that  is  imitative,  I 
would  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  general  considerations, 
all  that  can  here  be  offered  relating  to  so  vast  a  subject ;  which, 
for  convenience  sake,  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of 
inquiry : — What  is  the  right  place  for  architectural  ornament  ? 
What  is  the  peculiar  treatment  of  ornament  which  renders  it 
architectural  ?  and  what  is  the  right  use  of  color  as  associated 
with  architectural  imitative  form  ? 

XYI.  What  is  the  place  for  ornament?  Consider  first  that 
the  characters  of  natural  objects  which  the  architect  can  repre- 
sent are  few  and  abstract.  The  greater  part  of  those  delights 
by  which  I^ature  recommends  herself  to  man  at  all  times,  can- 
not be  conveyed  by  him  into  his  imitative  work.  He  cannot 
make  his  grass  green  and  cool  and  good  to  rest  upon,  which 
in  nature  is  its  chief  use  to  man  ;  nor  can  he  make  his  flowers 
tender  and  full  of  color  and  of  scent,  which  in  nature  are  their 
chief  powers  of  giving  joy.  Those  qualities  which  alone  he 
can  secure  are  certain  severe  characters  of  form,  such  as  men 
only  see  in  nature  on  deliberate  examination,  and  by  the  full 
and  set  appliance  of  sight  and  thought :  a  man  must  lie  down 
on  the  bank  of  grass  on  his  breast  and  set  himself  to  watch 
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and  penetrate  the  intertwining  of  it,  before  lie  finds  tliat  wliicli 
is  good  to  be  gatliered  by  the  architect.  So  then  while  Nature 
is  at  all  times  pleasant  to  ns,  and  while  the  ^ght  and  sense  of 
her  work  may  mingle  happily  with  all  our  thoughts,  and 
labors,  and  times  of  existence,  that  image  of  her  which  the 
arcliitect  carries  away  represents  what  we  can  only  perceive  in 
her  by  direct  intellectual  exertion,  and  demands  from  us, 
w^herever  it  appears,  an  intellectual  exertion  of  a  similar  kind 
in  order  to  understand  it  and  feel  it.  It  is  the  written  or 
sealed  impression  of  a  thing  sought  out,  it  is  the  shaped  result 
of  inquiry  and  bodily  expression  of  thought. 

XVII.  I^ow  let  us  consider  for  an  instant  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  continually  repeating  an  expression  of  a  beautiful 
thought  to  any  other  of  the  senses  at  times  when  the  mind 
could  not  address  that  sense  to  the  understanding  of  it.  Sup- 
pose that  in  time  of  serious  occupation,  of  stern  business,  a 
companion  should  repeat  in  our  ears  continually  some  favorite 
passage  of  poetry,  over  and  over  again  all  day  long.  We 
should  not  only  soon  be  utterly  sick  and  weary  of  the  sound 
of  it,  but  that  sound  would  at  the  end  of  the  day  have  so  sunk 
into  the  habit  of  the  ear  that  the  entire  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage would  be  dead  to  us,  and  it  would  ever  thenceforward 
require  some  effort  to  fix  and  recover  it.  The  music  of  it 
would  not  meanwhile  have  aided  the  business  in  hand,  while 
its  own  delightfulness  would  thenceforward  be  in  a  measure 
destroyed.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other  form  of  definite 
thought.  If  you  violently  present  its  expression  to  the  senses, 
at  times  when  the  mind  is  otherwise  engaged,  that  expression 
will  be  ineffective  at  the  time,  and  will  have  its  sharpness  and 
clearness  destroyed  for  ever.  Much  more  if  you  present  it  to 
the  mind  at  times  when  it  is  painfully  affected  or  disturbed, 
or  if  you  associate  the  expression  of  pleasant  thought  w^ith 
incongruous  circumstances,  you  will  affect  that  expression 
thenceforward  wnth  a  painful  color  for  ever. 

XYIII.  Apply  this  to  expressions  of  thought  received  by 
the  eye.  Eemember  that  the  eye  is  at  your  mercy  more  than 
the  ear.     "  The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see."     Its  nerve  is 
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not  so  easily  iiuiubed  as  that  of  tlie  ear,  and  it  is  often  busied 
ill  tracing  and  watching  forms  when  the  ear  is  at  rest.  Now 
if  you  present  lovely  forms  to  it  w^hen  it  cannot  call  the  mind 
to  help  it  in  its  work,  and  among  objects  of  vulgar  use  and 
unhappy  position,  you  will  neither  please  the  eye  nor  elevate 
the  vulgar  object.  But  you  will  fill  and  weary  the  eye  with 
the  beautiful  form,  and  you  will  infect  that  form  itself  with 
the  vulgarity  of  the  thing  to  which  you  have  violently  attached 
it.  It  will  never  be  of  much  use  to  you  any  more  ;  you  have 
killed  or  defiled  it ;  its  freshness  and  purity  are  gone.  You 
^vill  have  to  pass  it  through  the  fire  of  much  thought  before 
you  will  cleanse  it,  and  warm  it  with  much  love  before  it  will 
revive. 

XIX.  Hence  then  a  general  law,  of  singular  importance  in 
the  present  day,  a  law  of  simple  common  sense, — not  to  deco- 
rate things  belonging  to  purposes  of  active  and  occupied  life. 
Wherever  you  can  rest,  there  decorate ;  where  rest  is  for- 
l)idden,  so  is  beauty.  You  must  not  mix  ornament  with  busi- 
ness, any  more  than  you  may  mix  play.  "Work  first,  and  then 
rest.  Work  first  and  then  gaze,  but  do  not  use  golden  plough- 
shares, nor  bind  ledgers  in  eiiamel.  Do  not  thrash  with  sculp- 
tured flails  :  nor  put  bas-reliefs  on  millstones.  What !  it  will 
be  asked,  are  we  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  ?  Even  so  ;  always 
and  everywhere.  The  most  familiar  position  of  Gieek  mould- 
ings is  in  these  days  on  shop  fronts.  There  is  not  a  trades- 
man's sign  nor  shelf  nor  counter  in  all  the  streets  of  all  our 
cities,  which  has  not  upon  it  ornaments  which  were  invented 
to  adorn  temples  and  beautify  kings'  palaces.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  advantage  in  them  where  they  are.  Absolutely 
valueless — utterly  without  the  power  of  giving  pleasure,  they 
only  satiate  the  eye,  and  vulgarise  their  own  forms.  Many  of 
these  are  in  themselves  thoroughly  good  copies  of  fine  things, 
which  things  themselves  we  shall  never,  in  consequence,  enjoy 
any  more.  Many  a  pretty  beading  and  graceful  bracket  there 
is  in  wood  or  stucco  above  our  grocers'  and  clieese-mongers' 
and  hosiers'  shops  :  how  it  is  that  the  tradesmen  cannot  under- 
^jtand  that  custom  is  to  be  had  only  l)y  selling  good  tea  and 
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cheese  and  clotli,  and  that  people  come  to  them  for  their  hon- 
esty, and  their  readiness,  and  their  riglit  wares,  and  not  be- 
cause they  have  Greek  cornices  over  their  windows,  or  their 
names  in  large  gilt  letters  on  their  house  fronts  ?  how  pleas- 
urable it  would  be  to  have  the  power  of  going  through  the 
streets  of  London,  pulling  down  those  brackets  and  friezes  and 
large  names,  restoring  to  the  tradesmen  the  capital  they  had 
spent  in  architecture,  and  putting  them  on  honest  and  equal 
terms,  each  with  his  name  in  black  letters  over  his  door,  not 
shouted  down  the  street  from  the  upper  stories,  and  each  with 
a  plain  wooden  shop  casement,  with  small  panes  in  it  that 
people  would  not  think  of  breaking  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
prison  !  How  much  better  for  them  w^ould  it  be — how  much 
happier,  how  much  wiser,  to  put  their  trust  upon  their  own 
truth  and  industry,  and  not  on  the  idiocy  of  their  customers. 
It  is  curious,  and  it  says  little  for  our  national  probity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  prudence  on  the  other,  to  see  the  whole  system 
of  our  street  decoration  based  on  the  idea  that  people  must  be 
baited  to  a  shop  as  moths  are  to  a  candle. 

XX.  But  it  w^ll  be  said  that  much  of  the  best  wooden  dec- 
oration of  the  middle  ages  was  in  shop  fronts.  No ;  it  was  in 
house  fronts,  of  which  the  shop  was  a  part,  and  received  its 
natural  and  consistent  portion  of  the  ornament.  In  those  days 
men  lived,  and  intended  to  live  %  their  shops,  and  over  them, 
all  their  days.  They  were  contented  with  them  and  happy  in 
them  :  they  were  their  palaces  and  castles.  They  gave  them 
therefore  such  decoration  as  made  themselves  happy  in  their 
own  habitation,  and  they  gave  it  for  their  own  sake.  The 
upper  stories  were  always  the  richest,  and  the  shop  w^as  deco- 
rated chiefly  about  the  door,  which  belonged  to  the  house  more 
than  to  it.  And  when  our  tradesmen  settle  to  their  shops  in 
the  same  way,  and  form  no  plans  respecting  future  villa  archi- 
tecture, let  their  whole  houses  be  decorated,  and  their  shops 
too,  but  with  a  national  and  domestic  decoration  (I  shall  speak 
more  of  this  j)oint  in  the  sixth  chapter).  However,  our  cities 
are  for  the  most  part  too  large  to  admit  of  contented  dwelling 
in  them  tliroughout  life ;  and  I  do  not  say  there  is  harm  iu 
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our  present  system  of  separating  the  shop  from  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  only  where  they  are  so  separated,  let  us  remember  that 
the  only  reason  for  shop  decoration  is  removed,  and  see  tliat 
the  decoration  be  removed  also. 

XXI.  Another  of  the  strange  and  evil  tendencies  of  the 
present  day  is  to  the  decoration  of  the  raih^oad  station.  Now, 
if  there  be  any  place  in  tlie  w^orld  in  which  people  are  de- 
prived of  that  portion  of  temper  and  discretion  which  are 
necessary  to  the  cd!itemplation  of  beauty,  it  is  there.  It  is 
the  very  temple  of  discomfort,  and  the  only  charity  that  the 
builder  can  extend  to  us  is  to  show  us,  plainly  as  may  be,  how 
soonest  to  escape  from  it.  The  whole  system  of  railroad  trav- 
elling is  addressed  to  people  who,  being  in  a  hurry,  are  there- 
fore, for  the  time  being,  miserable.  No  one  would  travel  in 
that  manner  who  could  help  it — who  had  time  to  go  leisurely 
over  hills  and  between  hedges,  instead  of  through  tunnels  and 
between  banks :  at  least  those  who  would,  have  no  sense  of 
beauty  so  acute  as  that  we  need  consult  it  at  the  station.  The 
railroad  is  in  all  its  relations  a  matter  of  earnest  business,  to 
be  got  through  as  soon  as  possible.  It  transmutes  a  man  from 
a  traveller  into  a  living  parcel.  For  the  time  he  has  parted 
with  the  nobler  characteristics  of  his  humanity  for  the  sake  of 
a  planetary  powder  of  locomotion.  Do  not  ask  him  to  admire 
anything.  You  might  as  well  ask  the  wind.  Carry  him 
safely,  dismiss  him  soon  :  he  will  thank  you  for  nothing  else. 
All  attempts  to  please  him  in  any  other  way  are  mere  mockery, 
and  insults  to  the  things  by  which  you  endeavor  to  do  so. 
There  never  was  more  flagrant  nor  impertinent  folly  than  the 
smallest  portion  of  ornament  in  anything  concerned  with  rail- 
roads or  near  them.  Keep  them  out  of  the  way,  take  them 
through  the  ugliest  country  you  can  find,  confess  them  the 
miserable  things  they  are,  and  spend  nothing  upon  them  but 
for  safety  and  speed.  Give  large  salaries  to  efficient  servants, 
large  prices  to  good  manufacturers,  lai-ge  wages  to  able  work- 
men ;  let  the  iron  be  tough,  and  the  brickwork  solid,  and  the 
carriages  strong.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  distant  when  these 
first  necessities  raay  not  be  easily  met :  and  to  increase  expense 
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ill  any  otlier  direction  is  madness.  Better  bury  gold  in  tlie 
embankments,  than  put  it  in  ornaments  on  tlie  stations. 
Will  a  single  traveller  be  willing  to  pay  an  increased  fare  on 
the  South  Western,  because  the  columns  of  the  terminus  are 
covered  with  patterns  from  Nineveh  ?  He  will  only  care  less 
for  the  Ninevite  ivories  in  the  British  Museum  :  or  on  the 
North  Western,  because  there  are  old  English-looking  span- 
drils  to  the  roof  of  the  station  at  Crewe  ?  He  will  only  have 
less  pleasure  in  their  prototypes  at  Crewe  House.  Railroad 
architecture  has  or  would  have  a  dignity  of  its  own  if  it  were 
only  left  to  its  work.  You  would  not  j^ut  rings  on  the  fingers 
of  a  smith  at  his  anvil. 

XXII.  It  is  not  however  only  in  these  marked  situations 
that  the  abuse  of  which  I  speak  takes  place.  There  is  hardly, 
at  present,  an  application  of  oi'namental  work,  which  is  not  in 
some  sort  liable  to  blame  of  the  same  kind.  We  have  a  bad 
habit  of  trying  to  disguise  disagreeable  necessities  by  some 
form  of  sudden  decoration,  which  is,  in  all  other  places,  asso- 
ciated with  such  necessities.  I  will  name  only  one  instance, 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded  before — the  roses  which  conceal 
the  ventilators  in  the  flat  roofs  of  our  chapels.  Many  of  those 
roses  are  of  very  beautiful  design,  borrowed  from  fine  works : 
all  their  grace  and  finish  are  invisible  when  they  are  so  placed, 
but  their  general  form  is  afterwards  associated  with  the  ugly 
buildings  in  which  they  constantly  occur ;  and  all  the  beautiful 
roses  of  the  early  French  and  English  Gothic,  especially  such 
elaborate  ones  as  those  of  the  triforium  of  Coutances,  are 
in  consequence  deprived  of  their  pleasurable  influence :  and 
this  without  our  having  accomplished  the  smallest  good  by 
the  use  we  have  made  of  the  dishonored  form.  Not  a  sin- 
gle person  in  the  congregation  ever  receives  one  ray  of 
pleasure  from  those  roof  roses ;  they  are  regarded  with  mere 
indifference,  or  lost  in  the  general  impression  of  harsh  empti- 
ness. 

XXIII.  Must  not  beauty,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  be  sought 
for  in  the  forms  which  we  associate  with  our  every-day  life  ? 
YeSj  if  you  do  it  consistently,  and  in  places  where  it  can  be 
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calmly  seen ;  but  not  if  yon  use  the  beautiful  form  only  as  a 
mask  and  covering  of  tlie  proper  conditions  and  uses  of  things, 
nor  if  you  thrust  it  into  the  places  set  apart  for  toil.  Put  it 
in  the  drawing-room,  not  into  the  workshop;  put  it  upon  do- 
mestic furniture,  not  upon  tools  of  handicraft.  All  men  have 
sense  of  what  is  right  in  this  manner,  if  they  would  only  use 
and  apply  that  sense ;  every  man  knows  where  and  how  beauty 
gives  him  pleasure,  if  he  would  only  ask  for  it  when  it  does 
so,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  forced  upon  him  when  he  does  not 
want  it.  Ask  any  one  of  the  passengers  over  London  Bridge 
at  this  instant  whether  he  cares  about  the  forms  of  the  bronze 
leaves  on  its  lamps,  and  he  will  tell  you,  Ko.  Modify  these 
forms  of  leaves  to  a  less  scale,  and  put  them  on  his  milk-jug 
at  breakfast,  and  ask  him  whether  he  likes  them,  and  he  will 
tell  you,  Yes.  People  have  no  need  of  teaching  if  they  could 
only  think  and  speak  truth,  and  ask  for  what  they  like  and 
want,  and  for  nothing  else  :  nor  can  a  right  disposition  of  beauty 
be  ever  arrived  at  except  by  this  common  sense,  and  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, because  bronze  leafage  is  in  bad  taste  on  the  lamps  of 
London  Bridge,  that  it  would  be  so  on  those  of  the  Ponte  della 
Trinita ;  nor,  because  it  Avould  be  a  folly  to  decorate  the  house 
fronts  of  Gracechurch  Street,  that  it  would  be  equally  so  to 
jidorn  those  of  some  quiet  provincial  town.  The  question  of 
ij^reatest  external  or  internal  decoration  depends  entirely  on  the 
conditions  of  probable  repose.  It  was  a  wise  feeling  which 
made  tlie  streets  of  Venice  so  rich  in  external  ornament,  for 
there  is  no  couch  of  rest  like  the  gondola.  So,  again,  there  is 
no  subject  of  street  ornament  so  wisely  chosen  as  the  fountain, 
where  it  is  a  fountain  of  use ;  for  it  is-  just  there  that  perhaps 
tlie  happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  lal)or  of  the  day,  when 
the  pitcher  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  breath  of  the 
bearei  is  drawn  deeply,  and  the  hair  swept  from  the  forehead, 
and  the  upi'ightnes'  of  the  form  declined  against  the  marble 
ledge,  and  the  sound  of  the  kind  w^ord  or  light  laugh  mixes 
with  the  trickle  of  the  falling  water,  heard  shriller  and  shriller 
us  the  pitcher  fills.     What  pause  is  so  gweet  as  that — so  full 
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of  the  depth  of  ancient  days,  so  softened  with  the  cahn  of  pas- 
toral solitude  ? 

XXiy.  II..  Thus  far,  then,  of  the  place  for  beauty.  "We 
were  next  to  inquire  into  the  characters  which  fitted  it  pecu- 
liarly for  architectural  appliance,  and  into  the  principles  of 
choice  and  of  arrangement  which  best  regulate  the  imitation  of 
natural  forms  in  which  it  consists.  The  full  answering  of 
these  questions  would  be  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  design  :  I  intend 
only  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  two  conditions  of  that 
art  which  are  essentially  arcliitectural, — Proportion  and  Ab- 
straction. Neither  of  these  qualities  is  necessary,  to  the  same 
extent,  in  other  fields  of  design.  The  sense  of  proporJ;ion  is, 
by  the  landscape  painter,  frequently  sacrificed  to  character  and 
accident ;  the  power  of  abstraction  to  that  of  complete  realisa- 
tion. The  flowers  of  his  foreground  must  often  be  unmeasured 
in  their  quantity,  loose  in  their  arrangement :  what  is  calculated, 
either  in  quantity  or  disposition,  must  be  artfully  concealed. 
That  calculation  is  by  the  architect  to  be  prominently  exhibited. 
So  the  abstraction  of  few  characteristics  out  of  many  is  shown 
only  in  the  painter's  sketch ;  in  his  finished  work  it  is  concealed 
or  lost  in  completion.  Architecture,  on  the  contrary,  delights 
in  Abstraction  and  fears  to  complete  her  forms.  Proportion 
and  Abstraction,  then,  are  the  two  especial  marks  of  architec- 
tural design  as  distinguished  from  all  other.  Sculpture  must 
have  them  in  inferior  degrees ;  leaning,  on  the  one  hand,  to  an 
architectural  manner,  when  it  is  usually  greatest  (becoming, 
indeed,  a  part  of  Architecture),  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  j^ictorial 
manner,  when  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  dignity,  and  sink  into  mere  in- 
genious carving. 

•  XXY.  'Now,  of  Proportion  so  much  has  been  written,  that 
I  believe  the  only  facts  which  are  of  practical  use  have  been 
overwhelmed  and  kept  out  of  sight  by  vain  accumulations  of 
particular  instances  and  estimates.  Proportions  are  as  infinite 
(and  that  in  all  kinds  of  things,  as  severally  in  colors,  lines, 
shades,  lights,  and  forms)  as  possible  airs  in  music :  and  it  is 
just  as  rational  an  attempt  to  teach  a  young  architect  how  to 
proportion  truly  and  well  by  calculating  for  him  the  propor- 
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tioiis  of  fine  works,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  him  to  compose 
melodies  by  calculating  the  mathematical  relations  of  the  notes 
in  Beethoven's  Adelaide  or  Mozart's  Requiem.  The  man 
who  has  eye  and  intellect  will  invent  beautiful  proportions,  and 
cannot  help  it ;  but  he  can  no  more  tell  us  how  to  do  it  than 
W^ordsworth  could  tell  us  how  to  write  a  sonnet,  or  than  Scott 
could  have  told  us  how  to  plan  a  romance.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  general  laws  which  can  be  told  :  they  are  of  no  use, 
indeed,  except  as  preventives  of  gross  mistake,  but  they  are  so 
far  worth  telling  and  remembering;  and  the  more  so  because, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subtle  laws  of  proportion  (which  will 
never  be  either  numbered  or  known),  architects  are  perpetually 
forgetting  and  transgressing  the  very  simplest  of  its  necessities. 
XXYI.  Of  which  the  first  is,  that  wherever  Proportion 
exists  at  all,  one  member  of  the  composition  must  be  either 
larger  than,  or  in  some  way  supreme  over,  the  rest.  There  is 
no  proportion  between  equal  things.  They  can  have  symmetry 
only,  and  symmetry  without  proportion  is  not  composition.  It 
is  necessary  to  perfect  beauty,  but  it  is  the  least  necessary  of 
its  elements,  nor  of  course  is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it.  Any  succession  of  equal  things  is  agreeable ;  but  to  com- 
pose is  to  arrange  unequal  things,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  beginning  a  composition  is  to  determine  which  is 
to  be  the  principal  thing.  I  believe  that  all  that  has  been 
written  and  taught  about  proportion,  put  together,  is  not  to  the 
architect  worth  the  single  rule,  well  enforced,  "  Have  one  large 
thing  and  several  smaller  things,  or  one  principal  thing  and  seve- 
ral inferior  things,  and  bind  them  well  together."  Sometimes 
there  maybe  a  regular  gradation,  as  between  the  heights  of  stories 
in  good  designs  for  houses ;  sometimes  a  monarch  with  a  lowly 
train,  as  in  the  spire  with  its  pinnacles  :  the  varieties  of  arrange- 
ment are  infinite,  but  the  law  is  universal — have  one  thing 
above  the  rest,  either  by  size,  or  office,  or  interest.  Don't  put 
the  pinnacles  without  the  spire.  Wliat  a  host  of  ugly  church 
towers  have  we  in  England,  with  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and 
none  in  the  middle !  How  many  buildings  like  King's  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  looking  like  tables  upside  down,  with 
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their  four  legs  in  the  air !  What !  it  will  be  said,  have  not 
beasts  four  legs  ?  Yes,  but  legs  of  different  shapes,  and  with  a 
head  between  them.  So  they  have  a  pair  of  ears :  and  perhaps 
a  pair  of  horns  :  but  not  at  both  ends.  Knock  down  a  couple 
of  pinnacles  at  either  end  in  King's  College  Chapel,  and  you 
will  have  a  kind  of  proportion  instantly.  So  in  a  cathedral 
you  may  have  one  tower  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the  west  end ; 
or  two  at  the  west  end  only,  though  a  worse  arrangement :  but 
you  must  not  have  two  at  the  west  and  two  at  the  east  end, 
unless  you  have  some  central  member  to  connect  them ;  and 
even  then,  buildings  are  generally  bad  which  have  large  bal- 
ancing features  at  the  extremities,  and  small  connecting  ones  in 
the  centre,  because  it  is  not  easy  then  to  make  the  centre  domi- 
nant. The  bird  or  moth  may  indeed  have  wide  wings,  because  the 
size  of  the  wing  does  not  give  supremacy  to  the  wing.  The 
head  and  life  are  the  mighty  things,  and  the  plumes,  however 
wide,  are  subordinate.  In  fine  west  fronts  with  a  pediment 
and  two  towers,  the  centre  is  always  the  principal  mass,  both 
in  bulk  and  interest  (as  having  'the  main  gateway),  and  the 
towers  are  subordinated  to  it,  as  an  animal's  horns  are  to  its 
head.  The  moment  the  towers  rise  so  high  as  to  overpower 
the  body  and  centre,  and  become  themselves  the  principal 
masses,  they  will  destroy  the  proportion,  unless  they  are  made 
unequal,  and  one  of  them  tlie  leading  feature  of  the  cathedral, 
as  at  Antwerp  and  Strasburg.  But  the  purer  method  is  to 
keep  them  down  in  due  relation  to  the  centre,  and  to  throw  up 
the  pediment  into  a  steep  connecting  mass,  drawing  the  eye  to 
it  by  rich  tracery.  This  is  nobly  done  in  St.  Wulfran  of  Abbe- 
ville, and  attempted  partly  at  Rouen,  though  that  west  front  is 
made  up  of  so  many  unfinished  and  supervening  designs  that 
it  is  impossible  to  guess  the  real  intention  of  any  one  of  its 
builders. 

XXYII.  This  rule  of  supremacy  applies  to  the  smallest  as 
well  as  to  the  leading  features  :  it  is  interestingly  seen  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  good  mouldings.  I  have  given  one,  on  the 
opposite  page,  from  Eouen  cathedral ;  that  of  the  tracery  be- 
fore distinguished  as  a  type  of  the  noblest  manner  of  IS^ortheru 
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Gothic  (Chap.  II.  §  XXII.).  It  is  a  tracery  of  three  orders,  of 
which  the  first  is  divided  into  a  leaf  moulding,  fig.  4,  and  h  in 
the  section,  and  a  plain  roll,  also  seen  in  fig.  4,  c  in  the  sec- 
tion ;  these  two  divisions  surround  the  entire  window  or  pan- 
elling, and  are  caiTied  by  two-face  shafts  of  corresponding  sec- 
tions. The  second  and  third  orders  ai-e  plain  rolls  following 
the  line  of  the  tracery  ;  four  divisions  of  moulding  in  all :  of 
these  four,  the  leaf  moulding  is,  as  seen  in  the  sections,  much 
the  largest ;  next  to  it  the  outer  roll ;  then,  by  an  exquisite  al- 
ternation, the  innermost  roll  {e\  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
lost  in  the  recess  and  the  intermediate  id),  the  smallest.  Each 
roll  has  its  own  shaft  and  capital ;  and  the  two  smaller,  w^iich 
in  effect  upon  the  eye,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  the  inner- 
most, are  nearly  equal,  have  smaller  capitals  than  the  two 
larger,  lifted  a  little  to  bring  them  to  the  same  level.  The 
wall  in  the  trefoiled  lights  is  curved,  as  from  e  iofm  the  sec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  quatrefoil  it  is  flat,  only  thrown  back  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  recess  below  so  as  to  get  a  sharp  shadow  in- 
stead of  a  soft  one,  the  !nouldings  falling  back  to  it  in  nearly 
a  vertical  curve  behind  the  roll  e.  This  could  not,  however, 
be  managed  with  the  simpler  mouldings  of  the  smaller  qua- 
trefoil above,  whose  half  section  is  given  from  g  to  g^\  but 
the  architect  was  evidently  fretted  by  the  heavy  look  of  its 
circular  foils  as  opposed  to  the  light  spring  of  the  arches  be- 
low :  so  he  threw  its  cusps  obliquely  clear  from  the  wall,  as 
seen  in  fig.  2,  attached  to  it  where  they  meet  the  circle, 
but  with  their  finials  pushed  out  from  the  natural  level  (A, 
in  the  section)  to  that  of  the  first  order  {g^  and  su])ported 
by  stone  props  behind,  as  seen  in  the  profile  fig.  2,  which  I 
got  from  the  correspondent  panel  on  the  buttress  face  (fig.  1 
being  on  its  side),  and  of  which  the  lower  cusps,  being  broken 
away,  show  the  remnant  of  one  of  their  props  projecting 
from  the  wall.  The  oblique  curve  thus  obtained  in  the  pro- 
file is  of  singular  grace.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  varied,  yet  severe,  proportioned 
and  general  arrangement  (though  all  the  windows  of  tlie 
period  are  fine,  and  especially  delightful  in  the  subordiaato 
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proportioning  of  the  smaller  capitals  to  tlie  smaller  sliaftw). 
The  only  fault  it  has  is  the  inevitable  misarrangement  of  the 
central  shafts ;  for  the  enlargement  of  the  inner  roll,  though 
beautiful  in  the  group  of  four  divisions  at  the  side,  causes, 
in  the  triple  central  shaft,  the  very  awkwardness  of  heavy  la- 
teral members  wdiicli  has  just  been  in  most  instances  con- 
demned. In  the  w^indows  of  the  choir,  and  in  most  of  the 
period,  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  making  the  fourth  order  a 
fillet  which  only  follows  the  foliation,  while  the  three  outer- 
most are  nearly  in  arithmetical  progression  of  size,  and  the  cen- 
tral triple  shaft  has  of  course  the  largest  roll  in  front.  The 
moulding  of  the  Palazzo  Foscari  (Plate  YIIL,  and  Plate  lY. 
fig.  8)  is,  for  so  simple  a  group,  the  grandest  in  effect  I  have 
ever  seen  :  it  is  composed  of  a  large  roll  with  two  subor- 
dinates. 

XXYIII.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of 
instances  belonging  to  so  intricate  division  of  our  subject,  in 
the  compass  of  a  general  essay.  I  can  but  rapidly  name  the 
chief  conditions  of  right.  Another  of  these  is  the  connection 
of  Symmetry  with  horizontal,  and  of  Proportion  with  vertical, 
division.  Evidently  there  is  in  symmetry  a  sense  not  merely 
of  equality,  but  of  balance  :  now  a  thing  cannot  be  balanced  by 
another  on  the  top  of  it,  though  it  may  by  one  at  the  side  of 
it.  Hence,  while  it  is  not  oidy  allowable,  but  often  necessary, 
to  divide  buildings,  or  parts  of  them,  horizontally  into  halves, 
thirds,  or  other  equal  parts,  all  vertical  divisions  of  this  kind 
are  utterly  wrong;  worst  into  half,  next  worst  in  the  regular 
numbers  which  more  ])etray  the  equality.  I  should  have 
thought  this  almost  the  first  principle  of  proportion  which  a 
young  architect  was  taught :  and  yet  I  remember  an  important 
building,  recently  erected  in  England,  in  which  the  columns 
are  cut  in  half  by  the  projecting  architraves  of  the  central 
windows ;  and  it  is  quite  usual  to  see  the  spires  of  modern 
Gothic  churches  divided  by  a  band  of  ornament  half  way  up. 
In  all  fine  spires  there  are  tw^o  bands  and  three  parts,  as  at  Sal- 
isbury. The  ornamented  portion  of  the  tower  is  there  cut  in 
half,  and  allowably,  because  the  spire  forms  the  third  mass  to 
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which  the  other  two  are  subordinate :  two  stories  are  also 
equal  in  Giotto's  campanile,  but  dominant  over  smaller  divi- 
sions below,  and  subordinated  to  the  noble  third  above.  Even 
this  arrangement  is  difficult  to  treat ;  and  it  is  usually  safer  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  height  of  the  divisions  regularly  as 
they  rise,  as  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  whose  three  divisions  are  in 
a  bold  geometri(5al  progression  :  or,  in  towers,  to  get  an  alternate 
proportion  between  the  body,  the  belfry,  and  the  crown,  as  in 
the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's.  But,  at  all  events,  get  rid  of 
equality  ;  leave  that  to  children  and  their  card  houses  :  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  reason  of  man  are  alike  against  it,  in  arts,  as 
in  politics.  There  is  but  one  thoroughly  ugly  tower  in  Italy 
that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  so  because  it  is  divided  into  vertical 
equal  parts  :  the  tower  of  Pisa.^^ 

XXIX.  One  more  principle  of  Proportion  I  have  to  name, 
equally  simple,  equally  neglected.  Proportion  is  between  three 
terms  at  least.  Hence,  as  the  pinnacles  are  not  enough  without 
the  spire,  so  neither  the  spire  without  the  pinnacles.  All  men 
feel  this  and  usually  express  their  feeling  by  saying  that  the  pinna- 
cles conceal  the  junction  of  the  spire  and  tower.  This  is  one  rea- 
son ;  but  a  more  influential  one  is,  that  the  pinnacles  furnish  the 
third  term  to  the  spire  and  tower.  So  that  it  is  not  enough, 
in  order  to  secure  proportion,  to  divide  a  building  unequally ; 
it  must  be  divided  into  at  least  three  parts ;  it  may  be  into 
more  (and  in  details  wdtli  advantage),  but  on  a  large  scale  I  find 
three  is  about  the  best  number  of  parts  in  elevation,  and  five 
in  horizontal  extent,  with  freedom  of  increase  to  five  in  the  one 
case  and  seven  in  the  other ;  but  not  to  more  without  confu- 
sion (in  architecture,  that  is  to  say ;  for  in  organic  structure 
the  numbers  cannot  be  limited).  I  purpose,  in  the  course  of 
works  which  are  in  preparation,  to  give  copious  illustrations  of 
this  subject,  but  I  will  take  at  present  only  one  instance  of  ver- 
tical proportion,  from  the  flower  stem  of  the  common  water 
plantain,  AUsma  Plantago.  Fig.  5,  Plate  XII.  is  a  reduced 
profile  of  one  side  of  a  plant  gathered  at  random ;  it  is  seen  to 
have  five  masts,  of  which,  however,  the  uppermost  is  a  mere 
ehoot,  and  we   can   consider  only  their   relations  up   to  the 
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fourtli.  Their  lengtlis  are  measured  on  tlie  line  A  B,  which  U 
the  actual  length  of  the  lowest  mass  ah,  A  C=^h  e,  A'D=e  d, 
and  A^=d  e.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  measure 
these  lengths  and  compare  them,  he  will  find  that,  within  half 
a  line,  the  uppermost  A  E=:|  of  A  D,  A  D=f  of  A  C,  and 
A  Crr-J-of  A  B;  a  most  subtle  diminishing  proportion.  From 
each  of  the  joints  spring  three  major  and  three  minor  branches, 
each  between  each  ;  but  the  major  branches,  at  any  joint,  are 
placed  over  the  minor  branches  at  the  joint  below,  by  the 
curious  arrangement  of  the  joint  itself — the  stem  i^  bluntly  tri- 
angular ;  £.g.  6  shows  the  section  of  any  joint.  The  outer 
darkened  triangle  is  the  section  of  the  lower  stem ;  the  inner, 
left  light,  of  the  upper  stem ;  and  the  three  main  branches 
spring  from  the  ledges  left  by  the  recession.  Thus  the  stems 
diminish  in  diameter  just  as  they  diminish  in  height.  The 
main  branches  (falsely  placed  in  the  profile  over  each  other  to 
show  their  relations)  have  respectively  seven,  six,  five,  four,  and 
three  arm-bones,  like  the  masts  of  the  stem ;  these  divisions 
being  proportioned  in  the  same  subtle  manner.  From  the  joints 
of  these,  it  seems  to  be  the  ^Z«7i  of  the  2)lant  that  three  major 
and  three  minor  branches  should  again  spring,  bearing  the  flow- 
ers :  but,  in  these  infinitely  complicated  members,  vegetative 
nature  admits  much  variety;  in  the  plant  from  which  these 
measures  were  taken  the  full  complement  appeared  only  at  one 
of  the  secondary  joints. 

The  leaf  of  this  plant  has  five  ribs  on  each  side,  as  its  flower 
generally  five  masts,  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  grace  of 
curve ;  but  of  lateral  proportion  I  sliall  rather  take  illustrations 
from  architecture :  the  reader  will  find  several  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa  and  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in  Chap.  Y. 
§§XIY. — XYI.  I  give  these  arrangements  merely  as  illustra- 
tions, not  as  precedents :  all  beautiful  proportions  are  unique, 
they  are  not  general  formulae. 

XXX.  The  other  condition  of  architectural  treatment  which 
we  proposed  to  notice  was  the  abstraction  of  imitated  form. 
But  there  is  a  peculiar  difiiculty  in  touching  within  these  nar- 
now  limits  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  because  the  abstraction  of 
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wliicli  we  find  examples  in  existing  art,  is  partly  involuntary; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  nicety  to  determine  where  it  begins 
to  be  purposed.  In  the  progress  of  national  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual mind,  the  first  attempts  at  imitation  are  always  abstract 
and  incomplete.  Greater  completion  marks  the  progress  of  art, 
absolute  completion  usually  its  decline;  whence  absolute  com- 
pletion of  imitative  form  is  often  supposed  to  be  in  itself  wrong. 
But  it  is  not  wrong  always,  only  dangerous.  Let  us  endeavor 
briefly  to  ascertain  wherein  its  danger  consists,  and  wherein  its 
dignity. 

XXXI.  I  have  said  that  all  art  is  abstract  in  its  beginnings  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  expresses  only  a  small  number  of  the  qualities 
of  the  thing  represented.  Curved  and  complex  lines  are  rep- 
resented by  straight  and  simple  ones ;  interior  markings  of  forms 
are  few,  and  much  is  symbolical  and  conventional.  There  is  a 
resemblance  between  the  work  of  a  great  nation,  in  this  phase, 
and  the  work  of  childhood  and  ignorance,  which,  in  the  mind 
of  a  careless  observer,  might  attach  something  like  ridicule  to  it. 
The  form  of  a  tree  on  the  Ninevite  sculptures  is  much  like  that 
which,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  familiar  upon  samplers;  and 
the  types  of  the  face  and  figure  in  early  Italian  art  are  suscepti- 
ble of  easy  caricature.  On  tlie  signs  which  separate  the  infancy 
of  magnificent  manhood  from  every  other,  I  do  not  pause  to 
insist  (they  consist  entirely  in  the  choice  of  the  symbol  and  of 
the  features  abstracted) ;  but  I  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  art,  a 
condition  of  strength  in  which  the  abstraction  which  w^as  begun 
in  incapability  is  continued  in  free  will.  .  This  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, in  pure  sculpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  in  architecture  ; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  that  greater  severity  of 
manner  which  fits  either  to  be  associated  with  the  more  realist 
aii.  I  believe  it  properly  consists  only  in  a  due  expression  of 
tlieir  subordhiation,  an  expression  varying  according  to  their 
place  and  office.  The  question  is  first  to  be  clearly  determined 
whether  the  architecture  is  a  frame  for  the  sculpture,  or  the 
sculpture  an  ornament  of  the  architecture.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  first  office  of  that  sculpture  is  not  to  represent  the  things  it 
imitates,  but   to  gather   out  of  them  those  arrangements  of 
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form  which  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  their  intended  places. 
So  soon  as  agreeable  lines  and  points  of  shade  have  been  added 
to  the  mouldings  which  were  meagre,  or  to  the  lights  which 
were  unrelieved,  the  architectural  work  of  the  imitation  is  ac- 
complished ;  and  how  far  it  shall  be  wrought  towards  complete- 
ness or  not,  will  depend  upon  its  place,  and  upon  other  various 
circumstances.  If,  in  its  particular  use  or  jDosition,  it  is  sym- 
metrically arranged,  there  is,  of  course,  an  instant  indication  of 
architectural  subjection.  But  symmetry  is  not  abstraction. 
Leaves  may  be  carved  in  the  most  regular  order,  and  yet  be 
meanly  imitative ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  thrown 
wild  and  loose,  and  yet  be  highly  architectural  in  their  separate 
treatment.  I^othing  can  be  less  symmetrical  than  the  group  of 
leaves  which  join  the  two  columns  in  Plate  XIII.;  yet,  since 
nothing  of  the  leaf  character  is  given  but  w^hat  is  necessary 
for  the  bare  suggestion  of  its  image  and  the  attainment  of  the 
lines  desired,  their  treatment  is  highly  abstract.  It  shows  that 
the  workman  only  wanted  so  much  of  the  leaf  as  he  supposed 
good  for  his  architecture,  and  would  allow  no  more ;  and  how 
much  is  to  be  supposed  good,  dej^ends,  as  I  have  said,  much 
more  on  place  and  circumstance  than  on  general  laws.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  usually  thought,  and  that  many  good  arcliitects 
would  insist  on  abstraction  in  all  cases :  the  question  is  so  wide 
and  so  difficult  that  I  express  my  opinion  upon  it  most  diffi- 
dently ;  but  my  own  feeling  is,  that  a  purely  abstract  manner, 
lil^e  that  of  our  earliest  English  work,  does  not  aiford  room  for 
the  perfection  of  beautiful  form,  and  that  its  severity  is  weari- 
some after  the  eye  has  been  long  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  not 
done  justice  to  the  Salisbury  dog-tooth  moulding,  of  which  the 
effect  is  sketched  in  fig.  5,  Plate  X.,  but  I  have  done  more  jus- 
tice to  it  nevertheless  than  to  the  beautiful  French  one  above 
it ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  candid  reader  would  deny  that, 
piquant  and  spirited  as  is  that  from  Salisbury,  the  Houen  mould- 
ing is,  in  every  respect,  nobler.  It  will  be  observed  that  Its 
symmetry  is  more  complicated,  the  leafage  being  divided  into 
double  groups  of  two  lobes  each,  each  lobe  of  diiferent  struc- 
ture.    With  exquisite  feeling,  one  of  these  double  groups  is 
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Iternately  omitted  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  moulding  (not  seen 
the  Plate,  but  occupying  the  cavetto  of  the  section),  thus 
iving  a  playful  lightness  to  the  whole ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
How  for  a  beauty  in  the  flow  of  the  curved  outlines  (especially 
)n  the  angle),  of  which  he  cannot  in  the  least  judge  from  my 
ide  drawing,  he  will  not,  I  think,  expect  easily  to  find  a  nobler 
istance  of  decoration  adapted  to  the  severest  mouldings. 
Kow  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  in  its  treatment  a  high 
degree  of  abstraction,  though  not  so  conventional  as  that  of 
Salisbury :  tliat  is  to  say,  the  leaves  have  little  more  than  their 
flow  and  outline  represented ;  they  are  hardly  undercut,  but 
their  edges  are  connected  by  a  gentle  and  most  studied  curve 
with  the  stone  behind  ;  they  have  no  serrations,  no  veinings,  no 
rib  or  stalk  on  the  angle,  only  an  incision  gracefully  made 
towards  their  extremities,  indicative  of  the  central  rib  and  de- 
pression. The  whole  style  of  the  abstraction  shows  that  the 
architect  could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  carried  the  imitation 
much  farther,  but  stayed  at  this  point  of  his  own  free  will ;  and 
what  he  has  done  is  also  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  that  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  accept  his  authority  without  question,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  it  from  his  works,  on  the  whole  subject  of  abstrac- 
tion. 

XXXII.  Happily  his  opinion  is  frankly  expressed.  This 
moulding  is  on  the  lateral  buttress,  and  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  north  gate ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  closely  seen  except 
from  the  wooden  stairs  of  the  belfry ;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
so  seen,  but  calculated  for  a  distance  of,  at  least,  forty  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  eye.  In  the  vault  of  the  gate  itself,  half  as  near 
iigain,  there  are  three  rows  of  mouldings,  as  I  think,  by  the  same 
designer,  at  all  events  part  of  the  same  plan.  One  of  them  is 
given  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2  a.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  abstraction 
is  here  infinitely  less;  the  ivy  leaves  have  stalks  and  associated 
fniit,  and  a  rib  for  each  lobe,  and  are  so  far  undercut  as  to  de- 
tach their  forms  from  the  stone  ;  while  in  the  vine-leaf  mould- 
ing above,  of  the  same  period,  from  the  south  gate,  serration 
aj)pears  added  to.  other  purely  imitative  characters.  Finally,  in 
the  animals  which  fonu  the  ornaments  of  the  portion  of  the 
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gate  wliicli  is  close  to  the  eye,  abstraction  nearly  vanislies  into 
perfect  sculpture. 

XXXIII.  Nearness  to  the  eye,  however,  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  influences  architectural  abstraction.  These  very 
animals  are  not  merely  better  cut  because  close  to  the  eye  ;  they 
are  put  close  to  the  eye  that  they  may,  without  indiscretion,  be 
better  cut,  on  the  noble  principle,  first,  I  think,  clearly  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Eastlake,  that  the  closest  imitation  shall  be  of 
the  noblest  object.  Farther,  since  the  wildness  and  manner  of 
growth  of  vegetation  render  a  bona  fide  imitation  of  it  im- 
possible in  sculpture — since  its  members  must  be  reduced  in 
number,  ordered  in  direction,  and  cut  away  from  their  roots, 
even  under  the  most  earnestly  imitative  treatment, — it  be- 
comes a  point,  as  I  think,  of  good  judgment,  to  proportion  the 
completeness  of  execution  of  parts  to  the  formality  of  the 
whole ;  and  since  five  or  six  leaves  must  stand  for  a  tree,  to  let 
also  five  or  six  touches  stand  for  a  leaf.  But  since  the  animal 
generally  admits  of  perfect  outline — since  its  form  is  detached, 
and  may  be  fully  represented,  its  sculpture  may  be  more  com- 
plete and  faithful  in  all  its  parts.  And  this  principle  wdll  be 
actually  found,  I  believe,  to  guide  the  old  workmen.  If  the 
animal  form  be  in  a  gargoyle,  incomplete,  and  coming  out  of 
a  block  of  stone,  or  if  a  head  only,  as  for  a  boss  or  other  such 
partial  use,  its  sculpture  will  be  highly  abstract.  But  if  it 
be  an  entire  animal,  as  a  lizard,  or  a  bird,  or  a  squirrel,  peeping 
among  leafage,  its  sculpture  will  be  much  farther  carried,  and 
I  think,  if  small,  near  the  eye,  and  worked  in  a  fine  material, 
may  rightly  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  completion. 
Surely  we  cannot  wish  a  less  finish  bestowed  on  those  which 
animate  the  mouldings  of  the  south  door  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence;  nor  desire  that  the  birds  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Doge's  palace  should  be  stripped  of  a  single  plume. 

XXXIY.  Under  these  limitations,  then,  I  think  that  per- 
fect sculpture  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  severest  architecture  ; 
but  this  perfection  was  said  in  the  outset  to  be  dangerous.  It 
is  so  in  the  highest  degree;  for  the  moment  the  architect 
allows  himself  to  dwell  on  the  imitated  portions,  there  is  a 
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chance  of  liis  losing  sight  of  the  duty  of  his  ornament,  of  its 
business  as  a  part  of  tlie  composition,  and  sacrificing  its  points 
of  shade  and  effect  to  the  delight  of  delicate  carving.  And 
then  he  is  lost.  His  architecture  has  become  a  mere  frame- 
work for  the  setting  of  delicate  sculpture,  which  had  better  be 
all  taken  down  and  put  into  cabinets.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  the  young  architect  should  be  taught  to  think  of  imitative 
ornament  as  of  the  extreme  of  grace  in  language  ;  not  to  be 
regarded  at  first,  not  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  purpose, 
meaning,  force,  or  conciseness,  yet,  indeed,  a  perfection — the 
least  of  all  perfections,  and  yet  the  crowning  one  of  all — one 
which  by  itself,  and  regarded  in  itself,  is  an  architectnral 
coxcombry,  but  is  yet  the  sign  of  the  most  highly-trained  mind 
and  power  when  it  is  associated  with  others.  It  is  a  safe  man- 
ner, as  I  think,  to  design  all  things  at  first  in  severe  abstrac- 
tion, and  to  be  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  carry  them  out  in 
that  form ;  then  to  mark  the  parts  where  high  finish  would  be 
admissible,  to  complete  these  always  with  stern  reference  to 
their  general  effect,  and  then  connect  them  by  a  graduated 
scale  of  abstraction  with  the  rest.  And  there  is  one  safeguard 
against  danger  in  this  process  on  which  I  would  finally  insist. 
Never  imitate  anything  but  natural  forms,  and  those  the 
noblest,  in  the  completed  parts.  The  degradation  of  the  cinque 
cento  manner  of  decoration  was  not  owing  to  its  naturalism,  to 
its  faithfulness  of  imitation,  but  to  its  imitation  of  ugly,  i.e.  un- 
natural things.  So  long  as  it  restrained  itself  to  sculpture  of 
animals  and  flowers,  it  remained  noble.  Tlie  balcony,  on  the 
opposite  page,  from  a  house  in  the  Campo  St.  Benedetto  at 
Venice,  shows  one  of  tlie  earliest  occurrences  of  the  cinque 
cento  arabesque,  and  a  fragment  of  the  pattern  is  given  in 
Plate  XII.  fig.  8.  It  is  but  the  arresting  upon  the  stone  work 
of  a  stem  or  two  of  the  living  flowers,  which  are  rarely  want- 
ing in  the  window  above  (and  which,  by  the  by,  the  French 
and  Italian  peasantry  often  trellis  with  exquisite  taste  about 
their  casements).  This  arabesque,  relieved  as  it  is  in  darkness 
from  th«  white  stone  by  the  stain  of  time,  is  surely  both  beau- 
tiful and  pure ;  and  as  long  as  the  renaissance  ornament  re- 
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mained  in  such  forms  it  may  be  beheld  with  undeserved  ad- 
miration. But  the  moment  that  unnatural  objects  were  asso- 
ciated with  these,  and  armor,  and  musical  instruments,  and 
wild  meaningless  scrolls  and  curled  shields,  and  other  such  fan- 
cies, became  principal  in  its  subjects,  its  doom  was  sealed,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  architecture  of  the  world. 

XXX Y.  III.     Our  final  inquiry  was  to  be  into  the  use  of 
color  as  associated  with  architectural  ornament. 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  speak  with  any  confidence  respecting 
the  touching  of  sculpture  with  color.  I  would  only  note  one 
point,  that  sculpture  is  the  representation  of  an  idea,  while 
architecture  is  itself  a  real  thing.  The  idea  may,  as  I 
think,  be  left  colorless,  and  colored  by  the  beholder's  mind : 
but  a  reality  ought  to  have  reality  in  all  its  attributes  :  its  color 
should  be  as  fixed  as  its  form.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider 
architecture  as  in  any  wise  perfect  without  color.  Farther,  as 
I  have  above  noticed,  I  think  the  colors  of  architecture  should 
be  those  of  natural  stones ;  partly  because  more  durable,  but 
also  because  more  perfect  and  graceful.  For  to  conquer  the 
harshness  and  deadness  of  tones  laid  upon  stone  or  on  gesso, 
needs  the  management  and  discretion  : !  a  true  painter ;  and 
on  this  co-operation  we  must  not  calculate  in  laying  down 
rules  for  general  practice.  If  Tintoret  or  Giorgione  are  at 
hand,  and  ask  us  for  a  wall  to  paint,  we  will  alter  our  whole 
design  for  their  sake,  and  become  their  servants  ;  but  we  must, 
as  architects,  expect  the  aid  of  the  common  workman  only  ;  and 
the  laying  of  color  by  a  mechanical  hand,  and  its  toning  under  a 
vulgar  eye,  are  far  more  offensive  tlian  rudeness  in  cutting  the 
stone.  The  latter  is  imperfection  only ;  the  former  deadness 
or  discordance.  At  the  best,  such  color  is  so  inferior  to  the 
lovely  and  mellow  hues  of  the  natural  stone,  that  it  is  wise  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  intricacy  of  design,  if  by  so  doing  we 
may  employ  the  nobler  material.  And  if,  as  we  looked  to 
Nature  for  instruction  respecting  form,  we  look  to  her  also  to 
learn  the  management  of  color,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  that 
this  sacrifice  of  intricacy  is  for  other  causes  expedient. 

XXXYI.     First,  then,  I  think  that  in  making  this  refer- 
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ence  we  are  to  consider  our  building  as  a  kind  of  organized 
creature;  in  coloring  which  we  must  look  to  the  single  and 
separately  organized  creatures  of  Nature,  not  to  her  landscape 
combinations.  Our  building,  if  it  is  well  composed,  is  one 
thing,  and  is  to  be  colored  as  Nature  w^ould  color  one  thing — 
a  shell,  a  flower,  or  an  animal ;  not  as  she  colors  groups  of 
things. 

And  the  first  broad  conclusion  we  shall  deduce  from  ob- 
servance of  natural  color  in  such  cases  will  be,  that  it  never 
follows  form,  but  is  arranged  on  an  entirely  separate  system. 
What  mysterious  connection  there  may  be  between  the  shape 
of  the  spots  on  an  animal's  skin  and  its  anatomical  system,  I 
do  not  know,  nor  even  if  such  a  connection  has  in  any  w^ise 
been  traced :  but  to  the  eye  the  systems  are  entirely  separate, 
and  in  many  cases  that  of  color  is  accidentally  variable.  The 
stripes  of  a  zebra  do  not  follow  the  lines  of  its  body  or  limbs, 
still  less  the  spots  of  a  leopard.  In  the  plumage  of  birds, 
each  feather  bears  a  part  of  the  pattern  which  is  arbitrarily 
carried  over  the  body,  having  indeed  certain  graceful  harmo- 
nies with  the  form,  diminishing  or  enlarging  in  directions 
which  sometimes  follow,  but  also  not  unfrequently  oppose,  the 
directions  of  its  muscular  lines.  Whatever  harmonies  there 
may  be,  are  distinctly  like  those  of  two  separate  musical  parts, 
coinciding  here  and  there  only — never  discordant,  but  essen- 
tially diiferent.  I  hold  this,  then,  for  the  first  great  principle 
of  architectural  color.  Let  it  be  visibly  independent  of  form. 
Never  paint  a  column  with  vertical  lines,  but  always  cross  it.^' 
Never  give  separate  mouldings  separate  colors  (I  know  this  is 
heresy,  but  I  never  shrink  from  any  conclusions,  however  con- 
trary to  human  authority,  to  which  I  am  led  by  observance  of 
natural  principles) ;  and  in  sculptured  ornaments  I  do  not 
paint  the  leaves  or  figures  (I  cannot  help  the  Elgin  frieze)  of 
one  color  and  their  ground  of  another,  but  vary  both  the 
ground  and  the  figures  with  the  same  harmony.  Notice  how 
Na,ture  does  it  in  a  variegated  flower ;  not  one  leaf  red  and 
another  white,  but  a  point  of  red  and  a  zone  of  white,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  to  each.     In  certain  places  you  may  run  your 
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two  systems  closer,  and  liere  and  there  let  them  he  parallel  for 
a  note  or  two,  but  see  that  the  colors  and  the  forms  coincide 
only  as  two  orders  of  mouldings  do ;  the  same  for  an  instant, 
but  each  holding  its  own  course.  So  single  members  may 
sometimes  have  single  colors :  as  a  bird's  head  is  sometimes 
of  one  color  and  its  shoulders  another,  you  may  make  your 
capital  of  one  color  and  your  shaft  another ;  but  in  general 
the  best  place  for  color  is  on  broad  surfaces,  not  on  the  points 
of  interest  in  form.  An  animal  is  mottled  on  its  breast  and 
back,  rarely  on  its  paws  or  about  its  eyes ;  so  put  your  varie- 
gation boldly  on  the  flat  wall  and  broad  shaft,  but  be  shy  of  it 
in  the  capital  and  moulding ;  in  all  cases  it  is  a  safe  rule  to 
simplify  color  when  form  is  rich,  and  vice  versa ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  in  general  to  carve  all  capitals  and  graceful 
ornaments  in  white  marble,  and  so  leave  them. 

XXXYII.  Independence  then  being  first  secured,  what 
kind  of  limiting  outlines  shall  we  adopt  for  the  system  of  color 
itself? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  any  person  familiar  with  natural  ob^ 
jects  will  never  be  surprised  at  any  appearance  of  care  or  finish 
in  them.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  universe.  But  there  is 
cause  both  for  surprise  and  inquiry  w^henever  we  see  anything 
like  carelessness  or  incompletion  :  that  is  not  a  common  condi- 
tion ;  it  must  be  one  appointed  for  some  singular  purpose.  I 
believe  that  such  surprise  wdll  be  forcibly  felt  by  any  one  who, 
after  studying  carefully  the  lines  of  some  variegated  organic 
form,  will  set  himself  to  copy  with  similar  diligence  those  of 
its  colors.  The  boundaries  of  the  forms  he  will  assuredly, 
whatever  the  object,  have  found  drawn  with  a  delicacy  and 
precision  which  no  human  hand  can  follow.  Those  of  its 
colors  he  will  find  in  many  cases,  though  governed  always  by 
a  certain  rude  symmetry,  yet  irregular,  blotched,  imperfect, 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  accidents  and  awkwardnesses.  Look  at  the 
tracery  of  the  lines  on  a  camp  shell,  and  see  how  oddly  and 
awkwardly  its  tents  are  pitched.  It  is  not  indeed  always  so  : 
there  is  occasionally,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  peacock's  plume,  an 
apparent  precision,  but  still  a  precision  far  inferior  to  that  of 
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the  drawing  of  the  filaments  which  bear  that  lovely  stain  ;  and 
in  the  plurality  of  cases  a  degree  of  looseness  and  variation, 
and,  still  more  singularly,  of  harshness  and  violence  in  arrange- 
ment, is  admitted  in  color  which  would  be  monstrous  in  form. 
Observe  the  difference  in  the  precision  of  a  fish's  scales  and  of 
the  spots  on  them. 

XXXYITI.  Now,  why  it  should  be  that  color  is  best  seen 
under  these  circumstances  I  will  not  here  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine ;  nor  whether  the  lesson  we  are  to  learn  from  it  be  that 
it  is  God's  will  that  all  manner  of  deliglits  should  never  be 
combined  in  one  thing.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  color  is 
always  by  Him  arranged  in  these  simple  or  rude  forms,  and  as 
certain  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  best  seen  in  them,  and  that 
we  shall  never  mend  by  refining  its  arrangements.  Expe- 
rience teaches  us  the  same  thing.  Infinite  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  the  union  of  perfect  color  with  perfect  form. 
They  never  will,  never  can  be  united.  Color,  to  be  perfect, 
viust  have  a  soft  outline  or  a  simple  one :  it  cannot  have  a 
refined' one ;  and  you  will  never  produce  a  good  painted  window 
with  good  figure-drawing  in  it.  You  will  lose  perfection  of 
color  as  you  give  perfection  of  line.  Try  to  put  in  order  and 
form  the  colors  of  a  piece  of  opal. 

XXXIX.  I  conclude,  then,  that  all  arrangements  of  color, 
for  its  own  sake,  in  graceful  forms,  are  barbarous ;  and  that, 
to  paint  a  color  pattern  with  the  lovely  lines  of  a  Greek  leaf 
moulding,  is  an  utterly  savage  procedure.  I  cannot  find  any- 
tliing  in  natural  color  like  this  :  it  is  not  in  the  bond.  I  find 
it  in  all  natural  form — never  in  natural  color.  If,  then,  our 
architectural  color  is  to  be  beautiful  as  its  form  was,  by  being 
imitative,  we  are  limited  to  these  conditions — to  simple  masses 
of  it,  to  zones,  as  in  the  rainbow  and  the  zebra  ;  cloudings  and 
flamings,  as  in  marble  shells  and  plumage,  or  spots  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions.  All  these  conditions  are  susceptible 
of  various  degrees  of  sharpness  and  delicacy,  and  of  complica- 
tion in  arrangement.  The  zone  may  become  a  delicate  line, 
and  arrange  itself  in  chequers  and  zig-zags.  The  flaming  may 
be  more  or  less  defined,  as  on  a  tulip  leaf,  and  may  at  last  be 
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represented  by  a  triangle  of  color,  and  arrange  itself  in  stars 
or  other  shapes ;  the  spot  may  be  also  graduated  into  a  stain, 
or  defined  into  a  square  or  circle.  Tlie  most  exquisite  harmo- 
nies may  be  composed  of  these  simple  elements :  some  soft 
and  full,  of  flushed  and  melting  spaces  of  color ;  others  piquant 
and  sparkling,  or  deep  and  rich,  formed  of  close  groups  of  the 
fiery  fragments  :  perfect  and  lovely  proportion  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  relation  of  their  quantities,  infinite  invention  in 
their  disposition  :  but,  in  all  cases,  their  shape  will  be  effective 
only  as  it  determines  their  quantity,  and  regulates  their  opera- 
tion on  each  other ;  points  or  edges  of  one  being  introduced 
between  breadths  of  others,  and  so  on.  Triangular  and  barred 
forms  are  therefore  convenient,  or  others  the  simplest  possible ; 
leaving  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  to  be  taken  in  the  color, 
and  in  that  only.  Curved  outlines,  especially  if  refined, 
deaden  the  color,  and  confuse  the  mind.  Even  in  figure 
j)ainting  the  greatest  colorists  have  either  melted  their  outline 
away,  as  often  Correggio  and  Rubens  ;  or  purposely  made 
their  masses  of  ungainly  shape,  as  Titian ;  or  placed  their 
brightest  hues  in  costume,  where  they  could  get  quaint  pat- 
terns, as  Veronese,  and  especially  Angelico,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, the  absolute  virtue  of  color  is  secondary  to  grace  of  line. 
Hence,  he  never  uses  the  blended  hues  of  Correggio,  like 
those  on  the  wing  of  the  little  Cupid,  in  the  "  Yenus  and 
Mercury,"  but  always  the  severest  type — the  peacock  plume. 
Any  of  these  men  would  have  looked  with  infinite  disgust 
upon  the  leafage  and  scroll-work  which  form  the  ground  of 
color  in  our  modern  painted  windows,  and  yet  all  whom  I 
have  named  were  much  infected  with  the  love  of  renaissance 
designs.  We  must  also  allow  for  the  freedom  of  the  painter's 
subject,  and  looseness  of  his,  associated  lines  ;  a  pattern  being 
severe  in  a  picture,  which  is  over  luxurious  upon  a  building. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  over  quaint  or 
angular  in  architectural  coloring ;  and  thus  many  dispositions 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  reprobate  in  form,  are,  in  color, 
the  best  that  can  be  invented.  I  have  always,  for  instance, 
spoken  with  contempt  of  the  Tudor  style,  for  this  reason,  that, 
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having  surrendered  all  pretence  to  spaciousness  and  breadth, — 
liaving  divided  its  surfaces  by  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  it 
yet  sacrilices  the  only  characters  which  can  make  lines  beauti- 
ful ;  sacrilices  all  the  variety  and  grace  which  long  atoned  for 
the  caprice  of  the  Flamboyant,  and  adopts,  for  its  leading 
feature,  an  entanglement  of  cross  bars  and  verticals,  showing 
about  as  much  invention  or  skill  of  design  as  the  reticula- 
tion of  the  bricklayer's  sieve.  Yet  this  very  reticulation 
would  in  color  be  highly  beautiful ;  and  all  the  heraldry,  and 
other  features  which,  in  form,  are  monstrous,  may  be  delight- 
ful as  themes  of  color  (so  long  as  there  are  no  fluttering  or 
over-twisted  lines  in  them) ;  and  this  observe,  because,  when 
colored,  they  take  the  place  of  a  mere  pattern,  and  the  resem- 
blance to  nature,  which  could  not  be  found  in  their  sculptured 
forms,  is  found  in  their  piquant  variegation  of  other  surfaces. 
There  is  a  beautiful  and  bright  bit  of  wall  painting  behind 
the  Duomo  of  Yerona,  composed  of  coats  of  arms,  whose  bear- 
ings are  balls  of  gold  set  in  bars  of  green  (altered  blue  ?)  and 
white,  with  cardinal's  hats  in  alternate  squares.  Tliis  is  of 
course,  however,  flt  only  for  domestic  work.  The  front  of 
the  Doge's  palace  at  Yenice  is  the  purest  and  most  chaste 
model  that  I  can  name  (but  one)  of  the  fit  application  of  color 
to  public  buildings.  The  sculpture  and  mouldings  are  all 
white  ;  but  the  wall  surface  is  chequered  with  marble  blocks 
of  pale  rose,  the  chequers  being  in  no  wise  harmonized,  or 
fitted  to  the  forms  of  the  windows ;  but  looking  as  if  the  sur^ 
face  had  been  completed  first,  and  the  w^indows  cut  out  of  it. 
In  Plate  XII.  fig.  2  the  reader  will  sec  two  of  the  patterns 
used  in  green  and  white,  on  the  columns  of  San  Michele  of 
Lucca,  every  colunin  having  a  diiferent  design.  Both  are 
beautiful,  but  the  upper  one  certainly  the  best.  Yet  in  sculp- 
ture its  lines  would  have  been  perfectly  barbarous,  and  those 
even  of  the  lower  not  enough  refined. 

XL.  Kestraining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  such 
simple  patterns,  so  far  forth  as  our  color  is  subordinate  either 
to  architectural  structure,  or  sculptural  form,  we  have  yet  one 
more  manner  of  oruanientation  to  add  to  our  general  moans  cf 
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effect,  monochrome  design,  the  intermediate  condition  between 
coloring  and  carving.  The  relations  of  the  entire  system  of 
architectural  decoration  may  then  be  thus  expressed. 

1.  Organic  form  dominant.    True,  independent  sculpture,  and 

alto-relievo  ;  rich  capitals,  and  mouldings ;  to  be  elaborate 
in  completion  of  form,  not  abstract,  and  either  to  be  left 
in  pure  white  marble,  or  most  cautiously  touched  with 
color  in  points  and  borders  only,  in  a  system  not  concur- 
rent with  their  forms. 

2.  Organic  form  sub-dominant.     Basso-relievo  or  intaglio.    To 

be  more  abstract  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  depth  ; 
to  be  also  more  rigid  and  simple  in  contour ;  to  be  touched 
with  color  more  boldly  and  in  an  increased  degree,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  reduced  depth  and  fulness  of  form, 
but  still  in  a  system  non-concurrent  with  their  forms. 

3.  Organic  form  abstracted  to  outline.     Monochrome  design, 

still  farther  reduced  to  simplicity  of  contour,  and  there- 
fore admitting  for  the  first  time  the  color  to  be  concur- 
rent with  its  outlines ;  that  is  to  say,  as  its  name  imports, 
the  entire  figure  to  be  detached  in  one  color  from  a 
ground  of  another. 

4.  Organic  forms  entirely  lost.     Geometrical  patterns  or  vari- 

able cloudings  in  the  most  vivid  color. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  scale,  ascending  from  the  color 
pattern,  I  would  place  the  various  forms  of  painting  which 
may  be  associated  with  architecture :  primarily,  and  as  most 
fit  for  such  purpose,  the  mosaic,  highly  abstract  in  treatment, 
and  introducing  brilliant  color  in  masses ;  the  Madonna  of 
jTorcello  being,  as  I  think,  the  noblest  type  of  the  manner,  and 
the  Baptistery  of  Parma  the  richest :  next,  the  purely  decora- 
tive fresco,  like  that  of  the  Arena  Chapel ;  finally,  the  fresco 
becoming  principal,  as  in  the  Vatican  and  Sistine.  But  I  can- 
not, with  any  safety,  follow  the  principles  of  abstraction  in 
this  pictorial  ornament ;  since  the  noblest  examples  of  it 
appear  to  me  to  owe  their  architectural  applicability  to  their 
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archaic  manner ;  and  I  think  that  the  abstraction  and  admira- 
ble simplicity  which  render  them  fit  media  of  the  most  splen- 
did coloring,  cannot  be  recovered  by  a  voluntary  condescen- 
sion. Tlie  Byzantines  themselves  would  not,  I  think,  if  they 
could  have  drawn  the  figure  better,  have  used  it  for  a  color 
decoration ;  and  that  use,  as  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  child- 
liood,  however  noble  and  full  of  promise,  cannot  be  included 
among  those  modes  of  adornment  which  are  now  legitimate  or 
even  possible.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
painted  window  for  the  same  reason,  which  has  not  yet  been 
met,  and  we  must  conquer  that  first,  before  we  can  venture  to 
consider  the  wall  as  a  painted  wdndow  on  a  large  scale.  Pic- 
torial subject,  without  such  abstraction,  becomes  necessarily 
principal,  or,  at  all  events,  ceases  to  be  the  architect's  concern ; 
its  plan  must  be  left  to  the  painter  after  the  completion  of  the 
building,  as  in  the  works  of  Veronese  and  Giorgione  on  the 
palaces  of  Venice. 

XLT.  Pure  architectural  decoration,  then,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  limited  to  the  four  kinds  above  specified;  of  which 
each  glides  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  other.  Thus,  the 
Elgin  frieze  is  a  monochrome  in  a  state  of  transition  to  sculp- 
ture, retaining,  as  I  think,  the  half-cast  skin  too  long.  Of  pure 
monochrome,  I  have  given  an  example  in  Plate  VL,  from  the 
noble  front  of  St.  Michele  of  Lucca.  It  contains  forty  such 
arches,  all  covered  with  equally  elaborate  ornaments,  entirely 
drawn  by  cutting  out  their  ground  to  about  the  depth  of  an  inch 
in  the  flat  white  marble,  and  filling  the  spaces  with  pieces  of 
green  serpentine  ;  a  most  elaborate  mode  of  sculpture,  requiring 
excessive  care  and  precision  in  the  fitting  of  the  edges,  and  of 
course  double  work,  the  same  line  needing  to  be  cut  both  in 
the  marble  and  serpentine.  The  excessive  simplicity  of  the 
forms  will  be  at  once  perceived ;  the  eyes  of  the  figures  of 
animals,  for  instance,  being  indicated  only  by  a  round  dot, 
formed  by  a  little  inlet  circle  of  serpentine,  about  half  an  inch 
over:  but,  though  simple,  they  admit  often  much  grace  of  cur- 
vature, as  in  the  neck  of  the  bird  seen  above  the  right  hand 
pillar."     The   pieces  of  serpentine  liave  fallen  out  in  many 
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places,  giving  the  black  shadows,  as  seen  under  the  liorseman's 
arm  and  bird's  neck,  and  in  the  semi-circular  line  round  the 
arch,  once  filled  with  some  pattern.  It  would  have  illustrated 
my  point  better  to  have  restored  the  lost  portions,  but  I  always 
draw  a  tiling  exactly  as  it  is,  hating  restoration  of  any  kind ; 
and  I  would  especially  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  forms  in  the  sculj^tured  ornament  of  the  marble 
cornices,  as  op2)osed  to  the  abstraction  of  the  monochrome  fig- 
ures, of  the  ball  and  cross  j^atterns  between  the  arches,  and  of 
the  triangular  ornament  round  the  arch  on  the  left. 

XLII.  I  have  an  intense  love  for  these  monochrome  figures, 
owing  to  their  wonderful  life  and  spirit  in  all  the  works  on 
which  I  found  them  ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  excessive 
degree  of  abstraction  which  they  imply  necessitates  our  placing 
them  in  the  rank  of  a  progressive  or  imperfect  art,  and  that  a 
perfect  building  should  rather  be  composed  of  the  highest 
sculpture  (organic  form  dominant  and  sub-dominant),  associated 
w^itli  pattern  colors  on  the  flat  or  broad  surfaces.  And  we  find, 
in  fact,  that  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  which" is  a  higher  type  than 
that  of  Lucca,  exactly  follows  this  condition,  the  color  being 
put  in  geometrical  patterns  on  its  surfaces,  and  animal  forms 
and  lovely  leafage  used  in  the  sculptured  cornices  and  pillars. 
And  I  think  that  the  grace  of  the  carved  forms  is  best  seen 
when  it  is  thus  boldly  opposed  to  severe  traceries  of  color, 
while  the  color  itself  is,  as  we  have  seen,  always  most  piquant 
when  it  is  put  into  sharp  angular  arranp;ements.  Thus  the 
sculpture  is  approved  and  set  off  by  the  color,  and  the  color 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  its  opposition  both  to  the  whiteness 
and  the  grace  of  the  carved  marble. 

XLIII.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  I 
have  now  separately  enumerated  most  of  the  conditions  of 
Power  and  Beauty,  which  in  the  outset  I  stated  to  be  the  grounds 
of  the  deepest  impressions  with  which  architecture  could  afl^ect 
the  human  mind ;  but  I  would  ask  permission  to  recapitulate 
them  in  order  to  see  if  there  be  any  building  which  I  may 
offer  as  an  example  of  the  unison,  in  such  manner  as  is  possible, 
of  them  all.     Glancing  back,  then,  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  third 
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cliapter,  and  introducing  in  their  place  the  conditions  incident- 
ally determined  in  the  two  previous  sections,  we  shall  have  the 
following  list  of  noble  characters  : 

Considerable  size,  exhibited  by  simple  terminal  lines  (Chap. 
III.  §  6).  Projection  towards  the  top  (§  7).  Breadth  of  flat 
surface  (§  8).  Square  compartments  of  that  surface  (§  9). 
Varied  and  visible  masonry  (§  11).  Vigorous  depth  of  shadow 
(§  13),  exhibited  especially  by  pierced  traceries  (§  18).  Varied 
proportion  in  ascent  (Chap.  IV.  §  28).  Lateral  symmetry  (§  28). 
Sculpture  most  delicate  at  the  base  (Chap.  I.  §  12).  Enriched 
quantity  of  ornament  at  the  top  (§  13).  Sculpture  abstract  in 
inferior  ornaments  and  mouldings  (Chap.  IV.  §  31),  complete 
in  animal  forms  (§  33).  Both  to  be  executed  in  white  marble 
(§  40).  Vivid  color  introduced  in  flat  geometrical  patterns  (§  39), 
and  obtained  by  the  use  of  naturally  colored  stone  (§  35). 

These  characteristics  occur  more  or  less  in  different  build- 
ings, some  in  one  and  some  in  another.  But  all  together,  and 
all  in  their  highest  possible  relative  degrees,  they  exist,  as  far 
as  I  know,  only  in  one  building  in  the  world,  the  Campanile 
of  Giotto  at  Florence.  The  drawing  of  the  tracery  of  its 
upper  story,  which  heads  this  chapter,  rude  as  it  is,  will  never- 
theless give  the  reader  some  better  conception  of  that  tower's 
magnificence  than  the  thin  outlines  in  which  it  is  usually  por- 
trayed. In  its  first  appeal  to  the  stranger's  eye  there  is  some-, 
thing  unpleasing ;  a  mingling,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  over  severity 
with  over  mirmteness.  But  let  him  give  it  time,  as  he  should 
to  all  other  consummate  art.  I  remember  well  how,  when  a 
boy,  I  used  to  despise  that  Campanile,  and  think  it  meanly 
smooth  and  finished.  But  I  have  since  lived  beside  it  many  a 
day,  and  looked  out  upon  it  from  my  windows  by  sunlight  and 
moonlight,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  profound  and 
gloomy  appeared  to  me  the  savageness  of  the  JS'orthern  Gothic, 
when  I  afterwards  stood,  for  the  first  time,  beneath  the  front 
of  Salisbury.  The  contrast  is  indeed  strange,  if  it  could  be 
quickly  felt,  between  the  rising  of  those  grey  walls  out  of  their 
quiet  swarded  space,  like  dark  and  barren  rocks  out  of  a  green 
lake,  with  their  rude,  mouldering,  rough-grained  shafts,  and 
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triple  lights,  without  tracery  or  other  ornament  than  the  mar- 
tins' nests  in  the  height  of  them,  and  that  bright,  smooth, 
sunny  surface  of  glowing  jasper,  those  spiral  shafts  and  faiiy 
traceries,  so  white,  so  faint,  so  crystalline,  that  their  slight  shapes 
are  hardly  traced  in  darkness  on  the  pallor  of  the  Eastern  sky, 
that  serene  height  of  mountain  alabaster,  colored  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  and  chased  like  a  sea  shell.  And  if  this  be,  as  I 
believe  it,  the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  is  there 
not  something  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the  early  life 
of  him  who  raised  it?  I  said  that  the  Power  of  human  mind 
had  its  growth  in  the  Wilderness ;  much  more  must  the  love 
and  the  conception  of  that  beauty,  whose  every  line  and  hue 
we  have  seen  to  be,  at  the  best,  a  faded  image  of  God's  daily 
work,  and  an  arrested  ray  of  some  star  of  creation,  be  given 
chiefly  in  the  places  which  He  has  gladdened  by  planting  there 
the  fir  tree  and  the  pine.  E^ot  within  the  walls  of  Florence, 
but  among  the  far  away  fields  of  her  lilies,  was  the  child  trained 
who  was  to  raise  that  headstone  of  Beauty  above  the  towers  of 
watch  and  war.  Kemember  all  that  he  became ;  count  the  sa- 
cred thoughts  with  which  he  filled  the  heart  of  Italy ;  ask 
those  who  followed  him  what  they  learned  at  his  feet ;  and  when 
you  have  numbered  his  labors,  and  received  their  testimony,  if 
it  seem  to  you  that  God  had  verily  poured  out  upon  this  His 
servant  no  common  nor  restrained  portion  of  His  Spirit,  and 
that  he  was  indeed  a  king  among  the  children  of  men,  remem- 
ber also  that  the  legend  upon  his  crown  was  that  of  David's  : — 
"  I  took  thee  from  the  sheepcote,  and  from  following  the  sheep." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   LAMP    OF    LIFE. 

T.  Among  the  countless  analogies  by  which  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  human  soul  are  illustrated  in  the  material  crea- 
tion, none  are  more  striking  than  the  impressions  inseparably 
connected  with  the  active  and  dormant  states  of  matter.  I 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,  that  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  essential  characters  of  Beauty  depended  on  the  expres- 
sion of  vital  energy  in  organic  things,  or  on  the  subjection  to 
such  energy,  of  things  naturally  passive  and  powerless.  I  need 
not  here  repeat,  of  what  was  then  advanced,  more  than  the 
statement  which  I  believe  will  meet  with  general  acceptance, 
that  things  in  other  respects  alike,  as  in  their  substance,  or 
uses,  or  outward  forms,  are  noble  or  ignoble  in  proportion  to 
the  fulness  of  the  life  which  either  they  themselves  enjoy,  or 
of  whose  action  they  bear  the  evidence,  as  sea  sands  are  made 
beautiful  by  their  bearing  the  seal  of  the  motion  of  the  waters. 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  all  objects  which  bear  upon  them 
the  impress  of  the  highest  order  of  creative  life,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  mind  of  man :  they  become  noble  or  ignoble  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  energy  of  that  mind  which  has  visi- 
bly been  employed  upon  them.  But  most  peculiarly  and 
imperatively  does  the  rule  hold  with  respect  to  the  creations  of 
Architecture,  which  being  properly  capable  of  no  other  life 
than  this,  and  being  not  essentially  composed  of  things  pleasant 
in  themselves, — as  music  of  sweet  sounds,  or  painting  of  fair 
colors,  but  of  inert  substance, — depend,  for  their  dignity  and 
pleasurableness  in  the  utmost  degree,  upon  the  vivid  expression 
of  the  intellectual  life  which  has  been  concerned  in  their  pro- 
duction. 
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II.  InTow  in  all  other  kind  of  energies  except  that  of  man's 
mind,  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  is  life,  and  what  is  not. 
Vital  sensibility,  whetlier  vegetable  or  animal,  may,  indeed,  be 
reduced  to  so  great  feebleness,  as  to  render  its  existence  a 
matter  of  question,  but  when  it  is  evident  at  all,  it  is  evident 
as  such :  there  is  no  mistaking  any  imitation  or  pretence  of  it' 
for  the  life  itself ;  no  mechanism  nor  galvanism  can  take  its 
place;  nor  is  any  resemblance  of  it  so  striking  as  to  involve 
even  hesitation  in  the  judgment ;  although  many  occur  whicli 
the  human  imagination  takes  pleasure  in  exalting,  without  for 
an  instant  losing  sight  of  the  real  nature  of  the  dead  things  it 
animates ;  but  rejoicing  rather  in  its  own  excessive  life,  which 
puts  gesture  into  clouds,  and  joy  into  waves,  and  voices  into 
rocks. 

III.  But  when  w^e  begin  to  be  concerned  with  the  energies 
of  man,  we  find  ourselves  instantly  dealing  with  a  double  crea- 
ture. Most  part  of  his  being  seems  to  have  a  fictitious  coun- 
terpart, which  it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  do  not  cast  off  and  deny. 
Thus  he  has  a  true  and  false  (otherwise  called  a  living  and 
dead,  or  a  feigned  or  unfeigned)  faith.  He  has  a  true  and  a 
false  hope,  a  true  and  a  false  charity,  and,  finally,  a  true  and  a 
false  life.  His  ti*ue  life  is  like  that  of  lower  organic  beings, 
the  independent  force  by  which  he  moulds  and  governs  exter- 
nal things ;  it  is  a  force  of  assimilation  whicli  converts  every- 
thing around  him  into  food,  or  into  instruments ;  and  wliich, 
however  humbly  or  obediently  it  may  listen  to  or  follow  the 
guidance  of  superior  intelligence,  never  forfeits  its  own 
authority  as  a  judging  principle,  as  a  will  ca])able  either  of 
obeying  or  rebelling.  His  false  life  is,  indeed,  but  one  of  the 
conditions  of  death  or  stupor,  but  it  acts,  even  when  it  cannot 
be  said  to  animate,  and  is  not  always  easily  known  from  the 
true.  It  is  that  life  of  custom  and  accident  in  which  many  of 
us  pass  much  of  our  time  in  the  world ;  that  life  in  which  we 
do  what  we  have  not  purposed,  and  speak  what  we  do  not 
mean,  and  assent  to  what  we  do  not  understand ;  that  life  which 
is  overlaid  by  the  weight  of  things  external  to  it,  and  is 
moulded  by  them,  instead  of  assimilating  them ;  that,  which 
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Instead  of  growing  and  blossoming  under  any  wholesome  dew, 
is  crystallised  over  with  it,  as  with  lioar  frost,  and  becomes  to 
tlie  true  life  what  an  arborescence '  is  to  a  tree,  a  candied 
agglomeration  of  thoughts  and  habits  foreign  to  it,  brittle, 
obstinate,  and  icy,  which  can  neither  bend  nor  grow,  but  must 
be  crushed  and  broken  to  bits,  if  it  stand  in  our  w^ay.  All 
men  are  liable  to  be  in  some  degree  frost-bitten  in  this  sort ;  all 
are  partly  encumbered  and  crusted  over  with  idle  matter ;  only, 
if  they  have  real  life  in  them,  they  are  always  breaking  this 
bark  away  in  noble  rents,  until  it  becomes,  like  the  black  strips 
upon  the  birch  tree,  only  a  witness  of  their  own  inward 
strength.  But,  with  all  the  efforts  that  the  best  men  make, 
much  of  their  being  passes  in  a  kind  of  dream,  in  which  they 
indeed  move,  and  play  their  parts  sufficiently,  to  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow-dreamers,  but  have  no  clear  consciousness  of  what 
is  around  tliem,  or  within  them ;  blind  to  the  one,  insensible  to 
the  other,  voodpoi.  I  would  not  press  the  definition  into  its 
darker  application  to  the  dull  heart  and  heavy  ear ;  I  have  to 
do  witli  it  only  as  it  refers  to  the  too  frequent  condition  of 
natural  existence,  whether  of  nations  or  individuals,  settling 
connnonly  upon  them  in  proportion  to  their  age.  The  life  of 
a  nation  is  usually,  like  the  flow  of  a  lava  stream,  first  bright 
and  fierce,  then  languid  and  covered,  at  last  advancing  only  by 
tlie  tumbling  over  and  over  of  its  frozen  blocks.  And  that 
last  condition  is  a  sad  one  to  look  upon.  All  the  steps  are 
marked  most  clearly  in  the  arts,  and  in  Architecture  more  than 
in  any  other ;  for  it,  being  especially  dependent,  as  we  have 
just  said,  on  the  warmth  of  the  true  life,  /is  also  peculiarly 
sensible  of  the  hemlock  cold  of  the  false ;  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  oppressive,  when  the  mind  is  once  awakened  to 
its  characteristics,  than  the  aspect  of  a  dead  architecture.  The 
feebleness  of  childhood  is  full  of  promise  and  of  interest, — the 
struggle  of  imperfect  knowledge  full  of  energy  and  con- 
tinuity,— but  to  see  impotence  and  rigidity  settling  upon  the 
form  of  the  developed  man ;  to  see  the  types  which  once  had 
the  die  of  thought  struck  fresh  upon  them,  worn  flat  by  over 
use ;  to  see  the  shell  of  the  living  creature  in  its  adult  form, 
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when  its  colors  are  faded,  and  its  inhabitant  perished, — this  is 
a  sight  more  humiliating,  more  melancholy,  than  the  vanishing 
of  all  knowledge,  and  the  return  to  confessed  and  helpless 
infancy. 

Nay,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  such  return  were  always  possi- 
ble. There  would  be  hope  if  we  could  change  palsy  into 
puerility ;  but  I  know  not  how  far  we  can  become  children 
again,  and  renew  our  lost  life.  The  stirring  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  architectural  aims  and  interests  within  these  few 
years,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  full  of  promise  :  I  trust  it  is, 
but  it  has  a  sickly  look  to  me.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  be 
indeed  a  springing  of  seed  or  a  shaking  among  bones ;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  time  will  be  lost  which  I  ask  the  reader  to 
spend  in  the  inquiry,  how  far  all  that  we  have  hitherto  ascer- 
tained or  conjectured  to  be  the  best  in  principle,  may  be  for- 
mally practised  without  the  spirit  or  the  vitality  w^hich  alone 
could  give  it  influence,  value,  or  delightfulness. 

lY.  Now,  in  the  first  place — and  this  is  rather  an  important 
point — it  is  no  sign  of  deadness  in  a  present  art  that  it  borrows 
or  imitates,  but  only  if  it  borrows  without  paying  interest,  or 
if  it  imitates  without  choice.  The  art  of  a  great  nation,  which 
is  developed  without  any  acquaintance  with  nobler  examples 
than  its  own  early  efforts  furnish,  exhibits  always  the  most 
consistent  and  comprehensible  growth,  and  perhaps  is  regarded 
usually  as  peculiarly  venerable  in  its  self-origination.  But 
there  is  something  to  my  mind  more  majestic  yet  in  the  life  of 
an  architecture  like  that  of  the  Lombards,  rude  and  infantine 
in  itself,  and  surrounded  by  fragments  of  a  nobler  art  of  which 
it  is  quick  in  admiration  and  ready  in  imitation,  and  yet  so 
strong  in  its  own  new  instincts  that  it  re-constructs  and  re^ 
arranges  every  fragment  that  it  copies  or  borrows  into  harmony 
with  its  own  thoughts, — a  harmony  at  first  disjointed  and  awk- 
ward, but  completed  in  the  end,  and  fused  into  perfect  organi- 
sation ;  all  the  borrowed  elements  being  subordinated  to  its 
own  primal,  unchanged  life.  I  do  not  know  any  sensation 
more  exquisite  than  the  discovering  of  the  evidence  of  this 
magnificent  struggle  into  independent  existence ;  the  detection 
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of  the  borrowed  tliouglits,  nay,  the  finding  of  the  actual  blocks 
and  stones  carved  by  other  hands  and  in  other  ages,  wrought 
into  the  new  walls,  with  a  new  expression  and  purpose  given 
to  them,  like  the  blocks  of  unsubdued  rocks  (to  go  back  to  our 
former  simile)  which  we  find  in  the  heart  of  the  lava  current, 
great  witnesses  to  the  power  wliich  has  fused  all  but  those  cal- 
cined fragments  into  the  mass  of  its  homogeneous  fire. 

y.  It  will  be  asked,  How  is  imitation  to  be  rendered 
healthy  and  vital  ?  Unhappily,  while  it  is  easy  to  enumerate 
tlie  signs  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  to  communicate 
life ;  and  while  every  intelligent  writer  on  Art  has  insisted  on 
the  difference  between  the  copying  found  in  an  advancing  or 
recedent  period,  none  have  been  able  to  communicate,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  force  of  vitality  to  the  copyist  over  whom 
they  might  have  influence.  Yet  it  is  at  least  interesting,  if 
not  profitable,  to  note  that  two  very  distinguishing  characters 
of  vital  imitation  are,  its  Frankness  and  its  Audacity ;  its 
Frankness  is  especially  singular ;  there  is  never  any  effort  to 
conceal  the  degree  of  the  sources  of  its  borrowing.  Raffaelle 
carries  off  a  whole  figure  from  Masaccio,  or  borrows  an  entire 
composition  from  Perugino,  with  as  much  tranquillity  and  sim- 
plicity of  innocence  as  a  young  Spartan  pickpocket ;  and  the 
architect  of  a  Komanesque  basilica  gathered  his  columns  and 
capitals  where  he  could  find  them,  as  an  ant  picks  up  sticks. 
There  is  at  least  a  presumption,  when  we  find  this  frank  accept- 
ance, that  there  is  a  sense  within  the  mind  of  power  capable  of 
transforming  and  renewing  whatever  it  adopts ;  and  too  con- 
scious, too  exalted,  to  fear  the  accusation  of  plagiarism, — too 
certain  that  it  can  prove,  and  has  proved,  its  independence,  to 
be  afraid  of  expressing  its  homage  to  what  it  admires  in  the 
most  open  and  indubitable  way;  and  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  sense  of  power  is  the  other  sign  I  have  named — the 
Audacity  of  treatment  when  it  finds  treatment  necessary,  the 
unhesitating  and  sweeping  sacrifice  of  precedent  where  prece- 
dent ])ecomeB  inconvenient.  For  instance,  in  the  characteristic 
forms  of  Italian  Romanesque,  in  which  the  hypaethral  por- 
tion of  the  heathen  temple  was  replaced  by  the  towering  nave, 
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and  where,  in  consequence,  tlie  j)e(liinent  of  the-  west  front 
became  divided  into  tliree  portions,  of  which  the  central  one, 
hke  the  apex  of  a  ridge  of  sloj)ing  strata  hfted  by  a  sudden 
fault,  was  broken  away  from  and  raised  above  the  wings  ;  there 
remained  at  the  extremities  of  the  aisles  two  triangular  frag- 
ments of  pediment,  which  could  not  now  be  filled  by  any  of 
tlie  modes  of  decoration  adapted  for  the  unbroken  space ;  and 
the  difficulty  became  greater,  when  the  central  portion  of  the 
front  was  occupied  by  columnar  ranges,  w^hicli  could  not,  with- 
out painful  abruptness,  terminate  sliort  of  the  extremities  of 
the  wings.  I  know  not  what  expedient  would  have  been 
adopted  by  architects  who  had  much  respect  for  precedent, 
under  such  circumstances,  but  it  certainly  would  not  liave  been 
tliat  of  the  Pisan, — to  continue  the  range  of  columns  into  the 
pedimental  space,  shortening  them  to  its  extremity  until  the 
shaft  of  the  last  column  vanished  altogether,  and  there  remained 
only  its  cajpital  resting  in  the  angle  on  its  basic  plinth.  I  raise 
no  question  at  present  whether  this  arrangement  be  graceful  or 
otherwise ;  I  allege  it  only  as  an  instance  of  boldness  almost 
without  a  parallel,  casting  aside  every  received  principle  that 
stood  in  its  way,  and  struggling  through  every  discordance  and 
difficulty  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  instincts. 

YI.  Frankness,  however,  is  in  itself  no  excuse  for  repeti- 
tion, nor  Audacity  for  innovation,  when  the  one  is  indolent 
and  the  other  unwise.  Nobler  and  surer  signs  of  vitality 
must  be  sought, — signs  independent  alike  of  the  decorative  or 
original  character  of  the  style,  and  constant  in  every  style  that 
is  determinedly  progressive. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  I  believe  to  be  a  cer- 
tain neglect  or  contempt  of  refinement  in  execution,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  visible  subordination  of  execution  to  conception, 
commonly  involuntary,  but  not  unfrequently  intentional.  This 
is  a  point,  however,  on  which,  while  I  speak  confidently,  1 
must  at  the  same  time  reservedly  and  carefully,  as  there  would 
otherwise  be  much  chance  of  my  being  dangerously  misunder- 
stood. It  has  been  truly  observed  and  well  stated  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  that  the  best  designers  of  Italy  were  also  the  most 
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careful  in  their  workmanship ;  and  that  the  stability  and  finish 
of  their  masonry,  mosaic,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  were 
always  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  improbability  of 
the  great  designers  condescending  to  the  care  of  details  among 
us  so  despised.  Not  only  do  I  fully  admit  and  re-assert  this 
most  important  fact,  but  I  would  insist  upon  perfect  and  most 
delicate  finish  in  its  right  place,  as  a  characteristic  of  all  the 
highest  schools  of  architecture,  as  much  as  it  is  tliose  of  paint- 
ing. But  on  the  other  hand,  as  perfect  finish  belongs  to  the 
perfected  art,  a  progressive  finish  belongs  to  progressive  art ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  fatal  sign  of  a  stupor  or 
numbness  settling  upon  that  undeveloped  art  could  possibly 
be  detected,  than  that  it  had  been  taken  aback  by  its  own 
execution,  and  that  the  workmanship  had  gone  ahead  of  the 
design  ;  while,  even  in  my  admission  of  absolute  finish  in  the 
right  place,  as  an  attribute  of  the  perfected  school,  I  must 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  answering  in  my  own  way  the 
two  very  important  questions,  what  is  finish  ?  and  what  is  its 
right  place  ? 

yil.  But  in  illustrating  either  of  these  points,  we  must 
remember  that  the  correspondence  of  workmanship  with 
thought  is,  in  existent  examples,  interfered  with  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  designs  of  an  advanced  period  by  the  workmen  of 
a  rude  one.  All  the  beginnings  of  Christian  architecture  ai-e 
of  this  kind,  and  the  necessary  consequence  is  of  course  an 
increase  of  the  visible  interval  between  the  power  of  realisa- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  the  idea.  We  have  at  first  an  imitation, 
almost  savage  in  its  rudeness,  of  a  classical  design ;  as  the  art 
advances,  the  design  is  modified  by  a  mixture  of  Gothic  gro- 
tesqueness,  and  the  execution  more  complete,  until  a  harmony 
is  established  between  the  two,  in  which  balance  they  advance 
to  new  perfection.  Now  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  ground  is  being  recovered,  there  will  be  found  in  the  liv- 
ing architecture  marks  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  intense  impa- 
tience ;  a  struggle  towards  something  unattained,  which  causes 
all  minor  points  of  handling  to  be  neglected ;  and  a  restless 
(lisdnin  of  nil  qualitios  which  appear  either  to  confess  content- 
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ment  or  to  require  a  time  and  care  wliicli  might  be  better 
spent.  And,  exactly  as  a  good  and  earnest  student  of  drawing 
will  not  lose  time  in  ruling  lines  or  finishing  backgrounds 
about  studies  which,  while  they  have  answered  his  immediate 
purpose,  he  knows  to  be  imperfect  and  inferior  to  what  he 
will  do  hereafter, — so  the  vigor  of  a  true  school  of  early  archi- 
tecture, which  is  either  w^orking  under  the  influence  of  high 
example  or  which  is  itself  in  a  state  of  rapid  developement,  is 
very  curiously  traceable,  among  other  signs,  in  the  contempt 
of  exact  symmetry  and  measurement,  which  in  dead  architec- 
ture are  the  most  painful  necessities. 

YIII.  In  Plate  XII.  fig.  1  I  have  given  a  most  singular 
instance  both  of  rude  execution  and  defied  symmetry,  in  the 
little  pillar  and  spandril  from  a  pannel  decoration  under  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mark's  at  Yenice.  The  imperfection  (not  merely 
simplicity,  but  actual  rudeness  and  ugliness)  of  the  leaf  orna- 
ment w411  strike  the  eye  at  once :  this  is  general  in  works  of 
the  time,  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  a  capital  wdiich  has 
been  so  carelessly  cut ;  its  imperfect  volutes  being  pushed  up 
one  side  far  higher  than  on  the  other,  and  contracted  on  that 
side,  an  additional  drill  hole  being  put  in  to  fill  the  space ; 
besides  this,  the  member  a,  of  the  mouldings,  is  a  roll  where 
it  follows  the  arch,  and  a  fiat  fillet  at  a/  the  one  being  slurred 
into  the  other  at  the  angle  h,  and  finally  stopped  short  alto- 
gether at  the  other  side  by  the  most  uncourteous  and  remorse- 
less interference  of  the  outer  moulding :  and  in  sj^ite  of  all 
this,  the  grace,  proportion,  and  feeling  of  the  Avliole  arrange- 
ment are  so  great,  that,  in  its  place,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  ;  all  the  science  and  symmetry  in  the  world  could  not 
beat  it.  In  fig.  4  I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
execution  of  the  subordinate  portions  of  a  much  higher  work, 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrea  at  Pistoja,  by  Nicolo  Pisano.  It  is 
covered  with  figure  sculptures,  executed  with  great  care  and 
delicacy ;  but  when  the  sculptor  came  to  the.  simple  arch 
mouldings,  he  did  not  choose  to  draw  the  eye  to  them  by  over 
precision  of  work  or  over  sharpness  of  shadow.    The  section 
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iidopted,  ^'5  wi,  is  peculiarly  simple,  and  so  slight  and  obtuse  in 
its  recessions  as  never  to  produce  a  sharp  line;  and  it  is 
xvorked  with  what  at  first  appears  slovenliness,  but  it  is  in  fact 
sculptural  sketching ;  exactly  correspondent  to  a  painter's 
light  execution  of  a  background  :  the  lines  ajDpear  and  disap- 
pear again,  are  sometimes  deep,  sometimes  shallow,  sometimes 
quite  broken  off ;  and  the  recession  of  the  cusp  joins  that  of 
tlie  external  arch  at  n^  in  the  most  fearless  defiance  of  all 
nuithematical  laws  of  curvilinear  contact. 

IX.  There  is  something  very  delightful  in  this  bold  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  of  the  great  master.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
the  "j^erfect  work"  of  patience,  but  I  tliink  that  impatience  is 
a  glorious  character  in  an  advancing  school ;  and  I  love  tlie 
Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  especially,  because  they  afford 
so  much  room  for  it ;  accidental  carelessness  of  measurement 
or  of  execution  being  mingled  undistinguishably  with  the  pur- 
posed departures  from  symmetrical  regularity,  and  the  luxu- 
I'iousness  of  perpetually  variable  fancy,  which  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  both  styles.  IIow  great,  how  frequent  they 
are,  and  how  briglitly  the  severity  of  architectural  law  is 
relieved  by  their  grace  and  suddenness,  has  not,  I  think,  been 
enough  observed  ;  still  less,  the  unequal  measurements  of  even 
important  features  professing  to  be  absolutely  symmetrical.  I 
am  not  so  familiar  with  modern  practice  as  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence respecting  its  ordinary  precision ;  but  I  imagine  that 
the  following  measures  of  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  would  be  looked  upon  by  present  architects  as  very 
blundering  approximations.  That  front  is  divided  into  seven 
rched  compartments,  of  whicli  the  second,  fourth  or  central, 
and  sixth  contain  doors ;  the  seven  are  in  a  most  subtle  alter- 
nating proportion ;  the  central  being  the  largest,  next  to  it  the 
second  and  sixth,  then  the  first  and  seventh,  lastly  the  third 
;ind  fifth.  By  this  arrangement,  of  course,  these  tliree  pairs 
j^  liould  be  equal ;  and  they  are  so  to  the  eye,  but  I  found  their 
actual  measures  to  be  the  following,  taken  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
in  Italian  braccia,  palmi  (four  inches  each),  and  inches  : — 
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Braccia. 

1.  Central  door, 8 

2.  Northern  door  ) 6 

3.  Southern  door  [ 6 

4.  Extreme  northern  space  } 5 

5.  Extreme  southern  space  i 6 

6.  Northern  intervals  between  the  doors  )  5 

7.  Southern  intervals  between  the  doors  f  5 


Palmi. 

Inches. 

Total  in 
Inches. 

0 

0 

— 

192 

3 

U 

= 

157i 

4 

3 

■=:: 

163 

5 

d^^ 

= 

143| 

1 

Oi 

= 

148  L 

2 

1 

= 

129 

2 

n 

= 

129, 

There  is  thus  a  difference,  severally,  between  2,  3  and  4,  5, 
of  five  inches  an(i  a  half  in  the  one  case,  and  five  inches  in  tlie 
other. 

X.  This,  however,  may  perhaps  be  partly  attributable  to 
some  accommodation  of  the  accidental  distortions  which  evi- 
dently took  place  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  during  their 
bnilding,  as  much  as  in  those  of  the  campanile.  To  my  mind, 
those  of  the  Duomo  are  far  the  most  wonderful  of  the  two  :  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  single  pillar  of  its  walls  is  absolutely 
vertical :  the  pavement  rises  and  falls  to  different  heights,  or 
rather  the  plinth  of  the  walls  sinks  into  it  continually  to  dif- 
ferent depths,  the  whole  west  front  literally  overhangs  (I  have 
not  plumbed  it ;  but  the  inclination  may  be  seen  by  the  eye, 
by  bringing  it  into  visual  contact  with  the  upright  pilasters  of 
the  Campo  Santo) :  and  a  most  extraordinary  distortion  in  the 
masonry  of  the  southern  wall  shows  that  this  inclination  had 
begun  when  the  first  story  was  built.  The  cornice  above  the 
first  arcade  of  that  wall  touches  the  tops  of  eleven  out  of  its 
fifteen  arches ;  but  it  suddenly  leaves  the  tops  of  the  four 
westernmost ;  the  arches  nodding  westward  and  sinking  into  the 
ground,  while  the  cornice  rises  (or  seems  to  rise),  leaving  at 
any  rate,  whether  by  the  rise  of  the  one  or  the  fall  of  tli" 
other,  an  interval  of  more  than  two  feet  between  it  and  tlio 
top  of  the  western  arch,  filled  by  added  courses  of  masonry. 
There  is  another  very  curious  evidence  of  this  struggle  of  the 
architect  with  his  yielding  wall  in  the  columns  of  the  main 
entrance.  (These  notices  are  perhaps  somewhat  irrelevant  to 
our  immediate  subject,  but  they  appear  to  me  highly  interest- 
ing ;  and  they,  at  all  events,  prove  one  of  the  points  on  which 
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I  would  insist, — liow  mncli  of  imperfection  and  variety  in 
things  professing  to  be  symmetrical  the  eyes  of  those  eager 
builders  could  endure :  they  looked  to  loveliness  in  detail,  to 
nobility  in  the  whole,  never  to  petty  measurements.)  Those 
,  columns  of  the  principal  entrance  are  among  the  loveliest  in 
Italy ;  cylindrical,  and  decorated  with  a  rich  arabesque  of 
sculptured  foliage,  which  at  the  base  extends  nearly  all  round 
them,  up  to  the  black  pilaster  in  which  they  are  lightly  en- 
gaged :  but  the  shield  of  foliage,  bounded  by  a  severe  line, 
narrows  to  their  tops,  where  it  covers  their  frontal  segment 
only  ;  thus  giving,  when  laterally  seen,  a  terminal  line  sloping 
boldly  outwards,  which,  as  I  think,  was  meant  to  conceal  the 
accidental  leaning  of  the  western  walls,  and,  by  its  exaggerated 
inclination  in  the  same  direction,  to  throw  them  by  comparison 
into  a  seeming  vertical. 

XI.  There  is  another  very  curious  instance  of  distortion 
a  hove  the  central  door  of  tlie  west  front.  All  the  intervals 
between  the  seven  arches  are  filled  with  black  marble,  each 
containing  in  its  centre  a  white  parallelogram  filled  with  ani- 
mal  mosaics,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  broad  white  band, 
which,  generally,  does  not  touch  the  parallelogram  below. 
But  the  parallelogram  on  the  nortli  of  the  central  arch  has 
been  forced  into  an  oblique  j)osition,  and  touches  the  white 
band ;  and,  as  if  the  architect  was  determined  to  show  that  he 
did  not  care  whetlier  it  did  or  not,  the  white  band  suddenly 
gets  thicker  at  that  place,  and  remains  so  over  the  two  next 
arches.  And  these  differences  are  the  more  curious  because 
the  workmanship  of  them  all  is  most  finished  and  masterly, 
and  the  distorted  stones  are  fitted  with  as  much  neatness  as  if 
they  tallied  to  a  hair's  breadth.  There  is  no  look  of  slurring 
or  blundering  about  it ;  it  is  all  coolly  filled  in,  as  if  the  builder 
liad  no  sense  of  anything  being  wrong  or  extraordinary  :T  only 
^v•ish  we  had  a  little  of  his  impudence. 

XII.  Still,  the  reader  will  say  that  all  these  variations  are 
probably  dependent  more  on  the  bad  foundation  than  on  the 
architect's  feeling.  Not  so  the  exquisite  delicacies  of  change 
in  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of  the  apparently  symmotri- 
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cal  arcades  of  the  west  front.  It  will  be  remembered  that  1 
said  the  tower  of  Pisa  was  the  oulj  ugly  tower  in  Italy,  because 
its  tiers  were  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  height ;  a  fault  this,  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  builders  of  the  time,  that  it  can  be 
considered  only  as  an  unlucky  caprice.  Perhaps  the  general 
aspect  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  may  then  have  oc- 
curred to  the  reader's  mind,  as  seemingly  another  contradiction 
of  the  rule  I  had  advanced.  It  would  not  have  been  so,  how- 
ever, even  had  its  four  upj)er  arcades  been  actually  equal ;  as 
they  are  subordinated  to  the  great  seven-arched  lower  story,  in 
the  manner  before  noticed  respecting  the  spire  of  Salisbury, 
and  as  is  actually  the  case  in  the  Duomo  of  Lucca  and  Tower 
of  Pistoja.  But  the  Pisan  front  is  far  more  subtly  proportion- 
ed. ]^ot  one  of  its  four  arcades  is  of  like  height  with  another. 
The  highest  is  the  third,  counting  upwards  ;  and  they  diminish 
in  nearly  arithmetical  proportion  alternately ;  in  the  order  3rd, 
1st,  2nd,  4:th.  The  inequalities  in  their  arches  are  not  less  re- 
markable :  they  at  first  strike  the  eye  as  all  equal ;  but  there  is 
a  grace  about  them  which  equality  never  obtained :  on  closer 
observation,  it  is  perceived  that  in  the  first  row  of  nineteen 
arches,  eighteen  are  equal,  and  the  central  one  larger  than  the 
rest ;  in  the  second  arcade,  the  nine  central  arches  stand  over 
the  nine  below,  having,  like  them,  the  ninth  central  one  largest. 
But  on  their  flanks,  where  is  the  slope  of  the  shoulder-like 
pediment,  the  arches  vanish,  and  a  wedge-shaped  frieze  takes 
their  place,  tapering  outwards,  in  order  to  allow  the  columns 
to  be  carried  to  the  extremity  of  the  pediment;  and  here, 
where  the  heights  of  the  shafts  are  so  far  shortened,  they  are 
set  thicker ;  five  shafts,  or  rather  four  and  a  capital,  above,  to 
four  of  the  arcade  below,  giving  twenty-one  intervals  instead 
of  nineteen.  In  the  next  or  third  arcade, — w^hich,  remember, 
is  the  highest, — eight  arches,  all  equal,  are  given  in  the  space 
of  the  nine  below,  so  that  there  is  now  a  central  shaft  instead 
of  a  central  arch,  and  the  span  of  the  arches  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  their  increased  height.  Finally,  in  the  upper- 
most arcade,  which  is  the  lowest  of  all,  the  arches,  the  same  in 
number  as  those  below,  are  narrower  than  any  of  the  fagade ; 
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the  whole  eight  going  very  nearly  above  the  six  below  them, 
while  tlie  terminal  arches  of  the  lower  arcade  are  surmounted 
by  flanking  masses  of  decorated  wall  with  projecting  figures. 

XIII.  Now  I  call  that  Living  Architecture.  There  is 
sensation  in  every  inch  of  it,  and  an  accommodation  to  every 
architectural  necessity,  with  a  determined  variation  in  arrange- 
ment, which  is  exactly  like  the  related  proportions  and  pro- 
visions in  the  structure  of  organic  form.  I  have  not  space  to 
examine  the  still  lovelier  proportioning  of  the  external  shafts 
of  the  apse  of  this  marvellous  building.  I  prefer,  lest  the 
reader  should  think  it  a  peculiar  example,  to  state  the  structure 
of  another  church,  the  most  graceful  and  grand  piece  of  Ro- 
manesque work,  as  a  fragment,  in  north  Italy,  that  of  San 
Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Pistoja. 

The  side  of  that  church  has  three  stories  of  arcade,  dimin- 
ishing in  height  in  bold  geometrical  proportion,  while  the 
arches,  for  the  most  part,  increase  in  number  in  arithmetical, 
i.  e.  two  in  the  second  arcade,  and  three  in  the  third,  to  one  in 
the  first.  Lest,  however,  this  arrangement  should  be  too 
formal,  of  the  fourteen  arches  in  the  lowest  series,  that  which 
contains  the  door  is  made  larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  not  in 
the  middle,  but  the  sixth  from  the  West,  leaving  five  on  one 
side  and  eio-lit  on  the  other.  Farther :  this  lowest  arcade  is 
terminated  by  broad  flat  pilasters,  about  half  the  width  of  its 
arches ;  but  the  arcade  above  is  continuous ;  only  the  two  ex- 
treme arches  at  the  west  end  are  made  larger  than  all  the  rest, 
and  instead  of  coming,  as  they  should,  into  the  space  of  tlie 
lower  extreme  arch,  take  in  both  it  and  its  broad  pilaster. 
Even  this,  however,  was  not  out  of  order  enough  to  satisfy  the 
architect's  eye ;  for  there  were  still  two  arches  above  to  each 
ingle  one  below :  so  at  the  east  end,  where  there  are  more 
.relies,  and  the  eye  might  be  more  easily  cheated,  what  does  he 
<lo  but  narrow  the  two  extreme  lower  arches  by  half  a  braccio ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  slightly  enlarged  the  upper  ones,  so 
as  to  get  only  seventeen  upper  to  nine  lower,  instead  of  eigh- 
teen to  nine.  The  eye  is  thus  thoroughly  confused,  and  the 
whole  building  thrown  into  one  mass,  by  the  curious  variations 
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ill  tlie  adjustments  of  tlie  siijierimposcd  •  shafts,  not  one  of 
wliicli  is  either  exactly  in  nor  positively  out  of  its  place ;  and, 
to  get  this  managed  the  more  cunningly,  tliere  is  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  of  gradual  gain  in  the  space  of  the  four 
eastern  arches,  besides  the  confessed  half  braccio.  Their 
measures,  counting  from  the  east,  I  found  as  follows : — 

Braccia .  Pal  m  i .  Inches. 

1st 3  0  1 

2nd 3  0  3 

3rd 3  3  2 

4tli 3  3  3| 

The  upper  arcade  is  managed  on  the  same  principle ;  it 
looks  at  first  as  if  there  were  three  arches  to  each  under  pair ; 
but  there  are,  in  reality,  only  thirty-eight  (or  thirty-seven,  I 
am  not  quite  certain  of  this  number)  to  the  twenty-seven  be- 
low ;  and  the  columns  get  into  all  manner  of  relative  positions. 
Even  then,  the  builder  was  not  satisfied,  but  must  needs  carry 
the  irregularity  into  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  actually, 
wdiile  the  general  effect  is  of  a  symmetrical  arcade,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  arches  the  same  in  height  as  another ;  their  tops 
undulate  all  along  the  wall  like  weaves  along  a  harbor  quay, 
some  nearly  touching  the  string  course  above,  and  others  fall- 
ing from  it  as  much  as  five  or  six  inches. 

XI  y.  Let  us  next  examine  the  plan  of  the  west  front  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which,  though  in  many  respects  imper- 
fect, is  in  its  proportions,  and  as  a  piece  of  rich  and  fantastic 
color,  as  lovely  a  dream  as  ever  filled  human  imagination.  It 
may,  perhaps,  however,  interest  the  reader  to  hear  one  opposite 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  after  what  has  been  urged  in  the 
preceding  pages  respecting  proportion  in  general,  more  es- 
pecially resj)ecting  tlie  wrongness  of  balanced  cathedral  towers 
and  other  regular  designs,  together  with  my  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  Doge's  palace,  and  camj^anile  of  St.  Mark's,  as 
models  of  perfection,  and  my  jDraise  of  the  former  especially 
as  projecting  above  its  second  arcade,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  journal  of  Wood  the  architect,  written  on  his  arrival 
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at  Venice,  may  have  a  pleasing  freshness  in  them,  and  may 
show  that  I  have  not  been  stating  principles  altogether  trite  or 
accepted. 

"  The  strange  looking  church,  and  the  great  ugly  campanile, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  exterior  of  this  church  surprises 
you  by  its  extreme  ugliness,  more  than  by  anything  else." 

"  The  Ducal  Palace  is  even  more  ugly  than  anything  I  have 
previously  mentioned.  Considered  in  detail,  I  can  imagine  no 
alteration  to  make  it  tolerable ;  but  if  this  lofty  wall  had  been 
set  hack  hehind  the  two  stories  of  little  arches,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  noble  production." 

After  more  observations  on  "  a  certain  justness  of  propor- 
tion," and  on  the  appearance  of  riches  and  power  in  the  church, 
to  which  he  ascribes  a  pleasing  eifect,  he  goes  on :  "  Some  per- 
sons are  of  opinion  that  irregularity  is  a  necessary  part  of  its 
excellence.  I  am  decidedly  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  a  regular  design  of  the  same  sort  would  be  far  su- 
perior. Let  an  oblong  of  good  architecture,  but  not  very  showy, 
conduct  to  a  fine  cathedral,  which  should  appear  between  two 
lofty  towers  and  have  two  ohelisJcs  in  front,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  cathedral  let  other  squares  partially  open  into  the  first, 
and  one  of  these  extend  down  to  a  harbor  or  sea  shore,  and  you 
would  have  a  scene  which  might  challenge  any  thing  in  ex- 
istence." 

AYhy  Mr.  Wood  was  unable  to  enjoy  the  color  of  St.  Mark's, 
or  perceive  the  majesty  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  reader  will  see 
after  reading  the  two  following  extracts  regarding  the  Caracci 
and  Michael  Angelo. 

"  The  pictures  here  (Bologna)  are  to  my  taste  far  preferable 
to  those  of  Venice,  for  if  the  Venetian  school  surpass  in  color- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  in  composition,  the  Bolognese  is  decidedly 
superior  in  drawing  and  expression,  and  the  Caraccis  shine  here 
like  Gods.'''' 

"  What  is  it  that  is  so  much  admired  in  this  artist  (M.  An- 
gelo) ?  Some  contend  for  a  grandeur  of  composition  in  the  lines 
and  disposition  of  the  figures ;  this,  I  confess,  I  do  not  compre- 
liend ;  yet,  while  I  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  certain  forms 
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and  proportions  in  architecture,  I  cannot  consistently  deny  tliat 
similar  merits  may  exist  in  painting,  though  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  to  appreciate  them." 

I  think  these  passages  very  valuable,  as  showing  the  effect 
of  a  contracted  knowledge  and  false  taste  in  painting  upon  an 
architect's  understanding  of  his  own  art ;  and  especially  with 
what  curious  notions,  or  lack  of  notions,  about  proportion,  that 
art  has  been  sometimes  practised.  For  Mr.  Wood  is  by  no 
means  unintelligent  in  his  observations  generally,  and  his  criti- 
cisms on  classical  art  are  often  most  valuable.  But  those  who 
love  Titian  better  than  the  Caracci,  and  who  see  something  to  ad- 
mire in  Michael  Angelo,  will,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  proceed  witli 
me  to  a  charitable  examination  of  St.  Mark's.  For,  although  tlie 
present  course  of  European  events  affords  us  some  chance  of 
seeing  the  changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood  carried  into  execu- 
tion, we  may  still  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  first 
known  how  it  was  left  by  the  builders  of  the  eleventh  century. 

XY.  The  entire  front  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower 
series  of  arches,  enclosing  spaces  of  wall  decorated  with  mosaic, 
and  supported  on  ranges  of  shafts  of  which,  in  the  lower  series 
of  arches,  there  is  an  upper  range  superimposed  on  a  lower. 
Thus  we  have  ^ve  vertical  divisions  of  the  f agade  ;  i.  e.  two  tiers 
of  shafts,  and  the  arched  wall  they  bear,  below;  one  tier  of 
shafts,  and  the  arched  wall  they  bear  above.  In  order,  however, 
to  bind  the  two  main  divisions  together,  the  central  lower  arch 
(the  main  entrance)  rises  above  the  level  of  the  gallery  and 
balustrade  which  crown  the  lateral  arches. 

The  proportioning  of  the  columns  and  walls  of  the  lower 
story  is  so  lovely  and  so  varied,  that  it  would  need  pages  of 
description  before  it  could  be  fully  understood ;  but  it  may  be 
generally  stated  thus :  The  height  of  the  lower  shafts,  upper 
shafts,  and  wall,  being  severally  expressed  by  a^  J,  and  c,  then 
a  :  c  ::  c  :h  {a  being  the  highest) ;  and  the  diameter  of  shaft 
h  is  generally  to  the  diameter  of  shaft  a  as  height  h  is  to  height 
a,  or  something  less,  allowing  for  the  large  plinth  which  dimin- 
ishes the  apparent  height  of  the  upper  shaft :  and  when  this  is 
their  proportion  of  width,  one  shaft  above  is  put  above  one  below, 
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with  sometimes  another  upper  shaft  interposed  :  but  in  the  ex- 
treme arches  a  single  under  shaft  bears  two  upper,  proportioned 
as  truly  as  the  boughs  of  a  tree ;  that  is  to  say,  the  diameter  of 
each  upper =f  of  lower.  There  being  thus  the  three  terms  of 
proportion  gained  in  the  lower  story,  the  upper,  while  it  is  only 
divided  into  two  main  members,  in  order  that  the  whole  height 
may  not  be  divided  into  an  even  number,  has  the  third  term 
added  in  its  pinnacles.  So  far  of  the  vertical  division.  The 
lateral  is  still  more  subtle.  There  are  seven  arches  in  the  lower 
story ;  and,  calling  the  central  arch  a^  and  counting  to  the  ex- 
tremity, they  diminish  in  the  alternate  order  a^  <?,  J,  d.  The 
upper  story  has  five  arches,  and  two  added  pinnacles ;  and  these 
diminish  in  regular  order,  the  central  being  the  largest,  and  the 
outermost  the  least.  Hence,  while  one  proportion  ascends,  an- 
other descends,  like  parts  in  music  ;  and  yet  the  pyramidal  form 
is  secured  for  the  whole,  and,  which  was  another  great  point  of 
attention,  none  of  the  shafts  of  the  upper  arches  stand  over 
those  of  the  lower. 

XYI.  It  might  have  been  thought  that,  by  this  plan,  enough 
variety  had  been  secured,  but  the  builder  was  not  satisfied  even 
thus :  for — and  this  is  the  point  bearing  on  the  present  part  of 
our  subject — always  calling  the  central  arch  a,  and  the  lateral 
ones  h  and  g  in  succession,  the  northern  h  and  c  are  considerably 
wider  than  the  southern  h  and  c,  but  the  southern  d  is  as  much 
widei-  than  the  northern  d,  and  lower  beneath  its  cornice  be- 
sides ;  and,  more  than  this,  I  hardly  believe  that  one  of  the 
effectively  symmetrical  members  of  the  facade  is  actually  sym- 
metrical with  any  other.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  state  the  actual 
measures.  I  gave  up  the  taking  them  upon  the  spot,  owing  to 
their  excessive  complexity,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
the  yielding  and  subsidence  of  the  arches. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  imagine  the  Byzantine 
workmen  to  have  had  these  various  principles  in  their  minds  as 
they  built.  I  believe  they  built  altogether  from  feeling,  and 
that  it  was  because  they  did  so,  that  there  is  this  marvellous  life, 
changefulness,  and  subtlety  running  through  their  every  ar- 
rangement ;  and  that  we  reason  upon  the  lovely  building  as  we 
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sliould  upon  some  fair  growth  of  the  trees  of  the  earth,  that 
know  not  their  own  beauty. 

XVII.  Perhaps,  however,  a  stranger  instance  than  any  I  have 
yet  given,  of  the  daring  variation  of  pretended  symmetry,  is 
found  in  the  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux.  It  consists  of 
live  arches  with  steep  pediments,  the  outermost  filled,  the  three 
central  with  doors ;  and  they  appear,  at  first,  to  diminish  in 
regular  proportion  from  tlie  principal  one  in  the  centre.  The 
two  lateral  doors  are  very  curiously  managed.  Tlie  tympana 
of  their  arches  are  filled  w^ith  bas-reliefs,  in  four  tiers ;  in  tlie 
lowest  tier  there  is  in  each  a  little  temple  or  gate  containing 
the  principal  figure  (in  that  on  the  right,  it  is  the  gate  of  Hades 
w^ith  Lucifer).  This  little  temple  is  carried,  like  a  capital,  by 
an  isolated  shaft  w^hich  divides  the  whole  arch  at  about  f  of  its 
breadth,  the  larger  portion  outmost ;  and  in  that  larger  por- 
tion is  the  inner  entrance  door.  This  exact  correspondence,  in 
the  treatment  of  both  gates,  might  lead  us  to  expect  a  corre- 
spondence in  dimension.  Not  at  all.  The  small  inner  northern 
entrance  measures,  in  English  feet  and  inches,  4  ft.  7  in.  from 
jamb  to  jamb,  and  the  southern  five  feet  exactly.  Five  inches 
in  five  feet  is  a  considerable  variation.  The  outer  northern 
porch  measures,  from  face  shaft  to  face  shaft,  13  ft.  11  in.,  and 
the  southern,  14  ft.  6  in.;  giving  a  difference  of  7  in.  on  14 J  ft. 
There  are  also  variations  in  the  pediment  decorations  not  less 
extraordinary. 

XVIII.  I  imagine  I  have  given  instances  enough,  though 
I  could  multiply  them  indefinitely,  to  prove  that  these  varia- 
tions are  not  mere  blunders,  nor  carelessnesses,  but  the  result  of 
a  fixed  scorn,  if  not  dislike,  of  accuracy  in  measurements ;  and, 
in  most  cases,  I  believe,  of  a  determined  resolution  to  w^ork  out 
an  effective  symmetry  by  variations  as  subtle  as  those  of  'Nsl- 
ture.  To  what  lengths  this  principle  was  sometimes  carried, 
we  shall  see  by  the  very  singular  management  of  the  towers  of 
Abbeville.  I  do  not  say  it  is  right,  still  less  that  it  is  wrong, 
but  it  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  fearlessness  of  a  living  archi- 
tecture ;  for,  say  what  we  will  of  it,  that  Flamboyant  of  France, 
however  morbid,  was  as  vivid  and  intense  in  its  animation  as 
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ever  any  phase  of  mortal  mind ;  and  it  would  have  lived  till 
now,  if  it  had  not  taken  to  telling  lies.  I  have  before  noticed 
the  general  difficulty  of  managing  even  lateral  division,  when 
it  is  into  two  equal  parts,  unless  there  be  some  third  reconciling 
member.  I  shall  give,  hereafter,  more  examples  of  t!ie  modes 
in  which  this  reconciliation  is  effected  in  towers  with  double 
lights :  the  Abbeville  architect  put  his  sword  to  the  knot  per- 
haps rather  too  sharply.  Vexed  by  the  want  of  unity  between 
his  two  windows  he  literally  laid  their  heads  together,  and  so 
distorted  their  ogee  curves,  as  to  leave  only  one  of  the  tref oiled 
panels  above,  on  the  inner  side,  and  three  on  the  outer  side  of 
each  ai'ch.  The  arrangement  is  given  in  Plate  XII.  fig.  3. 
Associated  with  the  various  .undulation  of  flamboyant  curves 
below,  it  is  in  the  real  tower  hardly  observed,  while  it  binds  it 
into  one  mass  in  general  effect.  Granting  it,  however,  to  be 
ugly  and  wrong,  I  like  sins  of  the  kind,  for  the  sake  of  the 
courage  it  requires  to  commit  them.  In  plate  II.  (part  of  a 
small  chapel  attached  to  the  West  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Lo),  the  reader  will  see  an  instance,  from  the  same  architecture, 
of  a  violation  of  its  own  principles  for  the  sake  of  a  peculiar 
meaning.  If  there  be  any  one  feature  which  the  flamboyant 
architect  loved  to  decorate  richly,  it  was  the  niche — it  was  what 
the  capital  is  to  the  Corinthian  order ;  yet  in  the  case  before  us 
there  is  an  ugly  beehive  put  in  the  place  of  the  principal  niche 
of  the  arch.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  right  in  my  interpretation 
of  its  meaning,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  two  figures  below, 
now  broken  away,  once  represented  an  Annunciation ;  and  on 
another  part  of  the  same  cathedral,  I  find  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  encompassed  by  rays  of  light,  represented  very  nearly  in 
the  foi'm  of  the  niche  in  question  ;  which  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  intended  for  a  representation  of  this  effulgence,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  made  a  canopy  for  the  delicate  figures  below. 
Whether  this  was  its  meaning  or  not,  it  is  remarkable  as  a  daring 
departure  from  the  common  habits  of  the  time. 

XIX.  Far  more  splendid  is  a  license  taken  with  the 
niche  decoration  of  the  portal  of  St.  Maclou  at  Houen.  The 
subject  of  the  tympanum  bas-relief  is  the  Last  Judgment,  ajid 
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tlie  sculpture  of  the  inferno  side  is  carried  out  Avitli  a  degree  of 
power  whose  fearful  grotesqueness  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
mingling  of  the  minds  of  Orcagna  and  Hogarth.  The  demon s 
are  perhaps  even  more  awful  than  Orcagna's ;  and,  in  some  of 
the  expressions  of  debased  humanity  in  its  utmost  despair,  the 
English  painter  is  at  least  equalled.  Not  less  wild  is  the  ima- 
gination which  gives  fury  and  fear  even  to  the  placing  of  the 
figures.  An  evil  angel,  poised  on  the  wing,  drives  tlie  con- 
demned troops  from  before  the  Judgment  seat ;  with  his  left 
hand  he  drags  behind  him  a  cloud,  which  he  is  spreading  like 
a  winding-sheet  over  them  all ;  but  they  are  urged  by  him  so 
furiously,  that  they  are  driven  not  merely  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  that  scene,  which  the  sculptor  confined  elsewhere  within 
the  tympanum,  but  out  of  the  tympanum  and  into  the  niches 
of  the  arch  ;  while  the  flames  that  follow  them,  bent  by  the 
blast,  as  it  seems,  of  the  angel's  wings,  rush  into  the  niches 
also,  and  burst  up  through  their  tracery^  the  three  lowermost 
niches  being  represented  as  all  on  fire,  while,  instead  of  their 
usual  vaulted  and  ribbed  ceiling,  there  is  a  demon  in  the  roof 
of  each,  with  his  wings  folded  over  it,  grinning  down  out  of 
the  black  shadow. 

XX.  I  have,  however,  given  enough  instances  of  vitality 
Bhown  in  mere  daring,  whether  wise,  as  surely  in  this  last 
instance,  or  inexpedient;  but,  as  a  single  example  of  the 
Vitality  of  Assimilation,  the  faculty  which  turns  to  its  pur- 
poses all  material  that  is  submitted  to  it,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  extraordinary  columns  of  the  arcade  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ferrara.  A  single  arch  of  it  is  given 
in  Plate  XIII.  on  the  right.  Four  such  arches  forming  a 
group,  there  are  interposed  two  pairs  of  columns,  as  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  same  plate ;  and  then  come  another  four  arches. 
It  is  a  long  arcade  of,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  forty  arches, 
perhaps  of  many  more ;  and  in  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  its 
stilted  Byzantine  curves  I  hardly  know  its  equal.  Its  like,  in 
fancy  of  column,  I  certainly  do  not  know ;  there  being  hardly 
two  correspondent,  and  the  architect  having  been  ready,  as  it 
seems,  to  adopt  ideas  and  resemblances  from  any  sources  what- 
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H  soever.  Tlie  vegetation  growing  np  tlie  two  columns  is  fine, 
■  though  bizarre ;  the  distorted  pilhirs  beside  it  suggest  images 
of  less  agreeable  character;  the  serpentine  arrangements 
founded  on  the  usual  Byzantine  double  knot  are  generally 
graceful ;  but  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  excessively  ugly 
type  of  the  pillar,  fig.  3,  one  of  a  group  of  four.  It  so  hap- 
pened, fortunately  for  me,  that  there  had  been  a  fair  in  Fer- 
I'ara  ;  and,  when  I  had  finished  my  sketch  of  the  pillar,  I  had 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  some  merchants  of  miscellaneous 
wares,  w4io  were  removing  their  stall.  It  had  been  shaded  by 
an  awning  su23ported  by  poles,  which,  in  order  that  the  covering 
might  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  height  of  the  sun, 
were  composed  of  two  separate  pieces,  fitted  to  each  other  by  a 
rach^  in  which  I  beheld  the  prototype  of  my  ugly  pillar.  It 
will  not  be  thought,  after  what  I  have  above  said  of  the  inex- 
])edience  of  imitating  anything  but  natural  form,  that  I  ad- 
^  ance  this  architect's  practice  as  altogether  exemplary  ;  yet  the 
Immility  is  instructive,  which  condescended  to  such  sources  for 
motives  of  thought,  the  boldness,  which  could  depart  so  far 
f]'om  all  established  types  of  form,  and  the  life  and  feeling, 
which  out  of  an  assemblage  of  such  quaint  and  uncouth  mate- 
rials, could  produce  an  harmonious  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

XXI.  I  have  dwelt,  however,  perhaps,  too  long  upon  that 
form  of  vitality  which  is  known  almost  as  much  by  its  errors 
as  by  its  atonements  for  them.  We  must  briefly  note  the 
operation  of  it,  which  is  always  right,  and  always  necessary, 
upon  those  lesser  details,  where  it  can  neither  be  superseded  by 
precedents,  nor  repressed  by  proprieties. 

I  said,  early  in  this  essay,  that  hand-work  might  always  be 
known  from  machine-work  ;  observing,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  turn  themselves  into  ma. 
chines,  and  to  reduce  their  labor  to  the  machine  level ;  but  so 
long  as  men  work  as  men,  putting  their  heart  into  what  they 
'lo,  and  doing  their  best,  it  matters  not  how  bad  workmen  they 
may  be,  there  will  be  that  in  the  handling  which  is  above  all 
price  :  it  will  be  plninlv  soon   that  some  places  have  been  de- 
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lighted  in  more  than  others — that  there  has  been  a  pause,  and 
a  care  about  them  ;  and  then  tliere  will  come  careless  bits,  and 
fast  bits ;  and  here  the  chisel  will  have  sti-uck  hard,  and  there 
lightly,  and  anon  timidly  ;  and  if  the  man's  mind  as  well  as 
his  heart  went  with  his  work,  all  this  will  be  in  the  right 
places,  and  each  ]3art  w^ill  set  off  the  other ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  as  com23ared  with  the  same  design  cut  by  a  machine 
or  a  lifeless  hand,  will  be  like  that  of  poetry  well  read  and 
deeply  felt  to  that  of  the  same  verses  jangled  by  rote.  There 
are  many  to  whom  the  difference  is  imperceptible  ;  but  to 
those  who  love  poetry  it  is  everything — they  had  rather  not 
hear  it  at  all,  than  hear  it  ill  read  ;  and  to  those  who  love  Ar- 
chitecture, the  life  and  accent  of  the  hand  are  everything. 
They  had  rather  not  have  ornament  at  all,  than  see  it  ill  cut — 
deadly  cut,  that  is.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  it  is  not  coarse 
cutting,  it  is  not  blunt  cutting,  that  is  necessarily  bad ;  but  it 
is  cold  cutting — the  look  of  equal  trouble  everywhere — the 
smooth,  diffused  tranquillity  of  heartless  pains — the  regularity 
of  a  plough  in  a  level  field.  The  chill  is  more  likely,  indeed, 
to  show  itself  in  finislied  work  than  in  any  other — men  cool 
and  tire  as  they  complete :  and  if  completeness  is  thought  to 
be  vested  in  polish,  and  to  be  attainable  by  help  of  sand  ]3aper, 
we  may  as  w^ell  give  the  work  to  the  engine-lathe  at  once.  But 
right  finish  is  simply  the  full  rendering  of  the  intended  im- 
pression ;  and  high  finish  is  the  rendering  of  a  well  intended 
and  vivid  impression  ;  and  it  is  ofteuer  got  by  rough  than  fine 
handling.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  frequently  enough  ol)- 
served  that  sculpture  is  not  the  mere  cutting  of  the/brm  of 
anything  in  stone ;  it  is  the  cutting  of  the  effect  of  it.  ^qy^i 
often  the  true  form,  in  the  marble,  would  not  be  in  the  least 
like  itself.  The  sculptor  must  paint  with  his  chisel:  half  his 
touches  are  not  to  realize,  but  to  put  power  into  the  form  :  they 
are  touches  of  light  and  shadow  ;  and  raise  a  ridge,  or  sink  a 
hollow,  not  to  represent  an  actual  ridge  or  hollow,  but  to  get  a 
line  of  light,  or  a  spot  of  darkness.  In  a  coarse  way,  this  kind 
of  execution  is  very  marked  in  old  French  woodwork ;  the 
irises  of  the  eyes  of  its  chimei'ic  monsters  being  cut  boldly  in- 
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to  holes,  which,  variously  placed,  and  always  dark,  give  all 
kinds  of  strange  and  startling  expressions,  averted  and  askance, 
to  the  fantastic  countenances.  Perhaps  the  highest  examples 
of  this  kind  of  sculpture-painting  are  the  works  of  Mino  da 
Fiesole ;  their  best  effects  being  reached  by  strange  angular, 
and  seemingly  rude,  touches  of  the  chisel.  The  lips  of  one  of 
the  children  on  the  tombs  in  the  church  of  the  Badia,  appear 
only  half  finished  when  they  are  seen  close ;  yet  the  expression 
is  farther  carried  and  more  ineffable,  than  in  any  piece  of  mar- 
ble I  have  ever  seen,  especially  considering  its  delicacy,  and  the 
softness  of  the  child-features.  In  a  sterner  kind,  that  of  the 
statues  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Lorenzo  equals  it,  and  there  again 
by  incompletion.  I  know  no  example  of  work  in  which  the 
forms  are  absolutely  true  and  complete  where  such  a  result  is 
attained  ;  in  Greek  sculptures  is  not  even  attempted. 

XXII.  It  is  evident  that,  for  architectural  apj)liances, 
such  masculine  handling,  likely  as  it  must  be  to  retain 
its  effectiveness  when  higher  finish  would  be  injured 
by  time,  must  always  be  the  most  expedient ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible, even  were  it  desirable  that  the  highest  iinish  should 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of '  work  which  covers  a  large  build- 
ing, it  will  be  understood  how  precious  the  intelligence  must 
l>ecome,  which  renders  incompletion  itself  a  means  of  addi- 
tional expression  ;  and  how  great  must  be  the  difference,  when 
the  touches  are  rude  and  few,  between  those  of  a  careless  and 
those  of  a  regardful  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  retain  anything 
of  their  character  in  a  copy  ;  yet  the  reader  will  find  one  or 
two  illustrative  points  in  the  examples,  given  in  Plate  XIY., 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  north  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  There 
are  three  square  pedestals  under  the  three  main  niches  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  one  in  the  centre  ;  each  of  these  being  on  two 
sides  decorated  with  five  quatrefoiled  panels.  There  are  thus 
seventy  quatrefoils  in  the  lower  ornament  of  the  gate  alone, 
without  counting  those  of  the  outer  course  round  it,  and  of 
the  pedestals  outside  :  each  quatrefoil  is  filled  with  a  bas-relief, 
the  whole  reaching  to  something  above  a  man's  height.  A 
tnodern  arcldtcct   would,  of  course,  have  made  all   the   five 
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quatrefoils  of  each  pedestal-side  equal :  not  so  the  Mediaeval. 
The  general  form  being  apparently  a  qnatref oil  composed  of 
semicircles  on  the  sides  of  a  square,  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation that  none  of  the  arcs  are  semicircles,  and  none  of  the 
basic  figures  squares.  The  latter  are  rhomboids,  having  their 
acute  or  obtuse  angles  uppermost  according  to  their  larger  or 
smaller  size ;  and  the  arcs  upon  their  sides  slide  into  such 
places  as  they  can  get  in  the  angles  of  the  enclosing  parallelo- 
gram, leaving  intervals,  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  of  various 
shaj)es,  which  are  filled  each  by  an  animal.  The  size  of  the 
whole  panel  being  thus  varied,  the  two  lowest  of  tlie  five  are 
tall,  the  next  two  short,  and  the  upj)ermost  a  little  higher  than 
the  lowest ;  while  in  the  course  of  bas-reliefs  which  surrounds 
the  gate,  calling  either  of  the  two  lowest  (which  are  equal),  a^ 
and  either  of  the  next  two  J,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  c  and  d^ 
then  d  (the  largest)  '.cv.G\a\\a\h.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
of  the  grace  of  the  whole  depends  on  these  variations. 

XXIII.  Each  of  the  angles,  it  was  said,  is  filled  by  an  ani- 
mal. There  are  thus  70x4^:280  animals,  all  diiferent,  in  the 
mere  fillings  of  the  intervals  of  the  bas-reliefs.  Three  of  these 
intervals,  with  tlieir  beasts,  actual  size,  the  curves  being  traced 
upon  the  stone,  I  have  given  in  Plate  XIY. 

I  say  nothing  of  their  general  design,  or  of  tlie  lines  of  the 
wings  and  scales,  which  are  perhaps,  unless  in  those  of  tlie 
central  dragon,  not  much  above  the  usual  commonplaces  of 
good  ornamental  work ;  but  there  is  an  evidence  in  the  fea- 
tures of  thoughtfulness  and  fancy  w^hich  is  not  common,  at 
least  now-a-days.  The  upper  creature  on  the  left  is  biting 
something,  the  form  of  which  is  hardly  traceable  in  the  defaced 
stone — but  biting  he  is ;  and  the  reader  cannot  but  recognise 
in  the  peculiarly  reverted  eye  the  expression  which  is  never 
seen,  as  I  think,  but  in  the  eye  of  a  dog  gnawing  something 
in  jest,  and  preparing  to  start  away  with  it :  the  meaning  of 
the  glance,  so  far  as  it  can  be  marked  by  the  mere  incision  of 
the  chisel,  will  be  felt  by  comparing  it  with  the  eye  of  the 
couchant  figure  on  the  right,  in  its  gloomy  and  angry  brood- 
ing.    The  plan  of  this  head,  and  the  nod  of  the  cap  over  its 
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brow,  are  fine  ;  but  tliere  is  a  little  touch  above  the  hand  es- 
])ecially  well  meant :  the  fellow  is  vexed  and  puzzled  in  his 
niahce ;  and  his  hand  is  pressed  hard  on  his  cheek  bone,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  cheek  is  wrinTded  under  the  eye  by  the  pres- 
sure. The  whole,  indeed,  looks  wretchedly  coarse,  when  it  is 
^cen  on  a  scale  in  which  it  is  naturally  compared  with  delicate 
figure  etchings;  but  considering  it  as  a  mere  filling  of  an 
interstice  on  the  outside  of  a  cathedral  gate,  and  as  one  of 
more  than  three  hundred  (for  in  my  estimate  I  did  not  include 
the  outer  pedestals),  it  proves  very  noble  vitality  in  the  art  of 
tlie  thne. 

XXI Y.  I  l)clieve  the  rig] it  question  to  ask,  respecting  all 
ornament,  is  simply  this :  Was  it  done  with  enjoyment — was 
tlie  carver  happy  wdiile  he  was  about  it?     It  may  be  the  hard- 
est work  possible,  and  the  harder  because  so  nmch  pleasure 
was  taken  in  it ;  but  it  must  have  been  happy  too,  or  it  will 
not  be  livino:.     How  much  of  the  stone  mason's  toil  this  con- 
dition  would  exclude  I  hardly  venture  to  consider,  but  the 
condition  is  absolute.     There  is  a  Gothic  church  lately  built 
near  Rouen,  vile  enough,  indeed,  in  its  general  composition, 
l)ut  excessively  rich  in  detail ;.  many  of  the  details  are  designed 
AN'itli  taste,  and  all  evidently  by  a  man  who  has  studied  old 
work  closely.     But  it  is  all  as  dead  as  leaves  in  December ; 
there  is  not  one  tender  touch,  not  one  warm  stroke,  on  the 
whole  facade.     The  men  wdio  did  it  hated  it,  and  were  thank- 
ful when  it  was  done.     And  so  long  as  they  do  so  they  are 
merely  loading  your  w^alls  with  shapes  of  clay :  the  garlands 
of  everlastings  in  Pere  la  Chaise  are  more  cheerful  ornaments. 
You  cannot  get  the  feeling  by  paying  for  it — money  w^ill  not 
buy  life.     I  am  not  sure  even  that  you  can  get  it  by  watching 
or  waiting:  for  it.     It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  workman 
may  be  found  who  has  it  in  him,  but  he  does  not  rest  con- 
tented in  the   inferior  work — he  struggles   forward   into  an 
Academician  ;  and  from  the  mass  of  available  handicraftsmen 
the  power  is  gone — how  recoverable  I  know  not :  this  only  I 
know,  that  all  expense  devoted  to  sculptural  ornament,  in  the 
present  condition  of  that   power,  comes  literally  under  the 
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head  of  Sacrifice  for  the  sacrifice's  sake,  or  worse.  I  believe 
the  only  manner  of  rich  ornament  that  is  open  to  us  is  the 
geometrical  color-mosaic,  and  that  nmch  might  result  from  our 
strenuously  taking  up  this  mode  of  design.  But,  at  all  events, 
one  thing  we  have  in  our  power — the  doing  without  machine 
ornament  and  cast-iron  work.  All  the  stamped  metals,  and 
artificial  stones,  and  imitation  woods  and  bronzes,  over  the 
invention  of  which  we  hear  daily  exultation — all  the  short,  and 
cheap,  and  easy  ways  of  doing  that  whose  difticulty  is  its  honor 
• — are  just  so  many  new  obstacles  in  our  already  encumbered 
road.  They  will  not'  make  one  of  us  happier  or  wiser — they 
will  extend  neither  the  pride  of  judgment  nor  the  privilege  of 
enjoyment.  They  will  only  make  us  shallower  in  our  under- 
standings, colder  in  our  hearts,  and  feebler  in  our  wits.  And 
most  justly.  For  we  are  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do  any 
thing  into  which  we  cannot  put  our  hearts.  We  have  certain 
work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and  that  is  to  be  done  strenuously  ; 
other  work  to  do  for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  hear- 
tily :  neither  is  to  be  done  by  halves  or  shifts,  but  with  a  will ; 
and  what  is  not  w^ortli  this  effort  is  not  to  be  done  at  all. 
Perhaps  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  meant  for  nothing  more  than 
an  exercise  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will,  and  is  useless  in  itself ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  little  use  it  has  may  well  be  spared  if  it 
is  not  worth  putting  our  hands  and  our  strength  to.  It  does 
not  become  our  immortality  to  take  an  ease  inconsistent  with 
its  authority,  nor  to  suffer  any  instruments  with  which  it  can 
dispense,  to  come  between  it  and  the  things  it  rnles  :  and  he 
who  would  form  the  creations  of  his  own  mind  by  any  other 
instrument  than  his  own  hand,  would,  also,  if  he  might,  give 
grinding  organs  to  Heaven's  angels,  to  make  their  music  easier. 
There  is  dreaming  enough,  and  earthiness  enough,  and  sensu- 
ality enough  in  human  existence  without  our  turning  the  few 
glowing  moments  of  it  into  mechanism ;  and  since  our  life 
must  at  the  best  be  but  a  vapor  that  appears  for  a  little  time 
and  then  vanishes  away,  let  it  at  least  appear  as  a  cloud  in  the 
height  of  Heaven,  not  as  the  thick  darkness  that  broods  over 
the  blast  of  the  Furnace,  and  rolling  of  the  Wheel, 
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I.  Among  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which  the  writer  looks 
back  with  peculiar  gratitude,  as  having  been  marked  by  more 
than  ordinary  fulness  of  joy  or  clearness  of  teaching,  is  one 
passed,  now  some  years  ago,  near  time  of  sunset,  among  the 
broken  masses  of  pine  forest  which  skirt  the  course  of  the 
Ain,  above  the  village  of  Champagnole,  in  the  Jura.  It  is  a 
spot  which  has  all  the  solemnity,  with  none  of  the  savageness, 
of  the  Alps ;  where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power  begin- 
ning to  be  manifested  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  majestic 
concord  in  the  rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills ;  the 
first  utterance  of  those  mighty  mountain  symphonies,  soon  to 
be  more  loudly  lifted  and  wildly  broken  along  the  battlements 
of  the  Alps.  But  their  strength  is  as  yet  restrained  ;  and  the 
far-reaching  ridges  of  pastoral  mountain  succeed  each  other, 
hke  the  long  and  sighing  swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters 
from  some  far-off  stormy  sea.  And  there  is  a  deep  tenderness 
pervading  that  vast  monotony.  The  destructive  forces  and 
the  stern  expression  of  the  central  ranges  are  alike  withdrawn. 
'No  frost-ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of  ancient  glacier 
fret  the  soft  Jura  pastures  ;  no  splintered  heaps  of  ruin  break 
the  fair  ranks  of  her  forests ;  no  pale,  defiled,  or  furious  rivers 
rend  their  rude  and  changeful  ways  among  her  rocks.  Pa- 
tiently, eddy  l)y  eddy,  the  clear  green  streams  wind  along  their 
well-known  beds ;  and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  imdis- 
turbed  pines,  there  spring  up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of 
joyful  flowers  as  I  know  not  the  like  of  among  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  earth.  It  was  Spring  time,  too ;  and  all  were  com- 
ing forth  in  clusters  crowded  for  very  love ;  ther^  was  room 
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enough  for  all,  but  tliey  crushed  their  leaves  into  all  manner 
of  strange  shapes  only  to  be  nearer  each  other.  There  was 
the  wood  anemone,  star  after  star,  closing  every  now  and  then 
into  nebulae :  and  there  was  the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop  like 
virginal  processions  of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  the  dark  vertical 
clefts  in  the  limestone  choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy 
snow,  and  touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges — ivy  as  light  and 
lovely  as  the  vine ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets, 
and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places ;  and  in  the  more  open 
ground,  the  vetch,  and  comfrey,  and  mezereon,  and  the  small 
sapphire  buds  of  the  Poly  gala  Alpina,  and  the  wild  strawberry, 
just  a  blossom  or  two,  all  showered  amidst  the  golden  softness 
of  deep,  warm,  amber-colored  moss.  I  came  out  presently  on 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  :  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose 
suddenly  from  beneath,  mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes 
among  the  pine  boughs ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  walled  all  along  as  it  was  by  grey  cliffs  of  limestone, 
there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their  brow,  touching  them 
nearly  with  his  wings,  and  with  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
flickering  upon  his  plumage  from  above ;  but  with  a  fall  of  a 
hundred  fathoms  under  his  breast,  and  the  curling  pools  of  the 
green  river  gliding  and  glittering  dizzily  beneath  him,  their 
foam  globes  moving  with  him  as  he  flew.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  scene  less  dependent  upon  any  other  interest 
than  that  of  its  own  secluded  and  serious  beauty ;  but  the 
writer  well  remembers  the  sudden  blankness  and  chill  which 
were  cast  upon  it  when  he  endeavored,  in  order  more  strictly 
to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  its  impressiveness,  to  imagine  it,  for 
a  moment,  a  scene  in  some  aboriginal  forest  of  the  'New  Con- 
tinent. The  flowers  in  an  instant  lost  their  light,  the  river  its 
music^^ ;  the  hills  became  oppressively  desolate ;  a  heaviness 
in  the  boughs  of  the  darkened  forest  showed  how  much  of 
their  former  power  had  been  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was 
not  theirs,  how  much  of  the  glory  of  tlie  imperishable,  or  con- 
tinually renewed,  creation  is  reflected  from  things  more  pre- 
cious in  their  memories  than  it,  in  its  renewing.  Those  ever 
springing  flowers  and  ever  flowing  streams  had  been  dyed  by 
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the  deep  colors  of  human  endurance,  vak)r,  and  virtue ;  and 
the  crests  of  the  sable  hills  that  rose  against  the  evening  sky 
received  a  deeper  worship,  because  their  far  shadows  fell  east- 
ward over  the  iron  wall  of  Joux  and  the  four-square  keep  of 
Granson. 

II.  It  is  as  the  centralisation  and  protectress  of  this  sacred 
influence,  that  Architecture  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  the 
most  serious  thought.  We  may  live  without  her,  and  worship 
without  her,  but  we  cannot  remember  without  her.  How  cold 
is  all  history  how  lifeless  all  imagery,  compared  to  that  which 
the  living  nation  w^rites,  and  the  uncorrupted  marble  bears ! 
how  many  pages  of  doubtful  record  might  we  not  often  spare, 
for  a  few  stones  left  one  upon  another !  The  ambition  of  the 
old  Babel  builders  was  well  directed  for  this  world :  there  are 
but  two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forge tfulness  of  men,  Poetry 
and  Architecture;  and  the  latter  in  some  sort  includes-  the 
former,  and  is  mightier  in  its  reality ;  it  is  well  to  have,  not 
only  what  men  have  thought  and  felt,  but  what  their  hands 
have  handled,  and  their  strength  wrought,  and  their  eyes  beheld, 
all  the  days  of  their  life.  The  age  of  Homer  is  surrounded  with 
darkness,  his  very  personality  with  doubt.  I^ot  so  that  of 
Pericles  :  and  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  confess,  that  we 
have  learned  more  of  Greece  out  of  the  crumbled  fragments  of 
her  sculpture  than  even  from  her  sweet  singers  or  soldier  liis- 
torians.  And  if  indeed  there  be  any  profit  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  past,  or  any  joy  in  the  thought  of  being  remembered 
hereafter,  which  can  give  strength  to  present  exertion,  or 
patience  to  23resent  endurance,  there  are  two  duties  respecting 
national  architecture  whose  importance  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate ;  the  first,  to  render  the  architecture  of  the  day  historical ; 
and,  the  second,  to  preserve,  as  the  most  precious  of  inheritances, 
that  of  past  ages. 

III.  It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  directions  that  Memory 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  Sixth  Lamj)  of  Architecture  ;  for 
it  is  in  becoming  memorial  or  monumental  that  a  true  perfec- 
tion is  attained  by  civil  and  domestic  buildings  ;  and  this  partly 
as  they  are,  with  such  a  view,  built  in  a  more  stable  manner, 
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and  partly  as  their  decorations  are  consequently  animated  by  a 
metaphorical  or  historical  meaning. 

As  regards  domestic  bnildings,  there  must  always  be  a  cei'- 
tain  limitation  to  views  of  this  kind  in  the  power,  as  well  as  in 
the  hearts,  of  men ;  still  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  evil  sign  of 
a  people  when  their  houses  are  built  to  last  for  one  genei*ation 
only.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  a  good  man's  house  which  cannot 
be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins:  and  I 
believe  that  good  me;i  would  generally  feel  this  ;  and  that  having 
spent  their  lives  happily  and  honorably,  they  would  be  grieved 
at  the  close  of  them  to  think  that  the  place  of  their  earthly 
abode,  which  had  seen,  and  seemed  almost  to  sympathise  in  all 
their  honor,  their  gladness,  or  their  suffering, — that  this,  with 
all  the  record  it  bare  of  them,  and  all  of  material  things  that  ihey 
had  loved  and  ruled  over,  and  set  the  stamp  of  themselves 
upon — was  to  be  swept  away,  as  soon  as  there  was  room  made 
for  them  in  the  grave ;  that  no  respect  was  to  be  shown  to  it, 
no  affection  felt  for  it,  no  good  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  their 
children ;  that  though  there  was  a  monument  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  warm  monument  in  the  heart  and  house  to  them  ; 
that  all  that  they  ever  treasured  was  despised,  and  the  places  that 
had  sheltered  and  comforted  them  were  dragged  down  to  the 
dtist.  I  say  that  a  good  man  would  fear  this ;  and  that,  far 
more,  a  good  son,  a  noble  descendant,  would  fear  doing  it  to  hi> 
father's  house.  I  say  that  if  men  lived  like  men  indeed,  their 
houses  would  be  temples — temples  which  we  should  hardly 
dare  to  injure,  and  in  which  it  would  make  us  holy  to  be  permit- 
ted to  live ;  and  there  must  be  a  strange  dissolution  of  natural 
affection,  a  strange  unthankfulness  for  all  that  homes  have  given 
and  parents  taught,  a  strange  consciousness  that  we  have  been  un- 
faithful to  our  fathers'  lionor,  or  that  our  own  lives  are  not  sucli 
as  would  make  oui»  dwellings  sacred  to  our  children,  when  each 
man  w^ould  fain  build  to  himself,  and  build  for  the  little  revo- 
lution of  his  own  life  only.  And  I  look  upon  those  pitiful  concre- 
tions of  lime  and  clay  which  spring  up  in  mildewed  forwardness 
out  of  the  kneaded  fields  about  our  capital — upon  those  thin,  tot- 
tering, foundationless  shells  of   splintered  wood  and   imitated 
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stone — upon  tliose  gloomy  rows  of  formalised  minuteness,  alike 
without  difference  and  without  fellowship,  as  solitary  as  similar 
— not  merely  with  the  careless  disgust  of  an  offended  eye,  not 
merely  with  sorrow  for  a  desecrated  landscape,  but  with  a  pain- 
ful foreboding  that  the  roots  of  our  national  greatness  must  be 
deeply  cankered  when  they  are  thus  loosely  struck  in  their  na- 
tive ground ;  that  those  comfortless  and  unhonored  dwellings 
are  the  signs  of  a  great  and  spreading  spirit  of  popular  discontent ; 
that  they  mark  the  time  when  every  man- s  aim  is  to  be  in  some 
more  elevated  sphere  than  his  natural  one,  and  every  man's 
past  life  is  his  habitual  scorn  ;  when  men  build  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  the  places  they  have  built,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  for- 
getting the  years  that  they  have  lived  ;  when  the  comfort,  the 
peace,  the  religion  of  home  have  ceased  to  be  f^lt ;  and  the 
crowded  tenements  of  a  struggling  and  restless  population  differ 
only  from  the  tents  of  the  Arab  or  the  Gipsy  by  their  less 
healthy  openness  to  the  air  of  heaven,  and  less  happy  choice  of 
their  spot  of  earth ;  by  their  sacrifice  of  liberty  without  the 
gain  of  rest,  and  of  stability  without  the  luxury  of  change. 
IV.  This  is  no  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil :  it  is  ominous, 
infectious,  and  fecund  of  other  fault  and  misfortune.  When 
men  do  not  love  their  hearths,  nor  reverence  their  thresholds, 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  dishonored  both,  and  that  they  have 
never  acknowledged  the  true  universality  of  that  Christian 
worship  which  was  indeed  to  supersede  the  idolatry,  but  not 
the  piety,  of  the  pagan.  Our  God  is  a  household  God,  as  well 
as  a  heavenly  one ;  He  has  an  altar  in  every  man's  dwelling  ; 
let  men  look  to  it  when  they  rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out  its 
ashes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  ocular  delight,  it  is  no 
question  of  intellectual  pride,  or  of  cultivated  and  critical  fancy, 
•how,  and  with  what  aspect  of  durability  and  of  completeness, 
the  domestic  buildings  of  a  nation  shall  be  raised.  It  is  one  of 
those  moral  duties,  not  with  more  impunity  to  be  neglected 
because  the  perception  of  them  depends  on  a  finely  toned  and 
balanced  conscientiousness,  to  build  our  dwellings  with  care, 
and  patience,  and  fondness,  and  diligent  completion,  and  with  a 
view  to  their  duration  at  least  for  such  a  period  as,  in  theordi- 
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narj  course  of  national  revolutions,  might  be  supposed  likely  to 
extend  to  the  entire  alteration  of  the  direction  of  local  interests. 
This  at  the  least ;  but  it  would  be  better  if,  in  every  possible 
instance,  men  built  their  own  houses  on  a  scale  commensurate 
rather  with  their  condition  at  the  commencement,  than  their 
attainments  at  the  termination,  of  their  worldly  cai'eer ;  and 
built  them  to  stand  as  long  as  human  work  at  its  strongest  can 
be  hoped  to  stand  ;  recording  to  their  children  what  tliey  have 
been,  and  from  what,  if  so  it  had  been  permitted  them,  they  had 
risen.  And  when  houses  are  thus  built,  we  may  have  that  true 
domestic  architecture,  the  beginning  of  all  other,  which  does  not 
disdain  to  treat  with  respect  and  thoughtfulness  the  small  habi- 
tation as  well  as  the  large,  and  which  invests  with  the  dignity  of 
contented  manhood  the  narrowness  of  worldly  circumstance. 
Y.  I  look  to  this  spirit  of  honorable,  proud,  peaceful  self- 
possession,  this  abiding  wisdom  of  contented  life,  as  probably 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  great  intellectual  power  in  all  ages, 
and  beyond  dispute  as  the  very  primal  source  of  the  great  archi- 
tecture of  old  Italy  and  France.  To  this  day,  the  interest  of 
their  fairest  cities  depends,  not  on  the  isolated  richness  of  pal- 
aces, but  on  the  cherished  and  exquisite  decoration  of  even  the 
smallest  tenements  of  their  proud  periods.  The  most  elabo- 
rate piece  of  architecture  in  Yenice  is  a  small  house  at  the  head 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor  with  two  stories 
above,  three  windows  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second.  Many 
of  the  most  exquisite  buildings  are  on  the  narrower  canals,  and 
of  no  larger  dimensions.  One  of  tlie  most  interesting  pieces  of 
fifteenth  century  architecture  in  J^orth  Italy,  is  a  small  house 
in  a  back  street,  behind  the  market-place  of  Yicenza ;  it  beai's 
date  1481,  and  the  motto,  IL  n.est.  rose.  sans,  ejpine  ;  it  has  also 
only  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories,  with  three  windows  in  each,* 
separated  by  rich  flower-work,  and  with  balconies,  supported, 
the  central  one  by  an  eagle  with  open  wings,  the  latei-al  ones  by 
winged  grifiins  standing  on  cornucopire.  The  idea  that  a  house 
must  be  large  in  order  to  be  well  built,  is  altogether  of  modern 
growth,  and  is  parallel  with  the  idea,  that  no  picture  can  be  iiis- 
torical,  except  of  a  size  admitting  figures  larger  than  life. 
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yi.  I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
built  to  last,  and  built  to  be  lovely  ;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasant- 
ness as  may  be,  within  and  without ;  with  what  degree  of  like- 
ness to  each  other  in  style  and  manner,  I  will  say  presently, 
under  another  head ;  but,  at  all  events,  with  such  differences 
as  might  suit  and  express  each  man's  character  and  occupation, 
and  partly  his  history.  This  right  over  the  house,  I  conceive, 
belongs  to  its  first  builder,  and  is  to  be  respected  by  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  blank  stones  should  be  left  in 
places,  to  be  inscribed  with  a  summary  of  his  life  and  of  its  ex- 
perience, raising  thus  the  habitation  into  a  kind  of  monument, 
and  developing,  into  more  systematic  instructiveness,  that 
good  custom  which  was  of  old  universal,  and  which  still 
remains  among  some  of  the  Swiss  and  Germans,  of  acknowl- 
edging the  grace  of  God's  permission  to  build  and  possess  a 
quiet  resting-place,  in  such  sweet  words  as  may  well  close  our 
speaking  of  these  things.  I  have  taken  them  from  the  front 
of  a  cottage  lately  built  among  the  green  pastures  which  de- 
scend from  the  village  of  Grindelwald  to  the  lower  glacier: — 

"Mit  herzlicliem.Vertrauen 
Hat  Johannes  Mooter  und  Maria  Rubi 
Dieses  Hans  bauen  lassen, 
Der  liebe  Gott  woll  uns  bewahren 
Vor  allem  Unglilck  und  Gefahren, 
Und  es  in  Segen  lassen  stehn 
Auf  der  Reise  durch  dicse  Jammerzeit 
Nach  dem  himniliscben  Paradiese, 
"Wo  alle  Frommen  wohneu, 
Da  wird  Gott  sie  belohnen 
Mit  der  Friedenslcrone 
Zu  al,le  Ewigkeit." 

YII.  In  public  buildings  the  historical  purpose  should  be 
still  more  definite.  It  is  one  of  tlie  advantages  of  Gothic  arch- 
itecture,— I  use  the  word  Gothic  in  the  most  extended  sense 
as  broadly  opposed  to  classical, — that  it  admits  of  a  richness  of 
record  altogether  unlimited.  Its  minute  and  multitudinous 
sculptural  decorations  afford  means  of  expressing,  either  sym- 
bolically or  literally,  all  that  need  be  known  of  national  feeling 
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or  acliievement.  More  decoration  will,  indeed,  be  usually  re- 
quired than  can  take  so  elevated  a  character;  and  much,  even 
in  the  most  thoughtful  periods,  has  been  left  to  the  freedom 
of  fancy,  or  suffered  to  consist  of  mere  repetitions  of  some 
national  bearing  or  symbol.  It  is,  however,  generally  unwise, 
even  in  mere  surface  ornament,  to  surrender  the  power  and 
privilege  of  variety  which  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  ad- 
mits ;  much  more  in  important  features — capitals  of  columns 
or  bosses,  and  string-courses,  as  of  course  in  all  confessed  bas- 
reliefs.  Better  the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story  or  records  a 
fact,  than  the  richest  without  meaning.  There  should  not  be 
a  single  ornament  put  upon  great  civic  buildings,  without  some 
intellectual  intention.  Actual  representation  of  history  has  in 
modern  times  been  checked  by  a  difficulty,  mean  indeed,  but 
steadfast:  that  of  unmanageable  costume;  nevertheless,  by  a 
sufficiently  bold  imaginative  treatment,  and  frank  use  of  sym- 
bols, all  such  obstacles  may  be  vanquished ;  not  perhaps  in  the 
degree  necessary  to  produce  sculpture  in  itself  satisfactory,  but 
at  all  events  so  as  to  enable  it  to  become  a  grand  and  expres- 
sive element  of  architectural  composition.  Take,  for  example, 
the  management  of  the  capitals  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 
History,  as  such,  was  indeed  entrusted  to  the  painters  of  its 
interior,  but  every  capital  of  its  arcades  was  filled  with  meaning. 
The  large  one,  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole,  next  tlie  entrance, 
was  devoted  to  the  symbolisation  of  Abstract  Justice ;  above 
it  is  a  sculpture  of  the  Judgnaent  of  Solomon,  remarkable  for 
a  beautiful  subjection  in  its  treatment  to  its  decorative  purpose. 
The  figures,  if  the  subject  had  been  entirely  composed  of  them, 
would  have  awkwardly  interrupted  the  line  of  the  angle,  and 
diminished  its  apparent  strength ;  and  therefore  in  the  midst 
of  them,  entirely  without  relation  to  them,  and  indeed  actually 
between  the  executioner  and  interceding  mother,  there  rises 
the  ribbed  trunk  of  a  massy  tree,  which  supports  and  continues 
the  shaft  of  the  angle,  and  whose  leaves  above  overshadow 
and  enrich  the  whole.  The  capital  below  bears  among  its  leaf- 
age a  throned  figure  of  Justice,  Trajan  doing  justice  to  tlie 
widow,  Aristotle  "die  die  legge,"  and  one  or  two  other  sub- 
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jects  now  ini intelligible  from  decay.  The  capitals  next  in 
order  represent  the  virtues  and  vices  in  succession,  as  preserv- 
ative or  destructive  of  national  peace  and  power,  concluding 
with  Faith,  with  the  inscription  "  Fides  optima  in  Deo  est." 
A  figure  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  capital,  worship- 
ping the  sun.  After  these,  one  or  two  capitals  are  fancifully 
decorated  with  birds  (Plate  Y.),  and  then  come  a  series  rep- 
resenting, firet  the  various  fruits,  then  the  national  costumes, 
and  then  the  animals  of  the  various  countries  subject  to  Vene- 
tian rule. 

YIII.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  any  more  important  public 
building,  let  us  imagine  our  own  India  House  adorned  in  this 
Ivay,  by  historical  or  symbolical  sculpture :  massively  built  in 
the  first  place ;  then  chased  with  bas-reliefs  of  our  Indian  bat- 
tles, and  fretted  with  carvings  of  Oriental  foliage,  or  inlaid  with 
Oriental  stones ;  and  the  more  important  members  of  its  deco- 
ration composed  of  groups  of  Indian  life  and  landscape,  and 
prominently  expressing  the  phantasms  of  Hindoo  worship  in 
their  subjection  to  the  Cross.  Would  not  one  such  work  be 
better  than  a  thousand  histories  ?  If,  however,  we  have  not 
the  invention  necessary  for  such  efforts,  or  if,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  noble  excuses  we  can  offer  for  our  deficiency  in 
such  matters,  we  have  less  pleasure  in  talking  about  ourselves, 
even  in  marble,  than  the  Continental  nations,  at  least  we  have  no 
excuse  for  any  want  of  care  in  the  points  which  insure  the  build- 
ing's endurance.  And  as  this  question  is  one  of  great  interest  in 
its  relations  to  the  choice  of  various  modes  of  decoration,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  it  at  some  length. 

IX.  The  benevolent  regards  and  purposes  of  men  in  masses 
seldom  can  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  their  own  generation. 
They  may  look  to  posterity  as  an  audience,  may  hope  for  its 
attention,  and  labor  for  its  praise:  they  may  trust  to  its  recog- 
nition of  unacknowledged  merit,  and  demand  its  justice  for  con- 
temporaiy  wrong.  But  all  this  is  mere  selfishness,  and  does  not 
involve  the  slightest  regard  to,  or  consideration  of,  the  interest 
of  those  by  whose  numbers  we  would  fain  swell  the  circle  of 
our  flatterers,  and  by  whose  authority  we  would  gladly  support 
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our  presently  disputed  claims.  The  idea  of  self-denial  for  the 
sake  of  posterity,  of  practising  present  economy  for  the  sake 
of  debtors  yet  unborn,  of  planting  forests  that  our  descendants 
may  live  under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for  future 
nations  to  inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes  place  among 
publicly  recognised  motives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are  not  the 
less  our  duties  ;  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained  upon  the  earth, 
unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and  deliberate  usefulness  in- 
clude not  only  the  companions,  but  the  successors,  of  our  pil- 
grimage. God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life ;  it  is  a  great 
entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and 
whose  names  are  already  written  in  the  l)Ook  of  creation,  as  to 
us ;  and  we  have  no  right,  by  anything  that  we  do  or  neglect, 
to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties,  or  deprive  them  of 
benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath.  And  this  the 
more,  because  it  is  one  of  the  appointed  conditions  of  the  labor 
of  men  that,  in  proportion  to  the  time  betvveen  the  seed-sowing 
and  the  harvest,  is  the  fulness  of  the  fruit ;  and  that  generally, 
therefore,  the  farther  off  we  place  our  aim,  and  the  less  we  desire 
to  be  ourselves  the  witnesses  of  what  we  have  labored  for,  the 
more  wide  and  rich  will  be  the  measure  of  our  success.  Men  can- 
not benefit  those  that  are  with  them  as  they  can  benefit  those 
who  come  after  them  ;  and  of  all  the  pulpits  from  which  human 
voice  is  ever  sent  forth,  there  is  none  from  which  it  reaches  so 
far  as  from  the  grave. 

X.  Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  present  loss,  in  such  respect,  for 
futurity.  Every  human  action  gains  in  honor,  in  grace,  in  all 
true  magnificence,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to  come.  It 
is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident  patience,  that,  above  all 
other  attributes,  separate  man  from  man,  and  near  him  to  his 
Maker ;  and  there  is  no  action  nor  art,  whose  majesty  we  may 
not  measure  by  this  test.  Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us 
think  that  we  build  for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight, 
nor  for  present  use  alone ;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descen- 
dants will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone, 
that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred 
because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as 
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tliej  look  P-pon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  "  See ! 
this  our  fathers  did  for  us."  For,  indeed,  the  greatest  glory  of 
a.  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  or  in  its  gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its 
Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern  watching, 
of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  condemna- 
tion, Avhich  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the 
passing  waves  of  humanity.  It  is  in  their  lasting  witness 
against  men,  in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the  transitional  char- 
acter of  all  things,  in  the  strength  which,  through  the  lapse  of 
seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth  of  dynasties,  and 
the  changing  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  limits  of  the  sea, 
maintains  its  sculptured  shapeliness  for  a  time  insuperable,  con- 
nects forgotten  and  following  ages  with  each  other,  and  half 
constitutes  the  identity,  as  it  concentrates  the  sympathy,  of 
nations ;  it  is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  real  light,  and  color,  and  preciousness  of  architecture  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assumed  this  character,  till  it 
lias  been  entrusted  with  the  fame,  and  hallowed  by  the  deeds 
of  men,  till  its  walls  have  been  witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its 
pillars  rise  out  of  the  shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more 
lasting  as  it  is  than  that  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  world 
around  it,  can  be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these  possess  of 
language  and  of  life. 

XI.  For  that  period,  then,  we  must  build;  not,  indeed,  re- 
fusing to  ourselves  the  delight  of  present  completion,  nor  hesi- 
tating to  follow  sucli  portions  of  character  as  may  depend  upon 
delicacy  of  execution  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable,  even  although  we  may  know  that  in  the  course  of 
years  such  details  must  perish ;  but  taking  care  that  for  work 
of  this  kind  we  sacrifice  no  enduring  quality,  and  that  the 
building  shall  not  depend  for  its  impress! ven ess  upon  anything 
that  is  perishable.  This  would,  indeed,  be  tlie  law  of  good 
composition  under  any  circumstances,  the  aiTangement  of  the 
larger  masses  being  always  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than 
the  treatment  of  the  smaller ;  but  in  architecture  there  is  much 
in  that  very  treatment  which  is  skilful  or  otherwise  in  propor- 
tion to  its  just  re^j;ard  to  the  probable  effects  of  time :  and 
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(wliicli  is  still  more  to  be  considered)  there  is  a  beautj  in  those 
effects  themselves,  which  nothing  else  can  replace,  and  which 
it  is  our  wisdom  to  consult  and  to  desire.  For  though,  hither- 
to, we  have  been  speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  age  only,  there 
is  an  actual  beauty  in  the  marks  of  it,  such  and  so  great  as  to 
have  become  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  especial  choice 
among  certain  schools  of  art,  and  to  have  impressed  upon  those 
schools  the  character  usually  and  loosely  expressed  by  the  term 
"  picturesque."  It  is  of  some  importance  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  this  expression,  as  it  is 
now  generally  used ;  for  there  is  a  principle  to  be  developed 
from  that  use  which,  while  it  has  occultly  been  the  ground  of 
much  that  is  true  and  just  in  our  judgment  of  art,  has  never 
been  so  far  understood  as  to  become  definitely  serviceable. 
Probably  no  word  in  the  language  (exclusive  of  theological  ex- 
pressions), has  been  the  subject  of  so  frequent  or  so  prolonged 
dispute ;  jet  none  remained  more  vague  in  their  acceptance, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  in- 
vestigate the  essence  of  that  idea  which  all  feel,  and  (to  appear- 
ance) with  respect  to  similar  things,  and  yet  which  every  at- 
tempt to  define  has,  as  I  believe,  ended  either  in  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  effects  and  objects  to  which  the  term  has  been 
attached,  or  else  in  attempts  at  abstraction  more  palpably 
nugatory  than  any  which  have  disgraced  metaphysical  investi- 
gation on  other  subjects.  A  recent  critic  on  Art,  for  instance, 
has  gravely  advanced  the  theory  that  the  essence  of  the  pictur- 
esque consists  in  the  expression  of  "universal  decay."  It 
would  be  curious  to  see  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
this  idea  of  the  picturesque,  in  a  painting  of  dead  flowers  and 
decayed  fruit,  and  equally  curious  to  trace  the  steps  of  any 
reasoning  which,  on  such  a  theory,  should  account  for  the 
picturesqueness  of  an  ass  colt  as  opposed  to  a  horse  foal.  But 
there  is  much  excuse  for  even  the  most  utter  failure  in  reason- 
ings of  this  kind,  since  the  subject  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
obscure  of  all  that  may  legitimately  be  submitted  to  humaii 
reason ;  and  the  idea  is  itself  so  varied  in  the  minds  of  different 
men^  according  to  their  subjects  of  study,  tint  no  definition 
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can  be  expected  to  embrace  more  tlian  a  certain  number  of  its 
infinitely  multiplied  forms. 

XII.  Tliat  peculiar  character,  however,  which  separates  tha 
picturesque  from  the  characters  of  subject  belonging  to  the 
higher  walks  of  art  (and  this  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  ont 
present  purpose  to  define),  may  be  shortly  and  decisively  ex- 
pressed. Picturesqueness,  in-  this  sense,  is  Pm^asitical  Sub- 
limity.  Of  course  all  sublimity,  as  well  as  all  beauty,  is,  in  the 
simple  etymological  sense,  picturesque,  that  is  to  say,  fit  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  picture ;  and  all  sublimity  is,  even  in  the 
])eculiar  sense  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  develope,  picturesque, 
as  opposed  to  beauty ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  more  picturesque- 
ness in  the  subject  of  Michael  Angelo  than  of  Perugino,  -in 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sublime  element  over  the 
beautiful.  But  that  character,  of  which  the  extreme  pursuit  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  degrading  to  art,  is  parasitical  sub- 
limity ;  i.  <?.,  a  sublimity  dependent  on  the  accidents,  or  on  the 
least  essential  characters,  of  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  the  picturesque  is  developed  distinctively  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  thought  of  those 
points  of  character  in  which  the  sublimity  is  found.  Two 
ideas,  therefore,  are  essential  to  picturesqueness, — the  first,  that 
of  sublimity  (for  pure  beauty  is  not  picturesque  at  all,  and 
becomes  so  only  as  the  sublime  element  mixes  wdth  it),  and  the 
second,  the  subordinate  or  parasitical  position  of  that  sublimity. 
Of  course,  therefore,  whatever  characters  of  line  or  shade  or 
expression  are  productive  of  sublimity,  will  become  productive 
of  picturesqueness ;  what  these  characters  are  I  shall  endeavor 
hereafter  to  show  at  length ;  but,  among  those  which  are  gen- 
erally  acknowledged,  I  may  name  angular  and  broken  lines, 
vigorous  oppositions  of  light  and  shadow,  and  grave,  deep,  or 
boldly  contrasted  color ;  and  all  these  are  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree effective,  when,  by  resemblance  or  association,  they  re- 
mind us  of  objects  on  which  a  true  and  essential  sublimity 
exists,  as  of  rocks  or  mountains,  or  stormy  clouds  or  waves. 
Now  if  these  characters,  or  any  others  of  a  higher  and  more 
abstract  sublimity,  be  found  in  the  very  heart  and  substance  of 
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what  we  contemplate,  as  the  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo  de- 
pends on  the  expression  of  mental  character  in  his  figures  far 
more  than  even  on  the  noble  lines  of  their  arrangement,  the 
art  which  represents  such  characters  cannot  be  properly  called 
picturesque  :  but,  if  they  be  found  in  the  accidental  or  external 
qualities,  the  distinctive  picturesque  will  be  the  result. 

XIII.  Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  the  features  of  the  human 
face  by  Francia  or  Angelico,  the  shadows  are  employed  only 
to  make  the  contours  of  the  features  thoroughly  felt ;  and  to 
those  features  themselves  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  exclu- 
sively directed  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  essential  characters  of  the 
thing  represented).  All  power  and  all  sublimity  rest  on' these  ; 
the  shadows  are  used  only  for  the  sake  of  the  features.  On 
the  contrary,  by  Rembrandt,  Salvator,  or  Caravaggio,  tlie 
features  are  used  for  the  sake  of  the  shadows  /  and  the  atten- 
tion is  directed,  and  the  power  of  the  painter  addressed  to 
characters  of  accidental  light  and  shade  cast  across  or  around 
those  features.  In  the  case  of  Rembrandt  there  is  often  an 
essential  sublimity  in  invention  and  expression  besides,  and 
always  a  high  degree  of  it  in  the  light  and  shade  itself ;  but  it 
is  for  the  most  part  parasitical  or  engrafted  sublimity  as  regards 
the  subject  of  the  painting,  and,  just  so  far,  picturesque. 

XIY.  Again,  in  the  management  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  shadow  is  frequently  employed  as  a  dark  field  on 
wdiich  the  forms  are  drawn.  This  is  visibly  the  case  in  the 
metopes,  and  must  have  been  nearly  as  much  so  in  tlie  pedi- 
ment. But  the  use  of  that  shadow  is  entirely  to  show  the 
confines  of  the  figures ;  and  it  is  to  their  lines,  and  not  to  the 
gliapes  of  the  shadows  behind  them,  that  the  art  and  the  eye 
are  addressed.  The  figures  themselves  are  conceived  as  much 
as  possible  in  full  light,  aided  by  briglit  reflections ;  they  are 
drawn  exactly  as,  on  vases,  white  figures  on  a  dark  ground : 
and  the  sculptors  have  dispensed  with,  or  even  struggled  to 
avoid,  all  shadows  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
explaining  of  the  form.  On  the  contrary,  in  Gothic  sculpture, 
the  shadow  becomes  itself  a  subject  of  thought.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  dark  color,  to  be  arranged  in  certain   agreeable 
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masses ;  the  figures  are  very  frequently  made  even  subordinate 
to  tlie  placing  of  its  divisions :  and  their  costume  is  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  the  forms  underneath,  in  order  to  increase 
the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  points  of  shade.  There  are 
tlms,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting,  two,  in  some  sort,  oppo- 
site schools,  of  which  the  one  follows  for  its  subject  the  essen- 
tial forms  of  things,  and  the  other  the  accidental  lights  and 
shades  upon  them.  There  are  various  degrees  of  their  contra- 
riety :  middle  steps,  as  in  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  all  de- 
grees of  nobility  and  of  degradation  in  the  several  manners : 
but  the  one  is  always  recognised  as  the  pure,  and  the  other  as 
the  picturesque  school.  Portions  of  picturesque  treatment  wdll 
be  found  in  Greek  w^ork,  and  of  pure  and  un picturesque 
in  Gothic ;  and  in  both  there  are  countless  instances,  as  pre- 
eminently in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  which  shadows 
become  valuable  as  media  of  expression,  and  therefore  take 
rank  among  essential  characteristics.  Into  these  multitudinous 
distinctions  and  exceptions  I  cannot  now  enter,  desiring  only  to 
prove  the  broad  applicability  of  the  general  definition. 

Xy.  Again,  the  distinction  will  be  found  to  exist,  not  only 
between  forms  and  shades  as  subjects  of  choice,  but  between 
essential  and  inessential  forms.  One  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  schools  of  sculpture  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  By  the  artists  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  it  was  considered  as  an  excrescence,^"  indicated  by 
few  and  rude  lines,  and  subordinated  in  every  particular  to  the 
principality  of  the  features  and  person.  How  completely  this 
was  an  artistical,  not  a  national  idea,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove. 
We  need  but  remember  the  employment  of  the  Laced gemonians, 
reported  by  the  Persian  spy  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  or  glance  at  any  Homeric  description  of  ideal 
form,  to  see  how  purely  sculpt'* iresque  was  the  law  which  re- 
duced the  markings  of  the  liaii,  lest,  under  the  necessary  dis- 
advantages of  material,  they  should  interfere  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  personal  forms.  On  the  contrary,  in  later  sculpture, 
the  liair  receives  almost  the  principal  care  of  the  workman; 
and  while  the  features  and  limbs  are  clumsily  and  bluntly  exe- 
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cuted,  the  liair  is  curled  and  twisted,  cut  into  bold  and  shadowy 
projections,  and  arranged  in  masses  elaborately  ornamental: 
there  is  true  sublimity  in  the  lines  and  the  chiaroscuro  of  these 
masses,  but  it  is,  as  regards  the  creature  represented,  parasitical, 
and  therefore  picturesque.  In  the  same  sense  we  may  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  term  to  modern  animal  painting, 
distinguished  as  it  has  been  by  peculiar  attention  to  the  colors, 
lustre,  and  texture  of  skin  ;  nor  is  it  in  art  alone  that  the  defini- 
tion will  hold.  In  animals  themselves,  when  their  sublimity 
depends  upon  their  muscular  forms  or  motions,  or  necessary  and 
principal  attributes,  as  perhaps  more  than  all  others  in  the  horse, 
we  do  not  call  them  picturesque,  but  consider  them  as  pecu- 
liarly fit  to  be  associated  with  pure  historical  subject.  Exactly 
in  proportion  as  their  character  of  sublimity  passes  into  excres- 
cences ; — into  mane  and  beard  as  in  the  lion,  into  horns  as  in  the 
stag,  into  shagg}''  hide  as  in  the  instance  above  given  of  the  ass 
colt,  into  variegation  as  in  the  zebra,  or  into  plumage, — they 
become  picturesque,  and  are  so  in  art  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  prominence  of  these  excrescential  characters.  It  may  often 
be  most  expedient  that  they  should  be  prominent ;  often  there 
is  in  them  the  highest  degree  of  majesty,  as  in  those  of  the 
leopard  and  boar ;  and  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Tintoret  and 
Rubens,  such  attributes  become  means  of  deepening  the  very 
highest  and  most  ideal  impressions.  But  the  picturesque  direc- 
tion of  their  thoughts  is  always  distinctly  recognizable,  as 
clinging  to  the  surface,  to  the  less  essential  character,  and  as 
developing  out  of  this  a  sublimity  different  from  that  of  the 
creature  itself  ;  a  sublimity  which  is,  in  a  sort,  common  to  aU 
the  objects  of  creation,  and  the  same  in  its  constituent  elements, 
whether  it  be  sought  in  the  clefts  and  folds  of  shaggy  hair,  or 
iii  the  chasms  and  rents  of  rocks,  or  in  the  hanging  of  thickets 
or  hill  sides,  or  in  the  alternations  of  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the 
variegation  of  the  shell,  the  plume,  or  the  cloud. 

XYI.  Now,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  it  so  hap- 
pens that,  in  architecture,  the  superinduced  and  accidental 
beauty  is  most  commonly  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
original  character,  and  the  picturesque  is  therefore  sOuglit  in 
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ruin,  and  supposed  to  consist  in  decay.  Whereas,  even  when 
so  songht,  it  consists  in  the  mere  sublimity  of  the  rents,  or 
fractures,  or  stains,  or  vegetation,  which  assimilate  llie  archi- 
tecture with  the  work  of  l^ature,  and  bestow  upon  it  those 
circumstances  of  color  and  form  which  are  universally  beloved 
by  the  eye  of  man.  So  far  as  this  is  done,  to  the  extinction  of 
the  true  characters  of  the  architecture,  it  is  picturesque,  and 
the  artist  who  looks  to  the  stem  of  the  ivy  instead  of  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar,  is  carrying  out  in  more  daring  freedom  the  de- 
based sculptor's  choice  of  the  hair  instead  of  the  countenance. 
But  so  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  inherent 
character,  the  picturesque  or  extraneous  sublimity  of  architec- 
ture has  just  this  of  nobler  function  in  it  than  that  of  any  other 
object  whatsoever,  that  it  is  an  exponent  of  age,  of  that  in 
which,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest  glory  of  a  building  con- 
sists; and,  therefore,  the  external  signs  of  this  glory,  having 
]30wer  and  purpose  greater  than  any  belonging  to  their  mere 
sensible  beauty,  may  be  considered  as  taking  rank  among  pure 
and  essential  characters ;  so  essential  to  my  mind,  that  I  think 
a  building  cannot  be  considered  as  in  its  prime  until  four  or  five 
centuries  have  passed  over  it ;  and  that  the  entire  choice  and 
arrangement  of  its  details  should  have  reference  to  their  ap- 
pearance after  that  period,  so  that  none  should  be  admitted 
which  would  suffer  material  injury  either  by  the  weather-stain- 
ing, or  the  mechanical  degradation  which  the  lapse  of  such  a 
period  would  necessitate. 

XYII.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  application  of  this  principle  involves.  They 
are  of  too  great  interest  and  complexity  to  be  even  touched 
upon  within  my  present  limits,  but  this  is  broadly  to  be  noticed, 
that  those  styles  of  architecture  which  are  picturesque  in  the 
sense  above  explained  with  respect  to  sculpture,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  decoration  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  points  of 
shade  rather  than  on  purity  of  outline,  do  not  suffer,  but  com- 
monly gain  in  richness  of  effect  when  their  details  are  partly 
worn  away ;  hence  such  styles,  pre-eminently  that  of  French 
Gothic,  should  always  be  adopted  when  the  materials  to  be  em- 
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ployed  are  liable  to  degradation,  as  brick,  sandstone,  or  soft 
limestone ;  and  styles  in  any  degree  dependent  on  purity  of 
line,  as  the  Italian  Gothic,  must  be  practised  altogether  in  hard 
and  undecomposing  materials,  granite  serpentine,  or  crystalline 
marbles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  acces- 
sible materials  influenced  the  formation  of  both  styles ;  and  it 
should  still  more  authoritatively  determine  our  choice  of  either. 
XYIII.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  plan  to  consider 
at  length  the  second  head  of  duty  of  which  I  have  above 
spoken  ;  the  preservation  of  the  architecture  we  possess  :  but  a 
few  words  may  be  forgiven,  as  especially  necessary  in  modern 
times.  Neither  by  the  public,  nor  by  those  wdio  have  the  care 
of  public  monuments,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  w^ord  resto- 
ration understood.  It  means  the  most  total  destruction  w^hicli 
a  building  can  suffer :  a  destruction  out  of  wdiich  no  remnants 
can  be  gathered ;  a  destruction  accompanied  with  false  descrijv 
tion  of  the  thing  destroyed.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  important  matter ;  it  is  impossible^  as  impossible  as  to 
raise  the  dead,  to  restore  anything  that  has  ever  been  great  or 
beautiful  in  architecture.  That  which  I  have  above  insisted 
upon  as  the  life  of  the  wdiole,  that  spirit  wdiich  is  given  only  by 
the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman,  never  can  be  recalled.  An- 
other spirit  may  be  given  by  another  time,  and  it  is  then  a  new 
building ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  dead  workman  cannot  be  sum- 
moned up,  and  commanded  to  dii-ect  other  hands,  and  other 
thoughts.  And  as  for  direct  and  simple  copying,  it  is  palpably 
impossible.  What  copying  can  there  be  of  surfaces  that  have 
been  worn  half  an  inch  down  ?  The  whole  finish  of  the  work 
was  in  the  half  inch  that  is  gone ;  if  you  attempt  to  restore 
that  finish,  you  do  it  con jecturally ;  if  you  copy  what  is  let' 
granting  fidelity  to  be  possible  (and  what  care,  or  watchfulness, 
or  cost  can  secure  it  ?),  how  is  the  new  work  better  than  the  old  ? 
There  was  yet  in  the  old  some  life,  some  mysterious  suggestion 
of  what  it  had  been,  and  of  what  it  had  lost ;  some  sweetness 
til  the  gentle  lines  which  rain  and  sun  had  wrought.  There 
can  be  none  in  the  brute  hardness  of  the  new  carving.  Look 
at  the  animals  which  I  have  given  in  Plate  14,  as  an  instance 
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of  living  work,  and  suppose  the  markings  of  the  scales  and 
hair  once  worn  away,  or  the  wrinkles  of  the  brows,  and  who 
shall  ever  restore  them  ?  The  first  step  to  restoration  (I  have 
seen  it,  and  that  again  and  again,  seen  it  on  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa,  seen  it  on  the  Casa  d'  Oro  at  Venice,  seen  it  on  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Lisieux),  is  to  dash  the  old  work  to  pieces ;  the  sec- 
ond is  usually  to  put  up  the  cheapest  and  basest  imitation 
which  can  escape  detection,  but  in  all  cases,  however  careful, 
and  however  labored,  an  imitation  still,  a  cold  model  of  such 
parts  as  can  be  modelled,  with  conjectural  supplements ;  and 
my  experience  has  as  yet  furnished  me  wdth  only  one  instance, 
that  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen,  in  which  even  this,  the 
utmost  degree  of  fidelity  which  is  possible,  has  been  attained 
or  even  attempted. 

XIX.  Do  not  let  us  talk  then  of  restoration.  The  thinof  is 
a  Lie  from  beginning  to  end.  You  may  make  a  model  of  a 
building  as  you  may  of  a  corpse,  and  your  model  may  have 
the  shell  of  the  old  walls  within  it  as  your  cast  might  have  the 
skeleton,  with  what  advantage  I  neither  see  nor  care ;  but  the 
old  building  is  destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and  mercilessly 
than  if  it  had  sunk  into  a  heap  of  dust,  or  melted  into  a  mass 
of  clay :  more  has  been  gleaned  out  of  desolated  Kineveh  than 
ever  will  be  out  of  re-built  Milan.  But,  it  is  said,  there  may 
come  a  necessity  for  restoration !  Granted.  Look  the  neces- 
sity full  m  the  face,  and  understand  it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is 
a  necessity  for  destruction.  Accept  it  as  such,  pull  the  build- 
ing down,  throw  its  stones  into  neglected  corners,  make  ballast 
of  them,  or  mortar,  if  you  will ;  but  do  it  honestly,  and  do  not 
set  up  a  Lie  in  their  place.  And  look  that  necessity  in  the  face 
before  it  comes,  and  you  may  prevent  it.  The  principle  of 
modern  times  (a  principle  which  I  believe,  at  least  in  France, 
to  be  systeraatically  acted  mi  hy  the  masons^  in  order  to  find 
themselves  work,  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen  was  pulled  down  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town  by  way  of  giving  w^ork  to  some 
vagrants,)  is  to  neglect  buildings  first,  and  restore  them  after- 
wards. Take  proper  care  of  your  monuments,  and  you  will  not 
need  to  restore  them.     A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  in  time  upon 
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tlie  roof,  a  few  dead  leaves  and  sticks  swej^t  in  time  out  of  a 
water-course,  wdll  save  both  roof  and  walls  from  ruin.  Watch 
an  old  building  with  an  anxious  care  ;  guard  it  as  best  you  may, 
and  at  any  cost  from  every  influence  of  dilapidation.  Count 
its  stones  as  you  would  jewels  of  a  crown ;  set  watches  about 
it  as  if  at  the  gates  of  a  besieged  city ;  bind  it  together  with 
iron  where  it  loosens ;  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines ; 
do  not  care  about  the  unsiglitliness  of  the  aid  ;  better  a  crutcli 
than  a  lost  limb ;  and  do  this  tenderly,  and  reverently,  and  con- 
tinually, and  njany  a  generation  will  still  be  born  and  pass  away 
beneath  its  shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come  at  last ;  but  let  it 
come  declaredly  and  openly,  and  let  no  dishonoring  and  false 
substitute  deprive  it  of  the  funeral  offices  of  memory. 

XX.  (3f  more  wanton  or  ignorant  ravage  it  is  vain  to  speak ; 
my  words  will  not  reach  those  who  commit  them,  and  yet,  be 
it  heard  or  not,  I  must  not  leave  the  truth  unstated,  that  it  is 
again  no  question  of  expediency  or  feeling  whether  we  shall 
preserve  the  buildings  of  past  times  or  not.  We  have  no  right 
whatever  to  touch  them.  They  are  not  ours.  They  belong 
partly  to  those  who  built  them,  and  partly  to  all  the  genera- 
tions of  mankind  who  are  to  follow  us.  The  dead  have  still 
their  right  in  them  :  that  which  they  labored  for,  the  praise  of 
achievement  or  tlie  expression  of  religious  feeling,  or  whatso- 
ever else  it  might  be  which  in  those  buildings  they  intended  to 
be  permanent,  we  have  no  right  to  obliterate.  What  we  have 
ourselves  built,  we  are  at  liberty  to  throw  down ;  but  what  otlier 
men  gave  their  strength,  and  wealth,  and  life  to  accomplish, 
their  right  over  does  not  pass  away  with  their  death ;  still  less 
is  the  right  to  the  use  of  what  they  have  left  vested  in  us  only. 
It  belongs  to  all  their  successors.  It  may  hereafter  be  a  subject 
of  sorrow,  or  a  cause  of  injury,  to  millions,  that  we  have  con- 
sulted our  present  convenience  by  casting  down  such  buildings 
as  w^e  choose  to  dispense  with.  That  sorrow,  that  loss  w^e  have 
no  right  to  inflict.  Did  the  cathedral  of  Avranches  belong  to 
the  mob  who  destroyed  it,  any  more  than  it  did  to  us,  who 
w^alk  in  sorrow  to  and  fro  over  its  foundation  ?  Neither  does 
any  building  whatever  belong  to  those  mobs  who  do  violence 
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to  it.  For  a  mob  it  is,  and  nmst  be  always ;  it  matters  not 
whether  enraged,  or  in  deliberate  folly  ;  whether  countless,  or 
sitting  in  committees ;  the  people  who  destroy  anything  cause- 
lessly are  a  mob,  and  Architecture  is  always  destroyed  cause- 
lessly, A  fair  building  is  necessarily  worth  the  ground  it  stands 
upon,  and  will  be  so  until  central  Africa  and  America  shall 
have  become  as  populous  as  Middlesex ;  nor  is  any  cause  what- 
ever valid  as  a  ground  for  its  destruction.  If  ever  valid,  cer- 
tainly not  now  when  the  place  both  of  the  past  and  future  is 
too  much  usurped  in  our  minds  by  the  restless  and  discontented 
present.  The  very  quietness  of  nature  is  gradually  withdrawn 
from  us ;  thousands  who  once  in  their  necessarily  prolonged 
travel  were  subjected  to  an  influence,  from  the  silent  sky  and 
slumbering  fields,  more  effectual  than  known  or  confessed,  now 
bear  with  them  even  there  the  ceaseless  fever  of  their  life ;  and 
along  the  iron  veins  that  travei*se  the  frame  of  our  country, 
beat  and  flow  the  fieiy  pulses  of  its  exertions,  hotter  and  faster 
every  hour.  All  vitality  is  concentrated  through  those  throb- 
bing arteries  into  the  central  cities ;  the  country  is  passed  over 
like  a  green  sea  by  narrow  bridges,  and  we  are  thrown  back  in 
continually  closer  crowds  upon  the  city  gates.  The  only  influ- 
ence which  can  in  any  wise  there  take  the  place  of  that  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  is  the  power  of  ancient  Architecture.  Do 
not  part  with  it  for  the  sake  of  the  formal  square,  or  of  the 
fenced  and  planted  walk,  nor  of  the  goodly  street  nor  opened 
quay.  The  pride  of  a  city  is  not  in  these.  Leave  them  to  the 
crowd ;  but  remember  that  there  will  surely  be  some  within  the 
circuit  of  the  disquieted  walls  who  would  ask  for  some  other 
spots  than  these  wherein  to  walk  ;  for  some  other  forms  to  meet 
their  sight  familiarly  :  like  him  who  sat  so  often  where  the  sun 
struck  from  the  west,  to  watch  the  lines  of  the  dome  of  Flor- 
ence drawn  on  the  deep  sky,  or  like  those,  his  Hosts,  who  could 
bear  daily  to  Miold,  from  their  palace  chambers,  the  places 
where  their  fathers  lay  at  rest,  at  the  meeting  of  the  dark  streets 
of  Verona. 
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I.  It  lias  been  mj  endeavor  to  show  in  the  preceding 
pages  how  every  form  of  noble  architecture  is  in  some  sort 
the  embodiment  of  the  Polity,  Life,  History,  and  Religious 
Faith  of  nations.  Once  or  twice  in  doing  this,  I  have  named 
a  principle  to  which  I  would  now  assign  a  definite  place  among 
those  which  direct  that  embodiment ;  the  last  place,  not  only 
as  that  to  which  its  own  humility  would  incline,  but  rather  as 
belonging  to  it  in  the  aspect  of  the  crowning  grace  of  all  the 
rest :  that  principle,  I  mean,  to  which  Polity  owes  its  stability. 
Life  its  happiness.  Faith  its  acceptance,  Creation  its  continu- 
ance,— Obedience. 

Kor  is  it  the  least  among  the  sources  of  more  serious  satis- 
faction which  I  have  found  in  the  pursuit  of  a  subject  that  at 
first  appeared  to  bear  but  slightly  on  the  grave  interests  of  man- 
kind, that  the  conditions  of  material  perfection  which  it  leads 
me  in  conclusion  to  consider,  furnish  a  strange  proof  how  false 
is  the  conception,  how  frantic  the  pursuit,  of  that  treacherous 
phantom  which  men  call  Liberty  :  most  treacherous,  indeed, 
of  all  phantoms ;  for  the  feeblest  ray  of  reason  might  surely 
show  us,  that  not  only  its  attainment,  but  its  being,  was  im- 
possible. There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe.  There  can 
never  be.  The  stars  have  it  not ;  the  earth  has  it  not ;  the  sea 
has  it  not ;  and  we  men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it 
only  for  our  heaviest  punishment. 

In  one  of  the  noblest  poems'^  for  its  imagery  and  its  music 
belonging  to  the  recent  school  of  our  literature,  the  writer  has 
sought  in  the  aspect  of  inanimate  nature  the  expression  of 
that  Liberty  which,  having  once  loved,  he  had  seen  among 
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men  ill  its  true  dyes  of  darkness.  But  with  what  strange 
fallacy  of  interpretation  !  since  in  one  noble  line  of  his  invo- 
cation he  has  contradicted  the  assumptions  of  the  rest,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  a  subjection,  surely  not  less  severe 
because  eternal  ?  How  could  he  otherwise  ?  since  if  there  be 
any  one  principle  more  widely  than  another  confessed  by  every 
utterance,  or  more  sternly  than  another  imprinted  on  every 
atom,  of  tlie  visible  creation,  that  principle  is  not  Liberty,  but 
Law. 

n.  The  enthusiast  would  reply  that  by  Liberty  he  meant 
the  Law  of  Liberty.  Then  why  use  the  single  and  misunder- 
stood word  ?  If  by  liberty  you  mean  chastisement  of  the  pas- 
sions, discipline  of  the  intellect,  subjection  of  the  will;  if  you 
mean  the  fear  of  inflicting,  the  shame  of  committing,  a  wrong  ; 
if  you  mean  respect  for  all  who  are  in  authority,  and  considera- 
tion for  all  who  are  in  dependence ;  veneration  for  the  good, 
mercy  to  the  evil,  sympathy  with  the  weak ;  if  you  mean 
watchfulness  over  all  thoughts,  temperance  in  all  pleasures,  and 
perseverance  in  all  toils ;  if  you  mean,  in  a  word,  that  Service 
which  is  defined  in  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  to  be 
perfect  Freedom,  why  do  you  name  this  by  the  same  word  by 
which  the  luxurious  mean  license,  and  the  reckless  mean 
change;  by  which  the  rogue  means  rapine,  and  the  fool, 
equality,  by  which  the  proud  mean  anarchy,  and  the  malignant 
mean  violence  ?  Call  it  by  any  name  rather  than  this,  but  its 
best  and  truest  is.  Obedience.  Obedience  is,  indeed,  founded 
on  a  kind  of  freedom,  else  it  would  become  mere  subjugation, 
but  that  freedom  is  only  granted  that  obedience  may  be  more 
perfect ;  and  thus,  while  a  measure  of  license  is  necessary  to 
'exhibit  the  individual  energies  of  things,  the  fairness  and 
pleasantness  and  perfection  of  them  all  consist  in  their  Re- 
straint. Compare  a  river  that  has  burst  its  banks  with  one 
that  is  bound  by  them,  and  the  clouds  that  are  scattered  over 
the  face  of  tlie  whole  heaven  with  those  that  are  marshalled 
into  ranks  and  orders  by  its  winds.  So  that  though  restraint, 
utter  and  unrelaxing,  can  ne^er  be  comely,  this  is  not  because 
it  is  in  itself  an  evil,  but  only  because,  when  too  great,  it  over* 
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powers  the  nature  of  the  thing  restrained,  and  so  counteracts 
the  other  laws  of  which  that  nature  is  itself  composed.  And 
the  balance  wherein  consists  the  fairness  of  creation  is  between 
the  laws  of  life  and  being  in  the  things  governed  and  the  laws 
of  general  sway  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  the  suspen- 
sion or  infringement  of  either  kind  of  law,  or,  literally,  disor- 
der, is  equivalent  to,  and  synonymous  with,  disease  ;  while  the 
increase  of  both  honor  and  beauty  is  habitually  on  the  side  of 
restraint  (oi*  the  action  of  superior  law)  rather  than  of  character 
(or  the  action  of  inherent  law).  The  noblest  word  in  the  cata- 
logue of  social  virtue  is  "  Loyalty,"  and  the  sweetest  which 
men  have  learned  in  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  is  "  Fold." 

III.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  majesty  of  things  in  the  scale  of  being,  is 
the  completeness  of  their  obedience  to  the  laws  that  are  set 
over  them.  Gravitation  is  less  quietly,  less  instantly  obeyed 
by  a  grain  of  dust  than  it  is  by  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  the 
ocean  falls  and  flows  under  influences  which  the  lake  and  river 
do  not  recognize.  So  also  in  estimating  the  dignity  of  any  ac- 
tion or  occupation  of  men,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  test  than 
the  question  "  are  its  laws  strait  ?"  For  their  severity  will 
probably  be  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  numbers 
whose  labor  it  concentrates  or  whose  interest  it  concerns. 

This  severity  must  be  singular,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
that  art,  above  all  others,  w^hose  productions  are  the  most  vast 
and  the  most  common  ;  which  requires  for  its  practice  the  co- 
operation of  bodies  of  men,  and  for  its  perfection  the  persever- 
ance of  successive  generations.  And  taking  into  account  also 
what  we  have  before  so  often  observed  of  Architecture,  her 
continual  influence  over  the  emotions  of  daily  life,  and  hei 
realism,  as  opposed  to  the  two  sister  arts  which  are  in  com- 
parison but  the  picturing  of  stories  and  of  dreams,  we  might 
beforehand  expect  that  we  should  find  her  healthy  state  and 
action  dependent  on  far  more  severe  laws  than  theirs :  that  the 
license  which  they  extend  to  the  workings  of  individual  mind 
would  be  withdrawn  by  lier ;  and  that,  in  assertion  of  the  rela- 
tions which  she  holds  with  all  that  is  universally  important  to 
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man,  she  would  set  forth,  by  lier  own  majestic  subjection, 
some  hkeness  of  that  on  which  man's  social  happiness  and 
power  depend.  We  might,  therefore,  without  the  light  of 
experience,  conclude,  that  Architecture  never  could  flourish 
except  when  it  was  subjected  to  a  national  law  as  strict  and  as 
minutely  authoritative  as  the  laws  which  regulate  religion, 
policy,  and  social  relations ;  nay,  even  more  authoritative  than 
these,  because  botli  capable  of  more  enforcement,  as  over  more 
passive  matter ;  and  needing  more  enforcement,  as  the  purest 
type  not  of  one  law  nor  of  another,  but  of  the  common  au- 
thority of  all.  But  in  this  matter  experience  speaks  more 
loudly  than  reason.'  If  there  be  any  one  condition  which,  in 
watching  the  progress  of  architecture,  we  see  distinct  and 
general;  if,  amidst  the  counter  evidence  of  success  attending 
opposite  accidents  of  character  and  circumstance,  any  one  con- 
clusion may  be  constantly  and  indisputably  drawn,  it  is  this ; 
that  the  architecture  of  a  nation  is  great  only  wdien  it  is  as 
uiiivei-sal  and  as  established  as  its  language  ;  and  when  provin- 
cial differences  of  style  are  nothing  more  than  so  many  dia- 
lects. Other  necessities  are  matters  of  doubt :  nations  have 
been  alike  successful  in  their  architecture  in  times  of  poverty 
and  of  wealth ;  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace  ;  in  times  of  bar- 
barism and  of  refinement ;  under  governments  the  most  liberal 
or  the  most  arbitrary ;  but  this  one  condition  has  been  con- 
stant, this  one  requirement  clear  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, 
that  the  work  shall  be  that  of  a  school,  that  no  individual  ca- 
price shall  dispense  with,  or  materially  vary,  accepted  types 
and  customary  decorations  ;  and  that  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace,  and  from  the  chapel  to  the  basilica,  and  from  the  gar- 
den fence  to  the  fortress  wall,  every  member  and  feature  of 
the  architecture  of  the  nation  shall  be  as  commonly  current,  as 
frankly  accepted,  as  its  language  or  its  coin. 

IV.  A  day  never  passes  without  our  hearing  our  English 
architects  called  upon  to  be  original,  and  to  invent  a  new  style  : 
about  as  sensible  and  necessary  an  exhortation  as  to  ask  of  a  man 
wdio  has  never  had  rags  enough  on  his  back  to  keep  out  cold,  to 
invent  a  new  mode  of  cutting  a  coat.  Give  him  a  whole  coat  first, 
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and  let  liim  concern  liiiiiself  abont  tlie  fashion  of  it  afterwards. 
"We  want  no  new  style  of  arcliitecture.  Who  wants  a  new 
style  of  painting  or  sculpture  ?  But  we  want  some  style.  It 
is  of  marvellously  little  importance,  if  we  have  a  code  of  laws 
and  they  be  good  laws,  whether  they  be  new  or  old,  foreign  or 
native,  Roman  or  Saxon,  or  Korman  or  English  laws.  But  it 
is  of  considerable  importance  that  we  should  have  a  code  of 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  code  accepted  and  en- 
forced from  one  side  of  the  island  to  another,  and  not  one  law 
made  ground  of  judgment  at  York  and  another  in  Exeter. 
And  in  like  manner  it  does  not  matter  one  marble  splinter 
whether  we  have  an  old  or  new  architecture,  but  it  matters 
everything  w^hether  we  have  an  architecture  truly  so  called  or 
not;  that  is,  whether  an  architecture  whose  laws  might  be 
taught  at  our  schools  from  Cornw^all  to  Northumberland,  as 
we  teach  English  spelling  and  English  grammar,  or  an  archi- 
tecture which  is  to  be  invented  fresh  every  time  we  build  a 
workhouse  or  a  parish  school.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
wonderful  misunderstanding  among  the  majority  of  architects 
at  the  present  day  as  to  the  very  nature  and  meaning  of  Origin- 
ality, and  of  all  wherein  it  consists.  Originality  in  expression 
does  not  depend  on  invention  of  new  words ;  nor  originality 
in  poetry  on  invention  of  new  measures ;  nor,  in  painting,  on 
invention  of  new  colors,  or  new  modes  of  using  them.  The 
chords  of  music,  the  harmonies  of  color,  the  general  principles 
of  the  arrangement  of  sculptural  masses,  have  been  determined 
long  ago,  and,  in  all  probability,  cannot  be  added  to  any  more 
than  they  can  be  altered.  Granting  that  they  may  be,  such 
additions  or  alterations  are  much  more  the  work  of  time  and 
of  multitudes  than  of  individual  inventors.  We  may  have 
•one  Yan  Eyck,  who  will  be  known  as  the  introducer  of  a  new 
style  once  in  ten  centuries,  but  he  himself  w^ill  trace  his  in- 
vention to  some  accidental  bye-play  or  pursuit ;  and  the  use  of 
that  invention  will  depend  altogetliQr  on  the  popular  necessi- 
ties or  instincts  of  the  period.  Originality  depends  on  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  A  man  who  has  the  gift,  will  take  up  any 
style  that  is  going,  the  style  of  his  day,  and  will  work  in  that, 
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and  be  great  in  that,  and  make  everything  that  lie  does  in  it 
look  as  fresh  as  if  every  thought  of  it  had  just  come  down  from 
heaven.  I  do  not  say  that  lie  will  not  take  liberties  with  his 
materials,  or  with  his  rules :  I  do  not  say  that  strange  changes 
will  not  sometimes  be  wrought  by  his  efforts,  or  his  fancies,  in 
both.  But  those  changes  will  be  instructive,  natuml,  facile, 
though  sometimes  marvellous  ;  they  will  never  be  sought  after 
as  things  necessary  to  his  dignity  or  to  his  independence ;  and 
those  liberties  will  be  like  the  liberties  that  a  great  speaker 
takes  with  the  language,  not  a  defiance  of  its  rules  for  the 
sake  of  singularity ;  but  inevitable,  uncalculated,  and  brilliant 
consequences  of  an  effort  to  express  what  the  language,  with- 
out such  infraction,  could  not.  There  may  be  times  when,  as 
I  have  above  described,  the  life  of  an  art  is  manifested  in  its 
changes,  and  in  its  refusal  of  ancient  limitations :  so  there  are 
in  the  life  of  an  insect ;  and  there  is  great  interest  in  the  state 
of  both  the  art  and  the  insect  at  those  periods  when,  by  their 
natural  progress  and  constitutional  power,  such  changes  are 
about  to  be  wrought.  But  as  that  would  be  both  an  uncom- 
fortable and  foolish  caterpillar  which,  instead  of  being  con- 
tented with  a  caterpillar's  life  and  feeding  on  caterpillar's  food, 
was  always  striving  to  turn  itself  into  a  chrysalis ;  and  as  that 
would  be  an  unhappy  chrysalis  which  should  lie  awake  at 
night  and  roll  restlessly  in  its  cocoon,  in  efforts  to  turn  itself 
prematurely  into  a  moth;  so  will  that  art  be  unhappy  and 
unprosperous  which,  instead  of  supporting  itself  on  the  food, 
and  contenting  itself  with  the  customs  which  have  been 
enough  for  the  support  and  guidance  of  other  arts  before  it 
and  like  it,  is  struggling  and  fretting  under  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  its  existence,  and  striving  to  become  something  other 
than  it  is.  And  though  it  is  the  nobility  of  the  highest  crea- 
tures to  look  forward  to,  and  partly  to  understand  the  changes 
which  are  appointed  for  them,  preparing  for  them  before- 
hand ;  and  if,  as  is  usual  with  appointed  changes,  they  be  into 
a  higher  state,  even  desiring  them,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  them,  yet  it  is  the  strength  of  every  creature,  be  it  change- 
ful or  not,  to  rest  for  the  time  being,  contented  with  the  con- 
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ditions  of  its  existence,  and  striving  only  to  bring  about  the 
changes  which  it  desires,  by  fulfilling  to  the  uttermost  the 
duties  for  which  its  present  state  is  appointed  and  continued. 

Y.  Neither  originality,  therefore,  nor  change,  good  though 
both  may  be,  and  this  is  commonly  a  most  merciful  and  en- 
thusiastic supposition  with  respect  to  either,  are  ever  to  be 
sought  in  themselves,  or  can  ever  be  healthily  obtained  by  any 
struggle  or  rebellion  against  common  laws.  We  want  neither 
the  one  nor  the'  other.  The  forms  of  architecture  already 
known  are  good  enough  for  us,  and  for  far  better  than  any  of 
us :  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  changing  them  for 
better  when  we  can  use  them  as  they  are.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  we  not  only  w\ant,  but  cannot  do  without ; 
and  which  all  the  struggling  and  raving  in  the  world,  nay 
more,  which  all  the  real  talent  and  resolution  in  England,  will 
never  enable  us  to  do  w^ithout :  and  these  are  Obedience, 
Unity,  Fellowship,  and  Order.  And  all  our  schools  of  design, 
and  committees  of  tastes;  all  our  academies  and  lectures,  and 
journalisms,  and  essays;  all  the  sacrifices  which  v^e  are  begin- 
ning to  make,  all  the  truth  which  there  is  in  our  English 
nature,  all  the  power  of  our  English  will,  and  the  life  of  our 
English  intellect,  will  in  this  matter  be  as  useless  as  efforts 
and  emotions  in  a  dream,  unless  we  are  contented  to  submit 
architecture  and  all  art,  like  other  things,  to  English  law. 

YI.  I  say  architecture  and  all  art;  for  I  believe  archi- 
tecture must  be  the  beginning  of  arts,  and  that  the  others 
must  follow  her  in  their  time  and  order ;  and  I  think  the  pros- 
perity of  our  schools  of  painting  and  .^^culpture,  in  which  no 
one  will  deny  the  life,  though  many  the  healch,  depends  upon 
that  of  our  architecture.  I  think  that  all  will  languish  until 
that  takes  the  lead,  and  (this  I  do  not  thinh,  but  I  proclaim, 
as  confidently  as  I  would  assert  the  necessity,  for  the  safety  of 
society,  of  an  understood  and  strongly  administered  legal  gov- 
ernment) our  architecture  will  languish,  and  that  in  tlie  very 
dust,  until  the  Urst  principle  of  common  sense  be  manfully 
obeyed,  and  an  universal  system  of  form  and  workmanship  be 
everywhere  adopted  and  enforced.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
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impossible.  It  may  be  so — I  fear  it  is  so :  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  possibiHty  or  impossibiHty  of  it ;  I  simply  know 
and  assert  the  necessity  of  it.  If  it  be  impossible,  English  art 
is  impossible.  Give  it  up  at  once.  You  are  wasting  time, 
and  money,  and  energy  upon  it,  and  though  you  exhaust  cen- 
turies and  treasuries,  and  break  hearts  for  it,  you  will  never 
raise  it  above  the  merest  dilettante] sm.  Think  not  of  it.  It 
is  a  dangerous  vanity,  a  mere  gulph  in  which  genius  after 
genius  will  be  swallowed  up,  and  it  will  not  close.  And  so  it 
will  continue  to  be,  unless  the  one  bold  and  broad  step  be 
taken  at  the  beginning. .  We  shall  not  manufacture  art  out  of 
pottery  and  printed  stuffs ;  we  shall  not  reason  out  art  by  our 
philosophy  ;  we  shall  not  stumble  upon  art  by  our  experiments, 
nor  create  it  by  our  fancies :  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  even 
build  it  out  of  brick  and  stone ;  but  there  is  a  chance  for  us  in 
these,  and  there  is  none  else ;  and  that  chance  rests  on  the 
bare  possibility  of  obtaining  the  consent,  both  of  architects 
and  of  the  public,  to  choose  a  style,  and  to  use  it  universally. 

YII.  IIow  surely  its  principles  ought  at  firet  to  be  limited, 
we  may  easily  determine  by  the  consideration  of  the  necessary 
modes  of  teaching  any  other  branch  of  general  knowledge. 
When  we  begin  to  teach  children  w^riting,  we  force  them  to 
absolute  copy  ism,  and  require  absolute  accuracy  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  letters ;  as  they  obtain  command  of  the  received 
modes  of  literal  expression,  we  cannot  prevent  their  falling 
into  such  variations  as  are  consistent  with  their  feeling,  their 
circumstances,  or  their  characters.  So,  when  a  boy  is  first 
taught  to  write  Latin,  an  authority  is  required  of  him  for 
every  expression  he  uses ;  as  he  becomes  master  of  the  lan- 
"guage  he  may  take  a  license,  and  feel  his  right  to  do  so  with- 
out any  authority,  and  yet  write  better  Latin  than  when  he 
borrowed  every  separate  expression.  In  the  same  way  our 
architects  v/ould  have  to  be  taught  to  write  the  accepted  style. 
We  must  first  determine  what  buildings  are  to  be  considered 
Augustan  in  tlieir  authority  ;  their  modes  of  construction  and 
laws  of  proportion  are  to  be  studied  with  the  most  penetrating 
care;  then  the  different  forms  and  uses  of  their  decorations 
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are  to  be  classed  and  catalogued,  as  a  German  grammariar 
classes  the  powers  of  prepositions ;  and  under  this  absolute, 
irrefragable  authority,  we  are  to  begin  to  work ;  admitting 
not  so  much  as  an  alteration  in  the  depth  of  a  cavetto,  or  the 
breadth  of  a  fillet.  Then,  when  our  sight  is  once  accustomed 
to  the  grammatical  forms  and  arrangements,  and  our  thoughts 
familiar  with  the  expression  of  them  all ;  when  we  can  speak 
this  dead  language  naturally,  and  apply  it  to  whatever  ideas 
we  have  to  render,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  practical  purpose  of 
life ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  a  license  might  be  permitted  ;  and 
individual  authority  allowed  to  change  or  to  add  to  the  re- 
ceived forms,  always  within  certain  limits ;  the  decorations, 
especially,  might  be  made  subjects  of  variable  fancy,  and  en- 
riched with  ideas  either  original  or  taken  from  other  schools. 
And  thus  in  process  of  time  and  by  a  great  national  move- 
ment, it  might  come  to  pass,  that  a  new  style  should  arise,  as 
language  itself  changes ;  w^e  might  perhaps  come  to  speak 
Italian  instead  of  Latin,  or  to  speak  modern  instead  of  old 
English ;  but  this  w^ould  be  a  matter  of  entire  indifference, 
and  a  matter,  besides,  which  no  determination  or  desire  could 
either  hasten  or  prevent.  That  alone  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  obtain,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  desire,  is  an  unanimous 
style  of  some  kind,  and  such  comprehension  and  practice  of  it 
as  would  enable  us  to  adapt  its  features  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  every  several  building,  large  or  small,  domestic,  civil, 
or  ecclesiastical.  I  have  said  that  it  was  immaterial  what  style 
was  adopted,  so  far  as  regards  the  room  for  originality  which 
its  development  would  admit :  it  is  not  so,  however,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  far  more  important  questions  of 
the  facility  of  adaptation  to  general  purposes,  and  of  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  this  or  that  style  w^ould  be  popularly  i^e- 
garded.  The  choice  of  Classical  or  Gothic,  again  using  the 
latter  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  be  questionable  when  it 
regards  some  single  and  considerable  public  building;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  it  questionable,  for  an  instant,  wdien  it  regards 
modern  uses  in  general :  I  cannot  conceive  any  architect  insane 
enough  to  project  the  vulgarization   of   Greek   architecture. 
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Keitlier  can  it  be  rationally  questionable  wlietber  we  should 
aaopt  early  or  late,  original  or  derivative  Gothic :  if  the  latter 
were  chosen,  it  must  be  either  some  impotent  and  ugly  degra- 
dation, like  our  own  Tudor,  or  else  a  style  whose  grammatical 
laws  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  limit  or  arrange,  like  the 
French  Flamboyant.  We  are  equally  precluded  from  adopt- 
ing styles  essentially  infantine  or  barbarous,  however  Hercu- 
lean their  infancy,  or  majestic  their  outlawry,  such  as  our  own 
Norman,  or  the  Lombard  Romanesque.  The  choice  would  lie 
I  think  between  four  styles  : — 1.  The  Pisan  Romanesque  ;  2. 
The  early  Gothic  of  the  Western  Italian  Republics,  advanced 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  our  art  would  enable  us  to  the  Gothic  of 
Giotto ;  3.  The  Venetian  Gothic  in  its  purest  developement ; 
4.  The  English  earliest  decorated.  The  most  natural,  perhaps 
the  safest  choice,  would  be  of  the  last,  well  fenced  from  chance 
of  again  stiffening  into  the  perpendicular;  and  perhaps  en- 
riched by  some  mingling  of  decorative  elements  from  the  ex- 
quisite decorated  Gothic  of  France,  of  which,  in  such  cases,  it 
would  be  needful  to  accept  some  well  known  examples,  as  the 
^N^ortli  door  of  Rouen  and  the  church  of  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes, 
for  final  and  limiting  authorities  on  the  side  of  decoration. 

YIII.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  in  our 
present  state  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  the  sudden  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence and  fancy,  the  rapidly  increasing  sense  of  power  and 
facility,  and,  in  its  2>'^oj)er  sense^  of  Freedom,  which  such  whole- 
some restraint  would  instantly  cause,  throughout  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts.  Freed  from  the  agitation  and  embarrass- 
ment of  that  liberty  of  choice  which  is  the  cause  of  half  the 
discomforts  of  the  world  ;  freed  from  the  accompanying  neces- 
sity of  studying  all  past,  present,  or  even  possible  styles ;  and 
enabled,  by  concentration  of  individual,  and  co-operation  of 
nmltitudinous  energy,  to  penetrate  into  the  uttermost  secrets 
of  the  adopted  style,  the  architect  would  find  his  whole  under- 
standing enlarged,  his  practical  knowledge  certain  and  ready 
to  hand,  and  his  imagination  playful  and  vigorous,  as  a  child's 
would  be  within  a  walled  garden,  who  would  sit  down  and 
shudder  if  ho  were  left  free  in  a  fenceless  plain.     How  many 
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and  how  bright  would  be  the  results  in  every  direction  of 
interest,  not  to  the  arts  merely,  but  to  national  happiness  and 
virtue,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  preconceive  as  it  would  seem 
extravagant  to  state :  but  the  first,  perhaps  the  least,  of  them 
would  be  an  increased  sense  of  fellowship  among  ourselves,  a 
cementing  of  every  patriotic  bond  of  union,  a  proud  and  happy 
recognition  of  our  affection  for  and  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  our  willingness  in  all  things  to  submit  ourselves  to  every 
law  that  would  advance  the  interest  of  the  connn unity ;  a 
barrier,  also,  the  best  conceivable,  to  the  unhappy  rivalry  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  in  houses,  furniture,  and  estab- 
lishments ;  and  even  a  check  to  much  of  what  is  as  vain  as  it  is 
painful  in  the  oppositions  of  religious  parties  respecting  matters 
of  ritual.  These,  I  say,  would  be  the  first  consequences. 
Economy  increased  tenfold,  as  it  would  be  by  the  simplicity  of 
practice ;  domestic  comforts  uninterfered  with  by  the  caprice 
and  mistakes  of  architects  ignorant  of  the  capacities  of  the 
styles  they  use,  and  all  the  symmetry  and  sightliness  of  our 
harmonized  streets  and  public  buildings,  are  things  of  slighter 
account  in  the  catalogue  of  benefits.  But  it  would  be  mere 
enthusiasm  to  endeavor  to  trace  them  farther.  I  have  suffered 
myself  too  long  to  indulge  in  the  speculative  statement  of  re- 
quirements which  perhaps  we  have  more  immediate  and  more 
serious  work  than  to  supply,  and  of  feelings  which  it  may  be  only 
contingently  in  our  power  to  recover.  I  should  be  unjustly 
thought  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  what  I  have  proposed,  or 
of  tlie  unimportance  of  the  whole  subject  as  compared  with 
many  which  are  brought  home  to  our  interests  and  fixed  upon 
our  consideration  by  the  wild  course  of  the  present  century. 
But  of  difficulty  and  of  importance  it  is  for  others  to  judge. 
I  have  limited  myself  to  the  simple  statement  of  what,  if  we 
desire  to  have  architecture,  we  must  primarily  endeavor  to  feel 
and  do :  but  then  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  us  to  have  archi- 
tecture at  all.  There  are  many  who  feel  it  to  be  so  ;  many 
who  sacrifice  much  to  that  end ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  theii 
energies  wasted  and  their  lives  disquieted  in  vain.  I  have 
stated,  therefore,  the  only  ways  in  which  that  end  is  attainable, 
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without  venturing  even  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  real  de- 
sirableness. 1  have  an  opinion,  and  the  zeal  with  which  I  have 
spoken  may  sometimes  have  betrayed  it,  but  I  hold  to  it  with 
no  confidence.  I  know  too  well  the  undue  importance  which 
the  study  that  every  man  follows  must  assume  in  his  own  eyes, 
to  trust  my  own  impressions  of  the  dignity  of  that  of  Archi- 
tecture ;  and  yet  I  think  I  cannot  be  utterly  mistaken  in  re- 
garding it  as  at  least  useful  in  the  sense  of  a  National  employ- 
ment. I  am  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  w^hat  I  see 
passing  among  the  states  of  Europe  at  this  instant.  All  the 
horror,  distress,  and  tumult  which  oppress  the  foreign  nations, 
are  traceable,  among  the  other  secondary  causes  through  which 
God  is  working  out  His  will  upon  them,  to  the  simple  one  of 
their  not  having  enough  to  do.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  distress 
among  their  operatives ;  nor  do  I  deny  the  nearer  and  visibly 
active  causes  of  the  movement :  the  recklessness  of  villany  in 
the  leaders  of  revolt,  the  absence  of  common  moral  principle 
in  the  upper  classes,  and  of  common  courage  and  honesty  in 
the  heads  of  governments.  But  these  causes  themselves  are 
ultimately  traceable  to  a  deeper  and  simpler  one :  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  demagogue,  the  immorality  of  the  middle  class,  and 
the  effeminacy  and  treachery  of  the  noble,  are  traceable  in  all 
these  nations  to  the  commonest  and  most  fruitful  cause  of 
calamity  in  households — idleness.  We  think  too  much  in  our 
benevolent  efforts,  more  multiplied  and  more  vain  day  by  day, 
of  bettering  men  by  giving  them  advice  and  instruction.  There 
are  few  who  will  take  either :  the  chief  thing  they  need  is  oc- 
cupation. I  do  not  mean  work  in  the  sense  of  bread, — I  mean 
work  in  the  sense  of  mental  interest ;  for  those  who  either  are 
placed  above  the  necessity  of  labor  for  their  bread,  or  who  will 
not  work  althougli  they  should.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
idle  energy  among  European  nations  at  this  time,  which  ought 
to  go  into  handicrafts  ;  there  are  multitudes  of  idle  semi-gentle- 
men who  ought  to  be  shoemakers  and  carpenters ;  but  since 
they  will  not  be  these  so  long  as  they  can  help  it,  the  business 
of  the  philanthropist  is  to  find  them  some  other  employment 
than  disturbing  governments,    It  is  of  no  use  to  t^ll  them  they 
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are  fools,  and  that  tlicj  will  only  inalvo  tliemselves  miserable 
in  the  end  as  well  as  others :  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
they  will  do  mischief ;  and  the  man  who  will  not  work,  and 
who  has  no  means  of  intellectual  pleasure,  is  as  sure  to  become 
an  instrument  of  evil  as  if  he  had  sold  himself  bodily  to  Satan. 
I  have  myself  seen  enough  of  the  daily  life  of  the  young  edu- 
,<'ated  men  of  Fi-ance  and  Italy,  to  account  for,  as  it  deserves, 
the  deepest  national  suifering  and  degradation  ;  and  though, 
for  the  most  part,  oar  commerce  and  our  natural  habits  of  in- 
dustry preserve  us  from  a  similar  paralysis,  yet  it  would  be 
wise  to  consider  whether  the  forms  of  employment  which  we 
chiefly  adopt  or  promote,  are  as  well  calculated  as  they  might 
be  to  improve  and  elevate  us. 

We  have  just  spent,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions, with  w^liich  we  have  paid  men  for  digging  ground  from 
one  place  and  depositing  it  in  another.  We  have  formed  a 
large  class  of  men,  the  railway  navvies,  especially  reckless,  un- 
manageable, and  dangerous.  We  have  maintained  besides  (let 
lis  state  the  beneflts  as  fairly  as  possible)  a  number  of  iron 
founders  in  an  unhealthy  and  painful  employment ;  we  have 
developed  (this  is  at  least  good)  a  very  large  amount  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity ;  and  we  have,  in  flne,  attained  the  power 
of  going  fast  from  one  place  to  another.  Meantime  we  have 
had  no  mental  interest  or  concern  ourselves  in  the  operations 
we  have  set  on  foot,  but  have  been  left  to  the  usual  vanities 
and  cares  of  our  existence.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  had  employed  the  same  sums  in  building  beautiful  houses 
and  churches.  We  should  have  maintained  the  same  number 
of  men,  not  in  driving  wheelbarrows,  but  in  a  distinctly  tech- 
nical, if  not  intellectual,  employment,  and  those  who  were 
more  intelligent  among  them  w^ould  liave  been  especially  happy 
in  that  employment,  as  having  room  in  it  for  the  developement 
of  their  fancy,  and  being  directed  by  it  to  that  observation  of 
beauty  which,  associated  with  the  pursuit  of  natural  science,  at 
present  forms  the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  more  intelligent 
manufacturing  operatives.  Of  mechanical  ingenuity,  there  is, 
I  imagine,  at  least  as  much  req^uired  to  build  a  cathedral  as  to 
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cut  a  tunnel  or  contrive  a  locomotive :  we  should,  therefore, 
have  developed  as  much  science,  while  the  artistical  element 
of  intellect  would  have  been  added  to  the  gain.  Meantime  we 
should  ourselves  have  been  made  happier  and  wiser  by  the  in- 
terest we  should  have  taken  in  the  work  with  which  we  were 
personally  concerned ;  and  when  all  was  done,  instead  of  the 
very  doubtful  advantage  of  the  power  of  going  fast  from  place  ^ 
to  place,  we  should  have  had  the  certain  advantage  of  increased 
pleasure  in  stopping  at  home. 

IX.  There  are  many  other  less  capacious,  but  more  con- 
stant, channels  of  expenditure,  quite  as  disputable  in  their 
beneficial  tendency ;  and  we  are,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  in 
the  habit  of  inquiring,  with  respect  to  any  particular  form  of 
luxury  or  any  customary  appliance  of  life,  whether  the  kind 
of  employinent  it  gives  to  the  operative  or  the  dependant  be 
as  healthy  and  fitting  an  employment  as  we  might  otherwise 
provide  for  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  men  absolute  sub- 
sistence; we  should  think  of  the  manner  of  life  which  our 
demands  necessitate ;  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
make  all  our  needs  such  as  may,  in  the  supply  of  them,  raise, 
as  well  as  feed,  the  poor.  It  is  far  better  to  give  work  which 
is  above  the  men,  than  to  educate  the  men  to  be  above  tlieir 
work.  It  may  be  doubted,  for  instance,  whether  the  habits  of 
luxury,  which  necessitate  a  large  train  of  men  servants,  be  a 
wholesome  form  of  expenditure ;  and  more,  whether  the  pur- 
suits which  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  class  of  the  jockey 
and  the  groom  be  a  philanthropic  form  of  mental  occupation. 
So  again,  consider  the  large  number  of  men  whose  lives  are 
employed  by  civilized  nations  in  cutting  facets  upon  jewels. 
There  is  nmch  dexterity  of  hand,  patience,  and  ingenuity  thus 
bestowed,  which  are  simply  burned  out  in  the  blaze  of  the 
tiara,  without,  so  far  as  I  see,  bestowing  any  pleasure  upon 
those  who  wear  or  who  l)ehold,  at  all  compensatory  for  the 
loss  of  life  and  mental  power  which  are  involved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  workman.  He  would  be  far  more  healthily 
and  liapj)ily  sustained  by  being  set  to  carve  stone  ;  certain 
qualities  of  his  mind,  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  his  present 
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occupation,  would  develope  themselves  in  the  nobler;  and  I 
believe  that  most  women  would,  in  the  end,  prefer  the  pleasure 
of  having  built  a  church,  or  contributed  to  the  adornment  of  a 
catliedra\,  to  the  pride  of  bearing  a  certain  quantity  of  ada- 
mant on  their  foreheads. 

X.  I  could  pursue  this  subject  willingly,  but  I  have  some 
strange  notions  about  it  which  it  is  perhaps  wiser  not  loosely  to 
set  down.  I  content  myself  with  finally  reasserting,  what  has 
been  throughout  the  burden  of  the  preceding  pages,  that 
whatever  rank,  or  whatever  importance,  may  be  attributed  or 
attached  to  their  immediate  subject,  there  is  at  least  some  value 
in  the  analogies  with  which  its  pursuit  has  presented  us,  and 
some  instruction  in  the  frequent  reference  of  its  commonest 
necessities  to  the  mighty  laws,  in  the  sense  and  scope  of  which 
all  men  are  Builders,  whom  every  liour  sees  laying  the  stubble 
or  the  stone. 

I  have  paused,  not  once  nor  twice,  as  I  wrote,  and  often  have 
checked  the  course  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  impor- 
tunate persuasion,  as  the  thought  has  crossed  me,  how  soon  all 
Architecture  may  be  vain,  except  that  which  is  not  made  with 
hands.  There  is  something  ominous  in  the  light  which  has 
enabled  us  to  look  back  with  disdain  upon  the  ages  among 
whose  lovely  vestiges  we  have  been  wandering.  I  could  smile 
w^hen  I  hear  the  hopeful  exultation  of  many,  at  the  new  reach 
of  worldly  science,  and  vigor  of  worldly  effort ;  as  if  we  were 
again  at  the  begiiming  of  days.  There  is  thunder  on  the  hori- 
zon as  well  as  dawn.  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when 
Lot  entered  into  Zoar. 
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1.  Page  13.  ^'With  the  idolatrous  Egyptian.'''' — ^Tlie  proba- 
bility is  indeed  slight  in  comparison,  but  it  is  a  probability  never- 
theless, and  one  which  is  daily  on  the  increase.  I  trust  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  to  underrate  the  danger  of  such  sympathy^ 
though  I  speak  lightly  of  the  chance  of  it.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  central  religious  body  of  the  English  and  Scottish  peo- 
ple, as  being  not  only  untainted  with  Romanism,  but  immovea- 
bly  adverse  to  it :  and,  however  strangely  and  swiftly  the  heresy 
of  the  Protestant  and  victory  of  tlie  Papist  may  seem  to  be 
extending  among  us,  I  feel  assured  that  there  are  barriers  in  the 
living  faith  of  this  nation  which  neither  can  overpass.  Yet 
this  confidence  is  only  in  the  ultimate  faithfulness  of  a  few,  not 
in  the  security  of  the  nation  from  the  sin  and  the  punishment 
of  partial  apostasy.  Both  have,  indeed,  in  some  sort,  been 
connnitted  and  suffered  already  ;  and,  in  expressing  my  belief 
of  the  close  connection  of  the  distress  and  burden  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  at  present  sustain,  with  the  encouragement 
which,  in  various  directions,  has  been  given  to  the  Papist,  do 
not  let  me  be  called  superstitious  or  irrational.  I^o  man  was 
ever  more  inclined  than  I,  both  by  natural  disposition  and  by 
many  ties  of  early  association,  to  a  sympathy  with  the  princi- 
ples and  forms  of  the  Pomanist  Church ;  and  there  is  much  in 
its  discipline  which  conscientiously,  as  well  as  sympathetically, 
I  could  love  and  advocate.  But,  in  confessing  this  strength  of 
affectionate  prejudice,  surely  I  vindicate  more  respect  for  my 
firmly  expressed  belief,  that  the  entire  doctrine  and  system  of 
that  Church  is  in  the  fullest  sense  anti-Christian ;  thdt  its  lying 
and  idolatrous  Power  is  the  darkest  plague  that  ever  lield  com- 
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mission  to  luirt  the  Earth ;  that  all  those  yearnings  for  unity 
and  fellowship,  and  common  obedience,  which  have  been  the 
root  of  our  late  heresies,  are  as  false  in  their  grounds  as  fatal  in 
their  termination  ;  that  we  never  can  have  the  remotest  fellow- 
ship with  the  utterers  of  that  fearful  Falsehood,  and  live ;  that 
we  have  nothing  to  look  to  from  them  but  treacherous  hostility  ; 
and  that,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  sternness  of  our  separation 
from  them,  will  be  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  bless- 
ings granted  by  God  to  this  country.  How  close  has  been  the  cor- 
respondence hitherto  between  the  degree  of  resistance  to  Roman- 
ism marked  in  our  national  acts,  and  the  honor  with  which  those 
acts  have  been  crowned,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  short 
essay  by  a  writer  whose  investigations  into  the  influence  of 
Religion  upon  the  fate  of  Nations  have  been  singularly  earnest 
J  and  successful — a  writer  with  whom  I  faithfully  and  firmly 
I  believe  that  England  will  never  be  prosperous  again,  and  that 
tlie  honor  of  her  arms  will  be  tarnished,  and  her  commerce 
blighted,  and  her  national  character  degraded,  until  the  Roman- 
ist is  expelled  from  the  place  which  has  impiously  been  conceded 
to  him  among  her  legislators.  "  Whatever  be  the  lot  of  those 
to  whom  error  is  an  inheritance,  woe  be  to  the  man  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  an  adoption.  If  England,  free  above  all 
I  other  nations,  sustained  amidst  the  trials  which  have  covered 
Europe,  before  her  eyes,  with  burning  and  slaughter,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  fullest  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  shall  refuse 
fidelity  to  the  compact  by  which  those  matchless  privileges 
have  been  given,  her  condemnation  will  not  linger.  She  has 
already  made  one  step  full  of  danger.  She  has  committed  the 
capital  error  of  mistaking  that  for  a  purely  political  question 
which  was  a  purely  religious  one.  Her  foot  already  hangs  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  must  be  retracted,  or  the  empire 
is  but  a  name.  In  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  seem  to  be 
deepening  on  all  human  policy — in  the  gathering  tumults  of 
Europe,  and  the  feverish  discontents  at  home — it  may  be  even 
difficult  to  discern  where  the  power  yet  lives  to  erect  the  fallen 
majesty  of  the  constitution  once  more.  But  there  are  mighty 
means  in  sincerity;  and  if  no  miracle  was  ever  wrought  for 
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the  faithless  and  despairing,  the  country  that  will  help  itself 
will  never  be  left  destitute  of  the  help  of  Heaven"  (Historical 
Essays,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  1842).  The  first  of  these  es 
says,  "England  the  Fortress  of  Christianity,"  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  meditation  of  those  who  doubt  that  a  special 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  Deity  upon  all  national  crime 
and  perhaps,  of  all  such  crime,  most  instantly  upon  the  betraya 
on  the  part  of  England  of  the  truth  and  faith  with  which  she 
has  been  entrusted. 


1 


2.  p.  lY.  "  Not  the  gift,  hut  the  giving.^'' — Much  attention 
has  lately  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  religious  art,  and  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  all  kinds  of  interpretations  and  classifi- 
cations of  it,  and  of  the  leading  facts  of  its  history.  But  the 
greatest  question  of  all  connected  with  it  remains  entirely  un- 
answered, AVhat  good  did  it  do  to  real  religion  ?  There  is  no 
subject  into  which  I  should  so  much  rejoice  to  see  a  serious 
and  conscientious  inquiry  instituted  as  this  ;  an  inquiry  neither 
undertaken  in  artistical  enthusiasm  nor  in  monkish  sympathy, 
but  dogged,  merciless,  and  fearless.  I  love  the  religious  art 
of  Italy  as  well  as  most  men,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  loving  it  as  a  manifestation  of  individual  feeling, 
and  looking  to  it  as  an  instrument  of  popular  benefit.  I  have 
not  knowledge  enough  to  form  even  the  shadow  of  an  opinion 
on  this  latter  point,  and  I  should  be  most  grateful  to  any  one 
who  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  do  so.  There  are,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  three  distinct  questions  to  be  considered  :  the  first. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  external  splendor  on  the  genuine- 
ness and  earnestness  of  Christian  worship  ?  the  second.  What 
the  use  of  pictorial  or  sculptural  representation  in  the  com- 
munication of  Christian  historical  knowledge,  or  excitement  of 
affectionate  imagination  ?  the  third.  What  the  influence  of  the 
practice  of  religious  art  on  the  life  of  the  artist  ? 

In  answering  these  inquiries,  we  should  have  to  consider 
separately  every  collateral  influence  and  circumstance ;  and,  by 
a  most  subtle  analysis,  to  eliminate  the  real  effect  of  art  from 
the  effects  of  the  abuses  with  wliich  it  was  associated.     This 
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could  be  done  only  by  a  Christian ;  not  a  man  who  would  fall 
in  love  with  a  sweet  color  or  sweet  expression,  but  who 
would  look  for  true  faith  and  consistent  life  as  the  object  of 
all.  It  never  has  been  done  yet,  and  the  question  remains 
a  subject  of  vain  and  endless  contention  between  parties  of  op^ 
posite  prejudices  and  temperaments. 

3.  p.  18.  "  To  the  conGealment  of  what  is  really  good  or 
greatr — I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  supposition  that 
Komanism,  in  its  present  condition,  could  either  patronise  art 
or  profit  by  it.  The  noble  painted  windows  of  St.  Maclou  at 
Houen,  and  many  other  churches  in  France,  are  entirely 
blocked  up  behind  the  altars  by  the  erection  of  huge  gilded 
wooden  sunbeams,  with  interspersed  cherubs. 

4.  p.  26.  ''  With  different  pattern  of  traceries  in  each.''"' — 
I  have  certainly  not  examined  the  seven  hundred  and  four 
traceries  (four  to  each  niche)  so  as  to  be  sure  that  none  are 
alike;  but  they  have  the  aspect  of  continual  variation,  and 
even  the  roses  of  the  pendants  of  the  small  groined  niche  roofs 
are  all  of  different  patterns. 

5.  p.  36.  ''Its  flamboyant  traceries  of  tlie  last  and  most  de- 
graded forms. ^^ — They  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Whewell  as  forming 
the  figure  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  always  a  mark,  when  in  tracery 
bars,  of  the  most  debased  flamboyant.  It  occurs  in  the  central 
tower  of  Bayeux,  very  richly  in  the  buttresses  of  St.  Gervais 
at  Falaise,  and  in  the  small  niches  of  some  of  the  domestic 
buildings  at  Rouen.  IS^or  is  it  only  the  tower  of  St.  Ouen 
which  is  overrated.  Its  nave  is  a  base  imitation,  in  the  flamboy- 
ant period,  of  an  early  Gothic  arrangement ;  tlie  niches  on  its 
piers  are  barbarisms  ;  there  is  a  huge  square  shaft  run  througli 
the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  to  support  the  nave  piers,  the  ugliest 
excrescence  I  ever  saw  on  a  Gothic  building ;  the  traceries  of 
the  nave  are  the  most  insipid  and  faded  flamboyant ;  those  of 
the  transept  clerestory  present  a  singularly  distorted  condition 
of  perpendicular ;  even  the  elaborate  door  of  the  south  transept 
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hy.  for  its  fine  period,  extravagant  and  almost  grotesque  in  its 
foliation  and  pendants.  There  is  nothing  tmly  fine  in  the  church 
but  the  clioir,  the  liglit  triforium,  and  tall  clerestory,  the 
circle  of  Eastern  chapels,  the  details  of  sculpture,  and  the  gen- 
eral lightness  of  proportion ;  these  merits  being  seen  to  the 
utmost  advantage  by  the  freedom  of  the  body  of  the  church 
from  all  incumbrance. 

6.  p.  36.     Compare  Iliad  2.  1.  219  with  Odyssey  n.  1.  5 
■10. 

7.  p.  3Y.  "  Does  not  admit  iron  as  a  constructive  mate- 
riaV — Except  in  Chaucer's  noble  temple  of  Mars. 

"And  dounward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars,  armipotent. 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  tli'  entree 
Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise, 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone, 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme 
The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eterne, 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  ende  long 
With  yren  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong. 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene." 

Tlie  Knighte's  Tale. 

There  is,  by  the  bye,  an  exquisite  piece  of  architectural 
color  just  before : 

"  And  northward,  in  a  turret  on  the  wall 
Of  alabaster  white,  and  red  corall, 
An  oratorie  riche  for  to  see, 
In  worship  of  Diane  of  Chastitee." 

8.  p.  37.  "The  Builders  of  Salisbury:'— ''Tim  way  of 
tying  walls  together  with  iron,  instead  of  making  them  of  that 
substance  and  form,  that  they  shall  naturally  poise  themselves 
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upon  tlieir  buttment,  is  against  tlie  rules  of  good  architecture, 
not  only  because  ii'on  is  corruptible,  by  rust,  but  because  it  is 
fallacious,  having  unequal  veins  in  the  metal,  some  places  of 
the  same  bar  being  three  times  stronger  than  others,  and  yet  all 
sound  to  appearance."  Survey  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1668, 
])y  Sir  C.  Wren.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  better  work  to 
bind  a  tower  with  iron,  than  to  support  a  false  dome  by  a  brick 
pyramid. 

9.  p.  53.  Plate  3.  In  this  plate,  figures  4,  5,  and  6,  are 
glazed  windows,  but  fig.  2  is  the  open  light  of  a  belfry  tower, 
and  figures  1  and  3  are  in  triforia,  the  latter  also  occurring 
filled,  on  the  central  tower  of  Coutances. 

10.  p.  87.  ''^Ornaments  of  the  transept  towers  of  RouenP 
— The  reader  cannot  but  observe  agreeableness,  as  a  mere  ar- 
rangement of  shade,  which  especially  belongs  to  the  "sacred 
trefoil."  I  do  not  think  that  the  element  of  foliation  has  been 
enough  insisted  upon  in  its  intimate  relations  with  the  powder 
of  Gothic  work.  If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  its  perfect  style,  I  should  say  the  Trefoil.  It 
is  the  very  soul  of  it ;  and  I  think  the  loveliest  Gothic  is  always 
formed  upon  simple  and  bold  tracings  of  it,  taking  place 
between  the  blank  lancet  arch  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  over- 
charged cinquefoiled  arch  on  the  other. 

11.  p.  88.  "  And  levelled  cusps  of  stoned — The  plate  rep- 
resents one  of  the  lateral  windows  of  the  third  story  of  the 
Palazzo  Foscari.  It  was  drawn  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  the  lines  of  its  traceries  are  therefore  given 
as  they  appear  in  somewhat  distant  effect.  It  shows  only 
segments  of  the  characteristic  quatrefoils  of  the  central  windows. 
I  found  by  measurement  their  construction  exceedingly  simple. 
Four  circles  are  drawn  in  contact  within  the  large  circle. 
Two  tangential  lines  are  then  drawn  to  each  opposite  pair,  en- 
closing the  four  circles  in  a  hollow   cross.     An   inner  circle 
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struck  tlirough  tlic  intersections  of  tlie  circles  by  the  tangents, 
truncates  the  cusps. 

12.  p.  119.    ''Into  vertical  equal  parts.'' ■ — Kot  absolutely  so. 
■  There  are  variations  partly  accidental  (or  at  least  compelled  by 

the  architect's  effort  to  recover  the  vertical),  between  the  sides 
of  the  stories;  and  the  upper  and  lower  story  are  taller  than 
the  rest.  There  is,  however,  an  apparent  equality  between 
five  out  of  the  eight  tiers. 

13.  p.  127.  ''Never  paint  a  column  with  vertical  linesP 
— It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  any  pattern  which 
gives  opponent  lines  in  its  parts,  may  be  arranged  on  lines 
parallel  with  the  main  structure.  Thus,  rows  of  diamonds, 
like  spots  on  a  snake's  back,  or  the  bones  on  a  sturgeon,  are 
exquisitely  applied  both  to  vertical  and  spiral  columns.  The 
loveliest  instances  of  such  decoration  that  I  know,  are  the 
pillars  of  the  cloister  of  St.  John  Lateran,  lately  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  his  most  valuable  and  faithful  work 
on  antique  mosaic. 

14.  p.  133.  On  the  cover  of  this  volume  the  reader  will 
find  some  figure  outlines  of  the  same  period  and  character, 
from  the  floor  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence.  I  have  to  thank 
its  designer,  Mr.  W.  Harry  Eogers,  for  his  intelligent  arrange- 
ment of  them,  and  graceful  adaptation  of  the  connecting 
arabesque.     (Stamp  on  cloth  cover  of  London  edition.) 

15.  p.  164.  "TTie  flowers  lost  their  lights  the  river  its 
music.^'' — Yet  not  all  their  light,  nor  all  their  music.  Com- 
pare Modern  Painters,  vol  ii.  sec.  1.  chap.  iv.  §  8. 

16.  p.  177.  "By  the  artists  of  the  time  of  Pericles:'— T\\\^ 
subordination  was  first  remarked  to  me  by  a  friend,  whose  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Greek  art  will  not,  I  trust,  be  reserved 
always  for  the  advantage  of  his  friends  only :  Mr.  Q.  Newton, 
of  tliQ  British  Museum,, 
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lY.  p.  184.     "  In  one  of  the  noblest  jpoems^ — Coleridge's 
Ode  to  France  : — 

"  Ye  Clouds!  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  mayxontroll 

Ye  Ocean-Waves!  that  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  lav^^s! 
Ye  Woods!  that  listen  to  the  night-birds  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound! 
O  ye  loud  Waves!  and  O  ye  Forests  high! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soared! 
Thou  rising  Sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 

Yea,  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty." 

iN'oble  verse,  but  erring  thought :  contrast  George  Herbert  •— 

"  Slight  those  who  say  amidst  their  sickly  healths,    * 
Thou  livest  by  rule.     What  doth  not  so  but  man? 
Houses  are  built  by  rule  and  Commonwealths. 
Entice  the  trusty  sun,  if  that  you  can, 
From  his  ecliptic  line ;  beckon  the  sky. 
Who  lives  by  rule  then,  keeps  good  company. 

"  Who  keeps  no  guard  upon  himself  is  slack, 
And  rots  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw; 
Man  is  a  shop  of  rules :  a  well-truss'd  pack 
Whose  every  parcel  underwrites  a  law. 
Lose  not  thyself,  nor  give  thy  humors  way; 
God  gave  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key. " 
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PREFACE 


The  following  Lectures  are  printed,  as  far  as  possible,  josl 
as  they  wer©  delivered.  Here  and  there  a  sentence  which 
seemed  obscure  has  been  mended,  and  the  passages  which  had 
not  been  previously  written,  have  been,  of  course  imperfectly, 
supplied  from  memory.  But  I  am  well  assured  tliat  nothing  of 
any  substantial  importance,  which  was  said  in  .the  lecture-room, 
is  either  omitted,  or  altered  in  its  signification,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  a  few  sentences  struck  out  from  the  notice  of  t}\e 
works  of  Turner,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  engraving 
the  drawings  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  except  at  a  cost 
which  would  have  too  much  raised  the  price  of  the  volume 
Some  elucidatory  remarks  have,  however,  been  added  at  the 
close  of  the  second  and  fourth  Lectures,  which  I  hope  may  b€ 
of  more  use  than  the  passages  whicli  T  was  obliged  to  omit. 
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The  drawings  by  which  the  Lectures  on  Architecture  wer« 
illustrated  have  been  carefully  reduced,  and  well  transferred  to 
wood  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson.  Those  which  were  giyen  in 
the  course  of  the  notices  of  schools  of  painting  could  not  be  80 
transferred,  having  been  drawn  in  colour  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
merely  had  a  few  lines,  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  text 
intelligible,  copied  from  engravings. 

I  forgot,  in  preparing  the  second  Lecture  for  the  press,  to 
quote  a  passage  from  Lord  Lindsay's  "  Christian  Art,"  illustra- 
tive of  what  is  said  in  that  lecture  (page  81),  respecting  the 
energy  of  the  mediaeval  republics.  This  passage,  describing  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Campanile  of  the  Duomo  of 
Florence  was  built,  is  interesting  also  as  noticing  the  univer- 
sality of  talent  which  was  required  of  architects  ;  and  which,  as 
I  have  asserted  in  the  Addenda  (p.  93),  always  ought  to  b« 
required  of  them.  I  do  not,  however,  now  regret  the  omis- 
sion, as  I  cannot  easily  imagine  a  better  preface  to  an  essay  on 
civil  architecture  than  this  simple  statement. 

"  In  1332,  Giotto  was  chosen  to  erect  it  (the  campanile),  on 
the  ground,  avowedly,  of  the  universality  of  his  talents,  with  the 
appointment  of  Capo  Maestro,  or  chief  Architect  (chief  Master, 
I  should  rather  write),  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  dependencies,  a 
yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  gold  florins,  and  the  privilege  of 
ritizensliip,  under  the  special  undcrstanriiug  that  he  was  not  U 
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quit  Florence  Uis  designs  being  approveci  of,  the  republic 
passed  a  decree  in  the  spring  of  1334,  that  the  Campanile  should 
be  built  so  as  to  exceed  in  magnificence,  height,  and  excelleuc-e 
ot  workmanship  whatever  in  that  kind  had  been  achieved  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  utmost  power  and 
greatness.  The  first  stone  was  laid,  accordingly,  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  18th  of  July  follow^ing,  and  the  work  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  and  with  such  costliness  and  utter  disregard  of 
expense,  that  a  citizen  of  Yerona,  looking  on,  exclaimed,  thai 
the  republic  was  taxing  her  strength  too  far,  that  the  united 
resources  of  two  great  monarchs  would  be  insufficient  to  com- 
/)lete  it  ;  a  criticism  which  the  Signoria  resented  by  confining 
liim  for  two  months  in  prison,  and  afterwards  conducting  him 
through  the  public  treasury,  to  teach  him  that  the  Florentines 
30uld  build  their  whole  city  of  marble,  and  not  one  poor  steeple 
only,  were  they  so  incHned." 

I  see  that  "  The  Builder,"  vol.  xi.  page  690,  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  inspire  the  citizens  of  Leeds  with  some  pride  of  this 
kind  respecting  their  town-hall.  The  pride  would  be  well,  but  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  tower  in  question  may  not  be  built  on  the 
Jesigu  there  proposed.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  a  special 
criticism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  best  works,  by  the 
oest  men  living,  are  in  this  age  abused  without  mercy  by  name- 
less critics  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  public,  if  tho^e  wlw 
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have  given  their  names  as  guarantee  for  their  sincerity  nevei 
had  the  courage  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  execution  ot 
designs  whiijh  appear  to  them  unworthy. 


Denmark  Hill, 

I6tii  April  1854. 
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LECTURE  I. 


1  THINK  myself  peculiarly  happy  in  being  permitted  to 
address  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture, for  it  is  one  which,  they  cannot  but  feel,  interests 
them  riearl)  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  British  Islands, 
Edinburgh  is  the  one  which  presents  most  advantages  foi 
the  display  of  a  noble  building ;  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  sustains  most  injury  in  the  erection  of  a  common- 
place or  unworthy  one.  You  are  all  proud  of  your  city  . 
surely  you  must  feel  it  a  duty  in  some  sort  to  justify  your 
j)ride  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  yourselves  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  it.  That  you  were  born  under  the  shadow  of  its  two 
fantastic  mountains, — that  you  live  where  from  your  room 
windows  yr  i  can  trace  the  shores  of  its  glittering  Firtn, 
are  no  rightful  subjects  of  pride.  You  did  not  raise  the 
mountains,  nor  shape  the  shores ;  and  the  historical  house* 
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of  your  Canongate,  and  the  broad  battlements  of  your  cas 
tie,  reflect  honour  upon  you  only  through  your  ancestors 
Before  you  boast  of  your  city,  before  even  you  venture  to 
call  it  yourSf  ought  you  not  scrupulously  to  weigh  the  exact 
share  you  have  had  in  adding  to  it  or  adorning  it,  to  calcu- 
late seriously,  the  influence  upon  its  aspect  which  the  work 
jf  your  own  hands  has  exercised  ?     I  do  not  say  that,  even 
when  you  regard  your  city  in  this  scrupulous  and  testing 
spirit,  you  have  not  considerable  ground  for  exultation 
As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  modern  architecture,  I  am 
aware  of  no  streets  which,  in  simplicity  and  manliness  of 
style,  or  general  breadth  and  brightness  of  effect,    equal 
those  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.     But  yet  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  as  you  traverse  those  streets,  your  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pride  in  them  are  much  complicateu  with 
those  which  are  excited  entirely  by  the  surrounding  scenery 
As  you  walk  up  or  down  George   Street,  for  instance,  do 
you  not  look  eagerly  for  every  opening  to  the  north  and 
south,  which  lets  in  the  lustre  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  the 
rugged  outline  of  the  Castle  rock  ?     Take  away  the  sea- 
waves,  and  the  dark  basalt,  and  I  fear  you  would  find  little^ 
to  interest  you  in  George  Street  by  itself.     Now  I  remem- 
ber a  city,  more  nobly  placed  even  than  your  Edinburgh, 
which,  instead   of  the  valley  that  you  have  now  filled  by 
lines  of  railroad,  has  a  broad  and  rushing  river  of  blue 
water  sweeping  through  the  heart  of  it ;  which,  for  the 
dark  and  solitary  rock   that  bears  your  castle,  has  an  am- 
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phithealre  of  cliffs  crested  with  cypresses  and  olive,  which, 
for  tiie  two  masses  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  ranges  of  the 
i^entlands,  has  a  chain  of  blue  mountains  higher  than  the 
naughtiest  peaks  of  your  Highlands  ;  and  which,  for  your 
far-away  Ben  Ledi  and  Ben  More,  has  the  great  central 
chain  of  the  St.  Gothard  Alps  :  and  yet,  as  you  go  out  of 
the  gates,  and  walk  in  the  suburban  streets  of  that  city — 1 
mean  Verona — the  eye  never  seeks  to  rest  on  that  external 
scenery,  how^ever  gorgeous  ;  it  does  not  look  for  the  gaps 
between  the  houses,  as  you  do  here  :  it  may  for  a  few 
moments  follow  the  broken  line  of  the  great  Alpine  battle- 
ments ;  but  it  is  only  where  tney  form  a  background  for 
other  battlements,  built  by  the  hand  of  man.  There  is  no 
necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the  blue  river  or  the  burnint; 
bills.  The  heart  and  eye  have  enough  to  do  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  itself;  they  are  contented  there;  nay,  they 
sometnnes  turn  from  the  natural  scenery,  as  if  too  savage 
and  sohtary,  to  dwell  with  a  deeper  interest  on  the  palace 
walls  that  cast  their  shade  upon  the  streets,  and  the  crowd 
of  towers  that  rise  out  of  that  shadow  into  the  depth  of  the 
sky. 

That  is  a  city  to  be  proud  of,  indeed  ;  and  it  is  this  kind 
of  aichitectural  dignity  which  you  should  aim  at,  in  what 
you  add  to  Edinburgh  or  rebuild  in  it.  For  remember,  you 
must  either  help  your  scenery  or  destroy  it ;  whatever  you 
do  has  an  effect  of  one  kind  or  the  other ;  it  is  never  indif 
ferent      But,  above  all,  remember  that  it  is  chiefly  by  pri 
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Vcite,  not  by  public,  effort  that  your  city  must  be  adorned 
It  does  not  matter  how  many  beautiful  public  buildings  you 
possess,  if  they  are  not  supported  bv,  and  in  harmony  with, 
the  private  houses  of  the  town.  Neither  the  mmd  nor  tht 
eye  will  accept  a  new  college,  or  a  new  hospital,  or  a  new 
mstitution,  for  a  city.  It  is  the  Canongate,  and  tha 
Princes  Street,  and  the  High  Street  that  are  Edinburgh. 
It  is  in  your  own  private  houses  that  the  real  majesty  of 
Edinburgh  must  consist ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  must  be  by 
your  own  personal  interest  that  the  style  of  the  architec 
ture  which  rises  around  you  must  be  principally  guided. 
Do  not  think  that  you  can  have  good  architecture  merely 
by  paying  for  it.  It  is  not  by  subscribing  liberally  for  a 
large  building  once  in  forty  years  that  you  can  call  up 
architects  and  inspiration.  It  is  only  by  active  and  sym- 
pathetic attention  to  the  domestic  and  every  day  work 
which  is  done  for  each  of  you,  that  you  can  educate  either 
yourselves  to  the  feeling,  or  your  builders  to  the  doing,  of 
what  is  truly  great. 

Well  but,  you  will  answer,  you  cannot  feel  interested  in 
architecture  :  you  do  not  care  about  it,  and  cannot  care 
about  it.  I  know  you  cannot.  About  such  architecture 
as  is  built  now-a-days,  no  mortal  ever  did  or  could  care 
You  do  not  feel  interested  in  hearing  the  same  thing  o\ej 
and  over  again  ; — why  do  you  suppose  you  can  feel  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  were 
that  thing  even  the  best  and  most  beruitiful  in  the  world  ^ 
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Now,  you  all  know  the  kind  of  windoAv  which  you  usuuUy 
build  in  Edinburgh :  here  is  an  example  of  the  head  of  one 
{Jig  1.),  a  massy  lintel  of  a  single  stone,  laid  across  from 
side  to  side,  with  bold  square-cut  jambs — in  fact,  the  sim« 
plest  form  it  is  possible  to  build.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
form ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  manly  and  vigorous,  and 
has  a  certain  dignity  in  its  utter  refusal  of  ornament.  But 
I  cannot  say  it  is  entertaining.  How  many  windows  pre- 
cisely of  this  form  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  ?  I  have  not  counted  therii  all  through 
the  towr ,  but  I  counted  them  this  mornipag  along  this  very 
Queen  Street,  in  which  your  Hall  is  ;  and  on  the  one  side 
of  that  street,  there  are  of  these  windows,  absolutely  simi 
lar  to  this  example,  and  altogetlier  devoid  of  any  relief  by 
decoration,  six  hundfed  and  seventy-eight.*  And  youi 
decorations  are  just  as  monotonous  as  your  simplicities 
How  many  Corinthian  and  Doric  columns  do  you  thinly 
there  are  in  your  banks,  and  post-offices,  institutions,  anc 
I  know  not  what  else,  one  exactly  like  another? — and  yei 
you  expect  to  be  interested !  Nay,  but,  you  will  answei 
me  again,  we  see  sunrises  and  sunsets,  and  violets  ano 
roses,  over  and  over  again,  and  we  do  not  tire  of  thern 
What !  did  you  ever  see  one  sunrise  like  another  ?  does  not 
God  vary  his  clouds  for  you  every  morning  and  every  night 
hough,  indeed,  there   is  enough   in  the  disappearing  and 

•Including  York  Place,  and  Picardy  Flace,  but  not  counting  any  wir> 
flow  which  has  mouldings. 
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appearing  of  the  great  orb  above  the  rolhng  oi"  the  world, 
lo  interest  all  of  us,  one  would  think,  for  as  many  times  as 
we  shall  see  it ;  and  yet  the  aspect  of  it  is  changed  for  us 
daily.  You  see  violets  and  roses  often,  and  are  not  tired 
of  them.  True  !  Dut  you  did  not  often  see  two  roses  alike, 
or,  if  you  did,  you  took  care  not  to  put  them  beside  each 
other  in  the  same  nosegay,  for  fear  your  nosegay  should 
be  uninteresting;  and  yet  you  think  you  can  put  150,000 
square  windows  side  by  side  in  the  same  streets,  and  still 
be  interested  by  them.  Why,  if  I  were  to  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  for  the  single  hour  you  are  going 
to  let  me  talk  to  you,  would  you  listen  to  me  ?  and  yet  you 
let  your  architects  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
for  three  centuries,  and  expect  to  be  interested  by  their 
architecture  ;  with  a  farther  disadvantage  on  the  side  ot  the 
builder,  as  compared  with  the  speaker,  that  my  wasted 
words  would  cost  you  but  little,  but  his  wasted  stones  have 
cost  you  no  small  part  of  your  incomes. 

*'  Well,  but,"  you  still  think  within  yourselves,  "  it  is  not 
right  that  architecture  should  be  interesting.  It  is  a  very 
grand  thing,  this  architecture,  but  essentially  unentertain- 
ing.  It  is  its  duty  to  be  dull,  it  is  monotonous  by  law  :  it 
c,annot  be  correct  and  yet  amusing." 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  so.  All  things  that  are  worth  doing 
jin  art,  are  interesting  and  attractive  when  they  are  done. 
There  is  no  law  of  right  which  consecrates  dulness.  The 
proof  of  a  thing's  being  right  is  that  it  has  power  over  th* 
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heart ;  that  it  excites  us,  wins  us,  or  helps  us  I  do  nol 
say  that  it  has  influence  over  all  but  it  has  ovei  a  large 
class,  one  kind  of  art  being  fit  for  one  class,  and  anotlua 
^or  another ;  and  there  is  no  goodness  in  art  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  power  of  pleasing.  Yet,  do  not  mistake 
me ;  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neglect 
of  the  best  art,  or  delight  in  the  worst,  just  as  mar;y  men 
neglect  nature,  and  feed  upon  what  is  artificial  and  base , 
but  I  mean,  that  all  good  art  has  the  capacity  of  pleasing^ 
if  people  will  attend  to  it ;  that  there  is  no  law  against  its 
pleasing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  wrong  either  in 
the  spectator  or  the  art,  when  it  ceases  to  please.  Now, 
therefore,  if  you  feel  that  your  present  school  of  architecture 
is  unattractive  to  you,  I  say  there  is  something  wrong,  eithei 
in  the  architecture  or  in  you- ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  think 
I  mean  to  flatter  you  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  wrong  is  noi 
in  you,  but  m  the  architecture.  Look  at  this  for  a  moment 
(Jig.  2.) ;  it  is  a  window  actually  existing — a  window  of  an 
English  domestic  building* — a  window  built  six  hundred 
years  ago.  You  will  not  tell  me  you  have  no  pleasure  in 
looking  at  this ;  or  that  you  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be- 
come interested  in  the  art  which  produced  it ;  or  that,  if 
every  window  in  your  streets  were  of  some  such  form,  with 
oerpetual  change  in  their  ornaments,  you  would  pass  up  and 
down  the  street  with  as  much  mdiff erence  as  now,  when  youi 

•  Oakham  Castle.    I  have  enlarged  this  illustration  from  Mr.  Hudsoi 
Turner's  admirable  work  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  England. 
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windows  are  of  this  form  {fig.  1.).  Can  you  for  an  instant 
suppose  that  the  architect  was  a  greater  or  wiser  man  who 
built  this,  than  he  who  built  that?  or  that  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  these  dull  and  monotonous  stones  there  is  mr  re  wil 
and  sense  than  you  can  penetrate  ?  Believe  me,  the  wrong 
isnot  in  you  ;  you  would  all  like  the  best  things  best,  if  you 
>nly  saw  them.  What  is  wrong  in  you  is  your  temper,  not 
your  taste ;  your  patient  and  trustful  temper,  which  lives 
in  houses  whose  architecture  it  takes  for  granted,  and  sub- 
scribes to  public  edifices  from  which  it  derives  no  enjoyment. 
'*  Well,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  you  will  say  to  me  ] 
we  cannot  make  architects  of  ourselves.  Pardon  me,  you 
can — and  you  ought.  Architecture  is  an  art  for  all  men 
to  learn,  because  all  are  concerned  with  it ;  and  it  is  so 
simple,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  being  acquainted 
with  its  primary  rules,  any  more  than  for  ignorance  of 
grammar  or  of  s^)elling,  which  are  both  of  them  far  more 
difficult  sciences.  Far  less  trouble  than  is  necessary  to 
learn  how  to  play  chess,  or  whist,  or  gofF,  tolerably, — far 
less  than  a  schoolboy  takes  to  win  the  meanest  prize  of 
the  passmg  year,  would  acquaint  yju  with  all  the  main 
principles  of  the  construction  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  I 
believe  you  would  hardly  find  the  study  less  amusing. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  one  or  two  broad  princi- 
ples which  need  only  be  stated  to  be  understood  and 
accepted;  and  those  I  mean  to  lay  before  you,  with  yowf 
permission,  before  you  leave  this  room. 
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You  must  all,  of  course,  have  observed  th6.l  tit  j»rincipal 
distinctions  betvsreen  existing  styles  of  architecture  depend 
on  their  methods  of  roofing  any  space,  as  a  window  o' 
door  for  instance,  or  a  space  between  pillars ;  that  is  tc 
say,  that  the  character  of  Greek  architecture,  and  of  all 
that  is  derived  from  it,  depends  on  its  roofing  a  space  with 
a  single  stone  laid  from  side  to  side ;  the  character  of 
Roman  architecture,  and  of  all  derived  from  it,  depends 
on  its  roofing  spaces  with  round  arches  ;  and  the  character 
of  Gothic  architecture  depends  on  its  roofing  spaces  with 
pointed  arches  or  gables.  I  need  not,  r^  course,  in  any 
way  follow^  out  for  you  the  mode  in  which  the  Greek  sys- 
tem of  architecture  is  derived  from  the  horizontal  lintel ; 
but  T  ought  perhaps  to  explain,  that  by  Roman  architecture 
[  do  not  mean  that  spurious  condition  of  temple  form 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  luscious  imitation  of  the 
Greek  ;  but  I  mean  that  architecture  in  which  the  Roman 
spirit  truly  manifested  itself,  the  magnificent  vaultings  of 
the  aqueduct  and  the  bath,  and  the  colossal  heaping  of  the 
rough  stones  in  the  arches  of  the  amphitheatre ;  an  archi- 
lecture  full  of  expression  of  gigantic  power  and  strength 
jf  will,  and  from  which  are  directly  derived  all  our  most 
impressive  early  buildings,  called,  as  you  know,  by  various 
antiquaries,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Romanesque.  Now"  the 
fir*jt  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  Greek  system, 
considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  construction,  is  weak  and 
barbarous  compared  with  i\\v,  two  others.     For  instance 
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in  the  case  of  a  large  window  or  door,  such  an  fig.  I,  if  you 
have  at  yair  disposal  a  single  large  and  Icng  stone  you 
niay  indeed  roof  il  in  the  Greek  manner,  as  you  have  dcii€ 
here,  with  comparative  security  ;  hut  it  is  always  expen 
sive  to  ohtain  and  to  raise  to  their  place  stones  of  this 
large  size,  and  in  many  places  nearly  impossihle  to  ohtain 
them  at  all ;  and  if  you  have  not  such  stones,  and  still 
insist  upon  roofing  the  space  in  the  Greek  way,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  having  a  square  window,  you  must  do  it  by  the 
miserable  feeble  adjustment  of  bricks,  Jig.  3.*  You  are 
well  aware,  of  course,  that  this  latter  is  the  usual  way  in 
which  such  windows  are  now  built  in  England  ;  you  are 
fortunate  enough  here  in  the  north  to  be  able  tc  obtain 
single  stones,  and  this  circumstance  alone  gives  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  grandeur  to  your  buildings.  But  in  all 
cases,  and  however  built,  you  cannot  but  see  in  a  moment 
that  this  cross  bar  is  weak  and  imperfect.  It  may  be 
strong  enough  for  all  immediate  intents  and  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  be  :  however  well  the  house 
is  built,  it  will  still  not  stand  so  long  as  if  it  had  been 
better  constructed ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  but 
you  may  see  some  rent  or  flaw  in  bad  buildings  of  this 
kind.  You  may  see  one  whenever  you  choose  in  one  of 
your  most  costly,  and  most  ugly  buildings,  the  great 
clmrch  w  ith  the  dome,  at  the  end  of  George  Street.  1 
think  I  never  saw  a  building  with  the  principal  entrance 
•  On  this  suttjec*.  see  "The  Builder."  vol.  xi.  p.  709. 
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SO  utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive ;  and  it  is  as  weak  as  i1 
IS  ghastly.  The  huge  horizontal  lintel  ahove  the  doer  is 
already  split  right  through.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  evil :  the  pieces  of  building  that  you 
see  are  all  carefully  done  ;  it  is  in  the  parts  that  are  to  be 
concealed  by  paint  and  plaster  that  the  bad  building  of  the 
day  is  thoroughly  committed.  The  main  mischief  lies  in 
the  strange  devices  that  are  used  to  support  the  long  hori- 
zontal cross  beams  of  our  larger  apartments  and  shops,  and 
the  framework  of  unseen  walls ;  girders  and  ties  of  cast  iron, 
and  props  and  wedges,  and  laths  nailed  and  bolted  together, 
on  marvellously  scientific  principles  ;  so  scientific,  thai 
every  now  and  then,  when  some  tender  reparation  is  under- 
taken by  the  unconscious  householder,  the  whole  house 
crashes  into  a  heap  of  ruin,  so  total,  that  the  jury  which  sits 
on  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  tell  what  has  been 
the  matter  with  it,  and  returns  a  dim  verdict  of  accidental 
death.  Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  the  other  day  ?  Some 
dozen  of  men  crushed  up  among  the  splinters  of  the 
scaffolding  in  an  instant,  nobody  knew  why.  All  the 
engineers  declare  the  scaflfolding  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  best  prmciples, — ^that  the  fall  of  it  is  as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  if  it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  were  all  meteoric 
stones.  The  jury  go  to  Sydenham  and  look  at  the  heap 
of  shattered  bolts  and  girders,  and  come  back  as  wise  ai 
they  went.     Accidental  death  .     Yes  verily ;  the  lives  of 
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all  those  dozen  of  men  had  been  hanging  for  months  at 
Ihe  mercy  of  a  flaw  in  an  inch  or  two  of  cast  iron.  Vary 
accidental  indeed  !  Not  the  less  pitiable.  I  grant  it  not 
to  be  an  easy  thing  to  raise  scaffolding  to  the  height  of 
ihe  Crystal  Palace  without  incurring  some  danger,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  your  houses  should  all  be  nothing 
but  scaffolding.  The  common  system  of  support  of  walls 
over  shops  is  now  nothing  but  permanent  scaffolding ;  part 
of  iron,  part  of  wood,  part  of  brick ;  in  its  skeleton  state 
awful  to  behold  ;  the  weight  of  three  or  four  stories  of 
wall  resting  sometimes  on  two  or  three  pillars  of  the  size 
of  gas  pipes,  sometimes  on  a  single  cross  beam  of  wood, 
laid  across  from  party  wall  to  party  wall  in  the  Greek 
manner.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  at  this  moment  of  a 
vast  heap  of  splinters  in  the  Borough  Road,  close  to  St 
George's  Southwark,  in  the  road  between  my  own  house 
and  London.  I  had  passed  it  the  day  before,  a  goodly 
shop  front,  and  sufficient  house  above,  with  a  few  repairs 
undertaken  in  the  shop  before  opening  a  new  business. 
The  master  and  mistress  had  found  it  dusty  that  afternoon, 
and  went  out  to  tea.  When  they  came  back  in  the  even- 
ing, they  found  their  whole  house  in  the  form  of  a  heap 
of  bricks  blocking  the  roadway,  with  a  party  of  men 
digging  out  their  cook.  But  I  do  not  insist  on  casualtiea 
Like  these,  disgraceful  to  us  as  they  are,  for  it  is,  of  course 
perfectly  possible  to  build  a  perfectly  secure  house  or  a 
Fecnri*  window  in  the  Greek  manner;  but  the  simT)lr  fad 
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is,  thai  in  order  to  obtriin  in  the  cross  linte^  the  saint 
amount  of  strength  which  you  can  obtain  in  a  pointed  arch, 
you  must  <^o  to  an  immensely  greater  cost  in  stone  or  in 
hibour  Stonehenge  is  strong  enough,  but  it  takes  somr 
trouble  to  build  in  the  manner  of  Stonehenge ;  and  Stone- 
henge itself  is  not  so  strong  as  an  arch  of  the  Colosseum 
Vou  could  not  raise  a  circle  of  four  Stonehenges,  one  ovei 
the  other,  with  safety  ;  and  as  it  is,  more  of  the  cross- 
stones  are  fallen  upon  the  plain  of  Sarum  than  archev 
rent  away,  except  by  the  hand  of  man,  from  the  mighty 
circle  of  Rome.  But  I  waste  words ; — your  own  common 
sense  must  show  you  in  a  moment  that  this  is  a  weak 
form  ;  and  there  is  not  at  this  instant  a  single  street  in 
Ijoridon  where  some  house  could  not  be  pointed  out  with 
a  flaw  running  through  its  brickwork,  and  repairs  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence,  merely  owing  to  the  adoption 
ji  this  bad  form  ;  and  that  our  builders  know  so  well,  that 
M  myriads  of  instances  you  find  them  actually  throwing 
concealed  arches  above  the  horizontal  lintels  to  take  the 
weight  off  them;  and  the  gabled  decoration  at  the  top  of 
some  Palladian  windows,  is  merely  the  ornamental  form 
resulting  from  a  bold  device  of  the  old  Roman  builders  to 
effect  the  same  purpose. 

But  there  is  a  farther  reason  for  our  adopting  the  point- 
ed arch  than  its  being  the  strongest  form  ;  it  is  also  the 
most  beautiful  form  in  which  a  window  or  door-head  can 
oe  built.     Not  the  most  beautiful  because  it  is  the  strong 
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est ,  but  most  beautiful,  because  its  form  is  one  of  those 
which,  as  we  know  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  work 
of  nature  around  us,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Deity  to 
be  ar.  everlasting  source  of  pleasure  to  the  human  mhid. 

Gather  a  branch  from  any  of  the  trees  or  flowers  to 
wliich  the  earth  owes  its  principal  beauty.  You  will  find 
that  every  one  of  its  leaves  is  terminated,  more  or  less,  ir 
ihe  form  of  the  pointed  arch  ;  and  to  that  form  owes  its 
grace  and  character.  I  will  take,  for  instance,  a  spray  of 
the  tree  which  so  gracefully  adorns  your  Scottish  glens 
and  crags — there  is  no  lovelier  in  the  world — the  common 
ash.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  clusters  of  leaves  which 
form  the  extremity  of  one  of  its  young  shoots  {Jig.  4.)  • 
and,  by  the  way,  it  will  furnish  us  with  an  interesting  illus 
tration  of  another  error  in  modern  architectural  systems. 
You  know  how  fond  modern  architects,  like  foolish  modern 
politicians,  are  of  their  equalities,  and  similarities ;  how 
necessary  they  think  it  that  each  part  of  a  building  should 
be  like  every  other  part.  .  Now  Nature  abhors  equality, 
and  similitude,  just  as  much  as  foolish  men  love  them 
You  will  find  that  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  ash  are 
composed  of  four*  green  stalks  bearing  leaves,  springing  m 
vhe  form  of  a  cross,  if  seen  from  above,  as  in  Jig,  5.,  Plate 
I.,  and  at  first  you  will  suppose  the  four  arms  of  the  cross 

*  Sometimes  of  six  ;  that  is  to  say,  tliey  spring  iu  pairs ;  on'y  the  two 
apper/QOst  ptiirs,  sometimes  tlie  tliree  uppermost,  spring  so  clost.  together 
<i8  to  appear  one  cluster. 


Fig.  4- 


Fig.  6. 
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are  equal.  But  .ook  more  closely,  and  you  w.ll  find  that 
two  opposite  arms  or  stalks  have  only  five  leaves  each,  and 
the  other  two  have  seven,  or  else,  two  have  seven,  hAd  the 
other  two  nine  ;  but  always  one  pair  of  stalks  has  two 
leaves  more  than  tne  other  pair.  Sometimes  the  tree  gets 
a  little  puzzled,  and  forgets  which  is  to  be  the  longest  stalk, 
and  beffins  with  a  stem  for  seven  leaves  where;  it  should 
have  nine,  and  then  recollects  itself  at  the  last  minute,  and 
puts  on  another  leaf  in  a  great  hurry,  and  so  produces  a 
stalk  with  eight  leaves  ;  but  all  this  care  it  takes  merely 
to  keep  itself  out  of  equalities  ;  and  all  its  grace  and  power 
o[  pleasing  are  owing  to  its  doing  so,  together  with  tne 
ovely  curves  in  which  its  stalks,  thus  arranged,  sprmg  from 
the  main  bough.  Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  their  arrangement 
merely,  but^^.  4.  is  the  way  in  which  you  are  most  likely 
to  see  them :  and  observe,  they  spring  from  the  stalk  pre- 
cisely  as  a  Gothic  vaulted  7'oof  springs,  each  stalk  repre- 
senting a  rib  of  the  roof,  and  the  leaves  its  crossing  stones 
and  the  beauty  of  each  of  those  leaves  is  altogether  owing 
to  its  terminating  in  the  Gothic  form,  the  pointed  arch. 
Now  do  you  think  you  would  have  liked  your  ash  trees  as 
well,  if  Nature  had  taught  them  Greek,  and  shown  them 
how  to  grow  according  to  the  received  Attic  architectural 
rules  of  right  ?  I  will  try  you.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  ash 
leaves,  which  I  hive  grown  expressly  for  you  on  Greek 
piinciples  {Jig.  6.,  Plate  III.)-  How  do  you  like  it  ? 
0  jserve,  I  have  played  you  no  trick  i»,  this  comparison 
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It  is  perfectly  fair  in  all  respects.  I  have  merely  substi 
tuted  for  the  beautiful  spring  of  the  Gothic  vaulting  in  thf 
ash  bough,  a  cross  hntel,  and  then,  in  order  to  raise  thr 
leaves  to  the  same  height,  I  introduce  vertical  columns,  and 
I  make  the  leaves  square-headed  instead  of  pointed,  and 
their  lateral  ribs  at  right  angles  with  the  central  rib,  mstead 
of  sloping  from  it.  I  have,  indeed,  only  given  you  two 
boughs  instead  of  four ;  because  the  perspective  of  the 
crossing  ones  could  not  have  been  given  without  confusing 
the  figure  ;  but  I  imagine  you  have  quite  enough  of  them 
as  it  is. 

Nay,  but  some  of  you  instantly  answer,  if  we  had  been 
as  long  accustomed  to  square-leaved  ash  trees  as  we  have 
been  to  sharp-leaved  ash  trees,  we  should  like  them  just  as 
well.  Do  not  think  it.  Are  you  not  much  more  accus 
tomed  to  grey  whinstone  and  brown  sandstone  than  you 
are  to  rubies  or  emeralds?  and  yet  will  you  tell  me  you 
thmk  them  as  beautiful  ?  Are  you  not  more  accustomed 
to  the  ordinary  voices  of  men  than  to  the  perfect  accents 
of  sweet  singing  ?  yet  do  you  not  instantly  declare  the  song 
to  be  loveliest  ?  Examine  well  the  channels  of  your  ad 
miration,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are,  in  verity,  as  un 
changeable  as  the  channels  of  your  heart's  blood ;  thai 
just  as  by  the  pressure  of  a  bandage,  or  by  unwholesome 
and  perpetual  action  of  some  part  of  the  body,  that  blood 
may  be  wasted  or  arrested,  and  in  its  stagnancy  cease  to 
nourish  the  frame   or  in  its  disturberl  flow  affect  it  with  in 
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curable  disease,  so  also  admiration  itself  may  by  the  ban 
dages  of  fashion,  bound  close  over  the  eyes  and  the  arte- 
ries of  the  soul,  be  arrested  in  its  natural  pulse  and  healthy 
flow  ;  but  that  wherever  the  artificial  pressure  is  removed, 
il  will  return  into  that  bed  which  has  been  traced  for  it  bv 
the  finger  of  God. 

Consider  this  subject  well,  and  you  will  find  that  cus- 
tom has  indeed  no  real  influence  upon  our  feelings  of  tht 
beautiiul,  ei^cept  in  dulling  and  checking  them ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  and  does,  as  we  advance  in  years,  deaden  u\ 
some  degree  our  enjoyment  of  all  beauty,  but  it  in  no 
wise  influences  our  determination  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
what  is  not.  You  see  the  broad  blue  sky  every  day  over 
your  heads  ;  but  you  do  not  for  that  reason  determine 
blue  to  be  less  or  more  beautiful  than  you  did  at  first ; 
you  are  unaccustomed  to  see  stones  as  blue  as  the 
sapphire,  but  you  do  not  for  that  reason  think  the 
sapphire  less  beautiful  than  other  stones.  The  blue 
colour  is  everlastingly  appointed  by  the  Deity  to  be  a 
source  of  delight ;  and  whether  seen  perpetually  over 
your  head,  or  crystallised  once  in  a  thousand  years  into  a 
single  and  incomparable  stone,  your  acknowledgmiCnt  of 
its  beauty  is  equally  natural,  simple,  and  instantaneous. 
Pardon  me  for  engaging  you  in  a  metaphysical  di?  ;ussion; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  sor  e  of  the 
pfreatest  of  all  architectural  principles  that  T  should  fully 
convince  you  of  this  great  iruth.  and  mat   I  should  quite 
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do  away  with  the  various  objections  to  it,  which  T  suppose 
must  arise  m  your  mmtfs.  Oi  these  tnere  is  one  more 
which  I  must  briefly  meet.  Vou  know  how  much  con 
fusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  subject  of  criticisn  ,  \)\ 
reference  to  the  power  of  Association  ovei  the  humrin 
heart ;  you  know  how  often  it  has  been  said  that  custom 
must  have  something  to  do  with  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
because  it  endears  so  many  objects  to  the  affections. 
But,  once  for  all,  observe  that  the  powers  of  association 
and  of  beauty  are  two  entirely  distinct  powers, — as  dis- 
tinct, for  instance,  as  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  elec- 
tricity. These  forces  may  act  together,  or  may  neutralist 
one  another,  but  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  supposed 
the  same  force  ;  and  the  charm  of  association  will  some- 
times enhance,  and  sometimes  entirely  overpower,  that  of 
beauty ;  but  you  must  not  confound  the  two  together. 
You  love  many  things  because  you  are  accustomed  to 
them,  and  are  pained  by  many  things  because  they  are 
strange  to  you ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  accustomed 
sight  more  beautiful,  or  the  strange  one  less  so.  The 
well  known  object  may  be  dearer  to  you,  or  you  may 
have  discovered  charms  in  it  which  others  cannot  ;  but 
the  charm  was  there  before  you  discovered  it,  only  need 
mg  time  and  Icv^e  to  perceive  it.  You  love  your  fr.ends 
and  lelations  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  mav 
perceu'e  beauties  in  their  faces  which  others  cannot 
perceive ;  but   you  feel  that  vou  would  be  ridiculous  w 
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allowing    yourselves   to    think   them   the   most   beautiful 

persons   in   the   world  :  you   acknowledge  that   the   real 

beauty  of  the  human  countenance  depends  on  fixed  law* 

of  form  and  expression,  and  not  on  the  aflfection  you  bear 

to  it,  or  the  degree  in  which  you  are  familiarised  with  it 

and  so  does  the  beauty  of  all  other  existences. 

Now,  therefore,  I  think  that,  without  the  risk  of  any 

farther  serious  objection   occurring  to   you,  I  may  stale 

what  I  believe   to  be  the   truth, — that  beauty  has   been 

appointed  by  the   Deity   to   be   one  of  the   elements  by 

which   the   human    soul   is   continually   sustained ;    it   is 

* 
therefore  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  all  natural  objects, 

but  in  order  that  we  may  not  satiate  ourselves  with  it,  and 

weary  of  it,  it  is  rarely  granted  to  us  in  its  utmost  degrees 

When  we  see  it  in  those  utmost  degrees,  we  are  attracted 

to  it  strongly,  and  remember  it  long,  as  in  the  case  o( 

singularly  beautiful  scenery,  or  a  beautiful  countenance. 

On  the  other  hand,  absolute  ugliness  is  admitted  as  rarely 

as  perfect  beauty ;  but  degrees  of  it  more  or  less  distinct 

are  associated  with  whatever  has  the  nature  of  death  and 

sin,  just  as  beauty  is  associated  with  what  has  the  nature 

of  virtue  and  of  lifs. 

This  being  so,  you  see  that  when  the  relative  beauty  of 

any  particular  forms  has  to  be  examined,  we  may  reason, 

from  the  forms  of  nature  around  us,  in  this  manner : — 

what  nat»jre  does  generally,  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 

Doautiful ;  what  she  does  rarely,  will  either  be  very  beau 
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tifnl,  or  absolutely  u^ly ;  and  we  may  again  easily  deter 
mine,  if  we  are  not  willing  in  such  a  case  to  trust  ou. 
feelings,  which  of  these  is  indeed  the  case,  by  tl  is  simple 
rule,  that  if  the  rare  occurrence  is  the  result  of  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  a  natural  law,  it  will  be  beautiful ; 
if  of  the  violation  of  a  natural  law,  it  will  be  ugly.  Foi 
instance,  a  sapphire  is  the  result  of  the  complete  and 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  aggregation  in  the  earth 
of  alumina,  and  it  is  therefore  beautiful ;  more  beautiful 
than  clay,  or  any  other  of  the  conditions  of  that  earth. 
But  a  square  leaf  on  any  tree  would  be  ugly,  bein^  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  growth  in  trees,*  and  we  ought  to 
feel  it  so. 

Now,  then,  I  proceed  to  argue  in  this  manner  from  what 
we  see  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  us  ;  that  as  they  are 
evidently  meant  for  our  delight,  and  as  we  always  feel  them 
to  be  beautiful,  we  may  assume  that  the  forms  into  which 
their  leaves  are  cast  are  indeed  types  of  beauty,  not  of  ex- 
treme or  perfect,  but  average  beauty.  And  finding  that 
they  invariably  terminate  more  or  less  in  pointed  arches, 
and  are  not  square-headed,  I  assert  the  pointed  arch  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  most  fitted  for  perpetual  contemplation 
by  the  human  mind ;  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  nevei 

•  I  am  at  present  aware  only  of  one  tree,  the  tulip  tree,  which  has  an 
«xceptional  form,  and  which,  1  doubt  not,  every  one  will  admit,  loses  much 
beaut/  in  consquence.  All  other  leaves,  so  far  as  I  know,  ha^e  Uie  roand 
or  pointed  arch  in  the  form  of  the  extremeties  of  their  foils. 
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wear^,  however  often  repeated;  and  that  therefore  being 
both  the  b*rongest.  in  structure,  and  a  beautiful  form  (while 
the  square  head  is  both  weak  in  structure,  and  an  ns)y 
fornn),  we  are  unwise  ever  to  build  in  any  other. 

Here,  however,  I  must  anticipate  another  objection.  It 
may  be  asked  why  we  are  to  build  Ohly  the  tops  of  the 
windows  pointed, — why  not  follow  the  leaves,  and  point 
them  at  the  bottom  also. 

For  this  simple  reason,  that,  while  in  architecture  you 
are  continually  called  upon  to  do  what  may  be  unnecessary 
for  the  sake  of  beauty,  you  are  never  called  upon  to  do 
what  is  inconvenient  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  You  want 
the  level  window  ^I11  to  lean  upon,  or  to  allow  the  window 
to  open  on  a  balcony  :  the  eye  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  beholder  require  this. necessity  to  be  met  before  an^ 
laws  of  beauty  are  thought  of;  and  besides  this,  there  is 
in  the  sill  no  necessity  for  the  pointed  arch  as  a  bearing 
form  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  give  an  idea  of  weak  sup- 
port for  the  sides  of  the  window,  and  therefore  is  at  once 
rejected ;  only  I  beg  of  you  particularly  to  observe  thai 
the  level  sill,  although  useful,  and  therefore  admitted,  does 
not  therefore  become  beautiful ;  the  eye  does  not  like  it  so 
well  as  the  top  of  the  window,  nor  does  the  sculptor  hko 
to  attract  the  eye  to  it ;  his  richest  mouldings,  traceries,  and 
sculptures  are  all  reserved  for  the  top  of  the  window,  they 
are  spaiingly  granted  to  its  horizontal  base.  And  farther 
observe  that  when  neither  the  convenience  of  the  sill,  noi 
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ihe  support  of  the  structure,  are  any  more  of  moment,  as 
10  small  windows  and  traceries,  you  instantly  have  the 
point  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  window.  Do  you  recol 
lect  the  west  window  of  your  own  Dumblane  Abbey  ?  If 
you  look  in  any  common  guide-book,  you  will  find  it 
pointed  out  as  peculiarly  beautiful, — it  is  acknowledged  tc 
be  beautiful  by  the  most  careless  observer.  And  wh; 
beautiful?  Look  at  it  {Jig.  7).  Simply  because  in  its 
great  contours  it  has  the  form  of  a  forest  leaf,  and  be- 
cause in  its  decoration  it  has  used  nothing  but  forest 
leaves.  The  sharp  and  expressive  moulding  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  one  used  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  the  builders  of  the  early  English 
Gothic,  usually  in  the  form  seen  in  Jig.  2.  above,  composed 
of  clusters  of  four  sharp  leaves  each,  originally  produced 
by  sculpturing  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  and  after- 
wards brought  more  or  less  into  a  true  image  of  leaves 
but  deriving  all  its  beauty  from  the  botanical  form.  In 
the  present  instance  only  two  leaves  are  set  in  each  clus- 
ter ;  and  the  architect  has  been  determined  that  the  natu- 
ralism should  be  perfect.  For  he  was  no  common  man 
who  designed  that  cathedral  of  Dumblane.  I  know  not 
inything  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  beautiful,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  in  all  the  Gothic  with  w^hich  I  am  ac- 
quainted.  And  just  in  proportion  to  his  power  of  mind, 
that  man  was  content  to  work  under  Nature's  teacHng 
and  instead  of  putting  a  merely  formal  dogtooth,  as  ever| 
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body  else  did  at  the  time,  he  went  down  to  the  woodv 
hank  of  the  sweet  river  beneath  the  rocks  on  wliich  he 
was  building,  and  he  took  up  a  few  of  the  fallen  leaves 
that  lay  by  it,  and  he  set  them  in  his  arch,  side  by  side, 
for  ever.  And,  look — that  he  might  show  you  he  had 
done  this, — he  has  made  them  all  of  different  sizes,  just  as 
they  lay  ;  and  that  you  might  not  by  any  chance  miss 
noticing  the  variety,  he  has  put  a  great  broad  one  at  the 
top,  and  then  a  little  one  turned  the  wrong  way,  next  to  it, 
so  that  you  must  be  blind  indeed  if  you  do  not  understand 
his  meaning.  And  the  healthy  change  and  playfulness  of 
this  just  does  in  the  stone-work  what  it  does  on  the  tree 
boughs,  and  is  a  perpetual  refreshment  and  invigoration 
so  that,  however  long  you  gaze  at  this  simple  ornament— 
and  none  can  be  simpler,  a  village  mason  could  carve  it 
all  round  the  window  in  a  few  hours — you  are  never  weary 
of  it,  it  seems  always  new. 

It  is  true  that  oval  windows  of  this  form  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  Gothic  work,  but,  as  you  well  know,  circular 
or  Awheel  windows  are  used  constantly,  and  in  most  trace- 
ries the  apertures  are  curved  and  pointed  as  much  at  the 
bottom  as  the  top.  So  that  T  believe  you  will  now  allow 
me  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  pointed  arcn 
is  indeed  the  best  form  into  which  the  head  either  of  doof 
or  window  can  be  thrown,  considered  as  a  means  of  sus 
taining  weight  above  it.  How  these  pointed  arches  ougni 
to  be  grouped  and  decorated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shov 
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you  in  my  next  lecture.  Meantime  I  must  beg  of  y  m  to 
consider  farther  some  of  the  general  points  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  roof. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  must  readily  acknowledge  thi 
charm  which  is  imparted  to  any  landscape  by  the  presence 
of  cottages ;  and  you  must  over  and  over  again  have 
paused  at  the  wioket  gate  of  some  cottage  garden, 
delighted  by  the  simple  beauty  of  the  honeysuckle  porch 
and  latticed  window.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ask 
the  questioji,  what  effect  the  cottage  would  have  upon 
your  feelings  if  it  had  no  roof?  no  visible  roof,  I  mean  ; — if 
instead  of  the  thatched  slope,  in  which  the  little  upper 
windows  are  buried  det^p,  as  in  a  nest  of  straw — or  the 
rough  shelter  of  its  mountain  shales — or  warm  colouring 
of  russet  tiles — there  w^ere  nothing  but  a  flat  leaden  top  to 
it,  making  it  look  like  a  large  packing-case  with  windows 
in  it  ?  T  don't  think  the  rarity  of  such  a  sight  would  make 
you  feel  it  to  be  beautiful ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  thinK 
over  the  matter  you  will  find  that  you  actually  do  owe, 
and  ought  to  owe,  a  great  part  of  your  pleasure  in  all  cot- 
tage scenery,  and  in  all  the  inexhaustible  imagery  of  litera- 
ture  which  is  founded  upon  it,  to  the  conspicuousness  of 
the  cottage  roof — to  the  subordination  of  the  cottage  itself 
to  its  coveririg,  which  leaves,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  really 
more  roof  than  anything  else.  It  is,  indeed,  not  so  mud' 
the  whitewashed  walls — nor  the  flowery  garden — nor  tht 
rude  fragments  of  st<^nes  set  for  steps  at  the  door- — nor 
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any  other  picturesqueness  of  the  building  which  interest 
you,  so  much  as  the  grey  bank  of  its  heavy  eaves,  deep 
cushioned  with  green  moss  and  golden  stonecrop.  And 
there  is  a  profound,  yet  evident,  reason  for  this  feeling 
The  very  soul  of  the  cottage. — the  essence  and  meaning 
of  it — are  In  its  roof;  it  is  that,  mainly,  wherein  consists 
its  shelter;  that,  wherein  it  differs  most  completely  from 
a  cleft  in  rocks  or  bower  in  woods.  It  is  in  its  thick 
impenetrable  coverlid  of  close  thatch  that  its  whole  heart 
and  hospitality  are  concentrated.  Consider  the  difference, 
in  sound,  of  the  expressions  "beneath  my  roof"  ana 
"within  my  walls," — consider  whether  you  would  be  best 
sheltered,  in  a  shed,  with  a  stout  roof  sustained  on  cornel 
posts,  or  in  an  enclosure  of  four  walls  without  a  roof  at 
all, — and  you  will  quickly  see  how  important  a  part  of  the 
cottage  the  roof  must  always  be  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  eye,  and  how,  from  seeing  it,  the  greatest  part  of  oui 
pleasure  must  continually  arise. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that  which  is  so  all-important  ir. 
a  cottage,  can  be  of  small  importance  in  your  own  dwel- 
ling-house ?  Do  you  think  that  by  any  splendour  of  archi- 
tocture--any  height  of  stories — you  can  atone  to  the  mind 
tor  the  1  >ss  of  the  aspect  of  the  roof?  It  is  vain  to  say 
you  take  the  roo  for  granted.  You  may  as  well  sav  you 
take  a  man's  kindness  for  granted,  though  he  neither  lOoks 
nor  speaks  kindly.  You  may  know  him  to  be  kind  ir 
reality,  but  you  will  not  like  him  so  well  as  if  he  spokt 
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and  looked  kindly  also.  And  whatever  external  splendoai 
you  may  give  your  houses,  you  will  always  feel  there  ii 
something  wanting-,  unless  you  see  their  roofs  plainly. 
And  this  especially  in  the  north.  In  southern  architecture 
the  roof  is  of  far  less  importance ;  but  here  the  soul  of 
domest'c  building  is  in  the  largeness  and  conspicuousnesH 
of  the  protection  against  the  ponderous  snow  and  driving 
sleet.  You  may  make  the  facade  of  the  square  pile,  if  the 
roof  be  not  seen,  as  handsome  as  you  please, — you  may 
cover  it  w^th  decoration, — but  there  will  always  be  a  heart- 
lessness  about  it,  which  you  will  not  know  how  to  con- 
quer ;  above  all,  a  perpetual  difficulty  in  finishing  the  wall 
at  top,  which  will  require  all  kinds  of  strange  inventions 

n  parapets  and  pinnacles  for  its  decoration,  and  yet  will 
never  look  right. 

Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  as  it  is  desirable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind,  that  the  roof  should  be 
visible,  so  the  best  and  most  natural  form  of  roof  in  the 
north  is  that  which  wiH  render  it  most  visible,  namely,  the 
steep  gable  ;  the  best  and  most  natural,  T  say,  because 

iiis  form  not  only  throws  off  snow  and  rain  most  com- 
pletely, and  dries  fastest,  but  obtains  the  greatest  interior 
apace  within  walls  of  a  given  height,  removes  the  heat  of 
ihe  sun  most  effectually  from  the  upper  rooms,  and  affords 
most  space  for  ventilation. 

You  have  then,  observe,  two  great  principles,  a*  far  w 
northern  architecture  is  concerned  ;  first,  that  the  pointec 
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arch  is  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  weight  ^f  the  wJl 
or  roof  is  to  be  sustained ;  secondly,  that  the  steep  gable 
is  the  form  most  proper  for  the  roof  itself.  And  noi^ 
observe  this  most  interesting  fact,  that  all  the  loveliest 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  w^orld  is  based  on  the  group  of 
lines  composed  of  the  pointed  arch  and  the  gable.  If  you 
look  at  the  beautiful  apse  of  Amiens  Cathedral — a  work 
justly  celebrated  over  all  Europe — you  will  find  it  formed 
merely  of  a  series  of  windows  surmounted  by  pure  gables 
of  open  work.  If  you  look  at  the  transept  porches  of 
Rouen,  .  or  at  the  great  and  celebrated  porch  of  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  or  at  that  of  Strasbourg,  Bayeux, 
Amiens,  or  Peterborough,  still  you  will  see  that  these 
lovely  compositions  are  nothing  more  than  richly  deco- 
rated forms  of  gable  over  pointed  arch.  But  more  than 
this,  you  must  be  all  well  aware  how  fond  our  best 
architectural  artists  are  of  the  street  effects  of  foreign 
cities ;  and  even  those  now  present  who  have  not  per- 
sonally visited  any  of  the  continental  towns  must  remem- 
ber,  I  should  think,  some  of  the  many  inteiesting 
drawings  by  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Nash,  and  other  excellent 
draughtsmen,  which  have  for  many  years  adorned  our 
exhibitions.  Now,  the  principal  charm  of  all  those  con- 
tinental street  effects  is  dependent  on  the  houses  having 
high-pitched  gable  'roofs.  In  the  Netherlands  and 
Northern  France,  where  the  material  for  building  is 
brick  or  stone,  the  fronts  of  th(^  stone  gables  are  raisef^ 
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above  *;he  roofs,  and  you  have  magnificent  and  grotesque 
ranges  of  steps  or  curves  decorated  vi^ith  various  orna- 
ments, succeeding  one  another  in  endless  perspective 
along  the  streets  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  or  Brussels.  In 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  again,  and  many  towns  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  material  for  building  is  principally  wood, 
the  roof  is  made  to  project  over  the  gables,  fringed  with  a 
beautifully  carved  cornice,  and  casting  a  broad  shadow 
down  the  house  front.  This  is  principally  seen  at  Abbe 
ville,  Rouen,  Lisieux,  and  others  of  the  older  towns  of 
France.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  the  whole  street 
depends  on  the  prominence  of  the  gables  ;  not  only  of 
the  fronts  towards  the  streets,  but  of  the  sides  also,  set 
with  small  garret  or  dormer  windows,  each  of  the  most 
fantastic  and  beautiful  form,  and  crowned  with  a  little 
spire  or  pinnacle.  Wherever  there  is  a  little  winding 
stair,  or  projecting  bow  window,  or  any  other  irregularity 
of  form,  the  steep  ridges  shoot  into  turrets  and  small 
spires,  as  in  j^^  8.*,  each  in  its  turn  crowned  by  a  fantastic 
ornament,  covered  with  curiously  shaped  slates  or  shingles, 
'^r  crested  with  long  fringes  of  rich  ironwork,  so  that,  seen 
from  above  and  from  a  distance,  the  intricate  grouping  of 
the  roofs  of  a  French  city  is  no  less  interesting  than  itf 
actual  streets ;  and  in  the  streets  themselves,  the  masses 
of  broad  shadow  which  the  roofs  form  against  the  sky,  are 

•  TMb  figure  is  copied  from  Pront 
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a  most  important  background  to  the  bright  and  sculptured 
surfaces  of  the  walls. 

Finally.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  effect  upon  the 
northern  mind  which  has  always  been  produced  by  the 
heaven-pointing  spire,  nor  of  the  theory  which  has  been 
founded  upon  it  of  the  general  meaning  of  Gothic  Archi 
.ecture  as  expressive  of  religous  aspiration.  In  a  few 
minutes,  you  may  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  that  theory, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  true. 

The  first  tower  of  which  we  hear  as  budt  upon  the 
earth,  was  certainly  built  in  a  species  of  aspiration ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  here  will  think  it  was  a 
religious  one.  "  Go  to  now.  Let  us  build  a  tower  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  Heaven."  From  that  day  to  this, 
whenever  men  have  become  skilful  architects  at  all,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  them  to  build  high  ;  not  in  any 
religious  feeling,  but  in  mere  exuberance  of  spirit  and 
power — as  they  dance  or  sing — with  a  certain  mingling  of 
vanity — like  the  feeling  in  which  a  child  builds  a  tower  oi 
cards  ;  and,  in  nobler  instances,  with  also  a  strong  sense 
of,  and  delight  in  the  majesty,  height,  and  strength  of  the 
building  itself,  such  as  we  have  in  that  of  a  lofty  tree  or 
a  peaked  mountain.  Add  to  this  instinct  the  frequenl 
necessity  of  points  of  elevation  for  watch-towers,  or  of 
points  of  offence,  as  in  towers  built  on  the  ramparts  ol 
cities,  and,  finally,  the  need  of  elevations  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  as  in  the  Turkish  minaret  and  Christian 
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belfry,  and  you  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  tower-building  of  the  world  in  general.  Look  through 
your  Bibles  only,  and  collect  the  various  expressions  with 
reference  to  tower-building  there,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  complete  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  for  the  niost 
part  undertaken.  You  begin  with  that  of  Babel ;  then 
you  remember  Gideon  beating  down  the  Tower  of  Penuel 
in  order  more  completely  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  men 
of  the  city  ;  you  remember  the  defence  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  against  Abimelech,  and  the  death  of  Abimelech 
by  the  casting  of  a  stone  from  it  by  a  woman's  hand  ;  you 
recollect  the  husbandman  building  a  tower  in  his  vineyard, 
and  the  beautiful  expressions  in  Solomon's  Song — "  The 
Tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketh  towards  Damascus  ;*' 
"  I  am  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  like  towers  ;" — you 
recollect  the  Psalmist's  expressions  of  love  and  delight, 
"  Go  ye  round  about  Jerusalem ;  tell  the  towers  thereof : 
mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks  ;  consider  her  palaces,  that  ye 
may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following."  You  see  in  all 
these  cases  how  completely  the  tower  is  a  subject  of 
human  pride,  or  delight,  or  defence,  not  in  anywise  asso- 
ciated with  religious  sentiment ;  the  towers  of  Jerusalein 
bemg  named  in  the  same  sentence,  not  with  her  temple, 
but  with  her  bulwarks  and  palaces.  And  thus,  when  the 
tower  is  in  reality  connected  with  a  place  of  worship,  it 
pvas  generally  done  to  add  to  its  magnificence,  hut  not  tc 
add  to  its  religious  expression.     And  over  the  whole  of 
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the  world,  you  have  various  species  of  elevated  buildings, 
the  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  Indian  and  Chinese  pagoda 
the  Turkish  minaret,  and  the  Christian  belfry — all  of 
them  raised  either  to  make  a  show  from  a  distance,  or  to 
cry  from,  or  swing  bells  in,  or  hang  them  round,  or  for 
some  other  very  human  reason.  Thus,  when  the  good 
people  of  Beauvais  were  building  their  cathedral,  that  of 
Amiens,  then  just  completed,  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  France,  and  the  people  of  Beauvais,  in  their  jealousy 
and  determination  to  beat  the  people  of  Amiens,  set  to 
work  to  build  a  tower  to  their  own  cathedral  as  high  as 
they  possibly  could.  They  built  it  so  high  that  it  tumbled 
down,  and  they  were  never  able  to  finish  their  cathedral 
at  all — it  stands  a  wreck  to  this  day.  But  you  will  not,  I 
should  think,  imagine  this  to  have  been  done  in  heaven- 
ward aspiration.  Mind,  however,  I  don't  blame  the  people 
of  Beauvais,  except  for  their  bad  building.  I  think  theii 
desire  to  beat  the  citizens  of  Amiens  a  most  amiable 
weakness,  and  only  wish  I  could  see  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  inflamed  with  the  same  emulation, 
building  Gothic  towers*  instead  of  manufactory  chimneys  ; 
only  do  not  confound  a  feeling  which,  though  healthy  and 
right,  may  be  nearly  analogous  to  that  in  which  you  play 
a  cricket-match,  with  any  feeling  allied  to  your  hope  of 
heaven. 

*  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  know  hon 
many  Gothic  towers  the  worthy  Glaswegians  have  lately  luilt :  that  of 
St,  Peter's,  in  particular,  being  a  most  meritorious  effort 
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Sucli  being  the  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  tower 
building  in  general,  let  me  follow  for  a  few  nninutes  tht 
changes  which  occur  in  the  towers  of  northern  and  southen 
architects. 

Man  J  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  form  of  tht 
Italian  bell-tower  or  campanile.  From  the  eighth  cenlur) 
to  the  thirteenth  there  was  little  change  in  that  form  .* 
four-square,  rising  high  and  without  tapering  into  the  air. 
story  above  story,  they  stood  like  giants  in  the  quiet  fields 
beside  the  piles  of  the  basilica  or  the  Lombardic  church, 
in  this  form  {Jig.  9.),  tiled  at  the  top  in  a  flat  gable,  with 
open  arches  below,  and  fewer  and  fewer  arches  on  each 
inferior  story,  down  to  the  bottom.  It  is  worth  while 
noting  the  diflference  in  form  between  these  and  the  towers 
built  for  military  service.  The  latter  were  built  as  in  Jig. 
10.,  projecting  vigorously  at  the  top  over  a  series  of 
brackets  or  machicolations,  with  very  small  windows,  and 
no  decoration  below.  Such  towers  as  these  were  attached 
to  every  important  palace  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  stood 
in  great  circles^troops  of  towers — around  their  external 
walls  :  their  ruins  still  frown  along  the  crests  of  everv 
[)romontory  of  the  Apennines,  and  are  seen  from  far  away 
in  the  great  Lombardic  plain,  from  distances  of  half-a-day'g 
jouiney,  dark  against  the  amber  sky  of  the  horizon.  Thesf 
a:e  of  course  now  built  no  more,  the  changed  methods  of 

*  There  ia  a  good  abstract  of  the  forms  of  the  Italian  campanile,  by  Mi 
Pap\«orth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archjieological  Institute,  March  1850- 
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niodeni  warfare  having  cast  them  into  entire  disuse  out 
the  belfry  or  campanile  has  had  a  very  different  influence 
on  European  architecture.  Its  form  in  the  plains  of  Italy 
and  South  France  being  that  just  show^n  you,  the  moment 
we  enter  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  there  is  snow  to 
be  sustained,  we  find  its  form  of  roof  altered  by  the  sub 
stitution  of  a  steep  gable  for  a  flat  one.*  There  are 
probably  few  in  the  room  who  have  not  been  in  some  parts 
of  South  Switzerland,  and  who  do  not  remember  the  beau- 
tiful eflfect  of  the  grey  mountain  churches,  many  of  them 
hardly  changed  since  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
whose  pointed  towers  stand  up  through  the  green  level  of 
the  vines,  or  crown  the  jutting  rocks  that  border  the  valley 
From  this  form  to  the  true  spire,  the  change  is  slight,  and 
consists  in  little  more  than  various  decoration,  generally  in 
putting  small  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  piercing  the 
central  pyramid  with  traceried  windows,  sometimes,  as  at 
Fribourg  and  Burgos,  throwing  it  into  tracery  altogether : 
but  to  do  this  is  invariably  the  sign  of  a  vicious  style,  aa 
it  takes  away  from  the  spire  its  character  of  a  true  roof, 
and  turns  it  nearly  into  an  ornamental  excrescence.  At 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the  celebrated  towers  (one,  observe, 
ecclesiastical,  being  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
Other  secular),  are  formed  by  successions  of  diminishing 
towers,  set  one  above  the  other,  and  each  supported  b) 

•  The  form  establishes  itself  afterwards  in  the  plains,  in  sympathy  witt 
ither  Gothic  conditions,  as  in  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venioo. 
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buttresses  thrown  to  the  angles  of  the  one  beneath.  Al 
tne  EnjS^lish  cathedrals  of  Lichfield  and  Salisbury,  the  spire 
18  seen  in  great  purity,  only  decorated  by  sculpture ;  but  J 
am  aware  of  no  example  so  striking  in  its  entire  simplicity 
as  that  of  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Coutances  in  Nor- 
mandy. There  is  a  dispute  between  French  and  English 
antiquaries  as  to  the  date  of  the  building,  the  Eng- 
hsh  being  unwilling  to  admit  its  complete  priority 
to  all  their  own  Gothic.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this 
priority  myself;  and  I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  men  will  cease  to  confound  vanity  with  patriotism 
and  will  think  the  honour  of  their  nation  more  advanced 
by  their  own  sincerity  and  courtesy,  than  by  claims,  how- 
ever learnedly  contested,  to  the  invention  of  pinnacles  and 
arches  I  believe  the  French  nation  was,  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  the  greatest  in  the  world ;  and  that  the 
French  not  only  invented  Gothic  architecture,  but  carried 
it  to  a  perfection  which  no  other  nation  has  approached, 
then  or  since :  but,  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  towers  of  Coutances,  if  not  the  earliest,  are 
among  the  very  earliest,  examples  of  the  fully  developed 
spire.  I  have  drawn  one  of  them  carefully  for  you  {fig. 
11.),  and  vou  will  see  immediately  that  they  are  literally 
domestic  roofs,  with  garret  windows,  executed  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  stone.  Their  only  ornament  is  a  kind  of 
scaly  mail,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  copying  in  stone 
af  the  common  wooden  shingles  of  the  house-roof;  and 
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tlieir  security  is  provided  for  by  strong  gabled  dormei 
windows,  of  massy  masonry,  which,  though  supported  or 
detached  shafts,  have  weight  enough  completely  to  balance 
the  lateral  thrusts  of  the  spires. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  boldness  or  the  simplicity  of 
Khe  plan  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  simplicity,  the  clear 
detaching  of  the  shafts  from  the  slope  of  the  spire,  and 
their  great  height,  strengthened  by  rude  cross-bars  of  stone, 
carried  back  to  the  wall  behind,  occasions  so  great  a  com- 
plexity and  play  of  cast  shadows,  that  1  remember  no 
architectural  composition  of  which  the  aspect  is  so  com- 
pletely varied  at  different  hours  of  the  day.*  But  the 
main  thing  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  the  completely  domes- 
ticity  of  the  work ;  the  evident  treatment  of  the  church 
spire  merely  as  a  magnified  house-roof;  and  the  prooi 
herein  of  the  great  truth  of  which  I  havQ  been  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  you,  that  all  good  architecture  rises  out 
of  good  and  simple  domestic  work ;  and  that,  therefore, 
before  you  attempt  to  build  great  churches  and  palaces, 
you  must  build  good  house  doors  and  garret  windows. 
Nor  is  the  spire  the  only  ecclesiastical  form  deducible  from 
domestic  architecture.  The  spires  of  France  and  Ger- 
many are  associated  with  other  towers,  even  simpler  and 
more  straightforward,  in  confession  of  their  nature,  in 
which,  though  the  walls  of  the  tower  are  covered  witn 
sculpture,  there  is  an  ordinary  ridged  gable  rocf  on  thu 
•  llie  sketch  was  made  about  10  o'clock  on  a  September  morninj^ 
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top.  The  finest  example  I  know  of  this  kind  of  tower,  is 
that  on  the  north-west  an<jle  of  Rouen  Cathedral  {Jig,  12.), 
but  they  occur  in  multitudes  in  the  older  towns  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  backgrounds  of  Albert  Durer  are  full  of 
them,  and  owe  to  them  a  great  part  of  their  interest :  all 
these  great  and  magnificent  masses  of  architecture  being 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  little  turret  roofs  and 
pinnacles  of  every  house  in  the  town ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  them  being  expressive,  not  by  any  means  of 
religious  feeling,*  but  merely  of  joyfulness  and  exhilaration 

*  Among  the  various  modes  in  which  the  architects,  against  whose 
practice  my  writings  are  directed,  have  endeavoured  to  oppose  them,  no 
charge  has  been  made  more  frequently  than  that  of  their  self-contradiction ; 
the  fact  being,  that  there  are  few  people  in  the  world  who  are  capable  of 
seeing  the  two  sides  of  any  subject,  or  of  conceiving  how  the  statements 
of  its  opposite  aspects  can  possibly  be  reconcileable.  For  instance,  in  a 
recent  review,  though*  for  the  most  part  both  fair  and  intelligent,  it  is 
remarked,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  domestic  origin  of  the  northern 
Gothic,  that  "Mr.  Ruskin  is  evidently  povssessed  by  a  fixed  idea,  that  the 
Venetian  architects  were  devout  Inen,  and  that  their  devotion  was  express- 
ed in  their  buildings ;  while  he  will  not  allow  our  own  cathedrals  to  have 
been  built  by  any  but  worldly  men,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  heaven,  but 
only  vague  ideas  of  keeping  out  of  hell,  by  erecting  costly  places  of 
worship."  If  this  writer  had  compared  the  two  passages  with  the  care 
which  such  a  subject  necessarily  demands,  he  would  have  found  that  I  waa 
not  opposing  Venetian  to  English  piety ;  but  that  in  the  one  case  I  wai 
speaking  of  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  entire  architecture  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  other  of  occasional  efforts  of  superstition  as  distinguished  from 
that  spirit  ;  and,  farther,  that  in  the  one  case,  I  was  speaking  of  decorative 
features  jvhich  are  ordinarily  the  results  of  feeling,  in  the  other  of  striio 
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of  spirit  in  the  inhabitants  of  such  cities,  leadi.ng  them  to 
throw  their  roofs  hi^h  into  the  sky,  and  therefore  giving  to 
the  style  of  architecture  with  which  these  grotesque  roofs 
are  associated,  a  certain  charm  Uke  that  of  cheerlulness 
in  the  human  face ;  besides  a  power  of  interesting  the 
beholder  which  is  testified,  not  only  by  the  artist  in  hia 
constant  search  after  such  forms  as  the  elements  of  his 
landscape,  but  by  every  phrase  of  our  language  and  litera- 
ture bearing  on  such  topics.  Have  not  these  words, 
Pinnacle,  Turret,  Belfry,  Spire,  Tower,  a  pleasant  sound 
m  all  your  ears  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  your  scenery,  I  do  not 
ask  you  how  much  you  feel  that  it  owes  to  the  grey  battle- 
ments that  frown  through  the  woods  of  Craig  Millar,  to 
the  pointed  turrets  that  flank  the  front  of  Holyrood,  or  to 
the  massy  keeps  of  your  Crichtoun  and  Borthwick  and 
other  border  towers.  But  look  merely  through  your 
poetry  and   romances ;    take    away  out   of  your  bordei 

tural  features,  which  are  ordiaarily  the  results  of  necessity  or  convenience. 
Thus  it  is  rational  and  just  that  we  should  attribute  the  decoration  of  the 
arches  of  St.  Mark's  with  scriptural  mosaics  to  a  religious  sentiment ;  but 
it  would  be  a  strange  absurdity  to  regard  as  an  effort  of  piety  the  invention 
of  the  form  of  the  arch  itself,  of  which  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  per- 
fect instances  is  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  And  thus  in  the  case  of  spires 
and  towers,  it  is  just  to  ascribe  to  the  devotion  of  their  designers  that 
dignity  which  was  bestowed  upon  forms  derived  from  the  simplest  domestic 
buildings ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  attribute  any  great  refinement  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  or  height  of  religious  aspiration,  to  those  who  furnished  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  loveliest  tower  in  North  France,  by  paying 
for  permission  to  eat  butter  in  Lent. 
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ballads  the  word  tJDwei'  wherever  it  occurs,  and  the  ideas 
connected  with  it,  and  what  will  become  of  the  ballads  1 
See  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  cannot  even  get  through  a 
description  of  Highland  scenery  without  help  from  the 
idea : — 

*'  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire." 

Take  away  from  Scott's  romances  the  word  and  idea 
turret,  and  see  how  much  you  would  lose.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  when  young  Osbaldistone  is  leaving  Osbaldi- 
stone  Hall,  instead  of  saying  *'  The  old  clock  struck  two 
from  a  turret  adjoining  my  bedchamber,"  he  had  said, 
*  The  old  clock  struck  two  from  the  landing  at  the  top  of 
:he  stair,"  what  would  become  of  the  passage  ?  And  can 
you  really  suppose  that  what  has  so  much  power  over  you 
in  words  has  no  power  over  you  in  reality  ?  Do  you  thmk 
there  is  any  group  of  words  which  would  thus  interest 
you,  when  the  things  expressed  by  them  are  uninteresting? 
For  instance,  you  know  that,  for  an  immense  time  back, 
all  your  public  buildings  have  been  built  with  a  row  of 
pillars  supporting  a  triangular  thing  called  a  pediment. 
You  see  this  form  every  day  in  your  banks  and  clubhouses, 
and  churches  and  chapels ;  you  are  told  that  it  is  the 
perfection  of  architectural  beauty  ;  and  yet  suppose  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  instead  of  writing,  "  Each  purple  peak,  each 
flinty  spire,"  had  written,  "Each  purple  peak,  eich  flinty 
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*  pediment.' "*  Would  you  have  thought  the  poem  im- 
proved? And  if  not,  why  would  it  be  spoiled?  Simply 
because  the  idea  is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  you ;  thf 
thing  spoken  of  is  a  nonenity. 

These  pediments,  and  stylobates,  and  archil  raves  never 
excited  a  single  pleasurable  feeling  in  you — never  will,  to 
the  end  of  time.  They  are  evermore  dead,  lifeless,  and 
useless,  in  art  as  in  poetry,  and  though  you  built  as  many 
of  them  as  there  are  slates  on  your  house-roofs,  you  will 
never  care  for  them.  They  will  only  remain  to  later  ages 
as  monuments  of  the  patience  and  pliability  with  which  the 
people  of  the  19th  century  sacrificed  their  feelings  to  fash 
ions,  and  their  intellects  to  forms.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
that  strange  and  thrilling  interest  with  which  such  words 
strike  you  as  are  in  any  wise  connected  with  Gothic  archi- 

•  It  has  been  objected  to  this  comparison  that  the  form  of  the  pediment 
does  not  properly  represent  that  of  the  rocks  of  the  Trosachs.  The  objec- 
tion is  utterly  futile,  for  there  is  not  a  single  spire  or  pinnacle  from  one 
end  of  the  Trosachs  to  the  other.  All  their  rocks  are  heavily  rounded, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  word  "spire"  is  a  piece  of  inaccuracy  in 
description,  ventured  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Gothic  image.  Farther : 
it  has  been  said  that  if  I  had  substituted  the  word  "  gable,"  it  would  have 
spoiled  the  line  just  as  much  as  the  word  "  pediment,"  though  **  gable  is  a 
Gothic  word.  Of  course  it  would  ;  but  why  7  Because  "  gable"  is  a  term 
»f  vulgar  domestic  architecture,  and  therefore  destructive  of  the  tone  of 
tbo  heroic  description ;  whereas  "  pediment"  and  "  spire"  are  precisely 
conwlative  terms,  being  each  the  crowning  feature  in  ecclesiastical  edifict«, 
And  the  comparison  of  their  eflfects  in  the  verse  is  therefore  absolately 
aooitrate,  logical,  and  just. 


\ 
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lecture — as  for  instance,  Vault,  Arch,  Spire  Pinnacle 
Battlement,  Barbican,  Porch,  and  myriads  of  such  others, 
words  everlastingly  poetical  and  powerful  whenever  they 
a:cur, — is  a  most  true  and  certain  index  that  the  things 
themselves  are  delightful  to  you,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
be  so  Believe  me,  you  do  indeed  love  these  things,  so  far 
as  you  care  about  art  at  all,  so  far  as  you  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  what  you  feel  about  them.  In  your  public 
capacities,  as  bank  directors,  and  charity  overseers,  and 
administrators  of  this  and  that  other  undertaking  or  insti- 
tution, you  cannot  express  your  feelings  at  all.  You  form 
committees  to  decide  upon  the  style  of  the  new  building, 
and  as  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  youi 
own  taste  in  such  matters,  you  inquire  who  is  the  most 
celebrated,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  employed  architect  of 
the  day.  And  you  send  for  the  great  Mr.  Blank,  and  the 
Great  Blank  sends  you  a  plan  of  a  great  long  marble  box 
with  half-a-dozen  pillars  at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  same  at 
the  other ;  and  you  look  at  the  Great  Blank's  great  plan  in 
a  grave  manner,  and  you  daresay  it  will  be  very  handsome  ; 
and  you  ask  the  Great  Blank  what  sort  of  a  blank  cheque 
must  be  filled  up  before  the  great  plan  can  be  realized , 
and  you  subscribe  in  a  generous  "  burst  of  confidence' 
whatever  is  wanted  ;  and  when  it  is  all  done,  and  the  great 
white  marble  box  is  set  up  in  your  streets,  you  contemplate 
it,  not  kTj:wing  what  to  make  of  it  exactly,  but  hoping  it  ib 
ail  right ;  and  then  there  is  a  dinner  given  to  the  Greai 
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Blank,  and  the  morning  Papers  say  that  the  new  and  hand- 
some building,  erected  by  the  great  Mr.  Blank,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Blank's  happiest  efforts,  and  reflects  tne  greatest  credit 
upon  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  so  and  so  ; 
and  the  building  keeps  the  rain  out  as  well  as  another,  and 
you  remain  in  a  placid  state  of  impoverished  satisfaction 
therewith ;  but  as  for  having  any  real  pleasure  out  of  it, 
you  never  hoped  for  such  a  thing.  If  you  really  make  up 
a  party  of  pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  the  forms  and  fashion 
of  public  propriety  for  an  hour  or  two,  where  do  you  go 
for  it  ?  Where  do  you  go  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream  ? 
To  Roslin  Chapel,  I  believe  ;  not  to  the  portico  of  the  last 
built  institution.  What  do  you  see  your  children  doing., 
obeymg  their  own  natural  and  true  instincts  ?  What  are 
your  daughters  drawing  upon  their  card-board  screens  as 
soon  as  they  can  use  a  pencil  ?  Not  Parthenon  fronts  I 
think,  but  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  or  Linlithgow 
Palace,  or  Lochleven  Castle,  their  own  pure  Scotch  hearts 
leading  them  straight  to  the  right  things,  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  are  told  to  the  contrary.  You  perhaps  call  this  roman- 
tic, and  youthful,  and  foolish.  I  am  pressed  for  time  now, 
and  1  cannot  ask  you  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  Romance."  I  will  do  that,  if  you  please,  in  next  lecture, 
for  it  is  a  word  of  greater  weight  and  authority  than  we 
commonly  beheve.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  endeavour 
lastly,  to  show  you,  not  the  romantic,  but  the  plain  and 
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practical  conclusions  which  should  follow  from  the  facts  1 
have  laid  before  you. 

I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  to  you  the  pro- 
priety and  naturalness  of  the  two  great  Gothic  forms,  the 
pointed  arch  and  gable  roof.  I  wish  now  to  tell  you  in 
what  way  they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  modern  domes- 
tic architecture. 

You  will  all  admit  that  there  is  neither  romance  noi 
comfort  in  waiting  at  your  own  or  at  any  one  else's  door 
on  a  windy  and  rainy  day,  till  the  servant  comes  from  the 
end  of  the  house  to  open  it.  You  all  know  the  critical 
nature  of  that  opening — the  drift  of  wind  into  the. passage, 
the  impossibility  of  putting  down  the  umbrella  at  the  pro 
per  moment  without  getting  a  cupful  of  water  dropped 
down  the  back  of  your  neck  from  the  top  of  the  doorway ; 
and  you  know  how  little  these  inconveniences  are  abated 
\y  the  common  Greek  portico  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
You  know  how  the  east  winds  blow  through  those  unlucky 
couples  of  pillars,  which  are  all  that  your  architects  find 
consistent  with  due  observance  of  the  Doric  order.  Then, 
away  with  these  absurdities  ;  and  the  next  house  you  build, 
insist  upon  having  the  pure  old  Gothic  porch,  walled  in  on 
both  sides,  with  its  pointed  arch  entrance  and  gable  roof 
fcbove.  Under  that,  you  can  put  down  your  umbrella  at 
your  leisure,  and,  if  you  will,  stop  a  moment  to  talk  with 
youi  friend  as  you  give  him  the  parting  shake  of  the  hand 
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And  if  now  and  then  a  wayfarer  found  a  moment  s  rest  on 
a  stone  seat  on  each  side  of  it,  I  believe  you  would  find  the 
insides  of  your  houses  not  one  whit  the  less  comfortable 
and,  if  you  answer  me,  that  were  such  refuges  built  in  the 
open  streets,  they  would  become  mere  nests  of  filthy  va- 
grants,' I  reply  that  I  do  not  despair  of  such  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  of  this  country,  as  shall 
no  longer  leave  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  in 
which  they  would  pollute  the  steps  of  our  houses  by  rest- 
ing upon  them  for  a  ni^ht.  But  if  not,  the  command  to 
all  of  us  is  strict  and  straight,  "  When  thou  seest  the  naked, 
that  thou  cover  him,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out  to  thy  housed*  Not  to  the  workhouse,  observe, 
but  to  thy  house  :  and  I  say  it  would  be  better  a  thousand' 
fold,  that  our  doors  should  be  beset  by  the  poor  day  by  day 
than  that  it  should  be  written  of  any  one  of  us,  "  They 
reap  every  one  his  corn  in  the  field,  and  they  gather  the 
vintage  of  the  wicked.  They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge 
without  shelter,  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold. 
They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains,  and  em- 
brace the  rock,  for  want  of  a  shelter."! 

This,  then,  is  the  first  use  to  which  your  pointed  arches 
and  gable  roofs  are  to  be  put.  The  second  is  of  more 
personal  pleasureableness.  You  surely  must  all  of  you 
feel  and  admit  the  delightfulness  of  a  bow  window ;  I  can 
hardly  fancy  a  room  can  be  perfect  without  one.     Now 

•  Lni.  IviiL  7.  f  Job,  xxiv. 
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you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  resolve  that  every  one  ol 
your  principal  rooms  shall  have  a  bowr  window,  either  large 
or  small.  Sustain  the  projection  of  it  on  a  bracket,  crown 
it  above  with  a  little  peaked  roof,  and  give  a  massy  piece 
of  stone  sculpture  to  the  pointed  arch  in  each  of  its  case- 
ments, and  you  will  have  as  inexhaustible  a  source  of 
quaint  richness  in  your  street  architecture,  as  of  additiona 
comfort  and  delight  in  the  interiors  of  your  rooms. 

Thirdly ;  as  respects  windows  which  do  not  project 
Vou  will  find  that  the  proposal  to  build  them  with  pointed 
arches  is  met  by  an  objection  on  the  part  of  your  archi- 
tects, that  you  cannot  fit  them  with  comfortable  sashes. 
I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  such  an  objection  is  utterly 
futile  and  ridiculous.  I  have  lived  for  months  in  Gothic 
palaces,  with  pointed  windows  of  the  most  compHcated 
forms,  fitted  with  modern  sashes  ;  and  with  the  most  per- 
fect comfort.  But  granting  that  the  objection  were  a  true 
one — and  T  suppose  it  is  true  to  just  this  extent,  that  it 
may  cost  some  few  shillings  more  per  window  in  the  first 
instance  to  set  the  fittings  to  a  pointed  arch  than  to  a 
square  one — there  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  for  the 
aperture  of  the  window  being  of  the  pointed  shape. 
Make  the  uppermost  or  bearing  arch  pointed  only,  and 
make  the  top  of  the  window  square,  filling  the  interval 
with  a  stone  shield,  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  school  of 
architecture,  not  only  consistent  with,  but  eminently  con- 
durive  to,  every  comfort  of  your  daily  life.     The  windovr 
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in  Oakham  Castle  (Jig,  2.)  is  an  example  of  such  a  form 
as  actually  employed  in  the  13th  century;  and  1  shall 
have  to  notice  another  in  the  course  of  next  lecture 
Meanwhile,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say  in  conclusion 
Whatever  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  this  evening, 
Las  rested  on  the  assumption  that  all  architecture  was  to 
be  of  brick  and  stone  ;  and  may  meet  with  some  hesitation 
in  its  acceptance,  on  account  of  the  probable  use  of  iron, 
glass,  and  such  other  materials  in  our  future  edifices.  I 
cannot  now  enter  into  any  statement  of  the  possible  uses 
of  iron  oi  glass,  but  I  will  give  you  one  reason,  which  I 
think  will  weigh  strongly  with  most  here,  why  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  ever  become  important  elements  in 
architectural  effect.'  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  a 
company  of  philosophers^  but  you  are  not  philosophers  of 
the  kind  who  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  a  superannuated 
book;  neither  are  you  of  those  who  think  the  Bible  is  dis- 
honoured by  being  referred  to  for  judgment  in  small  mat- 
ters. The  very  divinity  of  the  Book  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  to  justify  us  in  referring  every  thing  to  it,  with 
respect  to  which  any  conclusioti  can  be  gathered  from  its 
pages.  Assuming  then  that  the  Bible  is  neither  superan- 
nuated now,  nor  ever  likely  to  be  so,  it  will  follow  that  the 
illustrations  which  the  Bible  employs  are  likely  to  be  clear 
and  intelligible  illustrations  to  the  end  of  time.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  thing  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  histories 
must  continue  to  endure  for  all  time,  but  that  the  tUngs 
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which  the  Bible  uses  for  illustration  of  eternal  truths  arc 
hkely  to  remain  eternally  intelligible  illustrations.  Now 
f  find  that  iron  architecture  is  indeed  spoken  of  in  thi 
Bible.  You  know  how  it  is  said  to  Jeremiah,  "  Behold,  1 
have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pil- 
lar, and  brazen  walls,  against  the  whole  land."  But  I  do 
not  find  that  iron  building  is  ever  alluded  to  as  likely  to 
become  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  an  architecture  of  carved  stone  is  continually 
employed  as  a  source  of  the  most  important  illustrations 
A  simple  instance  must  occur  to  all  of  you  at  once.  The 
force  of  the  image  of  the  Corner  Stone,  as  used  through- 
out Scripture,  would  completely  be  lost,  if  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world  were  ever  extensively  to  employ  any 
other  material  than  earth  and  rock  in  their  domestic  build- 
ings ;  I  firmly  believe  that  they  never  will ;  but  that  as 
the  laws  of  beauty  are  more  perfectly  established,  we  shall 
be  content  still  to  build  as  our  forefathers  built,  and  still 
to  receive  the  same  great  lessons  which  such  building  is 
calculated  to  convey ;  of  which  one  is  indeed  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Among  the  questions  respecting  towers  which 
v^ere  laid  before  you  to-night,  one  has  been  amitted; 
"  What  man  is  there  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tow^er 
that  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whethei 
he  have  suflicient  to  finish  it  ?"  .1  have  pressed  upon  you, 
this  evening,  the  building  of  drjmestic  towers.  You  may 
think  it  right  to  dismiss  the   subject  at  once  from  your 
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thoughts;  but  let  us  not  do  so,  without  considering,  eacli 

of  us,  how  far  that  tower  has  been  buih  and  how  trulv  its 
cost  has  been  counted 
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LECTURE  II. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  subject  ol  this 
evening,  I  wish  to  anticipate  one  or  two  objections  which 
may  arise  in  your  minds  to  what  I  must  lay  before  you 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  felt  by  you  last  evening,  that 
some  things  I  proposed  to  you  were  either  romantic  or 
Utopian.  Let  us  think  for  a  few  moments  what  romance 
and  Utopianism  mean. 

First,  romance.  Li  consequence  of  the  many  absurd 
fictions  which  long  formed  the  elements  of  romance  writ- 
ing, the  word  romance  is  sometimes  taken  as  synonymous 
with  falsehood.  Thus  the  French  talk  of  Des  Romans, 
and  thus  the  English  use  the  word  Romancing. 

But  in  this  sense  we  had  much  better  use  the  word 
falsehood  at  once.  It  is  far  plainer  and  clearer.  And  if 
m  this  sense  I  put  anything  romantic  before  you,  praj 

pay  no  attention  to  it,  or  to  me. 

In  the  second  place.  Because  young  people  aie  par- 
ticularly apt  to  indulge  in  reverie,  and  imaginative  plea- 
sures, and  to  neglect  their  plain  and  jractica^  duties   the 
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word  romantic  has  come  to  signify  weak,  foolish,  specu 
ative,  unpractical,  unprincipled.  In  all  these  cases  it 
would  be  much  better  to  say  weak,  foolish,  unpractical, 
unprincipled.  The  words  are  clearer.  If  in  this  sense, 
also  I  put  anything  romantic  before  you,  pray  pay  nc 
attention  to  me. 

But  in  the  third  and  last  place.  The  real  and  prope. 
use  of  the  word  romantic  is  simply  to  characterise  an  im- 
probable or  unaccustomed  degree  of  beauty,  sublimity,  or 
virtue.  For  instance,  in  matters  of  history,  is  not  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  romantic  ?  Is  not  the  deatn 
oi  Leonidas  ?  of  the  Horatii  ?  On  the  other  hand,  you 
find  nothing  romantic,  though  much  that  is  monstrous,  in 
the  excesses  of  Tiberius  or  Commodus.  So  again,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  is  roniantic,  and  of  Bannockburn, 
simply  because  there  was  an  extraordinary  display  of 
human  virtue  in  both  those  battles.  But  there  is  no 
romance  in  the  battles  of  the  last  Italian  campaign,  in 
which  mere  feebleness  and  distrust  were  on  one  side,  mere 
physical  force  on  the  other.  And  even  in  fiction,  the  op- 
ponents of  virtue,  in  order  to  be  romantic,  must  haVe  sub 
limity  mingled  with  their  vice.  It  is  not  the  knave,  not 
the  ruffian,  that  are  romantic,  but  the  giant  and  the 
dragon;  and  these,  not  because  they  are  false,  but  be- 
cause they  are  majestic.  So  again  as  to  beauty.  You 
feel  that  armour  is  romantic  because  it  is  a  beautifuj 
dress,  and  you  are  not  used  to  it.     You  do  not  fnel  there 
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w  anything  romantic  in  the  paint  and  shells  of  a  Sandwich 
Islander,  for  these  are  not  beautiful. 

So,    then,    observe,    this    feeling    which    you    are    ac- 
uustorned  to  despise— this  secret  and  poetical  enthusiasm 
tn   all  your  hearts,  which,  as  practical  men,  you   try  to 
restrain— is  indeed  one  of  the  hohest  parts  of  your  being 
It  is  the   instinctive  delight   in,  and  admiration  for,  sul>- 
limity,  beauty,  and  virtue,  unusually  manifested.     And  sc 
far  from  b-ing  a  dangerous  guide,  it  is  the  truest  part  of 
your  bemg.     It  is   even  truer  tnan  your  consciences.     A 
man's  conscience  may  be  utterly  perverted  and  led  astray  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  romance  endure  within  us, 
they  are  unernng— they  are  as  true  to  what  is  right  and 
lovely  as  the  needle  to  the  north  ;  and  all  that  you  have 
to  do  IS  to  add  to  the  enthusiastic  sentiment,  the  majestic 
judgment— to  mingle  prudence  and  foresight  with  imagin 
ation   and   admiration,  and  you   have   the  perfect  human 
soul.     But  the  great  evil  of  these  days  is  that  we  try  to 
destroy   the    romantic    feeling,    instead   of    bridling    and 
directing  it.     Mark  what  Young  says  of  ihe  men  of  thf 
world :  • 

"  They,  who  think  nought  so  strong  of  the  romance, 
So  rank  knight-errant,  as  a  real  friend." 

And  they  are  right.  True  friendship  is  romantic,  to  the 
ttien  of  the  world—true  affection  is  romantic— true  re- 
'igion  is  romantic  ;  and  if  vou  were  to  ask  me  who  of  alJ 
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powerful  cind  popuhir  wi iters  in  the  cause  of  error  had 
wrought  most  harm  to  their  race,  I  should  hesitate  in 
reply  whether  to  name  Voltaire  or  Byron,  or  the  last  most 
ingenious  and  most  venomous  of  ihe  degraded  philoso- 
phers of  Germany,  or  rather  Cervantes,  for  he  cast 
scorn  upon  the  holiest  principles  of  humanity — he,  of  all 
men,  most  helped  forward  the  terrible  change  in  the  sol- 
diers of  Europe,  from  the  spirit  of  Bayard  to  the  spirit  of 
Bonaparte*,  helped  to  change  loyalty  into  license,  protec 
tion  into  plunder,  truth  into  treachery,  chivalry  into  sel- 
fishness ;  and  since  his  time,  the  purest  impulses  and  the 
noblest  purposes  have  perhaps  been  oftener  stayed  by  the 
devil,  under  the  name  of  Quixotism,  than  under  any  other 
base  name  or  false  allegation. 

Quixotism,  or  Utopianism  :  that  is  another  of  the  devil's 
pet  words.  I  believe  the  quiet  admission  which  we  are  all 
of  us  so  ready  to  make,  that,  because  things  have  long 
been  wrong,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be  right,  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  sources  of  misery  and  crime  from 
which  this  world  suffers.  Whenever  you  hear  a  man  dis- 
suading you  from  attempting  to  do  well,  on  the  ground 
that  perfection  is  "  Utopian,"  beware  of  that  man.  Cast 
the  word  out  of  your  dictionary  altogether.     There  is  no 

*I  meaxi  no  Bcaadai  against  the  present  emperor  of  the  French,  whose 
truth  has,  I  believe,  been  as  conspicuous  in  the  late  political  negotiations, 
as  his  decision  and  prudence  have  been  throughout  the  whole  course  of  hif 
government 
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need  for  it.  Things  are  either  possible  or  impossible — you 
can  easily  determine  which,  in  any  given  state  of  human 
science.  If  the  thing  is  impossible,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  it ;  if  possible,  tiy  for  it.  It  is  very  Uto- 
pian to  hope  for  the  entire  doing  away  with  drunkenness 
and  misery  out  of  the  Canongate  ;  but  the  Utopianism  is 
not  our  business — the  work  is.  It  is  Utopian  to  hope  to 
give  every  child  in  this  kingdom  the  knowledge  of  God 
from  its  youth ;  but  the  Utopianism  is  not  our  business — 
the  work  is. 

I  have  delayed  you  by  the  consideration  of  these  two 
words,  only  in  the  fear  that  they  might  be  inaccuratel^i 
applied  to  the  plans  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you ;  for, 
though  they  were  Utopian,  and  though  they  were  romantic, 
they  might  be  none  the  worse  for  that.  But  they  aie 
neither.  Utopian  they  are  not ;  for  they  are  merely  a 
proposal  to  do  again  what  has  been  done  for  hundreds  of 
years  by  people  whose  wealth  and  power  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  ours  ; — and  romantic  they  are  not,  in  the 
sense  of  self-sacrificing  or  eminently  virtuous,  for  they  are 
merely  the  proposal  to  eac>»  of  vou  that  he  should  live  in 
a  handsomer  house  than  he  does  at  present,  by  substituting 
a  cheap  mode  of  ornamentation  for  a  costly  one.  You 
perhaps  fancied  that  architectural  beauty  was  a  very  costly 
thing.  Far  from  it.  It  is  architectural  ugliness  that  is 
costly.  In  the  modern  system  of  architecture,  decoration 
is  immoderately   expensive,   1  ecause   it  is  botl    WTongly 
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placed  and  wrongly  finished.  I  say  first,  wrongly  placed 
Modern  architects  decorate  the  tops  of  their  buildings. 
Mediaeval  ones  decorated  the  bottom.*  That  makes  ali 
the  difference  between  seeing  the  ornament  and  not  seeing 
jt.  If  you  bought,  some  pictures  to  decorate  such  a  room 
as  this,  where  would  you  put  them  ?  On  a  level  with  the 
eye,  I  suppose,  or  nearly  so  ?  Not  on  a  level  with  the 
chandelier?  If  you  were  determined  to  put  them  up 
there,  round  the  cornice,  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to 
buy  them  at  all.  You  would  merely  throw  your  money 
away.  And  the  fact  is,  that  your  money  is  being  thrown 
away  continually,  by  wholesale ;  and  while  you  are  dis- 
suaded, on  the  ground  of  expense,  from  building  beautiful 
windows  and  beautiful  doors,  you  are  continually  made  to 
pay  for  ornaments  at  the  tops  of  your  houses,  which,  foi 
all  the  use  they  are  of,  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon.  For 
instance,  there  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  more  studied  piece 
of  domestic  architecture  in  Edinburgh  than  the  street  in 
which  so  many  of  your  excellent  physicians  live- — Rutland 
Street.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  observed  its  architec- 
ture but  if  you  will  look  at  it  to-morrow,  you  will  see 
Ihat  a  heavy  and  close  balustrade  is  put  all  along  the  eavea 
of  the  houses.  Your  physicians  are  not,  I  suppose,  in  the 
habit  of  taking  academic  and  meditative  walks  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  ;  and,  if  not,  this  balustrade  is  alto- 

•  For  farther  confirmation  of  this  statement,  see  the  Addenda  at  ih« 
end  of  this  lecture 
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gether  useless, — nor  merely  useless,  for  you  will  find  it 
runs  directly  in  front  of  all  the  garret  windows,  thus  inter- 
fering  with  their  light,  and  blocking  out  their  view  of  the 
street.  All  that  the  parapet  is  meant  to  do,  is  to  give 
some  finish  to  the  facades,  and  the  inhabitants  have  thus 
been  made  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  a  piece  of  mere  decora- 
tion. Whether  ft  does  finish  the  facades  satisfactorily,  or 
whether  the  physicians  resident  in  the  street,  or  their 
patients,  are  in  anywise  edified  by  the  succession  of  pear- 
shaped  knobs  of  stone  on  their  house-tops,  I  leave  them 
to  tell  you,  only  do  not  fancy  that  the  design,  whatever  its 
success,  is  an  economical  one. 

But  this  is  a  very  slight  waste  of  money,  compared  to 
the  constant  habit  of  putting  careful  sculpture  at  the  tops 
of  houses.  A  temple  of  luxury  has  just  been  built  in 
London,  for  the  army  and  navy  club.  It  cost  £40,000 
exclusive  of  purchase  of  ground.  It  has  upon  it  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sculpture,  representing  the  gentle- 
men of  the  navy  as  little  boys  riding  upon  dolphins,  and 
he  gentlemen  of  the  army — I  couldn't  see  as  what — nor 
^an  anybody  ;  for  all  this  sculpture  is  put  up  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  where  the  gutter  should  be,  under  the  cornice. 
I  know  that  this  was  a  Greek  way  of  doing  things.  I 
can't  help  it :  that  does  not  make  it  a  wise  one.  "  Greeks 
might  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  couldn't  see,  but 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  shouldn't. 

Not  that  the  Greeks  threw  their  w^ork  away  as  we  do 
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As  far  as  I  know  Greek  buildings,  their  orriamentalion, 
though  often  bad,  is  always  bold  enough  and  large  enough 
to  be  visible  in  its  place.  It  .is  not  putting  ornament  high 
that  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  cutting  it  too  fine  to  be  seen, 
'wherever  it  is.  This  is  the  great  modern  mistake ;  you 
are  actually  at  twice  the  cost  which  would  produce  an 
impressive  ornament,  to  produce  a  contemptible  one  ;  you 
increase  the  price  of  your  buildings  by  one-half,  in  order 
to  mince  their  decoration  into  invisibility.  Walk  through 
yoMY  streets,  and  try  to  make  out  the  ornaments  on  the 
upper  parts  of  your  fine  buildings — (there  are  none  at  the 
bottoms  of  them.)  Don't  do  it  long,  or  you  will  all  come 
home  with  inflamed  eyes,  but  you  will  soon  discover  that 
you  can  see  nothing  but  confusion  in  ornaments  that  have 
cost  you  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  foot. 

Now  the  Gothic  builders  placed  their  decoration  on 
a  precisely  contrary  principle,  and  on  the  only  rational 
principle.  All  their  best  and  most  delicate  work  they  put 
on  the  foundation  of  the  building,  close  to  the  spectator, 
and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  they  put  ornaments 
large,  bold,  and  capable  of  being  plainly  seen  at  the 
necessary  distance.  A  single  example  will  enable  you  to 
understand  this  method  of  adaptation  perfectly.  The 
lower  part  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  built 
either  late  in  the  13th  or  early  in  the  14th  century,  is 
decorated  with  a  series  of  niches,  filled  by  statues  of  con- 
siclerable  size,  which  are  supported  apon  pedestals  within 
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about  eight  feet  of  the  ground.  In  general,  pedestals  ol 
this  kind  are  supported  on  some  projecting  portion  of  thf 
basement ;  but  at  Lyons,  owing  to  other  arrangements  of 
the  architecture  into  which  I  have  no  time  to  enter,  they 
are  merely  projecting  tablets,  or  flat-bottomed  brackets  of 
stone,  projecting  from  the  wall.  Each  bracket  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  square,  and  is  shaped  thus  {Jig.  13.),  show- 
ing to  the  spectator,  as  he  walks  beneath,  the  flat  bottom 
of  each  bracket,  quite  in  the  shade,  but  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  eye,  and  lighted  by  the  reflected  light  from  the 
oavement.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  round 
the  great  entrance  is  covered  with  bas-relief,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but  the  architect  appears  to  have  been  jealous 
of  the  smallest  space  which  was  well  within  the  range  of 
sight ;  and  the  bottom  of  every  bracket  is  decorated  also — 
nor  that  slightly,  but  decorated  with  no  fewer  than  sia 
figures  eachf  besides  a  flower  bwder^  in  a  space,  as  I  said, 
not  quite  afoot  and  a  half  square.  The  shape  of  the  field 
to  be  decorated  being  a  kind  of  quatrefoil,  as  shown  in  fig. 
13.,  four  small  figures  are  placed,  one  in  each  foil,  and 
two  largier  ones  in  the  centre.  I  had  only  time,  in  passing 
through  the  town,  to  make  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  angles 
of  these  pedestals ;  that  sketch  I  have  enlarged,  in  order 
that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
sculpture.  Here  is  the  enlargement  of  it  {fig,  15.).  Now 
observe,  this  is  one  of  the  angles  of  the  bottom  of  a 
Dcdestal,  not  two  feet  broad,  on  the  outside  of  a  Gothic 
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building;  it   contains   only  one  of  the   four  little  figures 
which  form  those  angles  ;  and  it  shows  you  the  head  onl} 
of  one  of  the  larger  figures   in    the    centre.      Yet  just 
observe  how  much  design,  how  much  wonderful  co:npo- 
sition,  there  is  in  this  mere  fragment  of  a  building  of  the 
great  times  ;   a  fragment,  literally  no  larger  than  a  school- 
boy could  strike  off  in  wantonness  with  a  stick  :  and  yel 
I  cannot  tell  you  how"  much  care  has  been  spent — not  sc 
much  on  the  execution,  for  it  does  not  take  much  trouble 
to  execute  well  on  so  small  a  scale — but  on  the  design,  of 
this  minute  fragmenc.     You  see  it  is  composed  of  a  branch 
of  wild  roses,  which  switches  round  at  the  angle,  embrac 
ing  the  minute  figure  of  the  bishop,  and  terminates  in  a 
spray  reaching  nearly  to  the   head  of  the   large  figure. 
You    will   observe    how   beautifully   that   figure    is    thus 
pointed  to  by  the  spray  of  rose,  and  how  all  the  leaves 
around  it  in  the  same  manner  are  subservient  to  the  grace 
of  its  action.     Look,  if  I  hide  one  line,  or  one  rosebud, 
how  the  whole  is  injured,  and  how  much  there  is  to  study 
in  the  detail  of  it.     Look  at  this  little  diamond  crown, 
with  a  lock  of  the  hair  escaping  from  beneath  it ;  and  at 
the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  tiny  leaf  at  a,  is  set  in  the 
ingle  to  prevent  its  harshness  ;  and  having  examined  this 
well,  consider  what  a  treasure  of  thought  there  is  in  a 
cathedral  front,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  every  inch  of  which 
is  wrought  with  sculpture  like  this  !     And  every  front  of 
aur  thirteenth  centurv  cathedrals  is  inwrought  vsith  sculp 
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ure  of  this  quality  !  And  yet  you  quietly  allow  your- 
lelvcs  to  be  told  that  the  men  who  thus  wrought  were 
barbarians,  and  that  your  architects  are  wiser  and  bettei 
in  covering-  your  walls  with  sculpture  of  this  kind  (Jig.  14 
plate  8.). 

Walk  round  your  Edinburgh  buildings,  and  look  at  the 
height  of  youi  eye,  what  you  will  get  from  them.  Nothing 
but  square-cut  stone — square-cut  stone — a  wilderness  of 
square-cut  stone  for  ever  and  for  ever  ;  so  that  your  houses 
look  like  prisons,  and  truly  are  so ;  for  the  worst  feature 
of  Greek  architecture  is,  indeed,  not  its  costliness,  but  its 
tyranny.  These  square  stones  are  not  prisons  of  the  body, 
but  graves  of  the  soul ;  for  the  very  men  who  could  do 
sculpture  like  this  of  Lyons  for  you  are  here  !  still  here,  in 
your  despised  workmen :  the  race  has  not  degenerated,  it 
is  you  who  have  bound  them  down,  and  buried  them  be- 
neath your  Greek  stones.  There  would  be  a  resurrection 
of  them,  as  of  renewed  souls,  if  you  would  only  lift  the 
weight  of  these  weary  walls  from  off  their  hearts.* 

But  I  am  leaving  the  point  immediately  in  question, 
which,  you  will  remember,  was  the  proper  adaptation  of 
ornament  to  its  distance  from  the  eye  I  have  given  you 
one  example  of  Gothic  ornament,  meant  to  be  seen  close ; 
now  let  me  give  you  one  of  Gothic  ornament  intended  to 
be  seen  far  off.     Here  {Jig.  16.)  is  a  sketch  of  £  niche  at 

*  This  subject  is  farther  pursued  in  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  tbii 
Lecture. 
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A.miens  Cathedral,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  on  thf 
facade,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  Now  observe,  in  the 
ornament  close  to  the  eye,  you  had  six  figures  and  a  whole 
wreath  of  roses  in  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half  square 
but  in  the  ornament  sixty  feet  from  the  eye,  you  have  now 
only  ten  or  twelve  large  leaves  in  a  space  of  eight  feel 
square !  and  note  also  that  now  there  is  no  attempt  what 
soever  at  the  refinement  of  line  and  finish  of  edge  which 
there  was  in  the  other  example.  The  sculptor  knew,  that 
at  the  height  of  this  niche,  people  would  not  attend  to  the 
delicate  lines,  and  that  the  broad  shadows  would  catch  the 
eye  instead.  He  has  therefore  left,  as  you  see,  rude  square 
edges  to  his  niche,  and  carved  his  leaves  as  massively  and 
broadly  as  possible ;  and  yet,  observe  how  dexterously  he 
has  given  you  a  sense  of.  delicacy  and  minuteness  in  the 
work,  by  mingling  these  small  leaves  among  the  large  ones. 
f  made  this  sketch  from  a  photograph,  and  the  spot  in 
which  these  leaves  occurred  was  obscure ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, used  those  of  the  Oxalis  acetosella,  of  which  the 
quaint  form  is  always  interesting. 

And  you  see  by  this  example  also  what  I  meant  just  now 
by  saying,  that  our  own  ornamimt  was  not  only  wrongly 
placed,  but  wrongly  finished.  The  very  quahties  which 
fit  this  leaf-decoration  for  due  effect  upon  the  eye,  are 
tliose  which  would  conduce  to  economy  in  its  execution.  A 
more  expensive  ornament  wou.d  be  less  effective;  and  it 
is  the  very  price  we  pay  for  finishing  our  decorations  whiob 
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spoils  our  architecture.  And  the  curious  thing  is,  thai 
while  you  all  appreciate,  and  that  far  too  highly,  what  is 
called  "  the  bold  style"  in  painting,  you  cannot  apprecialf 
it  in  sculpture.  You  like  a  hurried,  broad,  dashing  mai.neir 
of  execution  in  a  watercolour  'drawing,  though  that  may  be 
seen  as  near  as  you  choose,  and  yet  you  refuse  ti  admit 
the  nobleness  of  a  bold,  simple,  and  dashing  stroke  o^^  the 
hisel  in  work  which  is  to  be  seen  forty  fathoms  off.  Be 
assured  that  "  handling"  is  as  great  a  thing  in  marble  as  in 
paint,  and  that  the  power  of  producing  a  masterly  effect 
with  few  touches  is  as  essential  in  an  architect  as  in  a 
draughtsman,  though  indeed  that  power  is  never  perfectlv 
attained  except  by  those  who  possess  the  power  of  giving 
the  highest  finish  when  there  is  occasion. 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  a  weightier  charge  to  be 
brought  against  our  modern  Pseudo-Greek  ornamentation. 
[t  is,  first,  wrongly  placed ;  secondly,  wrongly  finished  ; 
and,  thirdly  utterly  without  meaning.  Observe  in  these 
two  Gothic  ornaments,  and  in  every  other  ornament  that 
ever  was  carved  in  the  great  Gothic  times,  there  is  a  defi 
nite  aim  at  the  representation  of  some  natural  object.  In 
fig.  15  you  have  an  exquisite  group  of  rose- stems,  with 
the  flowers  and  buds;  in  Jig,  16.,  various  wild  weeds, 
especially  the  Geranium  pratense ;  in  every  case  you  have 
an  approximation  to  a  natural  form,  and  an  unceasing 
rariety  of  suggestion.  But  how  much  of  nature  have  you 
m  your  Greek  buiMings?     I  will  show  ycu,  taking  foB 
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an  example  the  best  you  have  latel}  built ,  and,  in  doing 
so.  I  trust  that  nothing  that  I  say  will  be  thought  to  have 
any  personal  purpose,  and  that  the  architect  of  the  building 
m  question  w^ill  forgive  me  ;  for  it  is  just  because  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  style  that  I  think  it  more  fair  to  use 
It  for  an  example.  If  the  building  were  a  bad  one  of  the 
kind,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  instance ;  and  I  hope,  there 
fore,  that  in  speaking  of  the  institution  on  the  mound,  just 
in  progress,  I  shall  be  understood  as  meaning  rather  a 
compliment  to  its  architect  than  otherwise.  It  is  not  his 
fault  that  we  force  him  to  build  in  the  Greek  manner. 

Now,  according  to  the  orthodox  practice  in  modern  archi- 
tecture, the  most  delicate  and  minute  pieces  of  sculpture 
on  that  building  are  at  the  very  top  of  it,  just  under  its 
gutter.  You'^cannot  see  them  in  a  dark  day,  and  perhaps 
may  never,  to  this  hour,  have  noticed  them  at  all.  But 
there  they  are  :  sixty-six  finished  heads  of  hons,  all  ex 
actly  the  same  ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose,  executed  on 
some  noble  Greek  type,  too  noble  to  allow  any  modest 
Modern  to  think  of  improving  upon  it.  But  whether  exe 
cuted  on  a  Greek  type  or  no,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  as 
there  are  sixty-six  of  them  alike,  and  on  so  important  a 
building  as  that  which  is  to  contain  your  school  of  design, 
and  which  is  the  principal  example  of  the  Athenian  style 
in  modern  Athens,  there  must  be  something  especially 
admirable  in  them,  and  deserving  your  most  attentive  con 
lemplation.     In  order,  therefore,  that  you  might  hive  a 
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fair  opportunity  of  estimating  their  beauty,  [  was  desirous 
of  getting  a  sketch  of  a  real  lion's  head  to  compare  with 
them,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Millais  kindly  offered  to  draA^ 
both  the  one  and  the  other  for  me.  You  have  not,  hov/ 
ever,  at  present,  a  lion  in  your  zoological  collection  ;  an  J 
it  being,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  first  principle  of 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  well  as  essential  to  my  object  in  the 
present  instance,  that  no  drawing  should  be  made  except 
from  nature  itself,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
tiger's  head,  which,  however,  will  answer  my  puipose  just 
Hs  well,  in  enabling  you  to  compare  a  piece  of  true,  faith 
ful,  and  natural  work  with  modern  architectural  sculpture 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  Mr.  Millais'  drawing  from  the 
living  beast  {Jig.  17.).  I  have  not  the  least  fear  but  that 
you  will  at  once  acknowledge  its  truth  and  feel  its  power. 
Prepare  yourselves  next  for  the  Grecian  sublimity  of  the 
ideal  beast,  from  the  cornice  of  your  schools  of  design 
Behold  it  (%.  18.). 

Now  we  call  ourselves  civilized  and  refined  m  matters 
of  art,  but  1  assure  you  it  is  seldom  that,  in  the  very  basest 
and  coarsest  grotesques  of  the  inferior  Gothic  workmen, 
anything  so  contemptible  as  this  head  can  be  ever  found 
TTiei/  only  sink  into  such  a  failure  accidentally,  and  in  a 
single  instance  ;  and  we,  in  our  civilization,  repeat  this 
noble  piece  of  work  threescore  and  six  times  over,  as  r.ot 
being  able  to  invent  anything  else  so  good  !  Do  not  think 
Mr    Millais   has   caricatured   it.     It  is   drawn  with  the 
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strictest  fidelity  ;  photograph  one  of  the  heads  to-iiioik-ow 
and  you  will  find  the  photograph  tell  you  the  same  tale. 
r*f either  imagine  that  this  is  an  unusual  example  of  mo« 
dern  work.  Your  banks  and  public  offices  are  covoied 
with  ideal  lions'  heads  in  every  direction,  and  you  will  find 
them  all  just  as  bad  as  this.  And,  farther,  note  that  the 
admission  of  such  barbarous  types  of  sculpture  is  not 
hnerely  ridiculous ;  it  is  seriously  harmful  to  your  powers 
of  perceiving  truth  or  beauty  of  any  kind  or  at  any  time 
Imagine  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  your  children  of  having 
such  representations  of  a  lion's  head  as  this  thrust  upon 
them  perpetually ;  and  consider  what  a  different  effect 
might  be  produced  upon  them  if,  instead  of  this  barren  and 
insipid  absurdity,  every  boss  on  your  buildings  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  workman's  best  ability,  a  faithful  rendering 
of  the  form  of  some  existing  animal,  so  that  all  their  walls 
were  so  many  pages  of  natural  history.  And,  finally, 
consider  the  difference,  with  respect  to  the  mind  of  the 
workman  himself,  between  being  kept  all  nis  life  carving, 
by  sixties,  and  forties,  and  thirties,  repetitions  of  one  false 
and  futile  model — and  being  sent,  for  every  piece  of  work 
lie  had  to  execute,  to  make  a  stern  and  faithful  study  fronri 
tome  living  creature  of  God. 

And  this  last  consideration  enables  me  to  press  this  sub 
ject  on  you  on  far  higher  grounds  than  I  have  done  yet. 

1  have  hitherto  appealed  only  to  your  national  pride,  oi 
o  your  common  sense  ;  but  surely  I  should  treat  a  ScQt 
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tish  audience  with  indignity  if  I  appealed  not  finally  to 
something  higher  than  either  of  them — to  their  religious 
principles. 

You  know  how  often  it  is  difficult  to  be  wisely  chari 
table,  to  do  good  without  multiplying  the  sources  of  evil 
Vou  know  that  to  give  alms  is  nothing  unless  you  give 
thought  also ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  written,  not 
"  blessed  is  he  that  feedeth  the  poor,"  but,  *'  blessed  is  he 
that  coiisidereth  the  poor."  And  you  know  that  a  little 
thought  and  a  little  kindness  are  often  worth  more  than  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Now  this  charity  of  thought  is  not  merely  to  be»  exer- 
cised towards  the  poor ;  it  is  to  be  exercised  towards  all 
men.  There  is  assuredly  no  action  of  our  social  life, 
however  unimportant,  which,  by  kindly  thought,  may  nol 
be  made  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  others ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  spend  the  smallest  sum  of  njoney,  for 
any  not  absolutely  necessary  purpose,  without  a  grave 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  manner  of  spending  it.  The 
object  we  ourselves  covet  may,  indeed,  be  desirable  and 
harmless,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  the  providing 
us  with  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  very  prejudicial  occupation 
to  some  one  else.  And  then  it  becomes  instantly  a  moral 
question,  whether  we  are  to  indulge  ourselves  or  not. 
Whatever  we  wish  to  buy,  we  ought  first  to  consider  not 
aikly  if  the  tlnng  be  fit  for  us,  h\iX  il  the  manuiactuie  of  it 
be  a  who  esome  and  happy  one  ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  the 
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sum  we  are  going  to  spend  will  do  as  much  good  spent  in 
this  way  as  it  would  if  spent  in  any  other  way.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  not  time  to  consider  al]  this  before 
we  make  a  purchase.  But  no  time  could  be  spent  in  a 
more  important  duty ,  and  God  never  imposes  a  dut} 
without  giving  the  time  to  do  it.  Let  us,  however,  only 
acknowledge  the  principle  ; — once  make  up  your  mind  U 
allow  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  your  purchases  to 
regulate  the  Jdnd  of  your  purchase,  and  you  will  soon 
easily  find  grounds  enough  to  decide  upon.  The  plea  ol 
Ignorance  will  never  take  away  our  responsibilities  It  is 
written,  "If  thou  sayest.  Behold  we  knew  it  not;  doth 
not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?" 

I  could  press  this  on  you  at  length,  but  I  hasten  to 
apply  the  principle  to  the  subject  of  art.  I  will  do  so 
broadly  at  first,  and  then  come  to  architecture.  Knormous 
sums  are  spent  annually  by  this  country  in  what  is  called 
patronage  of  art,  but  in  what  is  for  the  most  part  merely 
buying  what  strikes  our  fancies.  True  and  judicious 
patronage  there  is  indeed  ;  many  a  work  of  art  is  bought 
by  those  who  do  not  care  for  its  possession,  to  assist  the 
strugghng  artist,  or  relieve  the  unsuccessful  one.  But  for 
the  most  part,  I  fear  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
buying  simply  what  we  like  best,  wholly  irrespective  of 
any  good  to  be  done,  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  schools 
of  the  country      Now  let  us  remember,  that  every  farthing 
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we  spend  on  objects  of  art  has  influence  over  men  s  minds 
and  spirits,  far  more  than  over  their  bodies.  By  the 
purchase  of  every  print  which  hangs  on  your  walls,  of 
every  cup  out  of  which  you  drink,  and  every  table  off 
which  you  eat  your  bread,  you  are  educating  a  mass  of 
men  in  one  way  or  another.  You  are  either  employing 
them  healthily  or  unwholesomely ;  you  are  making  then' 
lead  happy  or  unhappy  lives ;  you  are  leading  them  tf 
look  at  nature,  and  to  love  her — to  think,  to  feel,  to  enjoy, 
-or  you  are  blinding  them  to  nature,  and  keeping  them 
bound,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  mechanical  and  monoto 
nous  employments.  We  shall  all  be  asked  one  day,  why 
we  did  not  think  more  of  this. 

Well  but,  you  will  say,  how  can  we  decide  what  we 
ought  to  buy,  but  by  our  likings  ?  You  would  not  have 
us  buy  what  we  don't  like  ?  No,  but  I  would  have  you 
thoroughly  sure  that  there  is  an  absolute  right  and  wrong 
in  all  art,  and  try  to  find  out  the  right,  and  like  that ;  and, 
secondly,  sometimes  to  sacrifice  a  careless  preference  or 
fancy,  to  what  you  know  is  for  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
creatures.  For  instance,  when  you  spend  a  guinea  upon 
an  engraving,  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  paid  a  man 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  sit  at  a  dirty  table,  in  a 
dirty  room,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid,  stooping  over 
a  steel  plate,  on  which,  by  the  help  of  a  magni-fy'ng  glass, 
ne  is,  one  by  one,  laboriously  cutting  out  certaii  notchea 
und  scratches,  of  which  the  effect  is  to  be  the  copy  of 
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another  man's  work.  You  cannot  suppose  vou  have  done 
a  very  charitable  thing  in  this  !  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
eve:  you  buy  a  small  watercclour  drawing,  you  have 
employed  a  man  happily  and  healthily,  working  in  a  clean 
room  (if  he  likes),  or  more  probably  still,  out  in  the  pure 
country  and  fresh  air,  thinking  about  something,  and 
learning  something  every  moment ;  not  straining  his  eye- 
sight, nor  breaking  his  back,  but  working  m  ease  and 
happiness.  Therefore  if  you  can  like  a  modest  water 
colour  better  than  an  elaborate  engraving,  do.  There 
may  indeed  be  engravings  which  are  worth  the  suffering 
it  costs  to  produce  them ;  but  at  all  events,  engravings  of 
public  dinners  and  laying  of  foundation  stones,  and  such 
things,  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  engraving  ought  to 
be  a  first-rate  picture  of  a  first-rate  subject  to  be  worth 
buying.  Farther,  I  know  that  many  conscientious  persons 
are  desirous  of  encouraging  art,  but  feel  at  the  same  time 
that  their  judgment  is  not  certain  enough  to  secure  then 
choice  of  the  best  kind  of  art.  To  such  persons  I  would 
now  especially  address  myself,  fully  admitting  the  great 
ness  of  their  difficulty.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  painting  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  desira- 
ble thing  to  encourage  bad  painting.  One  bad  paintei 
makes  anoiher,  and  one  bad  painting  will  often  spoil  a 
f^reat  many  healthy  judgments.  I  could  name  popular 
painters  now  living,  who  have  retarded  the  taste  of  thcii 
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generation  by  twenty  years.  Unless,  therefore  we  are 
certain  not  merely  that  we  like  a  painting,  but  that  we  are 
right  hi  liking  it,  we  should  never  buy  it.  For  there  is  one 
way  of  spending  money  which  is  perfectly  safe,  and  in 
which  we  may  be  absolutely  sure  of  doing  good.  I  mean, 
by  paying  for  simple  sculpture  of  natural  objects,  chiefly 
flowers  and  animals.  You  are  aware  that  the  possibilities 
of  error  in  sculpture  are  much  less  than  in  painting ;  it  is 
altogether  an  easier  and  simpler  art,  invariably  attaining 
perfection  long  before  painting,  in  the  progress  of  a  national 
mind.  It  may  indeed  be  corrupted  by  false  taste,  or 
thrown  into  erroneous  forms ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
feebleness  of  a  sculptor  is  shown  in  imperfection  and  rude- 
ness, rather  than  in  definite  error.  He  does  not  reach  the 
fineness  of  the  forms  of  nature ;  but  he  approaches  them 
truly  up  to  a  certain  point,  or,  if  not  so,  at  all  events  an 
nonest  efl^ort  will  continually  improve  him  :  so  that  if  we 
set  a  simple  natural  form  before  him,  and  tell  him  to  copy 
it,  we  are  sure  w^e  have  given  him  a  wholesome  and  useful 
piece  of  education  ;  but  if  we  told  him  to  paint  it,  he 
might,  with  all  the  honesty  in  the  world,  paint  it  wrongly 
and  falsely,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

So  much  for  the  workman.  But  the  workman  is  not 
the  only  person  concerned.  Observe  farther,  that  when 
you  buy  a  print,  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  confined  to  your 
self  and  to  vour  friends.     But  if  you  carve  a  piecci  of  stone 
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and  put  it  on  the  outside  of  your  house,  it  wil  give  pleasure 
to  every  person  who  passes  along  the  st;eet— to  an  innu 
merable  multitude,  instead  of  a  few. 

Nay  but,  you  say,  we  ourselves  shall  not  be  benefited 
6y  the  sculpture  on  the  outsides  of  our  houses.  Yes,  you 
will,  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  for,  observe  farther, 
that  architecture  differs  from  painting  peculiarly  in  being 
;in  art  of  accumulation.  The  prints  bought  by  your  friends 
and  hung  up  in  their  houses,  have  no  collateral  effect 
with  yours  :  they  must  be  separately  examined,  and  if 
ever  they  were  hung  side  by  side,  they  would  rather  injure 
than  assist  each  other's  effect.  But  the  sculpture  on  youi 
friend's  house  unites  in  effect  with  that  on  your  own. 
The  two  houses  form  one  grand  mass — far  grander  than 
either  separately ;  much  more  if  a  third  be  added — and  a 
fourth  ;  much  more  if  the  whole  street — if  the  whole  city — 
join  in  the  solemn  harmony  of  sculpture.  Your  separate 
possessions  of  pictures  and  prints  are  to  you  as  if  you  sang 
pieces  of  music  with  your  single  voices  in  your  own  houses. 
But  your  architecture  would  be  as  if  you  all  sang  together 
in  one  mighty  choir.  In  the  separate  picture,  it  ''s  rare 
that  there  exists  any  very  high  source  of  sublime  emotion  ; 
but  the  great  concerted  music  of  the  streets  of  the  city 
vvhen  turret  rises  over  turret,  and  casement  frowns  beyond 
casement,  and  tower  succeeds  to  tower  along  the  farthest 
ridges  of  the  inhabited  hills, — this  is  a  sublimity  of  which 
yon  can  at  present  form  no  conception ;  and  capable,  1 
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bolieve,  of  exciting  almost  the  deepest  emotior.  i\  at  art  cai 
ever  strike  from  the  bosoms  of  men. 

And  justly  the  deepest :  for  it  is  a  law  of  God  and  of 
nature,  that  your  pleasures — as  your  virtues — shall  be  en 
hanced  by  mutual  aid.  As,  by  joining  hand  in  hand,  you 
can  sustain  each  other  best,  so,  hand  in  hand,  you  can 
delight  each  other  best.  And  there  is  indeed  a  charm  and 
sacredness  in  street  architecture  which  must  be  wanting 
oven  to  that  of  the  temple  :  it  is  a  little  thing  for  men  to 
unite  in  the  forms  of  a  religious  service,  but  it  is  much  for 
them  to  unite,  like  true  brethren,  in  the  arts  and  offices  of 
their  daily  lives. 

And  now,  I  can  conceive  only  of  one  objection  as  likely 
still  to  arise  in  your  minds,  which  I  must  briefly  meet 
Your  pictures,  and  other  smaller  works  of  art,  you  can 
carry  with  you,  wherever  you  live  ;  your  house  must  be 
'eft  behind.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  wandering  habits 
which  have  now  become  almost  necessary  to  our  existence, 
lie  more  at  the  root  of  our  bad  architecture  than  any  other 
character  of  modern  times.  We  always  look  upon  our 
houses  as  mere  temporary  lodgings.  We  are  always 
noping  to  get  larger  and  finer  ones,  or  are  forced,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  live  where  we  do  not  choose,  and  in  con 
tinual  expectation  of  changing  our  place  of  abode.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  unavoida- 
ble ;  bat  let  us  remember  it  is  an  evil ;  and  that  so  far  as  it 
is  avoidable,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  check  the  impulse 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  lead  you  at  present  into  any  considera 
tion  of  a  matter  so  closely  touching  your  private  interests 
tind  feelings ;  but  it  surely  is  a  subject  for  serious  thought 
whether  it  might  not  be  better  for  many  of  us,  if,  on  at- 
taining a  certain  position  in  life,  we  determined,  with  God's 
permission,  to  choose  a  home  in  w^hich  to  live  and  die, — a 
home  not  to  be  increa,sed  by  adding  stone  to  stone  and 
field  to  field,  but  which,  being  enough  for  all  our  wishes 
at  that  period,  we  should  resolve  to  be  satisfied  with  for 
ever.  Consider  this  ;  and  also,  whether  we  ought  not  to 
be  more  in  the  habit  of  seeking  honour  from  our  descend- 
ants than  our  ancestors ;  thinking  it  better  to  be  nobl) 
remembered  than  nobly  born;  and  striving  so  to  live,  that 
our  sons,  and  our  sons'  sons,  for  ages  to  come,  might  still 
lead  their  children  reverently  to  the  doors  out  of  which  we 
had  been  carried  to  the  grave,  saying,  "  Look :  This  was 
his  house  :  This  was  his  chamber." 

I  believe  that  you  can  bring  forward  no  other  serious 
objection  to  the  principles  for  which  I  am  pleading.  They 
are  so  simple,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  so  incontrovertible,  that 
I  trust  you  will  not  leave  this  room  without  determining, 
as  you  have  opportunity,  to  do  something  to  advance  this 
.ong-neglected  art  of  domestic  architecture.  The  reasons 
I  have  laid  before  you  would  have  weight,  even  were  I  to 
ask  you  to  go  to  some  considerable  expenditure  beyond 
what  yi)u  at  present  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  such  pur- 
poses ;  but  nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  the  diver 
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fiionof  expenditures,  at  present  scattered  and  unconsidered 
into  a  single  and  effective  channel.  Nay,  the  mere  inter- 
est of  the  money  which  we  are  accustomed  to  keep  dor 
mant  by  us  in  the  form  of  plate  and  jewellery,  would 
alone  be  enough  to  sustain,  a  school  of  magnificent  archi 
lecture.  And  although,  in  highly  wrought  plate,  and  in 
finely  designed  jewellery,  noble  art  may  occasionally  exist, 
yet  in  general  both  jewels  and  services  of  silver  are  mat- 
ters of  ostentation,  much  more  than  sources  of  intellectual 
pleasure.  There  are  also  many  evils  connected  with 
them — they  are  a  care  to  their  possessors,  a  temptation  to 
the  dishonest,  and  a  trouble  and  bitterness  to  the  poor.  So 
that  I  cannot  but  think  that  part  of  the  wealth  which  now 
lies  buried  in  these  doubtful  luxuries,  might  most  wisely 
and  kindly  be  thrown  into  a  form  which  would  give  per- 
petual pleasure,  not  to  its  possessor  only,  but  to  thousands 
besides,  and  neither  tempt  the  unprincipled,  nor  inflame 
the  envious,  nor  mortify  the  poor ;  while,  supposing  that 
your  own  dignity  was  dear  to  you,  this,  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  would  be  more  impressed  upon  others  by  the  nobleness 
of  your  house-walls  than  by  the  glistening  of  your  side- 
boards. 

And  even  supposing  that  some  additional  expenditure 
were  required  for  this  purpose,  are  we  irdeed  so  much 
poorer  than  our  ancestors,  that  we  cannot  now,  in  all  the 
power  of  Britain,  aflford  to  do  what  was  done  by  ever}/ 
small  republic,  by  every  independent  city,  in  tl  e  middia 
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aa^es,  throughout  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ?  1  am  not 
aware  of  a  vestige  of  domestic  architecture,  belonging  lo 
the  great  mediaeval  periods,  which,  according  to  its  mate- 
rial and  character,  is  not  richly  decorated.  But  look  here 
[Jig.  19.),  look  to  what  an  extent  decoration  has  been  car 
ried  in  the  domestic  edifices  of  a  city,  I  suppose  not  much 
superior  in  importance,  commercially  speaking,  to  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  or  Birmingham — namely,  Rouen,  in 
Normandy.  This  is  ?, garret  window,  still  existing  there, — 
a  garret  window  built  by  William  de  Bourgtheroude  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  I  show  it  to  you,  first,  as 
a  proof  of  what  may  be  made  of  the  features  of  domestic 
buildings  we  are  apt  to  disdain  ;  and  secondly,  as  anothei 
example  of  a  beautiful  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  filled  by 
the  solid  shield  of  stone,  and  enclosing  a  square  casement. 
It  is  indeed  a  peculiarly  rich  and  beautiful  instance,  but  it 
is  a  type  of  which  many  examples  still  exist  in  France,  and 
of  which  many  once  existed  in  your  own  Scotland,  of  rude: 
work  indeed,  but  admirable  always  in  effect  upon  the  out 
line  of  the  building.* 

I  do  not,  however,  hope  that  you  will  often  be  able  to  go 
as  far  as  this  in  decoration ;  in  fact  I  would  rather  recom 

•  One  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  I  know  of  this  kind  of  window  i« 
In  the  ancient  bouse  of  the  Maxwells,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Maxwell 
of  Polloo.  I  had  not  seen  it  when  I  gave  this  lecture,  or  I  should  have 
preferred  it,  fta  an  example,  to  that  of  Rouen,  with  reference  to  modem 
poislbilitieB  of  imitation, 

4* 
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mend  a  simpler  style  to  you,  founded  on  earlier  examples 
hut,  if  pDssible,  aided  by  colour,  introduced  in  Tarious 
kinds  of  naturally  coloured  stones.  I  have  observed  thai 
yojr  Scottish  lapidaries  have  admirable  taste  and  skill  ir. 
the  disDOsition  of  the  pebbles  of  your  brooches  and  other 
ornaments  of  dress ;  and  I  have  not  the  icast  doubt  that 
the  genius  of  your  country  would,  if  directed  to  this  par- 
ticular style  of  architecture,  produce  vv^orks  as  beautiful  aa 
they  would  be  thoroughly  national.  The  Gothic  of  Flo- 
rence, which  owes  at  least  the  half  of  its  beauty  to  the 
art  of  inlaying,  would  furnish  you  with  exquisite  exam- 
ples ;  its  sculpture  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  which  was 
ever  produced  by  the  Gothic  schools ;  but,  besides  this 
rich  sculpture,  all  its  flat  surfaces  are  inlaid  with  coloured 
stones,  much  being  done  with  a  green  serpentine,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  Genoa.  You  have, 
I  believe,  large  beds  of  this  rock  in  Scotland,  and  other 
stones  besides,  peculiarly  Scottish,  calculated  to  form  as 
noble  a  school  of  colour  as  ever  existed.* 

And,  now,  I  have  but  two  things  more  to  say  to  you  in 
conclusion. 

Most  of  the  lecturers  whom  you  allow  to  address  you, 
lay  before  you  views  of  the  sciences  <^^hey  profess,  which 

*  A  series  of  four  examples  of  designs  for  windows  was  exhibited  a1 
this  point  of  the  lecture,  but  I  have  not  engraved  them,  as  they  were  ha» 
tily  made  for  the  purposes  of  momentary  illustration,  and  are  not  such  an 
i  ehoose  to  publish  or  perpetuate. 
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are  either  generally  received,  or  incontrovertible.  \  come 
before  you  at  a  disadvantage  ;  for  I  cannot  conscientiouslj 
telJ  you  anything  about  architecture  but  what  is  at  van 
ance  with  all  commonly  received  views  upon  the  subject. 
I  come  before  you,  professedly  to  speak  of  things  forgotten 
01  thmgs  disputed ;  and  I  lay  before  you,  not  accepted 
principles,  but  questions  at  issue.  Of  those  questions  you 
are  to  be  the  judges,  and  to  you  I  appeal.  You  must  not, 
when  you  leave  this  room,  if  you  feel  doubtful  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said,  refer  yourselves  to  some  architect  of 
established  reputation,  and  ask  him  whether  I  am  right  or 
not.  You  might  as  well,  had  you  lived  in  the  16th  cen 
tury,  have  asked  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  his  opinion 
of  the  first  reformer.  I  deny  his  jurisdiction  ;  I  refuse  his 
decision.  I  call  upon  you  to  be  Bereans  in  architecture, 
as  you  are  in  religion,  and  to  search  into  these  things  for 
yourselves.  Remember  that,  however  candid  a  man  may 
oe,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him,  when  his  career  in 
life  has  been  successful,  to  turn  suddenly  on  the  highway 
and  to  declare  that  all  he  has  learned  has  been  false,  and 
all  he  has  done,  worthless ;  yet  nothing  less  than  such  a 
declaration  as  this  must  be  made  by  nearly  every  existing 
architect,  before  he  admitted  the  truth  of  one  word  that  I 
have  said  to  you  this  evening.  You  must  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  hear  my  opinions  attacked  with  all  the  viru- 
ence  of  estaldished  interest,  and  all  the  pertinacity  of 
confirraed  prejudice  ;  you  will  hear  them  made  the  subject*- 
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of  every  species  of  satire  and  invective  ;  but  one  kind  oi 
opposition  to  thorn  you  will  never  hear;  you  will  nevei 
hear  thenri  met  by  quiet,  steady,  rational  argument ;  fo: 
that  IS  the  one  way  in  which  they  cannot  be  met.  Yob 
will  constantly  hear  me  accused — you  yourselves  may  be 
the  first  to  accuse  me — of  presumption  in  speaking  thus 
confidently  against  the  established  authority  of  ages 
Presumption  !  Yes,  if  I  had  spoken  on  my  own  author 
ity  ;  but  1  have  appealed  to  two  incontrovertible  and  irre 
fragable  witnesses, — to  the  nature  that  is  around  you — to 
the  reason  that  is  within  you.  And  if  you  are  wilhng  ir 
this  matter  to  take  the  voice  of  authority  against  that  ol 
nature  and  of  reason,  take  it  in  other  things  also.  Tak^ 
it  in  religion,  as  you  do  in  architecture.  It  is  not  by  i 
Scottish  audience, — not  by  the  descendants  of  the  Re 
former  and  the  Covenanter — that  I  expected  to  be  me 
with  a  refusal  to  believe  that  the  world  might  possibl} 
have  been  wrong  for  three  hundred  years,  in  their  ways  ol 
carving  stones  and  setting  up  of  pillars,  when  they  know 
that  they  were  wrong  for  twelve  hundred  years,  in  thei" 
marking  how  the  roads  divided,  that  led  to  Hell  an 
Heaven. 

You  must  expect  at  first  that  there  will  be  difl^cultiei 
and  mconsistencies  in  carrying  out  the  new  style ;  but 
they  will  soon  be  conquered  if  you  attempt  not  too  much 
at  once.  Do  not  be  afraid  3f  ircongruities,— do  not  thinl< 
of  unities  of  effect.     Introduce  your  Goth  a  line  by  lia? 
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and  stone  hy  stone  ;  never  mind  mixing  it  with  youi 
present  architecture  ;  your  existing  houses  will  be  n3nr 
the  worse  for  having  little  bits  of  better  w^ork  fitted  t( 
them  ;  build  a  porch,  or  point  a  window,  if  you  can  dc 
nothing  else  ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the  glory  of  Got})ic 
rtrchitecture  that  it  can  do  anything.  Whatever  you  really 
and  seriously  want,  Gothic  will  do  for  you  ;  but  it  must 
be  an  eay'nest  want.  It  is  its  pride  to  accommodate  itself 
to  your  needs  ;  and  the  one  general  law  under  which  it  acts 
is  simply  this, — find  out  what  will  make  you  comfortable, 
build  that  in  the  strongest  and  boldest  way,  and  then  set 
your  fancy  free  in  the  decoration  of  it.  Don't  do  anything 
to  imitate  this  cathedral  or  that,  however  beautiful.  Do 
what  is  convenient;  and  if  the  form  be. a  new  one,  so 
much  the  better ;  then  set  your  mason's  wits  to  work,  to 
find  out  some  new  way  of  treating  it.  Only  be  steadily 
determined  that,  even  if  you  cannot  get  the  best  Gothic, 
at  least  you  will  have  no  Greek  ;  and  in  a  few  years'  time, 
— in  less  time  than  you  could  learn  a  new  science  or  a 
new  language  thoroughly, — the  whole  art  of  your  native 
country  will  be  reanimated. 

And,  now,  lastly.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished 
do  not  think  it  will  make  little  diflerence  to  you,  and  that 
you  will  be  little  the  happier,  or  little  the  better  for  it 
Vou  have  at  present  no  conception,  and  can  have  none, 
how  much  you  would  enjoy  a  truly  beautiful  architecture ; 
but  1  can  give  you  a  proof  of  it  which  none  of  you  will  be 
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able  to  deny.  You  will  all  assuredly  admit  this  principle 
— ♦hat  whatever  temporal  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  emblems  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  must  be 
good  things  in  themselves.  You  would  allow  that  bread 
for  instance,  would  not  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  ol 
the  word  of  life,  unless  it  had  been  good,  and  necessary 
for  man  ;  nor  water  used  as  the  emblem  of  sanctification, 
jnless  it  also  had  been  good  and  necessary  for  man.  You 
will  allow  that  oil,  and  honey,  and  balm  are  good,  when 
David  says,  "  Let  the  righteous  reprove  me  ;  it  shall  be 
an  excellent  oil ;"  or,  '*  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste ;  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth ;"  or,  when 
Jeremiah  cries  out  in  his  weeping,  "  Is  there  no  balm  in 
(xilead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  ?"  You  would  admit 
at  once  that  the  man  who  said  there  was  no  taste  in  the 
literal  honey,  and  no  healing  in  the  literal  balm,  must  be 
of  distorted  judgment,  since  God  had  used  them  as  emblems 
of  spiritual  sweetness  and  healing.  And  how,  then,  will 
you  evade  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  be  joy,  and 
comfort,  and  instruction  in  the  literal  beauty  of  archi 
tecture,  when  God,  descending  in  his  utmost  love  to  the 
distressed  Jerusalem,  and  addressing  to  her  his  most 
precious  and  solemn  promises,  speaks  to  her  in  such 
words  as  these  :  "  Oh,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest, 
and  not  comforted," — What  shall  be  done  to  her  ^ — What 
brightest  emblem  of  blessing  will  God  set  before  her 
"  Behold,  I  will  loy  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  thi 
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foundations  with  sapphires ;  and  I  will  make  tny  windows 
of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  bordersr 
of  pleasant  stones."  Nor  is  this  merely  an  emblem  of 
spiritual  blessing ;  for  that  blessing  is  added  in  the  con- 
eluding  words,  "  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
Me  Lord,  and  a^reat  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  cnildren." 
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LECTURES     I.     AND     II 


The  delivery  of  the  foregoing  lectures  excited,  as  it  may 
)e  imagined,  considerable  indignation  among  the  architects 
who  happened  to  hear  them,  and  elicited  various  attempts 
at  reply.  As  it  seemed  to  have  been  expected  by  the 
writers  of  these  replies,  that  in  tw^o  lectures,  each  of  them 
lasting  not  much  more  than  an  hour,  I  should  have  been 
able  completely  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and  history  of 
the  architecture  of  the  world,  besides  meeting  every 
Dbjection,  and  reconciling  every  apparent  contradiction 
which  might  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  hearers  with 
whom,  probably,  from  first  to  last,  I  had  not  a  single 
exactly  correspondent  idea,  relating  to  the  matters  under 
discussion,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  notice  any  of  them  in 
Darticular.  But  as  this  volume  may  perhaps  fall  into  the 
hands  of  rea«lers  who  have  not  time  to  refer  to  t';ie  works 
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in  which  my  views  have  been  .expressed  more  at  largt,  and 
as  T  shall  now  not  be  able  to  write  or  to  say  anything  more 
about  architecture  for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  here,  and  explain  in  the  shortest  possible  compass, 
the  main  gist  of  the  propositions  which  I  desire  to  maintaii; 
respecting  that  art ;  and  also  to  note  and  answer,  once  foi 
all,  such  arguments  as  are  ordmarily  used  by  the  architects 
^(  the  modern  school  to  controvert  these  propositions. 
They  may  he  reduced  under  §ix  heads. 

1.  That  Gothic  or  Romanesque  construction  is  noblei 
than  Greek  construction. 

2.  That  ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  of  archi- 
tecture. 

3.  That  ornamentation  should  be  visible. 

4.  Tiiat  ornamentation  should  be  natural. 

5.  'J'hat  ornamentation  should  be  thoughtful 

6.  And  that  therefore  Gothic  ornamentation  is  nobler 
than  Greek  ornamentation,  and  Gothic  architecture  thp 
only  architecture  which  should  now  he  built. 

Proposition  1st. — Gothic  or  Romanesque  construction  is 
nobler  than  Greek  construction*     That  is  to  say,  building 

♦  The  constructive  value  of  Gothic  architecture  is,  however,  far  greatei 
than  that  of  llomanesque,  as  the  pointed  arch  is  not  only  susceptible  of 
An  Infinite  variety  of  forms  and  applications  to  the  weight  to  be  sustained 
but  it  possesses,  in  the  outline  given  to  its  masonry  at  its  perfect  periods, 
the  means  of  self-sustainment  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  round  arch 
\  pomted  out,  for,  I  believe,  the  fu-st  time,  the  meaning  and  constructivi 
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an  arch,  vault,  or  dome,  is  a  nobler  and  more  inoemous 
work  than  laying  a  flat  stone  or  beam  over  the  space  to 
be  covered  Tt  is,  for  instance,  a  nobler  and  more  inge- 
nious thing  lO  build  an  arched  bridge  over  a  stream,  than 
to  lay  two  pine-trunks  across  from  bank  to  bank ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  a  nobler  and  more  ingenious  thing  tc 
build  an  arch  over  a  window,  door,  or  room,  than  to  lay  a 
single  flat  stone  over  the  same  space. 

No  architects  have  ever  attempted  seriously  to  contro- 
vert this  proposition.  Sometimes,  however,  they  say  that 
.  '*  of  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  the  best  and  most  perfect 
is  not  always  to  be  adopted,  for  there  may  be  particular 
reasons  for  employing  an  inferior  one."  This  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  grant,  only  let  them  show  their  reasons  in 
each  particular  case.  Sometimes  also  they  say,  that  there 
is  a  charm  in  the  simple  construction  which  is  lost  in  the 
scientific  one.  This  I  am  also  perfectly  ready  to  grant 
There  is  a  charm  in  Stonehenge  which  there  is  not  in 
Amiens  Cathedral,  and  a  charm  in  an  Alpine  pine  bridge 
which  there  is  not  in  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  at  Florence, 
and.  in  general,  a  charm  in  savageness  which  there  is  not 

value  of  the  Gothic  cusp,  in  page  129  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Stones 
jf  Venice."  That  statement  was  first  denied,  and  then  taken  advantage 
of;  by  modern  architects  ;  and,  considering  how  often  it  has  been  alleged 
iJiat  T  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  architecture,  it  cannot  but  be 
matter  of  some  triumph  to  me,  to  find  the  *'  Builder,"  of  the  21st  January, 
of  this  year,  describing,  as  a  new  invention,  the  successful  application  tc 
a  churob.  in  Garlow  of  the  principle  which  I  laid  down  in  the  year  1861 
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I 
in    science.     But   do    not    let   it   be    said,   theielore,    thai 


Proposition  2nd. — Ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  oj 
architecture .  That  is  to  say,  the  highest  nobihty  of  a 
building  does  not  consist  in  its  being  well  built,  but  in  it? 
being  nobly  sculptured  or  painted. 

This  is  always,  and  at  the  first  hearing  of  it,  very  natu 
rally,  considered  one  of  my  most  heretical  propositions. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  I  have  to  maintain  , 
and  it  must  be  permitted  me  to  explain  it  at  some  length. 
The  first  thing  to  be  required  of  a  building — not,  observe, 
the  highest  thing,  but  the  first  thing — is  that  it  shall  answer 
its  purposes  completely,  permanently,  and  at  the  smallest 
expense.  If  it  is  a  house,  it  should  be  just  of  the  size 
convenient  for  its  owner,  containing  exactly  the  kind  and 
number  of  rooms  that  he  wants,  with  exactly  the  number 
of  windows  he  wants,  put  in  the  places  that  he  wants.  If 
it  is  a  church,  it  should  be  just  large  enough  for  its  con- 
gregation, and  of  such  shape  and  disposition  as  shall  make 
them  comfortable  in  it  and  let  them  hear  well  in  it.  If 
it  be  a  public  oflice,  it  should  be  so  disposed  as  is  most 
convenient  for  the  clerks  in  their  daily  avocations ;  and  so 
on  ;  all  this  being  utterly  irrespective  of  external  appear 
ance  or  aesthetic  considerations  of  any  kind,  and  all  being 
done  solidly,  securely,  and  at  the  smallest  necessary  cost. 

The  sacrifice  of  any  of  these  first  requirements  to  ex 
tcmal   appearance   is   a  futility  and   absurdity.      Rooms 
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must   not  be  darkened  to  make  the  ranges  of  windows 
symmetrical.     Useless  wings  must  not  be  f-dded  on  one 
/  side  to  balance  useful  wings  on  the  other,  but  the  house 

built  witli  one  wing,  if  the  owner  has  no  need  of  two  ; 
and  so  on. 

But  observe,  in  doing  all  this,  there  is  no  High,  or  as  il 
is  commonly  called.  Fine  Art,  re(|uired  at  all.  There  ma) 
be  much  science,  together  with  the  lower  form  of  art,  o 
'handicraft,"  but  there  is  as  yet  no  Fine  Art.  House 
building,  on  these  terms,  is  no  higher  thing  than  ship 
building.  It  indeed  will  generally  be  found  that  the  edi 
fice  designed  with  this  masculine  reference  to  utility,  wii 
have  a  charm  about  it,  otherwise  unattainable,  just  as  f 
ship,  constructed  with  simple  reference  to  its  servicf 
against  powers  of  wind  and  wave,  turns  out  one  of  the 
loveliest  things  that  human  hands  produce.  Still,  we  dc 
not,  and  properly  do  nrt,  hold  ship-building  to  be  a  fine 
art,  nor  preserve  in  our  memories  the  names  of  immortal 
ship-builders ;  neither,  so  long  as  the  mere  utility  and 
constructive  merit  of  the  building  are  regarded,  is  archi 
tecture  to  be  held  a  fine  art,  or  are  the  names  of  architects 
to  be  remembered  immortally.  For  any  one  may  at  any 
time  be  taught  to  build  the  ship,  or  (thus  far)  the  house 
and  there  is  nothing  deserving  of  immortality  in  doing 
what  any  one  may  be  taught  to  do. 

But  when  the  house,  or  church,  or  other  building  i?  thus 
lar  designed,  and  the  forms  of  its  dead  walls  and   dead 
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roofs  are  up  to  this  point  determined,  comes  the  divine 
part  of  the  work — namely,  to  turn  these  dead  walls  into 
living  ones.  Only  Deity,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are 
taught  by  Deity,  can  do  that. 

And  that  is  to  be  done  by  painting  and  sculpture,  that 
is  to  say,  by  ornamentation.  Ornamentation  is  therefore 
the  principal  part  of  architecture,  considered  as  a  subject 
of  fine  art. 

Now  observe.  It  will  at  once  follow  from  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  great  architect  must  he  a  great  sculptor  or 
painter. 

This  is  a  universal  law.  No  person  who  is  not  a  great 
sculptor  or  painter  can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a 
sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  huilder. 

The  three  greatest  architects  hitherto  known  in  the 
world  were  Phidias,  Giotto,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  with  all 
of  whom,  architecture  was  only  their  play,  sculpture  and 
painting  their  work.  All  great  works  of  architecture  in 
existence  are  either  the  work  of  single  sculptors  or  paint- 
ers, or  of  societies  of  sculptors  and  painters,  acting  col- 
lectively for  a  series  of  years.  A  Gothic  cathedral  is 
properly  to  be  defined  as  a  piece  of  the  most  magnificent 
associative  sculpture,  arranged  on  the  noblest  principles 
of  building,  for  the  service  and  delight  of  multitudes  ;  and 
the  proper  definition  of  architecture,  as  distinguished  from 
sculpture,  is  merely  *'the  art  of  designing  sculpture  for  a 
particular  place,  and  placing  it  there  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  building." 
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Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  in  modern  days  we  have 
no  architects.  The  term  "architecture"  is  not  so  nr\uch  as 
understood  by  us.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  the 
discourtesy  of  stating  this  fact,  but  a  fact  it  is,  and  a  fac" 
which  it  is  necessary  to  state  strongly. 

Hence  also  it  will  follow,  that  the  first  thing  necessary 
to  the  possession  of  a  school  of  architecture  is  the  forma 
tion  of  a  school  of  able  sculptors,  and  that  till  we  havt 
that,  nothing  we  do  can  be  called  architecture  at  all. 

This,  then,  being  my  second  proposition,  the  so-called 
*  architects"  of  the  day,  as  the  reader  will  imagine,  are 
not  willing  to  admit  it,  or  to  admit  any  statement  which 
at  all  involves  it  ;  and  every  statement,  tending  in  this 
direction,  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  has  of  course  been 
met  by  eager  opposition  ;  opposition  which  perhaps  would 
have  been  still  more  energetic,  but  that  architects  have 
not,  I  think,  till  lately,  been  quite  aware  of  the  lengths  to 
which  I  was  prepared  to  carry  the  principle. 

The  arguments,  or  assertions,  which  they  generally  em 
ploy  against  this  second  proposition  and  its  consequences, 
are  the  following. 

First.  That  the  true  nobility  of  architecture  consists, 
not  in  decoration  (or  sculpture),  but  in  the  "  disposition  of 
masses,"  and  that  architecture  is,  in  fact,  the  **  art  of  pro- 
portion." 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  enormity  of  the  ignorar  cc 
which  this  popular  statement  implies.  For  the  fact  is 
that  all  art,  and  all  nature,  depend  on  the  "  disposition  of 
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masses."  Painting,  sculj>ture,  music,  and  poetry,  depend 
all  equally  on  the  "  proportion,"  whether  of  colours 
stones,  notes,  or  words.  Proportion  is  a  principle,  not  of 
Architecture,  but  of  existence.  It  is  by  the  laws  of  pro 
portion  that  stars  shine,  that  mountains  stand,  and  rivers 
flow.  Man  can  hardly  perform  any  act  of  his  life,  can 
nardly  utter  two  words  of  innocent  speech,  or  move  his 
hand  in  accordance  with  those  words,  without  involving 
some  reference,  whether  taught  or  instinctive,  to  the  laws 
of  proportion.  And  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is  impossible  to 
move  a  single  step,  or  to  execute  the.  smallest  and 
simplest  piece  of  work,  without  involving  all  those  laws 
of  proportion  in  their  full  complexity.  To  arrange  (by 
invention)  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  drapery,  or  dispose  the 
locks  of  hair  on  the  head  of  a  statue,  requires  as  much 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  proportion,  as  to 
dispose  the  masses  of  a  cathedral.  The  one  are  indeed 
smaller  than  the  other,  but  the  relations  between  1,  2,  4, 
and  8,  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  relations  between  6, 
12,  24,  and  48.  So  that  the  assertion  that  "architecture 
is  'par  excellence  the  art  of  proportion,"  could  never  be 
made  except  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  art  in 
general  ;  and,  in  fact,  never  is  made  except  by  those 
architects,  who,  not  being  artists,  fancy  that  the  one  pool 
aesthetic  principle  of  which  they  are  cognizant  is  the 
whole  of  art.  They  find  that  the  "disposition  of  masses" 
is  I  he  only  thing  of  importance  in  the  art  with  which  the^ 
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are  acquainted,  and  fancy  therefore  that  it  is  peculiar  l^ 
that  art ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  all  great  art  begins  ei 
actly  where  theirs  ends,  with  the  'disposition  of  masses. ' 
The  assertion  that  Greek  architecture,  as  opposed  U 
Gothic  architecture,  is  the  "  architecture  of  proportion,' 
IS  another  of  the  results  of  the  same  broad  ignorance 
First,  it  is  a  calumny  of  the  old  Greek  style  itself,  which, 
like  every  other  good  architecture  that  ever  existed,  de- 
pends more  on  its  grand,  figure  sculpture,  than  on  its  pro- 
portions of  parts  ;  so  that  to  copy  the  form  of  the  Parthe- 
non without  its  friezes  and  frontal  statuary,  is  like  copying 
the  figure  of  a  human  being  without  its  eyes  and  mouth  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  modern  pseudo-Greek 
work  does  depend  on  its  proportions  more  than  Gothic 
work,  it  does  so,  not  because  it  is  better  proportioned,  but 
because  it  has  nothing  but  proportion  to  depend  upon. 
Gesture  is  m  like  manner  of  more  importance  to  a  panto- 
iiume  acior  than  to  a  tragedian,  not  because  his  gesture  la 
more  refined,  but  because  he  has  no  tongue.  And  the  pro- 
portions of  our  common  Greek  work  are  important  to  i\ 
undoubtedly,  but  not  because  they  are  or  ever  can  be  more 
subtle  than  Gothic  proportion,  but  because  that  work  has 
no  sculpture,  nor  colour,  nor  imagination,  nor  sacredness, 
nor  any  other  quality  whatsoever  in  it,  but  ratios  of 
measures.  And  it  is  difficult  to  express  with  sufficient 
force  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  there  is  more 
room  for  lefinements  of  proportion  in  the  relations  of  sereu 
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•f  eight  equal  pillars,  with  the  triangular  end  of  a  roof 
ibtive  thenn,  than  between  the  shafts,  and  buttresses,  and 
porcnes,  and  pinnacles,  and  vaultings,  and  towers,  and  all 
other  doubly  and  trebly  multiplied  magnificences  of  mem- 
b-jrship  which  form  the  framework  of  a  Gothic  temple. 

Second  Reply. — It  is  often  said,  with  some  appearance 
of  plausibility,  that  I  dwell  in  all  my  writings  on  httle 
things  and  contemptible  details ;  and  not  on  essential  and 
large  things.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  our  ar- 
chitects become  capable  of  doing  and  managing  little  and 
contemptible  things,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  larger 
ones  ;  at  present  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  design  so  much 
as  a  niche  or  a  bracket,  and  therefore  they  need  not  as  yet 
think:  about  anything  larger.  For  although,  as*  both  just 
now,  and  always,  I  have  said,  there  is  as  much  science  of 
arrangement  needed  in  the  designing  of  a  small  group  of 
parts  as  of  a  large  one,  yet  assuredly  designing  the  larger 
one  is  not  the  easier  work  of  the  two.  For  the  eye  and 
mind  can  embrace  the  smaller  object  more  completely,  and 
if  the  powers  of  conception  are  feeble,  they  get  embar 
rassed  by  the  Inferior  members  which  fall  within  the  divi- 
sions of  the  larger  design.*     So  that,  of  course,  the  best 

*  Thus,  in  speaking  of  Pugin's  designs,  I  said,  "  Expect  no  cathedrals 
of  him ;  but  no  one,  at  present,  can  design  a  better  finial,  though  he  will 
never  design  even  a  finial,  perfectly."  But  oven  this  I  said  less  with  r(y- 
ference  to  powers  of  arrangement,  than  to  materials  of  fancy ;  for  many 
tren  have  stone  enough  to  last  them  through  a  bow  or  a  bracket,  but  aoi 
to  last  them  thiough  a  church  front. 
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way  is  to  begin  with  the  smaller  features ;  for  raost  assiir 
edly,  those  who  cannot  design  small  thiniis  carmot  desigi. 
large  ones  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  can  de 
sign  small  things  perfectly,  can  design  whatever  he  chooset^ 
i'he  man  who,  without  copying,  and  by  his  own  true  and 
original  power,  can  arrange  a  cluster  of  rose-leaves  nobly, 
can  design  anything.  He  may  fail  from  want  of  taste  oj 
feehng,  but  not  from  want  of  power. 

And  the  real  reason  why  architects  are  so  eager  in  pro 
testing  against  my  close  examination  of  details,  is  sim 
ply  that  they  know  they  dare  not  meet  me  on  that 
ground.  Being,  as  I  have  said,  in  reality  not  architects,  but 
builders,  they  can  indeed  raise  a  large  building,  with 
copied  ornaments,  which,  being  huge  and  white,  they  hope 
the  public  may  pronounce  "handsome."  But  they  cannot 
design  a  cluster  of  oak-leaves — no,  nor  a  single  human 
figure — no,  nor  so  much  as  a  beast,  or  a  bird,  or  a  bird's 
nest !  Let  them  first  learn  to  invent  as  much  as  will  fill  a 
quatrefoil,  or  point  a  pinnacle,  and  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  reason  with  them  on  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
lime. 

But  farther.  The  things  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  m 
examining  buildings,  though  often  their  least  parts,  ar« 
always  in  reality  their  principal  parts.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  building  in  which  its  mind  is  contained,  and 
that,  as  I  have  iust  shown,  is  its  sculpture  and  painting 
I  do  with  a  buiiding  as  I  do  with  a  man,  watch  the  eye 
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and  the  lips :  when  they  are  bright  and  elcquentj  the  form 

of  the  bod}  is  of  little  consequence 

Whatever  other  objections  have  been  made  to  this  second 
proposition,  arise,  as  far  as  I  remember,  merely  from  a 
confusion  of  the  idea  of  essentialness  or  primariness  with 
the  idea  of  nobleness.  The  essential  thing  in  a  building, 
— its  Jirst  virtue, — is  that  it  be  strongly  built,  and  fit  for 
its  uses.  The  noblest  thing  in  a  building,  and  its  highest 
virtue,  is  that  it  be  nobly  sculptured  or  painted.* 

One  or  two  important  corollaries  yet  remam  to  be  stated 
[t  has  just  been  said  that  to  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  a 
building  to  its  external  appearance  is  a  futility  and  absurdity, 
and  that  convenience  and  stability  are  to  be  attained  at  the 
smallest  cost.  But  when  that  convenience  hab  been 
attained,  the  adding  the  noble  characters  of  life  by  painting 
and  sculpture,  is  a  work  in  which  all  possible  cost  may  be 
wisely  admitted.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  fully  explain- 
mg  the  various  bearings  of  this  proposition,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  chances  of  its  being  erroneously  understood 
and  applied.  For  although,  in  the  first  designing  of  th<' 
building,  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  but  what  is  wanted,  and 
no  useless  wings  are  to  be  added  to  balance  us(;ful  ones, 
yet  in  its  ultimate  designing,  when  its  sculpture  and  coloui 
become  precious,  it  uiay  be  that  actual  room  is  wanted  to 
display  them,  or  richer  symmetry  wanted  to  deserve  them. 

*  Of  soureu  I  u«e  the  term  paiutingas  including  every  mode  ol  applyiajj 
ooloar. 
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Ani  in  such  cases  even  a  useless  wal.  may  be  built  to  beai 
the  sculplure,  as  at  San  Michele  of  Lucca,  or  a  uselesi 
portion  added  to  complete  the  cadences,  as  at  St.  Mark's 
of  Venice,  or  useless  height  admitted  in  order  to  increase 
the  impressiveness,  as  in  nearly  every  noble  building  in 
the  world.  But  the  right  to  do  this  is  dependent  upon  the 
n<3tual  purpose  of  the  building  becoming  no  longer  one  of 
utility  merely ;  as  the  purpose  of  a  cathedral  is  not  so 
much  to  shelter  the  congregation  as  to  awe  them.  In  such 
cases  even  some  sacrifice  of  convenience  may  occasionally 
be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  forms  of  pillared 
churches.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  great  law  is,  con- 
venience first,  and  then  the  noblest  decoration  possible ; 
and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  domestic  buildings,  and 
such  public  ones  as  are  constantly  to  be  used  for  practical 
purposes 

Proposition  3rd. — Ornamentation  should  he  visible. 
The  reader  may  imagine  this  to  be  an  indisputable 
position ;  but,  practically,  it  is  one  of  the  last  which 
modern  architects  are  likely  to  admit ;  for  it  involves 
much  more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  To  render  orna- 
mentation, with  all  its  qualities,  clearly  and  entirely  visible 
m  its  appointed  place  on  the  building,  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  eflf^ct  and  a  power  of  design  which  few  even  of 
the  best  artists  possess,  and  which  modern  architects,  so 
far  from  possessing,  do  not  so  much  as  comprenend  the 
existence    of.      But.    without    dwcdhriiJ     on    iliis    highest 
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manner  of  rendering  ornament  "  visible,''  I  desire  only  a1 
present  to  convince  the  reader  thoroughly  of  the  rnair 
fact  asserted  in  the  text,  that  while  modern  Injilderi 
decorate  the  tops  of  buildings,  mediaeval  builders  decorated 
the  bott'^m.  So  singular  is  the  ignorance  yet  prevailing 
of  the  first  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  J  saw 
I  his  assertion  marked  w^ith  notes  of  interrogation  in  several 
of  the  reports  of  these  Lectures  ;  although,  at  Edinburgh. 
it  was  only  necessary  for  those  who  doubted  it  to  have 
walked  to  Holyrood  Chapel,  in  order  to  convince  them 
selves  of  the  truth  of  it,  so  far  as  their  own  city  was 
concerned;  and  although,  most  assuredly,  the  cathedrali 
of  Europe  have  now  been  drawn  often  enough  to  estabbsh 
the  very  simple  fact  that  their  best  sculpture  is  in  theii 
porches,  not  in  their  steeples.  However,  as  this  great 
Gothic  principle  seems  yet  unacknowledged,  let  me  state  it 
here,  once  for  all,  namely,  that  the  whole  building  is 
decorated,  in  all  pure  and  fine  examples,  with  the  most 
exactly  studied  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  eye ;  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  sculpture  being  put  on  the  walls 
of  the  porches,  or  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  building,  just  high 
enough  above  the  ground  to  secure  it  from  accidental,  (not 
from  wanton*)  injury.     The  decoration,  as  it  rises,  becomes 

*  Nothing  is  more  notable  in  good  Gothic  than  the  confidence  of  ite 
builders  in  the  respect  of  the  people  for  their  work.  A  great  school  of 
architecture  cannot  exist  when  this  respect  cannot  be  calculated  upon,  ai 
It  would  be  vain  to  put  fine  sculDture  within  the  reach  of  a  population 
•Those  only  pleasure  would  be  in  defacing  it. 
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always  bolder,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  greatest  times 
generally  simpler.  Thus  at  San  Zeno,  and  the  duomo  o\ 
Verona,  the  only  delicate  decorations  are  on  the  porches 
and  lower  walls  of  the  fa9ades,  the  rest  of  the  buildings 
being  left  comparatively  plain  ;  in  the  ducal  palace  of 
Venice  the  only  very  careful  work  is  in  the  lowest  capitals; 
and  so  also  the  richness  of  the  work  diminishes  upwards 
in  the  transepts  of  Rouen,  and  fa9^ades  of  Bayeux,  Rheims 
Amiens,  Abbeville,*  Lyons,  and  Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 
But  in  the  middle  and  later  Gothic  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  an  equal  richness  of  effect  over  the  whole  building, 
or  even  to  increase  the  richness  towards  the  top :  but  this 
is  done  so  skilfully  that  no  fine  work  is  wasted  :  and  when 
the  spectator  ascends  to  the  higher  points  of  the  building, 
which  he  thought  were  of  the  most  consummate  delicacy, 
he  finds  them  Herculean  in  strength  and  rough-hewn  in 
style,  the  really  delicate  work  being  all  put  at  the  base. 
The  general  treatment  of  Romanesque  work  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  arches  at  the  top,  which  at  once  enriches 
and  lightens  the  mass,  and  to  put  the  finest  sculpture 
of  the  arches  at  the  bottom.  In  towers  of  all  kinds  and 
periods  the  effective  enrichment  is  towards  the  top,  and 
most  rightly,  since  their  dignity  is  m  their  height ;  but 
I  hey  are  never  made  the  recipients  of  fine  so  ilpture,  witli, 

♦  The  church  at  Abbeville  is  late  flamboyant,  but  well  deserves,  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  porcnee,  to  be  named  even  with  the  great  wcrkj 
of  ^Sf"  IhiTteenth  century. 
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ris  fai  as  J  know,  the  single  exception  of  Giotto's  cam 
pajiile,  which  indeed  has  line  sculpture,  but  it  is  at  tJu 
holto?n. 

The  fapade  of  Wells  Cathedral  seeins  to  bt-  an  exceptior 
to  the  general  rule,  in  having  its  principal  decoration  ai 
the  top ;  but  it  is  on  a  scale  of  perfect  power  and  elfec 
tiveness ;  while  in  the  base  modern  Gothic  of  Milan 
Cathedral  the  statues  are  cut  delicately  everywhere,  and 
the  builders  think  it  a  merit  that  the  visitor  m  ist  chmb  to 
the  roof  before  he  can  see  them  ;  and  our  modern  Greek 
and  Italian  architecture  reaches  the  utmost  pitch  of 
absurdity  by  placing  its  fine  work  at  the  top  only.  So  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  thing  may  be  stated  boldly,  as 
in  the  text :  the  principal  ornarn  nts  of  Gothic  building's 
being  in  their  porches,  and  of  n  \ern  buildings,  in  theii 
parapets. 

Proposition  4th. —  Ornamentation  should  he  natural, — 
that  is  to  say,  should  in  some  degree  express  or  adopt  the 
beauty  of  natural  objects.  This  law,  together  with  its 
ultimate  reason,  is  expressed  in  the  statement  given  in  the 
''  Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  i.  p.  213. .  "  All  noble  ornament 
is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work." 

Observe,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  it  should  be  an 
exact  imitation  of,  or  endeeivour  in  anywise  to  supersede, 
God's  work.  It  may  consist  only  in  a  partial  adoption  of, 
and  comp.iance  with,  the  usual  forms  of  natural  things, 
without  at  all  going  to  the  point  of  imitation     and   it  i.« 
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possible  that  the  point  of  imitation  may  be  closely  reach  ed 
by  ornaments,  which  nevertheless  are  entirely  unfit  iu^ 
their  place,  and  are  the  signs  only  of  a  degraded  arnbitio/ 
and  an  ignorant  dexterity.  Bad  decorators  err  as  easil} 
on  the  side  of  imitating  nature,  as  of  forgetting  her ;  anti 
the  question  of  the  exact  degree  in  which  imitation  should 
be  attempted  under  given  circumstances,  is  one  of  tlu 
most  subtle  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism 
1  have  elsewhere  examined  it  at  some  length,  and  have  yet 
much  to  say  about  it;  but  here  I  can  only  state  briefly 
that  the  modes  in  which  ornamentation  ought  to  fall  short 
of  pure  repi'esentation  or  imitation  are  in  the  main  three, 
namely, — 

A.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  colour. 

B.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  inferiority. 

C.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  means. 

A.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  colour. — Abstract 
colour  is  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  is  nature  itself 
that  is  to  say,  the  pleasure  taken  in  blue  or  red,  as  such, 
considered  as  hues  merely,  is  the  same,  so  long  as  the 
brilliancy  of  the  hue  is  equal,  whether  it  be  produced 
\)y  the  chemistry  of  man,  or  the  chemistry  of  flowers,  oi 
the  chemistry  of  skies.  We  deal  with  colour  as  with 
sound — so  far  ruling  the  power  of  the  light,  as  we  rule  the 
power  of  the  air,  producing  beauty  not  necessarily  imita- 
tive, but  sufficient  in  itself,  so  that,  wherever  colour  is 
introduced,  ornamentation  may  cease  to  represent  natural 
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objects,  cinu  may  consist  in  mere  spots,  or  bands,  oi 
flamings,  or  any  other  condition  of  arrangement  favourabli* 
to  the  colour. 

B.  Conv(3ntionahsm  by  cause  of  inferiority. —  In  generaJ, 
ornamentation  is  set  upon  certain  services,  subjected  to 
certain  systems,  and  confined  within  certain  limits  ;  so 
that  its  forms  require  to  be  lowered  or  limited  in  accord- 
ance with  the  required  relations.  It  camiot  be  allowed  tu 
assume  the  free  outlines,  or  to  rise  to  the  perfection  of 
nnitation.  Whole  banks  of  flowers,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  carved  on  cathedral  fronts,  but  only  narrow  mouldings 
liaving  some  of  the  characters  of  banks  of  flowers.  Also, 
some  ornaments  require  to  be  subdued  in  value,  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  the  eff'ect  of  others  ;  and  all  thesv 
n(^cessary  inferiorities  are  attained  by  means  of  departing 
from  natural  forms — it  being  an  established  law  of  human 
admiration  that  what  is  most  representative  of  nature 
shall,  ccEteris  paribus,  be  most  attractive. 

x4l11  the  various  kinds  of  ornamentation,  consisting  of 
spots,  points,  tw^isted  bands,  abstract  curves,  and  othei 
such,  owe  their  peculiar  character  to  this  conventionalisin 
''  by  cause  of  inferiority." 

C.  Conventionalism  by  cause  of  means. — In  every 
branch  of  art,  only  so  much  imitation  of  nature  is  to  bt 
adniitted  as  is  consistent  with  the  ease  of  the  workman 
and  the  capacities  of  the  material.  Whatever  short- 
comings are  appointed  (for  Ihey  are  more  than  permitted 
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they  are  in  such  cases  appointed,  and  meritorious)  on 
account  of  the  untractableness  of  the  material,  come  undej 
the  head  of  "  conventionalism  by  cause  of  means." 

These  conventionalities,  then,  being  duly  understood 
Mid  accepted,  in  modification  of  the  general  law,  that  law 
will  be,  that  the  glory  of  all  ornamentation  consists  in  the 
adoption  or  imitation  of  the  beauties  of  natural  objects,  and 
that  no  work  can  be  of  high  value  which  is  not  full  of  this 
beauty.  To  this  fourth  proposition,  modern  architects 
have-not  ventured  to  make  any  serious  resistance.  Ok 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be,  little  by  little,  gliding  intc 
an  obscure  perception  of  the  fact,  that  architecture,  in 
most  periods  of  the  world,  had  sculpture  upon  it,  and  that 
the  said  sculpture  generally  did  represent  something 
intelligible.  For  instance,  we  find  Mr.  Huggins,  of 
Liverpool,  lately  lecturing  upon  architecture  "  in  its 
elations  to  nature  and  the  intellect,"*  and  gravely  inform- 
mg  his  hearers,  that  "  in  the  middle  ages,  angels  were 
human  figures  ;"  that  "  some  of  the  richest  ornaments  of 
Solomon's  temple  were  imitated  from  the  palm  and  pome- 
granate," and  that  "  the  Greeks  followed  the  example  of 
•^he  Egyptians  in  selecting  their  ornaments  from  the  plants 
jf  their  own  country."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
lecturer  aas  never  been  in  the  Elgin  or  Egyptian  room  of 
the  British  Museum,  or  it  might  have  occurred  to  him 
iVat  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  sometimes  a  bo  selected 
•  See  the  "  Builder,"  for  January  12,  1864. 
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their  ornaments  from  the  7nen  of  thoir  own  country  But 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  illumination  at  once  ;  and 
ari  we  are  told  Ibat,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Muggins  glanced  at 
"  the  error  of  architects  m  neglecting  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  thus  open  to  them  in  nature,"  we  may  expect  in 
uje  time  large  results  from  the  discovery  of  a  source  of 
wisdom  so  unimagined. 

Proposition  5th. —  Ornamentation  should  he  thoughtful. 
That  is  to  say,  whenever  you  put  a  chisel  or  a  pencil  into 
a  man's  hand  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  him  to  produce 
beauty,  you  are  to  expect  of  him  that  he  will  think  ahout 
kvhat  he  is  doing,  and  feel  something  about  it,  and  that 
♦he  expression  of  this  thought  or  feeling  will  be  the  most 
noble  quality  in  what  he  produces  with  his  chisel  or  brush, 
inasmuch  as  the  power  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  the  most 
noble  thing  in  man.  It  will  hence  follow  that  as  men  do 
not  commonly  think  the  same  thoughts  twice,  you  are  not 
to  require  of  them  that  they  shall  do  the  same  thing  twice- 
You  are  to  expect  another  and  a  different  thought  of  them, 
as  soon  as  one  thought  has  been  well  expressed. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  follows  also  that  all  noble  orna- 
mentation is  perpetually  varied  ornamentation,  and  that 
the  moment  you  find  ornamentation  unchanging,  you  may 
kn:)W  that  it  is  of  a  degraded  kind  or  degraded  school 
To  this  law,  the  only  exceptions  arise  out  of  the  uses  of 
monotony,  as  a  contrast  to  a  change.  Many  subordinate 
urchilectural  mouldmgs  are  severely  ahke  m  their  vanoufc 
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{)arts  (though  never  unless  they  are  thoroughly  subor 
dinate,  for  monotony  is  always  deathful  according  lo  tht 
degiee  of  it),^in  order  to  set  off  change  in  others  ;  and  a 
certain  monotony  or  similarity  must  be  introduced  among 
the  most  changeful  ornaments  in  order  to  enhance  and 
exhibit  their  own  changes 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  self-evident ;  for  no  art 
can  be  noble  which  is  incapable  of  expressing  thought,  and 
no  art  is  capable  of  expressing  thought  which  does  no; 
change  To  require  of  an  artist  that  he  should  always  re- 
produce the  same  picture,  would  be  not  one  whit  more 
base  than  to  require  of  a  carver  that  he  should  always  re- 
produce the  same  sculpture. 

The  principle  is  perfectly  clear  and  altogether  incontro- 
vertible. Apply  it  to  modern  Greek  architecture,  and 
that  architecture  must  cease  to  exist ;  for  it  depends  abso 
lutely  on  copyism. 

The  sixth  proposition  above  stated,  that  Gothic  orna- 
mentation is  nobler'than  Greek  oi'namentation^  &c.,  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  proved  by  the  acceptance  of  this  one  prin- 
ciple, no  less  important  than  unassailable.  Of  all  that  1 
have  to  bring  forward  respecting  architecture,  this  is  the 
one  1  have  most  at  heart ;  for  on  the  acceptance  of  this 
depends  the  determination  whether  the  workman  shall  be  a 
living,  progressive,  and  happy  human  being,  or  whether  he 
shall  be  a  mere  machine,  with  its  valves  smoothed  by  heart's 
Lil<w)d    instead    of   oil, — the    most    pitiable  form  of  save 
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And  It  is  with  especial  reference  to  the  denial  of  this 
principle  in  modern  and  renaissance  architecture,  that  1 
speak  of  that  architecture  with  a  bitterness  vvhiclj  appears 
to  many  readers  extreme,  while  in  reality,  so  far  froni 
exaggerating,  I  have  not  grasp  enough  of  thought  to  eni- 
l>race,  the  evils  which  have  resulted  among  all  the  orders 
of  European  society  from  the  introduction  of  the  renais 
sance  schools  of  building,  in  turning  away  the  eyes  of  tlie 
beholder  from  natural  beauty,  and  reducing  the  workmar 
to  the  level  of  a  machine.  In  the  Gothic  times,  writings 
painting,  carving,  casting, — it  mattered  not  what, — weie 
all  works  done  by  thoughtful  and  happy  men  ;  and  the 
illumination  of  the  volume,  and  the  carving  and  casting 
of  wall  and  gate,  employed,  not  thousands,  but  millions, 
of  true  and  noble  artists  over  all  Christian  lands.  Men  in 
the  same  position  are  now  left  utterly  without  intellectual 
power  or  pursuit,  and,  being  unhappy  in  their  work,  they 
rebel  against  it ;  hence  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  Unchris- 
tian Socialism.  So  again,  there  being  now  no  nature  oi 
variety  in  architecture,  the  multitude  are  not  interested  in 
it ;  therefore,  for  the  present,  they  have  lost  their  taste  for 
art  altogether,  so  that  you  can  no  longer  trust  sculpture 
within  their  reach.  Consider  the  innumerable  forms  of 
evil  involved  in  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  existing  popu 
lace  of  London  or  Paris,  as  compared  with  the  temper  of 
ihe  populace  of  Florence,  when  the  quarter  of  Santa 
iVfaria  Novella  received  its  title  of  "Joyful  (iuartor,"  from 
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ihe  rejoicings  of  the  multitude  at  gettir  g  a  new  picVirt 
into  their  church,  hettcr  than  the  old  ones  ; — all  this  differ 
ence  being  exclusively  chargeable  on  the  renaissance  archi- 
tecture. And  then,  farther,  if  we  remember,  not  only  the 
revolutionary  ravage  of  sacred  architecture,  but  the  im- 
measurably greater  destruction  effected  by  the  renaissance 
t)uilders  and  their  satellites,  wherever  they  came,  destruc- 
lion  so  wide-spread  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  France  oi 
Italy  but  it  has  to  deplore  the  deliberate  overthrow  of  more 
than  half  its  noblest  monuments,  in  order  to  put  up  Greek 
porticoes  or  palaces  in  their  stead  ;  adding  also  all  the 
blame  of  the  ignorance  of  the  meaner  kind  of  men,  oper- 
ating in  thousands  of  miserable  abuses  upon  the  frescoes, 
books,  and  pictures,  as  the  architects'  hammers  did  on  the 
carved  work,  of  the  Middle  Ages* ;  and,  finally,  if  we  ex- 

*  Nothing  appears  to  me  much  more  wonderful,  than  the  remorseless  wbj 
in  which  the  educated  ignorance,  even  of  the  present  day,  will  sweep  away 
an  ancient  monument,  if  its  preservation  be  not  absolutely  consistent  with 
immediate  convenience  or  economy.  Putting  aside  all  antiquarian  con- 
siderations, and  all  artistical  ones,  I  wish  that  people  would  only  consider 
th»  stepS;  and  the  weight  of  the  following  very  simple  argument.  You 
allow  it  is  wrong  to  waste  time,  that  is,  your  own  time  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  still  more  wrong  to  waste  other  people's  ;  for  you  have  some  right  to 
your  own  time,  but  none  to  theirs.  Well,  then,  if  it  is  thus  wrong  to  wasta 
the  time  of  the  living,  it  must  be  still  more  wrong  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  dead  ;  for  the  living  can  redeem  their  time,  the  dead  cannot.  But  you 
waste  the  best  of  the  time  of  the  dead  when  you  destroy  the  woiks  thej 
have  left  you  ;  for  to  those  works  they  gave  the  best  of  their  time,  intend 
Ing  them  for  immortality. 


I 
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amine  the  inflience  which  the  luxury,  and,  still  moie,  tht 
heathenism,  joined  with  the  essential  dulriess  of  these 
schools,  have  had  on  the  upper  classes  of  society,  it  will 
ultimately  be  found  that  no  expressions  are  energetic 
enough  to  describe,  nor  broad  enough  to  embrace,  the 
enormous  moral  evils  which  have  risen  from  them. 

I  omitted,  in  preparing  the  preceding  lecture  for  the 
press,  a  passage  referring  to  this  subject,  because  it 
appeared  to  me,  in  its  place,  hardly  »^,xplained  by  pre- 
ceding statements.  But  I  give  it  here  unaltered,  as  being, 
in  sober  earnest,  but  too  weak  to  characterise  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  "  accursed"  architecture  of  which  it  speaks. 

"  Accursed,  I  call  it,  with  deliberate  purpose.  It 
needed  but  the  gathering  up  of  a  Babylonish  garment 
io  trouble  Israel ; — these  "marble  garments  of  the  ancient 
idols  of  the  Gentiles,  how  many  have  they  troubled 
Gathered  out  of  their  ruins  by  the  second  Babylon, — 
gathered  ,by  the  Papal  Church  in  the  extremity  of  her 
sin  ; — raised  up  by  her,  not  when  she  was  sending  forth 
her  champions  to  preach  in  the  highway,  and  pine  in  the 
desert,  and  perish  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  very  scarlet  fruit 
age  and  fulness  of  her  guilt,  when  her  priests  vested  them- 
selves not  with  purple  only,  but  with  blood,  and  bade  the 
cups  of  their  feasting  foam  not  with  wine  only,  but  with 
hemlock ; — raised  by  the  hands  of  the  Leos  and  the 
Borgias,  raised  first  into  that  mighty  temple  where  th€ 
seven  hills  slope  to  the  Tiber,  that  marks  by  its  massj 
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dome  the  central  spot,  where  Rome  has  reversed  the 
'Vords  of  Christ,  and,  as  He  vivified  the  stone  to  the 
apostleship,  she  petrifies  the  apostleship  into  the  stumbhn.j2 
stone  ; — exalted  there  first  as  if  to  mark  what  work  it  ha-^ 
to  do,  it  went  forth  to  paralyse  or  to  pollute,  and  wherever 
t  came,  the  lustre  faded  from  the  streets  of  our  cities,  the 
u;rey  towers  and  glorious  arches  of  our  n,bbeys  fell  by  the 
river  sides,  the  love  of  nature  was  uprooted  from  the 
hearts  of  men,  base  luxuries  and  cruel  formalisms  were 
festered  and  frozen  into  them  from  their  youth  ;  and  at 
last,  where,  from  his  fair  Gothic  chapel  beside  the  Seine, 
the  king  St.  Louis  had  gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thou- 
sands in  the  cause  of  Christ,  another  king  was  dragged 
forth  from  the  gates  of  his  Renaissance  palace,*  to  die  by 
the   hands  of  the  thousands   of  his   people   gathered  in 


*  The  character  of  Renaissance  architecture,  and  the  spirit  which  dicta 
ted  its  adoption,  may  he  remembered  as  having  been  centred  and  symbolized 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles  :  whose  site  was  chosen  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
in  order  that  from  thence  he  might  not  see  St,  Denis,  the  burial  place  of 
his  family.  The  cost  of  the  palace  in  27  years  is  stated  in  the  "  Builder  " 
for  March  18th  of  this  year,  to  have  been  3,246,000/.  money  of  that  period. 
equal  to  about  seven  millions  now  (900,000/.  having  been  expended  in  th( 
year  1686  alone)  The  building  is  thus  notably  illustrative  of  the  '.wc 
feelings  which  were  stated  in  the  -'Stones  of  Venice,"  to  be  pe<'uliarlf 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  the  Pride  of  State  and  Fear  of 
Death.  Compare  the  horror  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at  the  sight  of  th« 
tower  of  St.  Denis,  with  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  Scaligeri  at  Verou 
(o  eet  their  tcmbs  within  fifteen  feet  of  their  palace  waits. 
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another  crusade  ;   or  what   shall  that  be   called — w}.oe€ 
sign  was  not  the  cross,  but  the  guillotine  '" 

I  have  not  space  here  to  pursue  the  subject  farthet 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  write  anything  more  respecting 
architecture  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  the  mean- 
while, I  would  most  earnestly  desire  to  leave  with  the 
reader  this  one  subject  of  thought — "  The  Life  of  the 
Wo7'kman.^^  For  it  is  singular,  and  far  more  than  singular, 
that  among  all  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  examine 
the  principles  stated  in  the  *'  Stones  of  Venice,"  not  one* 
has  as  yet  made  a  single  comment  on  what  was  precisely 
and  accurately  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  whole 
book ;  namely,  the  description  of  the  nature  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  involving  the  liberty  of  the  workman  (vol 
ii.  oh.  vi.).  I  had  hoped  that  whatever  might  be  the 
prejudices  of  modern  architects,  there  would  have  been 
found  some  among  them  quieksighted  enough  to  see  the 
bearings  of  this  principle,  and  generous  enough  to  support 
it.     There  has  hitherto  sjood  forward  not  one. 

But  my  purpose  must  at  last  be  accomplished  for  all 
this  The  labourer  among  the  gravestones  of  our  modern 
architecture  must  yet  be  raised  up,  and  become  a  living 
soul.  Before  he  can  be  thus  raised,  the  whole  system  of 
rj^eek  architecture,  as  practised  in  the  present  day,  must 


*  Au  article  in  Frascr's  Magazine,  which  has  appeared  since  these  aheeti 
were  sent  to  press,  forms  «  solitary  exceptioa 
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be  annihilated;  but  it  will  be  annihilated,  and  .hat  speed 
\\y  For  truth  and  judgnnent  are  its  declared  opposite* 
and  against  these  nothing  ever  finally  prevailed,  or  shall 
previil. 
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LECTURE  IIL 

TURNER,    AND    HIS    WORKS 

My  object  this  evening  is  not  so  much  to  gise  you  any 
account  of  the  works  or  the  genius  of  the  great  paintei 
whom  we  have  so  lately  lost  (which  it  would  require  rathei 
a  year  than  an  hour  to  do),  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  position  which  his  works  hold  with  respect  to  the  land- 
scape of  other  periods,  and  of  the  general  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  landscape  art  of  the  present  day.  I  will 
not  lose  time  in  prefatory  remarks,  as  I  have  little  enough 
at  any  rate,  but  will  enter  abruptly  on  my  subject. 

You  are  all  of  you  well  aware  that  landscape  seems 
hardly  to  have  exercised  any  strong  influence,  as  such,  on 
any  pagan  nation,  or  pagan  artist.  I  have  no  time  to  enter 
into  any  details  on  this,  of  course,  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult subject ;  but  I  will  only  ask  you  to  observe,  that 
wherever  natural  scenery  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancients, 
IS  either  agriculturally,  with  the  kind  of  feeling  that  a 
good  Scotch  farmer  has ;  sensually,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mn  or  shade,  cool  winds  or  sweet  scents ;  fearfully,  in  f 
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mere  vulgar  dread  of  rocks  and  desolate  places,  as  corn- 
pared  with  the  comfort  of  cities  ;  or,  finally,  superstitiously 
in  the  personification  or  deification  of  natural  powers 
generally  with  much  degradation  of  their  impressiveness 
a?  in  the  paltry  fables  of  Ulysses  receiving  the  winds  in 
bags  from  tEoIus,  and  of  the  Cyclops  hammering  lightning 
sharp  at  the  ends,  on  an  anvil.*  Of  course  you  will  here 
rind  there  find  feeble  evidences  of  a  higher  sensibility, 
chiefly,  I  think,  in  Plato,  iEschylus,  Aristophanes,  and 
Virgil.  Homer,  though  in  the  epithets  he  applies  to  land 
scape  always  thoroughly  graphic,  uses  the  same  epithet  fo« 
rocks,  seas,  and  trees,  from  one  end  of  his  poem  to  the 
other,  evidently  without  the  smallest  interest  in  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  and  in  the  mass  of  heathen  writers,  the 
absence  of  sensation  on  these  subjects  is  singularly  painful 
For  instance,  in  that,  to  my  mind,  most  disgusting  of  all 
so-called  poems,  the  jou/ney  to  Brundusium,  you  remember 
that  Horace  takes  exactly  as  much  interest  in  the  scenery 
he  is  passing  through,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  have  done. 
You  will  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  language  of 

*  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  calling  these  fables  "paltry,"  to  dispute 
their  neatness,  ingenuity,  or  moral  depth ;  but  only  their  want  of  appre- 
hension of  the  extent  and  awfulness  of  the  phenomena  introduced.  Sc 
also,  in  denying  Homer's  interest  in  nature,  I  do  not  meau  to  deny  hie 
accuracy  of  observation,  or  his  power  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  ol 
landscape,  but  I  deny  the  power  of  landscape  over  his  heart,  rinle?s  when 
•losely  associated  with,  and  altogether  subordinate  to.  some  humai 
^terest 
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ihe  Bible  is  specifically  distinguished  from  all  oltitr  cariv 
literature^  by  its  delight  in  natural  imagery;  and  that  the 
dealings  of  God  with  his  people  are  calculated  peculiarly 
to  awaken  this  sensibility  within  them.  Out  of  the  mono- 
tonous valley  of  Egypt  they  are  instantly  taken  into  the 
midst  of  the  mightiest  mountam  scenery  in  the  peninsula 
of  A.rabia ;  and  that  scenery  is  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  immediate  manifestation  and  presence  of  the 
Divine  Power;  so  that  mountams  for  ever  afterwards 
become  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  their  minds  , 
while  their  descendants  being  placed  in  what  was  then  one 
of  the  loveliest  districts  upon  the  earth,  full  of  glorious 
vegetation,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  north 
by  "  that  goodly  mountain "  Lebanon,  on  the  south  and 
east  by  deserts,  whose  barrenness  enhanced  by  their  con 
Irast  the  sense  of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  their  own 
land,  they  became,  by  these  means,  and  by  the  touch  of 
God's  own  hand  upon  their  hearts,  sensible  to  the  appeal 
of  natural  scenery  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  people  were 
at  the  time  ;  and  their  literature  is  full  of  expressions,  not 
only  testifying  a  vivid  sense  of  the  power  of  nature  over 
man,  but  showing  that  sympathy  with  natural  things  them- 
selves, as  if  they  had  human  souls,  which  is  the  especial 
sharacteristic  of  true  love  of  the  works  of  God.  I 
intended  to  have  insisted  on  this  sympathy  at  greatei 
length,  but  I  found,  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  much  of 
what  I  had  to  say  to  you  anticipated   in  a  little  book, 
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unpretending,  but  full  a(  interest,  *'  The  Lamp  and  ih< 
Lantern,"  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton  ;  and  I  will  therefore 
only  ask  you  to  consider  such  expressions  as  that  tendei 
and  glorious  verse  in  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  cedars  on  the 
mountains  as  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria: 
*^  Yea,  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, saying,  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  grave,  no 
feller  is  come  up  against  us."  See  what  sympathy  there 
is  here,  as  if  with  the  very  hearts  of  the  trees  themselves. 
So  also  in  the  words  of  Christ,  in  his  personification  ol 
the  lilies  :  "  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  Con- 
sider such  expressions  as,  "  The  sea  saw  that,  and  fled. 
Jordan  was  driven  back.  The  mountains  skipped  like 
i  ims ;  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs."  Try  to  find  any 
thing  in  profane  writing  like  this  ;  and  note  farther  that 
the  whole  book  of  Job  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  written 
and  placed  in  the  inspired  volume  in  order  to  show  the 
value  of  natural  history,  and  its  power  on  the  human  heart. 
I  cannot  pass  by  it  without  pointing  out  the  evidences  o( 
the  beauty  of  the  country  that  Job  inhabited.  * 

Observe,  first,  it  was  an  arable  country.  ''  The  oxen 
were  ploughing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them."  It 
was  a  pastoral  country  .  his  substance,  besides  camels  and 
asses,  was  7000  sheep  It  was  a  mountain  country,  fed 
by  streams  descending  from  the  high  snows.     '*  My  breth- 

*  This  passage,  respecting  the  book  of  Job,  was  omitted  \r  the  delivorv 
of  the  Lecture,  for  want  of  time. 


\ 
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reii  have  de«]t  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  a&  the  slieam 
of  brooks  they  pass  away  ;  which  are  blackish  by  reason 
of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the  snow  is  hid  :  What  time  the) 
wax  warm  they  vanish  :  when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumea 
out  of  their  place  "  Again :  "  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow 
water,  and  make  my  hands  .  never  so  clean."  Again . 
"  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters."  It  was  a 
rocky  country,  with  forests  and  verdure  rooted  in  the  rocks 
''His  branch  shooteth  forth  in  his  garden;  his  roots  are 
wrapped  about  the  heap,  and  seeth  the  place  of  stones." 
Again  "  Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field."  It  was  a  place  visited,  hke  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land, by  convulsions  and  falls  of  mountains.  *'  Surely  the 
mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock  h 
removed  out  of  his  place."  "  The  waters  wear  the  stones  : 
tliou  washest  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth."  "  He  removeth  the  mountains  and  they 
know  not :  he  overturneth  them  in  his  anger."  "  He  put- 
teth  forth  his  hand  upon  the  rock :  he  overturneth  the 
mountains  by  the  roots :  he  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the 
rocks."  I  have  not  time  to  go  farther  into  this  ;  but  you 
see  Job's  country  was  one  like  your  own,  full  ot  pleasant 
brooks  and  rivers,  rushing  among  the  rocks,  and  of  all 
other  sweet  and  noble  elements  of  landscape  The  mag- 
nificent allusions  to  natural  scenery  throughout  the  boot 
are  therefore  calculated  to  touch  th€  heart  to  the  end  of 
time. 
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Then  at  the  central  point  of  Jewish  prosperity,  you  hav< 
the  first  great  naturahst  the  ivorld  ever  saw,  Solomon; 
not  permitted,  indeed,  to  anticipate,  in  writing,  the  disco- 
veries of  modern  times,  but  so  gifted  as  to  show  us  that 
heavenly  wisdom  is  manifested  as  much  m  the  knowledge 
af  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  as  m  political 
and  philosophical  speculation. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  early  writings,  are  thus  prepared  for  an  everlast- 
ing influence  over  humanity ;  and,  finally,  Christ  himsell 
setting  the  concluding  example  to  the  conduct  and  thoughts 
of  men,  spends  nearly  bis  whole  life  in  the  fields,  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  small  country  villages  of  Judea ;  and  in  the 
very  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  will  not  so  much  as  sleep 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  rests  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bethphage,  walking  in  the  morning,  and  returning 
m  the  evening,  through  the  peaceful  avenues  of  the  mount 
of  Olives,  to  and  from  his  work  of  teaching  in  the  temple. 

It  would  thus  naturally  follow,  both  from  the  geiiera' 
tone  and  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  example 
of  our  Lord  himself,  that  wherever  Christianity  was 
preached  and  accepted,  there  would  be  an  immediate  in- 
terest  awakened  in  the  works  of  God,  as  seen  in  the  natu 
ral  world  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  second  universal 
and  distinctive  character  of  Christian  art,  as  distinguished 
from  all  pagan  work,  the  first  being  a  peculiar  spirituality 
in  its  conception  of  the  human  form,  prefeninu  holiness  o/ 
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expression  and  strength  of  character,  to  beauty  of  features 
or  of  body,  and  the  second,  as  I  say,  its  intense  fondnes? 
for  natural  objects — animals,  leaves  and  flowers, — inducing 
an  immediate  transformation  of  the  cold  and  lifeless  pagan 
ornamentation  into  vivid  imagery  of  nature.  Of  course 
this  manifestation  of  feeling  was  at  first  checked  jy  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  religion  was  dis- 
seminated. The  art  of  the  first  three  centuries  is  entirely 
subordinate, — restrained  partly  by  persecution,  partly  by 
a  high  spirituality,  which  cared  much  more  about  preach 
mg  than  painting ;  and  then  when,  under  Constantine, 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
myriads  of  persons  gave  the  aid  of  their  wealth  and  of 
their  art  to  the  new  rehgion,  who  were  Christians  in  noth- 
ing but  the  name,  and  who  decorated  a  Christian  temple 
just  as  they  would  have  decorated  a  pagan  one,  merely 
because  the  new  religion  had  become  Imperial.  Then, 
just  as  the  new  art  was  beginning  to  assume  a  distinctive 
form,  down  came  the  northern  barbarians  upon  it ;  and  all 
their  superstitions  had  to  be  leavened  with  it,  and  all  then 
haid  hands  and  hearts  softened  by  it,  before  their  art  could 
ippear  in  anything  like  a  characteristic  form.  The  warfare 
in  which  Europe  was  perpetually  plunged  retarded  this 
development  for  ages ;  but  it  steadily  and  gradually  pre- 
vailed, working  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  century  like  a 
seed  in  the  ground,  showing  little  signs  of  life,  but  still,  if 
carefully  examined,  changing   essentially  every  day  and 
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every  hour:  at  last,  in  the  12th  century,  the  blade  ippean 
above  the  black  earth  ;  in  the  13th,  the  plant  is  in  ful^ 
i'eaf. 

T  begin,  then,  with  the  13th  century,  and  must  now 
make  to  you  a  general  assertion,  which,  if  you  will  note 
down  and  examine  at  your  leisure,  you  will  find  true  and 
useful,  though  I  have  not  time  at  present  to  give  you  full 
demonstration  of  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  art  of  the  13th  century  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  art, — nor  merely  the  foundation,  but  the  root 
of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  succeeding  art  is  not  merely  built 
upon  it,  but  was  all  comprehended  in  it,  and  is  developed 
out  of  it.  Passing  this  great  century  we  find  three  suc- 
cessive branches  developed  from  it,  in  each  of  the  three 
following  centuries.  The  14th  century  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  of  Thought^  the  1 5th  the  age  of  Drawings  and  the 
1 6th  the  age  of  Painting. 

Observe,  first,  the  14th  century  is  pre-eminently  the  age 
of  thought.  It  begins  with  the  first  words  of  the  poem  of 
Dante  ; — and  all  the  great  pictorial  poems — the  mighty 
series  of  works  in  which  everything  is  done  to  relate,  but 
nothing  to  imitate — belong  to  this  century.  1  should  only 
confuse  you  by  giving  you  the  names  of  marvellous  artists, 
most  of  them  little  familiar  to  British  ears,  who  adorned 
this  century  in  Italy ;  but  you  will  easily  remember  it  as 
the  age  of  Dante  and  Giocto, — ^the  age  of  Thought. 

The  men  of  the  succeedmg  century  (the  1 5th)  felt  thai 
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the^  could  not  rival  their  predecessors  in  inventior.  bul 
might  excel  them  in  execution.  Original  thoughts  belong 
mg  to  this  century  are  comparatively  rare ;  even  Raphae 
and  Michael  Angela  themselves  borrowed  all  their  prm 
cipal  ideas  and  plans  of  pictures  from  their  predecessors ; 
tut  they  executed  them  w^ith  a  precision  up  to  that  time 
unseen.  You  must  understand  by  the  v^^ord  "  drawing," 
the  perfect  rendering  of  forms,  whether  in  sculpture  or 
painting  ;  and  then  remember  the  15th  century  as  the 
age  of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and 
Raphael, — pre-eminently  the  age  of  Drawing. 

The  16th  century  produced  the  four  greatest  Painters, 
that  is  to  say,  managers  of  colour,  whom  the  world  has 
seen ;  namely,  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Cor 
reggio.  I  need  not  say  more  to  justify  my  calling  it  the 
age  of  Painting. 

This,  then,  being  the  state  of  things  respecting  art  in 
general,  let  us  next  trace  the  career  of  landscape  through 
these  centuries. 

It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  that 
figure  painting  began  to  assume  so  perfect  a  condition  as 
lo  require  some  elaborate  suggestion  of  landscape  bacK- 
ground,  Up  to  that  time,  if  any  natural  object  had  to  be 
represented,  it  was  done  in  an  entirely  conventional  way 
as  you  see  it  upon  Greek  vases,  or  in  a  Chinese  porcelair 
pattern  ;  an  independent  tree  or  flower  being  set  upon  the 
white  grouT^d,  or  ground  of  any  colour,  wherever  ther€ 
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was  a  vacant  space  for  it,  without  the  smallest  attempt  td 
imitate  the  real  colours  and  relations  of  the  earth  and  sk) 
about  it.  But  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  Giottc, 
srd  II  tnt  course  of  the  14th,  Orcagna,  sought,  for  the 
fifst  time,  to  give  some  resemblance  to  nature  in  their 
backgrounds,,  and  introduced  behind, their  figures  pieces 
of  true  landscape,  formal  enough  still,  but  complete  in 
intention,  having  foregrounds  and  distances,  sky  and 
water,  forests  and  mountains,  carefully  delineated,  not 
exactly  in  their  true  colour,  but  yet  in  colour  approximat  • 
mg  to  the  truth.  The  system  which  they  introduced  (foi 
though  in  many  points  enriched  above  the  work  of  earlier 
ages,  the  Orcagna  and  Giotto  landscape  was  a  very  com- 
plete piece  of  recipe)  was  observed  for  a  long  period  by 
their  pupils,  ana  may  be  thus  briefly  described : — The  sky 
is  always  pure  blue,  paler  at  the  horizon,  and  with  a  few 
streaky  white  clouds  in  it ;  the  ground  is  green  even  to 
the  extreme  distance,  with  brown  rocks  projecting  from 
it ;  water  is  blue  streaked  with  white.  The  trees  are 
nearly  always  composed  of  clusters  of  their  proper  leaves 
relieved  on  a  black  or  dark  ground,  thus  {Jig.  20.).*  And 
observe  carefully,  with  respect  to  the  complete  drawing 

*  Having  no  memoranda  of  my  own  taken  from  Giotto's  landscape  T 
hud  this  tree  copied  from  an  engraving ;  but  I  imagine  the  rude  termina- 
tion of  the  stems  to  be  a  misrepresentation-  Fig.  21  is  accurately  copied 
trom  an  MS.,  certainly  executed  between  1250  and  1270,  and  is  more  trulj 
characteristic  of  the  early  manner. 


Fig.  ai. 
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of  the   leave,   or    this   tree,   and   the   sniallness   of   thci» 
number,  the   rea.   distinction   between   noble  convention 
alism   and    false    conventionalisnn.     You   will    often    heai 
modern   architects  defending-  their  monstrous   ornament 
ation  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  conventional,"  and  tha' 
architectural    ornament    ought    to    be    conventionalised 
Remember  when   you   hear  this,  thai   noble   convention 
alism  is  not  an  agreement  between  the  artist  and  spectatof 
that  the  one;  shall  misrepresent   nature  sixty  times  over, 
and   the   other  believe  the  misrepresentation  sixty  times 
over,   but   it   is    an    agreement   that    certain    means    and 
limitations  being  prescribed,  only  that  kind  of  truth  \^  Ic 
be  expected  which  is  consistent  with  those  means.     Foi 
instance,  if  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  talking  to  a 
friend  about  the  character  of  a  face,  and  there  had  beer 
nothing  in  the  room  but  a  deal  table  and  an  inkbottle- 
and  no  pens — Sir  Joshua  would  have  dipped  his  finger  ii 
the   ink,  and   painted   a   portrait    on    the   table  with  his 
finger, — and  a  noble  portrait  too,  certainly  not  delicate  in 
outline,  nor  representing  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  face 
dependent  on  rich  outline,  but  getting  as  much  of  the  facp 
iS  in  that  manner  was  attainable.     That  is  noble  conven 
tionalism,  and  Egyptian  work  on  granite,  or  illuminator's 
work  in  glass,  is  all  conventional  in  the  same  sense,  but 
not   conventionally   false.     The   two   noblest    and   truest 
carved  lions  I  have  ever  seen,  are  the  two  granite  ones  n\ 
Ihe   Egyptian   room  of  the  British    Museum,  and   vet  i& 
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them,   the  lions'   manes   and  beards   are   reprefeoiled   bj 
rings  of  solid  rock,  as  smooth  as  a  mirror  ! 

There  are  hideed  one  or  two  other  conditions  of  noble 
conventionalism,  noticed  more  fully  in  the  Addenda  to  this 
Lecture ;  but  you  will  find  that  they  always  consist  in 
stopping  short  of  nature,  not  in  falsifying  nature  ;  and  thus 
in  Giotto's  foliage,  he  stops  short  of  the  quantity  of  leaves 
on  the  real  tree,  but  he  gives  you  the  form  of  the  leaves 
represented  with  perfect  truth.  His  foreground  also  is 
nearly  always  occupied  by  flowers  and  herbage,  carefully 
and  individually  painted  from  nature  ;  while,  although  thus 
simple  in  plan,  the  arrangements  of  line  in  these  landscapes 
of  course  show  the  influence  of  the  master-mind,  and 
sometimes,  where  the  story  requires  it,  we  find  the  usual 
formulae  overleaped,  and  Giotto  at  Avignon  painting  the 
breakers  of  the  sea  on  a  steep  shore  with  great  care,  while 
Orcagna,  in  his  Triumph  of  Death,  has  painted  a  thicket 
of  brambles  mixed  with  teazles,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  landscape  art. 

Now  from  the  landscape  of  these  two  men  to  the  land- 
scape of  Raphael,  Leonardo,  and  Perugino,  the  advance 
consists  principally  in  two  great  steps  :  The  first,  that  dis- 
{art  objects  were  more  o**  less  invested  with  a  blue  colour, 
-  -the  second,  that  trees  were  no  longer  painted  with  & 
black  ground,  but  with  a  rich  dark  brown,  or  deep  green. 
From  G  otto's  old  age,  to  the  youth  of  Raphael,  the 
ftdvance  in  and  knowledge  of,  landscape,  consisted  of  n« 
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more  than  these  two  simple  steps  ;  but  the  execution  oi 
landscape  became  infinitely  more  perfect  and  elaborate 
All  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  foreground  were  worked 
out  with  the  same  perfection  as  the  features  of  the  figures ; 
in  the  middle  distance  the  brown  trees  were  most  delicately 
defined  against  the  sky  ;  the  blue  mountains  in  the  extreme 
distance  were  exquisitely  thrown  into  aerial  gradations, 
and  the  sky  and  clouds  were  perfect  in  transparency  and 
softness.  But  still  there  is  no  real  advance  in  knowledge 
of  natural  objects.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are,  indeed, 
admirably  painted,  and  thrown  into  various  intricate  group 
ings,  such  as  Giotto  could  not  have  attempted,  but  the 
rocks  and  water  are  still  as  conventional  and  imperfect  as 
ever,  except  only  in  colour :  the  forms  of  rock  in  Leonar- 
do's celebrated  "  Vierge  aux  Rochers"  are  literally  no 
better  than  those  on  a  china  plate.  Fig.  22.  shows  a 
portion  of  them  in  mere  outline,  with  one  cluster  of  the 
leaves  above,  and  the  distant  "  ideal"  mountains.  On  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  period  is  thai . 
which  most  resembles  missal  painting,  that  is  to  say,  which 
is  fullest  of  beautiful  flowers  and  animals  scattered  amoijii 
the  landscape,  in  the  old  independent  way,  like  the  birds 
upon  a  screen.  The  landscape  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  is 
exquisitely  rich  in  incident  of  this  kind. 

The  first  man  who  entirely  broke  through  the  conven- 
tionality of  his  time,  and  p.u'nted  pure  landscape,  was 
Masaccio,  but  le  died  too  young  to  eflfect  the  revolution 
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af  which  his  genius  was  capable.     It  was    left  for  othei 
men  to   accomplish,   namely,   for   Corregg  o    and   Titian 
These  two  painters  were  the  first  who   relieved  the  fore 
grounds  of  their  landscape  from  the  grotesque,  quaint,  an<^. 
crowded  formalism  of  the  early  painters ;  and  gave  a  close 
ipproximation  to  the  forms  of  nature  m  all  things  ;  retain 
ing,  however,  thus   much  of  the  old   system,  that  the  dis- 
tances were  for  the  most  part  painted  in  deep  ultramarine 
blue,  the  foregrounds  in  rich  green  *and  })rown  ;  there  were 
no  efTects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  but   a  generally  quiet 
glow  over  the  whole  scene  ;   and  the  clouds,  though  now- 
rolling  in  irregular  masses,  and  sometimes   richly  involved 
among  the  hills,  were  never  varied  in  conception,  or  studied 
from  nature.     There  were  no  changes  of  weather  in  them, 
no  rain  clouds  or  fair-weather  clouds,  nothing  but  various 
shapes  of  the  cumulus  or  cirrus,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
hght  on  the  deep  blue  sky.     Tintoret  and  Bonifazio  intro- 
duced more  natural  effects  into  this  monotonous  landscape  : 
m  their  works  we   meet  with  showers   of  rain,  with  rain- 
ouws,  sunsets,  bright  reflections   in  water,  and  so  on  ;  but 
still  very  subordinate,  and  carelessly  worked  out,  so  as  not 
to  justify  us  in  considering  their  landscape  as  forming  ;; 
class  by  itself. 

Fig.  23.,  which  is  a  branch  of  a  tree  from  the  back 
ground  of  Titian's  "■  St.  Jerome,"  at  Milan,  compared  with 
tig.  20.,  will  give  you  a  distinct  idea  of  the  kind  of  change 
which  took  place  ^     ^>  the  time  of  Giotto  to  that  of  TitiaL 
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and  you  will  find  that  this  whole  range  of  landscape  ma) 
be  conveniently  classed  in  three  divisions,  namely,  Gioi 
tesquey  Leonardesque,  and  Titianesque ,  the  Giottesquc 
embracing  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  14th,  the  Leonard 
esque  that  of  the  15th,  and  the  Titianesque  that  of  the  16th 
century.  Now  you  see  there  remained  a  fourth  step  to  b€ 
laker;.— the  doing  away  with  conventionalism  altogethei 
so  as  to  create  the  perfect  art  of  landscape  painting.  The 
course  of  the  mind  of  Europe  was  to  do  this ;  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  the  art  o^ 
all  civilised  nations  was  paralysed  at  once  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  poisonous  elements  of  infidehty  and  classical 
learning  together,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  else- 
where.  In  this  paralysis,  like  a  soldier  shot  as  he  ii 
just  gaining  an  an  eminence,  the  art  of  the  17th  centur) 
struggled  forward,  and  sank  upon  the  spot  it  had  been 
endeavouring  to  attain.  The  step  which  shoull  have 
freed  landscape  from  conventionalism  was  actually  taken 
by  Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa,  but  taken  in  a  state  of 
palsy, — taken  so  as  to  lose  far  more  than  was  gained 
For  up  to  this  time,  no  painter  ever  had  thought  of  drawing 
anything,  pebble  or  blade  of  grass,  or  tree  or  mountain 
hut  as  well  and  distinctly  as  he  could  ;  and  if  he  could 
not  draw  it  completely,  he  drew  it  at  least  in  a  way  which 
should  thoroughly  show  his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  it 
For  instance;  you  saw  in  the  oak  tree  of  the  Giottesquc 

6* 
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period,  that  tho  mjiin  points  of  the  tree,  the  true  shape;  of 
leaf  and  acorn,  were  all  there,  perfectly  and  careful]} 
articulated,  and  so  they  continued  to  be  down  to  the  tiin€ 
of  Tintoret  •  both  he  and  Titian  working  out  the  separate 
"eaves  uf  their  foliage  with  the  most  exquisite  botanical 
care  But  now  observe  ;  as  Christianity  had  brought  this 
love  of  nature  into  Paganism,  the  return  of  Paganism  in 
the  shape  of  classical  learning  at  once  destroyed  this  love 
of  nature  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  Claude  and  Salvatoi 
made  the  final  effort  to  paint  the  effects  of  nature  faith- 
fully, the  objects  of  nature  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  with 
affection ;  so  that,  while  people  were  amused  ind  inter- 
ested by  the  new  effects  of  sunsets  over  green  seas,  and 
of  tempests  bursting  on  rocky  mountains,  which  were 
introduced  by  the  rising  school,  they  entirely  ceased  to 
require  on  the  one  side,  or  bestow  on  the  other,  that  care 
and  thought  Hy  which  alone  the  beauty  of  nature  can  be 
understood.  The  older  painting  had  resembled  a  careful 
and  deeply  studied  diagram,  illustrative  of  the  most 
"mportant  facts ;  it  was  not  to  be  understood  or  relished 
without  application  of  serious  thought  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  developed  and  addressed  the  highest  powers  of  mind 
belonging  to  the  human  race ;  while  the  Claude  and 
Salvator  painting  was  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  viciously 
and  falsely  painted  throughout,  and  pn^senting  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  truth  to  nature;  understood,  as  far  as  it 
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went,  in  a  mcinent,  but  conveying  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  anything,  and,  in  all  its  operations  on  the  mind 
unhealthy,  hopeless,  and  profitless. 

It  was,  however,  received  with  avidity ;  for  this  main 
reason,  that  the  architecture,  domestic  life  and  manners 
){  the  period  were  gradually  getting  more  and  more 
artificial ;  as  I  showed  you  last  evening,  all  natural  beauty 
had  ceased  to  be  permitted  in  architectural  decoration, 
while  the  habits  of  society  led  them  more  and  more  to 
live,  if  possible,  in  cities ;  and  the  dress,  language,  and 
manners  ol  men  in  general  were  approximating  to  that 
horrible  and  jfeless  condition  in  which  you  find  them  just 
oefore  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  observe  :  exactly  as  hoops,  and  starch,  and  false 
tiair,  and  all  that  in  mind  and  heart  these  things  typify  and 
betray,  as  these,  I  say,  gained  upon  men,  there  was  a 
necessary  reaction  in  favour  of  the  natural.  Men  had 
never  lived  so  utterly  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature 
before ;  but  they  could  not  do  this  without  feeling  a 
^trv-jige  charm  'n.  thsv  i^KkK  tfcej  defied  ?.Dd,  accordingly 
we  find  this  reactionary  sentiment  expressing  itself  in  a 
base  school  of  what  was  called  pa^/^ora/  poetry  ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  poetry  written  in  praise  of  the  country,  by  men  who 
lived  in  coffee-houses  and  on  the  Mall.  The  essence  of 
pastoral  poetry  is  the  sense  of  strange  delightfulness  in 
grass,  which  is  occasionally  felt  by  a  man  who  has  seldom 
set   his    foot   on   it ;    it  is   essentially  the  poetry  of  the 
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cockney,  and  for  the  most  part  corresponds  in  its  a'm  ana 
rank,  as  compared  with  other  literature,  to  the  porcelair 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  on  a  chimney-piece  as  com 
pared  with  great  works  of  sculpture. 

Of  course  all  good  poetry,  descriptive  of  rural  life,  ii 
essentially  pastoral,  or  has  the  effect  of  *he  pastoral,  on 
the  minds  of  men  living  in  cities ;  but  the  class  of  poetry 
which  I  mean,  and  which  you  probably  understand,  by  the 
term  pastoral,  is  that  in  which  a  farmer's  girl  is  spoken 
of  as  a  **  nymph,"  and  a  farmer's  boy  as  a  "  swain,"  and 
in  which,  throughout,  a  ridiculous  and  unnatural  refinement 
IS  supposed  to  exist  in  rural  life,  merely  because  the  poel 
nimself  has  neither  had  the  courage  to  endure  its  hard- 
ships, nor  the  wit  to  conceive  its  realities.  If  you  examine 
the  literature  of  the  past  century,  you  will  find  that  nearly 
all  its  expressions,  having  reference  to  the  country,  show 
something  of  this  kind  ;  either  a  foolish  sentimentality,  or 
a  morbid  fear,  both  of  course  coupled  with  the  most 
curious  ignorance.  You  will  find  all  its  descriptive  expres- 
sions at  once  vague  and  monotonous.  Brooks  are  always 
''purling;"  birds  always  "  warbhng ;"  mountains  always 
'*lift  their  horrid  peaks  above  the  clouds;"  vales  always 
*'  are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  gloomy  woods  ;"  a  few  more 
distinct  ideas  about  haymaking  and  curds  and  cream, 
acquired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  Bridge,  serving 
to  give  an  occasional  appearance  of  freshness  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  w^bich  descended  from 
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poet  to  peel ;  while  a  few  true  pieces  of  pastoral,  like  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  Walton's  "Angler,"  reheved 
the  general  waste  of  dulness.  Even  in  these  better  pro- 
ductions, nothing  is  nnore  remarkable  than  the  general 
conception  of  the  country  merely  as  a  series  of  green 
fields,  and  the  combined  ignorance  and  dread  of  more 
sublime  scenery ;  of  which  the  mysteries  and  dangers 
were  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  travelling  at  the. 
period.  Thus  in  Walton's  "  Angler,"  you  have  a  meeting 
of  two  friends,  one  a  Derbyshire  man,  the  other  a  lowland 
traveller,  w^ho  is  as  much  alarmed;  and  uses  nearly  as 
many  expressions  of  astonishment,  at  having  to  go  down 
a  steep  hill  and  ford  a  brook,  as  a  traveller  uses  now  at 
crossing  the  glacier  of  the  Col  de  Geant.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  difficulties  which,  until  late  years,  have  lain 
in  the  way  of  peaceful  and  convenient  travelling,  ougjit 
not  to  have  great  weight  assigned  to  them  among  the 
other  causes  of  the  temper  of  the  century ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  if  you  will  examine  the  whole  range  of  its  litera- 
ture— keeping  this  point  in  view — I  am  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  be  struck  most  forcibly  by  the  strange  dead- 
ness  to  the  higher  sources  of  landscape  sublimity  whicn  is 
mingled  with  the  morbid  pastoralism.  The  love  of  fresh 
air  and  green  grass  forced  itself  upon  the  animal  natures 
of  men  ,  but  that  of  the  sublimer  features  of  scenery  had 
Eo  place  m  minds  whose  chief  powers  had  been  repressed 
by  the   formahsms   of  tne    age.     And   although    in   the 
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second-rate  writers  continually,  and  in  the  first-rate  oaei 
occasionally,  you  find  an  affectation  of  interest  in  nrioun 
tains,  clouds,  and  forests,  yet  whenever  they  write  from 
their  heart,  you  will  find  an  utter  absence  of  feeling 
respecting  anything  beyond  gardens  and  grass.  Examine, 
for  instance,  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
the  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  the  writings  of  Johnson  and 
A.ddison,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  single  expres- 
sion of  true  delight  in  sublime  nature  in  any  one  of  them. 
Perhaps  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  in  its  total 
absence  of  sentiment  on  any  subject  but  human'ty,  and 
its  entire  want  of  notice  of  anything  at  Geneva,  which 
might  not  as  well  have  been  seen  at  Coxwold,  is  the  most 
striking  instance  I  could  give  you  ;  and  if  you  compare 
with  this  negation  of  feeling  on  one  side,  the  interludes 
Di  Moliere,  in  which  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are 
introduced  in  court  dress,  you  will  have  a  very  accurate 
conception  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  the  landscape  of 
Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa  attained  its 
reputation.  It  is  the  complete  expression  on  canvas  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Claude  embodies  the  foolish  pastoral 
ism  Salvator  the  ignorant  terror,  and  Gaspar  the  dull  and 
affected  erudition. 

It  was,  however,  altogether  impossible  that  this  state 
of  things  could  long  continue.  The  age  which  h;id  buried 
itself  in  formalism  grew  weary  at   last  of  the  restraint 
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and  the  approach  of  a  new  jera  was  marked  bj  the  appear 
ance,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception,  of  writers  who  tooi< 
true  dehght  in  those  wild  scenes  of  nature  which  had  so 
lo.ig  been  despised. 

I  think  the  first  two  writers  in  whom  the  symptoms  of 
ii  change  are  strongly  manifested  are  Mrs.  RadcHffe  and 
Rousseau  ;  in  both  of  whom  the  love  of  natural  scenery, 
Though  mingled  in  the  one  case  with  what  was  nn-rely 
dramatic,  and  in  the  other  with  much  that  was  pitifully 
morbid  or  vicious,  was  still  itself  genuine,  and  intense,  dif 
fering  altogether  in  character  from  any  sentiments  previ- 
ously traceable  in  literature.  And  then  rapidly  followed  a 
group  of  writers,  who  expressed,  in  various  ways,  the  more 
powerful  or  more  pure  feeling  which  had  now  become  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  age.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  your  own  Walter  Scott.  Many  writers,  indeed, 
describe  nature  more  minutely  and  more  profoundly  ;  l)ut 
none  show  in  higher  intensity  the  peculiar  passion  for  wha 
IS  majestic  or  lovely  in  wild  nature,  to  which  I  am  now 
referring.  The  whole  of  the  poem  of  the  **  Lady  of  the 
[iak(;"  is  written  with  almost  a  })oyish  enthusiasm  foi 
rocks,  and  /akes,  and  cataracts  ;  the  early  novels  show  the 
same  instinct  in  equal  strength  wherever  he  approachti 
Highland  scenery;  and  rhe  feeling  is  mingle,,  observe. 
!^ith  a  most  touching  and  affectionate  appreciation  of  the 
Gothic  architecture,  in  which  alone  he  found  the  elements 
j^f  natural  beauty  seized   by  art ;  so  that,  to  this  day,  his 
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descriptions  of  Melrose  and  Holy  Island  Cathedral,  in  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  and  '*  Marmion,"  as  well  as 
of  the  ideal  abbeys  in  the  "Monastery"  and  "Antiquary,'^ 
together  with  those  of  Caerlaverock  and  Lochlever 
Castles  in  *'  Guy  Mannering"  and  "  The  Abbot,"  remain 
the  staple  possessions  and  text-books  of  all  travellers,  not 
80  much  for  their  beauty  or  accuracy,  as  for  their  exactlj 
expressing  that  degree  of  feeling  with  which  most  men  i?{ 
this  century  can  sympathise. 

Together  with  Scott  appeared  the  group  of  poets, — 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  and,  finally,  Tenny 
son, — differing  widely  in  moral  principles  and  spiritual 
temper,  but  all  agreeing  more  or  less  in  this  love  foi 
natural  scenery. 

Now,  you  will  ask  me — and  you  will  ask  me  most 
reasonably — how  this  love  of  nature  in  modern  days  can 
be  connected  with  Christianity,  seeing  it  is  as  strong  in 
the  infidel  Shelley  as  in  the  sacred  Wordsworth.  Yes, 
ind  it  is  found  in  far  worse  men  than  Shelley.  Shelley  was 
an  honest  unbeliever,  and  a  man  of  warm  affections ;  but 
this  new  love  of  nature  is  found  in  the  most  reckless  and 
unprincipled  of  the  French  novelists, — in  Eugene  Sue,  in 
Dumas,  in  George  Sand, — and  that  intensely.  How  is 
this  ?  Simply  because  the  feeling  is  reactionary  ;  and,  in 
this  phase  of  it,  common  to  the  diseased  mind  as  well  as 
to  the  healthy  one.  A  man  dying  in  the  f«  ver  of  mtem- 
perance  will  cry  out  for  water    and    that  with  a  bitterei 
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thirst  than  a  man  whose  healthy  frame  itdturally  delights 
in  the  mountain  spring  more  than  in  the  wine  cup.  The 
wat^r  IS  not  dishonoured  by  the  thirst  of  that  diseased,  noi 
is  nature  dishonoured  by  the  love  of  the  unworthy.  That 
»ove  is,  perhaps,  the  only  saving  element  in  their  minds  ; 
anJ  it  still  remains  an  indisputable  truth  that  the  love  ol 
nature  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian  heart,  just  as  tht 
hunger  for  healthy  food  is  characteristic  of  the  healthy 
frame. 

In  order  to  meet  this  new  feeling  for  nature,  there  ne 
jessarily  arose  a  new  school  of  landscape  painting.  Thai 
school,  like  the  literature  to  which  it  corresponded,  had 
many  weak  and  vicious  elements  mixed  with  its  nobU 
ones  ;  it  had  its  Mrs.  RadclifFes  and  Rousseaus,  as  well  aj^ 
its  Wordsworths  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  feeling  with  which 
Robson  drew  mountains,  and  Prout  architecture,  with 
which  Fielding  draws  moors,  and  Stanfield  sea — is  alto 
gether  pure,  true,  and  precious,  as  compared  with  that 
which  suggested  the  landscape  of  the  17th  century. 

Now  observe,  how  simple  the  whole  subject  becomeh 
Y'ou  have,  first,  your  great  ancient  landscape  divided  into 
its  three  periods — Giottesque,  Leonardesque,  Titianesque 
Then  you  have  a  great  gap,  full  of  nonentities  and  abor- 
lions  ;  a  g-ulph  of  foolishness,  into  the  bottom  of  which  you 
may  throw  Claude  and  Salvator,  neither  of  them  deserv- 
ing to  give  a  name  to  anything.  Call  it  "  pastoral "  land- 
•cape,  "guarda  e  passa,"  and  then  you  have,  lastly,  th* 
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pure,  wbolesomo,  simple,  modern  landscape.  Vou  want  a 
name  for  that :  I  will  give  you  one  in  a  moment ;  for  the 
whole  character  and  power  of  that  landscape  is  originally 
based  on  the  work  of  one  man. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was  born  in  Maidei 
Lane,  London^  about  eighty  years  ago.  The  register  of 
his  birth  was  burned,  and  his  age  at  his  death  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  conjecture.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber ; 
ind  his  father  intended  him,  very  properly,  for  his  own 
[)rofession.\  The  bent  of  the  boy  was,  however,  soon  mani 
festcd,  as  is  always  the  case  in  children  of  extraordinary 
genius,  too  strongly  to  be  resisted,  and  a  sketch  of  a  coat 
of  arms  on  a  silver  salver,  made  while  his  father  was  shav- 
ing a  customer,  obtained  for  him,  in  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  admiring  customer's  advice,  the  permission  to  fol- 
low art  as  a  profession. 

He  had,  of  course,  the  usual  difficulties  of  young  artists 
to  encounter,  and  they  were  then  far  greater  than  they  are 
now.  But  Turner  differed  from  most  men  in  this, — that 
he  was  always  willing  to  take  anything  to  do  that  came 
ir.  his  way.  He  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  a  garret  to 
produce  unsaleable  works  of  "high  art,"  and  starve,  or 
lose  his  senses.  He  hired  himself  out  every  evening  to 
wash  in  skies  in  Indian  ink,  on  other  people's  drawings, 
as  many  as  he  could,  at  half-a-crown  a-night,  getting  hii 
pupper  into  the  bargain.  "  What  could  I  have  done  bet 
ierV*   he  sail  afterwards*    "it  was  first-rate   practice.' 
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Thon  he  took  to  illustrating  guide-books  and  alman'i.:ks 
ind  anything  that  wanted  cheap  frontispieces.  The  Ox 
ford  Almanack,  published  on  a  single  sheet,  with  a  copper 
plate  at  the  top  of  it,  consisting  of  a  *'  View  "—you  per 
1  aps,  some  of  you,  know  the  kind  of  print  characteristic 
of  the  last  century,  under  which  the  word  "  View "  is 
always  printed  in  large  letters,  with  a  dedication,  obse- 
quious to  the  very  dust,  to  the  Grand  Signior  of  the 
neighbourhood. — Well,  this  Almanack  had  always  such  a 
view  of  some  Oxford  College  at  the  top  of  it,  dedicated,  1 
think,  always  to  the  head  of  the  College  ;  and  it  owed 
this,  its  principal  decoration,  to  Turner  for  many  years 
I  have  myself  two  careful  drawings  of  some  old  seals, 
made  by  him  for  a  local  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Whal- 
ley  Abbey.  And  there  was  hardly  a  gentleman's  seat  of 
any  importance  in  England,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  of  which  you  will  not  find  some  rude  engraving 
in  the  local  publications  of  the  time,  inscribed  with  the 
simple  name  "  W.  Turner." 

There  was  another  great  difference  between  Turner  and 
other  men.  In  doing  these  drawings  for  the  commonest 
publications  of  the  day,  and  for  a  remuneration  altogether 
contemptible,  he  never  did  his  work  badly  because  he 
thought  it  beneath  him,  or  because  he  was  ill-paid.  There 
does  not  exist  such  a  thing  as  a  slovenly  drawing  by 
Turner.  With  what  people  were  willing  to  give  him  foi 
his  work  he  was  content ;  but  he  considered  that  work  in 
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As  relation  to  himself,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  purchaser 
He  took  a  poor  price,  that  he  might  live ;  but  he  made 
noble  drawings,  that  he  might  learn.  Of  course  some  arc 
slighter  than  others,  and  they  vary  in  their  materials ; 
those  executed  with  pencil  and  Indian  ink  being  never 
finished  to  the  degree  of  those  which  are  executed  in 
colour.  But  he  is  never  careless.  According  to  the  time 
and  means  at  his  disposal,  he  always  did  his  best.  He 
never  let  a  drawing  leave  his  hands  without  having  made 
a  step  in  advance,  and  having  done  better  in  it  than  he  had 
ever  done  before  ;  and  there  is  no  important  drawing  of  the 
period  which  is  not  executed  with  a  total  disregard  of  time 
and  price,  and  v^hich  was  not,  even  then,  worth  four  oi 
five  times  what  Turner  received  for  it. 

Even  without  genius,  a  man  who  thus  felt  and  thus 
laboured  was  sure  to  do  great  things  ;  though  it  is  seldom 
that,  without  great  genius,  men  either  thus  feel  or  thus 
labour.  Turner  was  as  far  beyond  all  other  men  in  intel- 
lect as  in  industry;  and  his  advance  in  power  and  grasp 
of  thought  was  as  steady  as  the  increasing  light  of  sun- 
rise. 

His  reputation  was  soon  so  far  established  that  he  was 
able  to  devote  himself  to  more  consistent  study.  He 
never  appears  literally  to  have  copied  any  picture  ;  but 
whenever  any  master  interested  him,  or  was  of  so  esta- 
blished a  reputation  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  study 
him,  he  painted  pictures  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  style 
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af  that  master,  until  he  felt  himself  able  to  rival  his  excel 
lencies,  whatever  they  were.  There  are  thus  multitudes 
of  pictures  by  Turner  which  are  direct  imitations  of  othei 
masters ;  especially  of  Claude,  Wilson,  Loutherbourg, 
Gaspar  Poussin,  Vandevelde,  Cuyp,  and  Rembrandt.  I*- 
has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Leslie  that,  because  Turner  thus 
in  his  early  years  imitated  many  of  the  old  masters,  there- 
fore he  must  to  the  end  of  his  life  have  considered  them 
greater  than  himself.  The  nonsequitur  is  obvious.  I  trust 
there  are  few  men  so  unhappy  as  never  to  have  learned 
anything  from  their  inferiors ;  and  I  fear  there  are  few 
men  so  wise  as  never  to  have  imitated  anything  but  wha^ 
was  deserving  of  imitation.  The  young  Turner,  Uideed, 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal  if,  in  a  period  utterly 
•levoid  of  all  healthy  examples  of  landscape  art,  he  had 
been  able  at  once  to  see  his  way  to  the  attainment  of  his 
ultimate  ends  ;  or  if,  seeing  it,  he  had  felt  himself  at  once 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  authority  of  every  painter  and 
connoisseur  whose  style  had  formed  the  taste  of  the  pubhc. 
or  whose  dicta  directed  their  patronage. 

But  the  period  when  he  both  felt  and  resolved  to  assert 
his  own  superiority  was  indicated  with  perfect  clearness, 
by  his  publishing  a  series  of  engravings,  which  were 
nothing  else  than  direct  challenges  to  Claude — then  the 
landscape  pamter  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— upon  his  own  ground  and  his  own  terms.  You  are  pro. 
bably  all  aware  that  the  studies  made  by  Claude  for  hu 
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pictures,  ani  kept  by  him  under  the  name  ol  the  "  Libei 
Veritatis,"  were  for  the  most  part  made  with  j  en  and  ink 
washed  over  with  a  brown  tint ;  and  that  these  drawings 
have  been  carefully  fac-similed  and  published  in  the  form 
of  mezzotint  engravings,  long  supposed  to  be  models  of 
taste  in  landscape  composition.  In  order  to  provoke  com 
parison  between  Claude  and  himself.  Turner  published  a 
series  of  engravings,  called  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  exe 
cuted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  these  drawings  of 
Claude, — an  etching  representing  what  was  done  with  the 
pen,  while  mezzotint  stood  for  colour.  You  see  the  nota 
hie  publicity  of  this  challenge.  Had  he  confined  himself 
to  pictures  in  his  trial  of  skill  with  Claude,  it  would  only 
have  been  in  the  gallery  or  the  palace  that  the  comparison 
could  have  been  instituted  ;  but  now  it  is  in  the  power  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  make  it  at  their 
ease.* 

*****♦**♦♦ 
Now,  what  Turner  did  in  contest  with  Claude,  he  did 

♦  When  this  Lecture  was  delivered,  an  enlarged  copy  of  a  portion  of 
Dne  of  these  studies  by  Claude  was  set  beside  a  similarly  magnified  portion 
of  one  by  Turner.  It  was  impossible,  without  much  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  publication,  to  prepare  two  mezzotint  engravings  with  the  care  requisite 
for  this  purpose :  and  the  portion  of  the  Lecture  relating  to  these  examples 
is  therefore  omitted.  It  is  however  in  the  power  of  every  reader  to  procure 
one  or  more  plates  of  each  series  ;  and  to  judge  foi  himself  whether  th<! 
conclusion  of  Turner's  superiority  which  is  a^umed  in  the  nixt  aenteno« 
of  the  text,  be  a  just  one  or  not. 
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mXh  every  other  then-known  master  of  landscape,  each  in 
his  turn.  He  challenged  and  vanquished,  each  in  his  own 
peculiar  field,  Vandevelde  on  the  sea,  Salvator  amcng 
rocks,  and  Cuyp  on  Lowland  rivers  ;  and,  having  done 
this,  set  himself  to  paint  the  natural  scenery  of  skies, 
mountains,  and  lakes,  w^hich,  until  his  time,  had  nevei 
been  so  much  as  attempted. 

He  thus,  in  the  extent  of  his  sphere,  far  surpassed  even 
Titian  and  Leonardo,  the  great  men  of  the  earlier  schools 
In  their  foreground  work  neither  Titian  nor  Leonardo 
could  be  excelled ;  but  Titian  and  Leonardo  were  thor 
oughly  conventional  in  all  but  their  foregrounds.  Turnei 
was  equally  great  in  all  the  elements  of  landscape,  and  it 
is  on  him,  and  on  his  daring  additions  to  the  received 
schemes  of  landscape  art,  that  all  modern  landscape  has 
been  founded.  You  will  never  meet  any  truly  great  li\ing 
landscape  painter  who  will  not  at  once  frankly  confess  his 
obligations  to  Turner,  not,  observe,  as  having  copied  him, 
but  as  having  been  led  by  Turner  to  look  in  nature  for 
what  he  would  otherwise  either  not  have  discerned^  or 
discerning,  not  have  dared  to  represent 

Turner,  therefore,  was  the  first  man  who  presented  us 
with  the  type  of  perfect  landscape  art :  and  the  richnesa 
of  tha't  art,  with  which  you  are  at  present  surrounded,  and 
which  enables  you  to  open  your  walls  as  it  were  into  so 
many  windows,  through  which  you  can  see  whatever  has 
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cnarmed  you  in  the  fairest  scenery  ot  your  country,  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  as  Turneresque. 

So  then  you  have  these  five  periods  to  recollect — ^you 
will  have  no  difficulty,  I  trust,  in  doing  so, — the  periods  o 
(riotto,  Leonardo,  Titian,  pastoralism,  and  Turner. 

But  Turner's  work  is  yet  only  begun.  His  greatness  is, 
as  yet,  altogether  denied  by  many ;  and  to  the  full,  felt  by 
very  few.  But  every  day  that  he  lies  in  his  grave  will 
bring  some  new  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  and 
through  those  eyes,  now  filled  with  dust,  generations  yet 
unborn  will  learn  to  behold  the  light  of  nature. 

You  have  some  ground  to-night  to  accuse  me  of  dogma- 
tism. I  can  bring  no  proof  befor^  you  of  what  I  so  boldly 
assert.  But  I  would  not  have  accepted  your  invitation  to 
address  you,  unless  I  had  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  be,  in 
this  matter,  dogmatic.  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  of 
my  beliefs  or  my  conjectures ;  I  came  to  tell  you  the  truth 
which  I  have  given  fifteen  years  of  my  life  to  ascertain, 
that  this  man,  this  Turner,  of  whom  you  have  known  so 
little  while  he  was  living  among  you,  will  one  day  take  his 
place  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  in  the  annals  of  the 
light  of  England. 

Yes  :  beside  Shakspeare  and  Verulam,  a  third  star  m 
that  central  constellation,  round  which,  in  the  astronomy 
of  intellect,  all  other  stars  make  their  circuit.  By  Shak 
speare,  humanity  was  unsealed  to  you ;  by  Verulam  tlw 
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principles  of  nature  ;  and  by  Turner,  her  aspect.  All  these 
were  sent  to  unlock  one  of  the  gates  of  light,  and  to  un 
lock  it  for  the  first  time.  But  of  all  the  three,  though  not 
the  greatest,  Turner  was  the  most  unprecedented  in  his 
wjrk.  Bacon  did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted ;  Shak- 
speare  did  perfectly  what  iEschylus  did  partially  ;  but  none 
before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the  face  of  nature  ; 
the  majesty  of  the  hills  and  forests  had  received  no  inter- 
pretation, and  the  clouds  passed  unrecorded  from  the  face 
of  the  heaven  which  they  adorned,  and  of  the  earth  tr 
which  they  ministered. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter. You  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  ill-natured,  and 
jealous  of  his  brother  artists.  I  will  tell  you  how  jealous 
he  was.  I  knew  him  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time 
had  much  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  I  never  once 
heard  him  say  an  unkind  thing  of  a  brother  artist,  and  1 
never  once  heard  him  find  a  fault  with  another  man's  work. 
I  could  say  this  of  no  other  artist  whom  I  have  ever 
known. 

But  I  will  add  a  piece  of  evidence  on  this  matter  of 
peculiar  force.  Probably  many  here  have  read  a  book 
which  has  been  lately  published,  to  my  mind  one  of  ex- 
treme interest  and  value,  the  life  of  the  unhappy  artist, 
Benjamin  Haydon.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
i  believe  no  person  can  read  his  journal  witliout  coming  to 
Ihe  conclusioh  that  his  heart  was  honest,  and  that  he  does 
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not  wilfully  misrepresent  any  fact,  or  any  person.  Even 
supposing  otherwise,  the  expression  I  am  going  to  q  lote  t: 
you  would  have  all  the  more  force,  because,  as  you  know, 
Haydon  passed  his  whole  life  in  war  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  Turner  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
members.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  violent 
expressions  of  exultation  at  one  of  his  victories  over  the 
Academy,  he  draws  back  suddenly  with  these  words : — 
"  But  Turner  behaved  well,  and  did  me  justice." 

I  will  give  you  however  besides,  two  plain  facts  illustra- 
tive of  Turner's  ''jealousy." 

You  have,  perhaps  not  many  of  you,  heard  of  a  painter 
of  the  name  of  Bird  ;  I  do  not  myself  know  his  works, 
but  Turner  saw  some  merit  in  them :  and  when  Bird  first 
sent  a  picture  to  the  Academy,  for  exhibition.  Turner  was 
on  the  hanging  committee.  Bird's  picture  had  great 
merit ;  but  no  place  for  it  could  be  found.  Turner  pleaded 
hard  for  it.  No,  the  thing  was  impossible.  Turner  sat 
down  and  looked  at  Bird's  picture  a  long  time ;  then 
msisted  that  a  place  must  be  found  for  it.  He  was  stili 
met  by  the  assertion  of  impracticability.  He  said  no  more, 
but  took  down  one  of  his  own  pictures,  sent  it  out  of  the 
Academy,  and  hung  Bird's  in  its  place. 

Match  that,  if  you  can,  among  the  annals  of  hangiKg 
committees.     But  he  could  do  nobler  things  than  this. 

When  Turner's  picture  of  Cologne  was  exhibited  in  the 
year   1826,  it  was  hung  between  two  portraits,  by  Sif 
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Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Lady  WaJlscourt,  and  Jiadjr  Robert 
Manners. 

The  sky  of  Turner's  picture  was  exceedingly  bright,  and 
it  had  a  n\ost  injurious  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  two 
portraits.  Lawrence  naturally  felt  mortified,  and  com- 
plained openly  of  the  position  of  his  pictures.  You  are 
aware  that  artists  were  at  that  time  permitted  to  retouch 
their  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  On  the 
morning  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  at  the  private 
view,  a  friend  of  Turner's  who  had  seen  the  Cologne  ir. 
all  its  splendor,  led  a  group  of  expectant  critics. up  to  thr 
picture.  He  started  back  from  it  in  consternation.  Tht 
golden  sky  had  changed  to  a  dun  colour.  He  ran  up  tc 
Turner,  who  was  in  another  part  of  the  room.  "  Turner, 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  picture  ?"  *'  Oh," 
muttered  Turner,  in  a  low  voice,  "  poor  Lawrence  was  so 
unhappy.  It's  only  lamp  black.  It'll  all  wash  off"  after 
the  exhibition  !"  He  had  actually  passed  a  wash  of  lamp 
black  in  water  colour  over  the  whole  sky,  and  utterly 
spoiled  his  picture  for  the  time,  and  so  left  it  through  the 
exhibition,  lest  it  should  hurt  Lawrences. 

You  may  easily  find  instances  of  self-sacrifice  where 
men  have  strong  motives,  and  where  large  benefits  are  tc 
be  conferred  by  the  effort,  or  general  admiration  obtained 
by  it;  but  of  pure,  unselfish,  and  perfect  generosity 
showing  itself  in  a  matter  of  minor  interest,  and  when  fe\» 
co>]ld  be  aware  of  the  sacrifice  made,  you  will  not  easily 
find  such  another  example  as  this. 
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Thus  much  lor  his  jealousy  of  his  brother-artists.  Yoi 
have  also  heard  much  of  his  riiggarcUiness  in  mone^ 
iransactions.  A  great  part  of  what  you  have  heard  i^ 
perfectly  true,  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  which  always- 
takes  place  in  the  accounts  of  an  eccentric  character 
But  there  are  other  parts  of  Turner's  conduct  of  which 
you  have  never  heard  ;  and  which,  if  truly  rf^orted,  would 
set  his  niggardliness  in  a  very  different  hght.  Every 
person  from  whom  Turner  exacted  a  due  shilHng,  pro- 
claimed the  exaction  far  and  wide ;  but  the  persons  to 
»vhom  Turner  gave  hundreds  of  pounds  were  prevented, 
by  their  "  delicacy,"  from  reporting  the  kindness  of  their 
benefactor,  f  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
acquaint  you  with  one  circumstance  cf  this  nature,  credit- 
able alike  to  both  parties  concerned. 

At  the  death  of  a  poor  drawing  master,  Mr.  Wells, 
whom  Turner  had  long  known,  he  was  deeply  affected, 
and  lent  money  to  the  widow  until  a  large  sum  had 
accumulated.  She  was  both  honest  and  grateful,  and  after 
a  long  period  was  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  return  to 
her  benefactor  the  whole  sum  she  had  received  from  him 
She  waited  on  him  with  it ;  but  Turner  kept  his  hands  in 
his  pocket  "  Keep  it,"  he  said  ''  and  send  your  children 
tc  school,  and  to  church."  He  said  this  in  bitterness ;  he 
had  himself  been  sent  to  neitner. 

Well,  but  you  will  answer  to  me,  we  have  heard  Turner 
all  our  lives  stigmatised  as  brutal,  and  uncharitable    and 
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selfish,  and  miserly.     How  are  we  to  iindcrstaad  these 
opposi  jg  statements  ? 

Easily.  I  have  told  you  truly  what  Turner  was.  Yot 
have  often  heard  what  to  most  people  he  appeared  to  be 
Imagine  what  it  was  for  a  man  to  hve  seventy  years  m 
Ihis  hard  world,  with  the  kindest  heart  and  the  noblest 
intellect  of  his  time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a  single  wora 
or  ray  of  sympathy,  until  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  the 
^rave.  From  the  time  he  knew  his  true  greatness  all  the 
world  was  turned  against  him  :  he  held*  his  own ;  but  it 
could  not  be  without  roughness  of  bearing,  and  hardenmg 
of  the  temper,  if  not  of  the  heart.  No  one  understood 
him,  no  one  trusted  him,  and  every  one  cried  out  against 
him.  Imagine,  any  of  you,  the  effect  upon  your  own 
minds,  if  every  voice  that  you  heard  from  the  human  beings 
around  you  were  raised,  year  after  year,  through  all  your 
lives,  only  in  condemnation  of  your  efforts,  and  denial  of 
your  success.  This  may  be  borne,  and  borne  easily,  by 
men  who  have  fixed  religious  principles,  or  supporting 
domestic  ties.  But  Turner  had  no  one  to  teach  him  in 
his  youth,  and  no  one  to  love  liim  in  his  old  age.  Respect 
and  affection,  if  they  came  at  all,  came  unbelieved,  or 
came  too  late.  Naturally  irritable,  though  kind, — naturally 
suspicious,  though  generous, — the  gold  gradually  became 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed,  or,  if  not  changed, 
overcast  and  clouded.  The  deep  heart  was  still  beating, 
but  it  was  beneath  a  dark  and  melancholy  mail  between 
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whose  joints,  however,  sometimes  the  slightest  arrows 
found  entrance,  and  power  of  giving  pain.  He  received 
no  consolation  in  his  last  years,  nor  in  his  death.  Cut  off 
in  great  part  from  all  society, — first,  by  labour,  and  at  last 
by  sickness, — hunted  to  his  grave  by  the  malignities  of 
small  critics,  and  the  jealousies  of  hopeless  rivalry,  he 
died  in  the  house  of  a  stranger, — one  companion  of  his 
life,  and  one  only,  stay'ng  with  him  to  the  last.  The 
window  of  his  death-chamber  was  turned  towards  the 
west,  and  the  sun  sTione  upon  his  face  in  its  setting^  md 
roster  there,  as  he  expired. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

The  subject  on  which  I  would  desire  to  engage  youi 
attention  this  evening,  is  the  nature  and  proballe  result 
of  a  certain  schism  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago 
among  our  British  artists. 

This  schism,  or  rather  the  heresy  which  led  to  it,  as 
you  are  probably  aware,  was  introduced  by  a  small 
number  of  very  young  men  ;  and  consists  mainly  in  the 
assertion  that  the  principles  on  which  art  has  been  taught 
for  these  three  hundred  years  back  are  essentially  wrong 
and  that  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  are  tho^e 
which  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Raphael ;  in  adopting 
which,  therefore,  as  their  guides,  these  young  men,  as  a 
bort  of  bond  of  unity  among  themselves,  took  the  unfortu- 
nate and  somewhat  ludicrous  name  of  "Pre-Raphaelite'' 
brethren. 

You  must  all  be  aware  that  this  heresy  has  been  opposed 
with  all  the  influence  and  all  the  bitterness  of  art  and 
criticism  ;  but  that  in  spite  of  these  the  heresy  has  gained 
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ground,  and  the  pictures  painted  on  these  new  principles 
have  obtained  a  most  extensive  popularity.  These  circum 
stances  are  sufficiently  singular,  but  then  innportance  is 
greater  even  than  their  singularity;  and  your  time  wil 
certainly  not  be  w^asted  in  devoting  an  hour  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  true  nature  of  this  movement. 

I  shall,  first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  state  to  you  what 
the  real  difference  is  between  the  principles  of  art  before 
and  after  Raphael's  time,  and  then  to  ascertain,  with  you, 
how  far  these  young  men  truly  have  understood  the 
difference,  and  what  may  be  hoped  or  feared  from  the 
effort  they  are  making. 

First,  then.  What  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
principles  on  which  art  has  been  pursued  before  and  since 
Raphael?  You  must  be  aware,  that  the  principal  ground 
on  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  been  attacked,  is  the 
charge  that  they  wish  to  bring  us  back  to  a  time  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  when  the  principles  of  drawing,  and 
of  art  in  general,  were  comparatively  unknown  ;  and  this 
attack,  therefore,  is  entirely  founded  on  the  assumption 
that,  although  for  some  unaccountable  reason  we  cannot  at 
present  produce  artists  altogether  equal  to  Raphael,  yet 
that  we  are  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  greater  illumination 
than,  at  all  events,  any  artists  who  preceded  Raphael ;  so 
that  we  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  look  down  upon 
them,  and  to  say  that,  all  things  considered,  they  did  some 
wonderful  things  for  their  t'me  ;  but  that-  as  for  comparing 
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the  art  of  Giotto  to  that  of  Wilkie  or  Edwin  Landseer,  it 
would  oe  perfectly  ridiculous, — ^the  one  being  a  mere  infant 
in  his  profession,  and  the  others  accomplished  workmen. 

Now,  that  this  progress  has  in  some  things  taken  place 
IS  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  true  also  that  this  progress  ia 
by  no  means  the  main  thing  to  be  noticed  respecting 
ancient  and  modern  art ;  that  there  are  other  circumstan 
ces,  connected  with  the  change  from  one  to  the  other,  im 
measurably  more  important,  and  which,  until  very  lately 
have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

The  fact  is,  that  modern  art  is  not  so  much  distin- 
guished from  old  art  by  greater  skill,  as  by  a  radicaj 
change  in  temper.  The  art  of  this  day  is  not  merely  a 
more  knowing  art  than  that  of  the  13th  century, — it  is 
altogether  another  art.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  great 
gulph,  a  distinction  for  ever  ineffaceable.  The  change 
from  one  to  the  other  was  not  that  of  the  child  into  the 
man,  as  we  usually  consider  it ;  it  was  that  of  the  chrysalis 
into  the  butterfly.  There  was  an  entire  change  in  the 
habits,  food,  method  of  existence,  and  heart  of  the  whole 
creature.  That  we  know  more  than  13th-century  people 
is  perfectly  true  ;  but  that  is  not  the  essential  difference 
between  us  and  them.  We  are  different  kind  of  creatures 
from  them, — as  different  as  moths  are  different  from  cater 
pillars  ;  and  different  in  a  certain  bread  and  vast  sense, 
wnich  T  shall  try  this  evening  to  explain  and  pDve  to 
you; — different  not  merely  in  this  or  ihal  result  of  mino» 

7* 
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circumstances, — not  as  you  are  different  from  people  who 
never  saw  a  locomotive  engine,  or  a  HighlaLder  of  this 
century  from  a  Highlander  of  1745; — different  in  a  far 
broader  and  mightier  sense  than  that,  in  a  sense  so  great 
and  clear,  that  we  are  enabled  to  separate  all  the  Chris 
tian  nations  and   tongues  of  the  early  time  from  those  of 
the  latter  time,  and  speak  of  them  in  one  group  as  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages.     There  is  an  infinite  signifi- 
cance in  that  term,  which  I  want  you  to  dwell  upon  and 
work  out ;  it  is  a  term  which  we  use  in  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth,  but  without  fully  penetrating  into  that  of 
which  we.  are   conscious.     I   want  to  deepen   and   make 
clear  to  you  this  consciousness  that  the  world  has  had 
essentially  a  Trinity  of  ages — the  Classical  Age,  the  Mid- 
dle Age,  the  Modern  Age  ;  each  of  these  embracing  races 
md  individuals  of  apparently  enormous  separation  in  kind, 
but  united  in  the  spirit  of  their  age, — the  Classical  Age 
having  its  Egyptians  and  Ninevites,  Greeks  and  Romans, — 
the   Middle  age  having  its  Goths   and   Franks,  Lombards 
and  Italians, — the  Modern  Ages  having  their  French  and 
English,  Spaniards  and  Germans ;   but  all  these  distinc- 
tions being  in  each  case  subordinate  to  the  mightier  and 
broader  distinction,  between    Classicalism,  MedicBvalism, 
and  Modernism, 

Now  our  object  to-night  is  indeed  osly  to  inquire  into  a 
matter  of  art ;  but  we  cannot  do  so  properly  until  we  con- 
eider  this  art  in  its  relation  to  the  inner  spirit  c  f  the  age  in 
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which  it  exists  ;  and  by  doing  so  we  shall  not  only  ariive  at 
the  most  just  conclusions  respecting  our  present  subject 
but  we  shall  obtain  the  means  of  arriving  at  just  conch? 
sions  respecting  many  other  things. 

Now  the  division  of  time  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
have  adopted,  in  choosing  Raphael  as  the  man  whose 
works  mark  the  separation  between  Mediaevalism  and  Mod- 
ernism, is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has  been  accepted  as  such 
by  all  their  opponents. 

You  have,  then,  the  three  periods  :  Classicalism,  extend- 
ing to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  Mediaevahsm,  extend- 
ing  from  that  fall  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century;  and 
Modernism,  thenceforward  to  our  days. 

And  in  examining  into  the  spirit  of  these  three  epochs, 
observe,  I  don't  mean  to  compare  their  bad  men, — I  don't 
mean  to  take  Tiberius  as  a  type  of  Classicahsm,  nor  Ezze- 
lin  as  a  type  of  Mediaevalism,  nor  Robespierre  as  a  type 
of  Modernism.  Bad  men  are  like  each  other  in  all  epochs  ; 
and  in  the  Roman,  the  Paduan,  or  the  Parisian,  sensuahty 
and  cruelty  admit  of  little  distinction  in  the  manners  of 
their  manifestation.  But  among  men  comparatively  vir- 
tuous, it  is  important  to  study  the  phases  of  character  ; 
and  it  is  into  these  only  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  tc 
iT\quire.  Consider  therefore,  first,  the  essential  difference 
ni  character  between  three  of  the  most  devoted  military 
heroes  whom  the  three  great  epochs  of  the  world  have 
produced, — all  three  devoted  lo  the  service  of  their  couD 
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try, — all  of  them  dying  therein.  I  mean,  Leonidas  in  tht 
Classical  period,  8t.  Louis  in  the  Mediajval  period,  and 
Lord  INelson  in  th(^  Modern  period. 

Leonidas  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty,  arhl  lieJ 
with  the  most  jierfect  faith  m  the  gods  of  his  countiy, 
luifilling  the  accepted  prophecy  of  his  death.  St.  Louis 
had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty,  and  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  Christ.  Nelson  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty, 
and 

You  must  supply  my  pause  with  your  charity. 

Now  you  do  not  suppose  thai  the  main  difference  be 
tween  Leonidas  and  Nelson  lay  ni  the  modern  inventionj; 
at  the  command  of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  imper> 
feet  military  instruments  possessed  by  the  other.  They 
were  not  essentially  different,  m  that  the  one  fought  with 
lances  and  the  other  with  guns.  But  they  were  essen- 
tiall)  different  in  the  whole  tone  of  their  religious  beUef. 

By  this  instance  you  may  be  partially  prepared  for  the 
bold  statement  I  am  going  to  make  to  you,  as  to  the  change 
which  constitutes  modernism.  I  said  just  now  that  it  was 
like  that  of  the  worm  to  the  butterfly.  But  the  changes 
which  God  causes  in  his  lower  creatures  are  almost  always 
from  worse  to  bettei,  while  the  changes  which  (lod  allows 
man  to  make  in  himself  are  very  often  quite  the  other  way ; 
like  Adam's  new  arrangement  of  his  nature.  And  in  suy« 
ing  that  this  last  change  was  like  that  of  a  chrysalis,  1 
meant  only  in  the  completeness  of  it,  not  in  the  tendenc} 
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of  it.     Instead  of  from  the  worm  to  the  butterfly,  it  is  very 
possible  it  may  have  been  from  the  butterfly  to  the  worm 

Have  patience  with  me  for  a  moment  after  I  tell  you 
what  I  believe  it  to  have^  been,  and  give  me  a  little  time  to 
justify  my  words. 

I  say  that  Classicalism  began,  wherever  civilisation 
began,  with  Pagan  Faith.  Medisevalism  began,  and  con- 
tinued, wherever  civilisation  began  and  continued  to  con- 
fess Christ.  And,  lastly,  Modernism  began  and  continues, 
wherever  civilisation  began  and  continues  to  deny  Christ. 

You  are  startled,  but  give  me  a  moment  to  explain 
What,  you  would  say  to  me,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that 
we  deny  Christ  ?  we  who  are  essentially  modern  in  every 
one  of  our  principles  and  feelings,  and  yet  all  of  us  pro 
fessing  believers  in  Christ,  and  we  trust  most  of  us  true 
ones  ?  I  answer.  So  far  as  we  are  believers  indeed,  we 
are  one  with  the  faithful  of  all  times, — one  with  the  clas- 
sical believer  of  Athens  and  Ephesus,  and  one  with  the 
mediaeval  believer  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
vaUies  of  the  Monte  Viso.  But  so  far  as,  in  various 
strange  ways,  some  in  great  and  some  in  small  things,  we 
deny  this  belief,  in  so  far  we  are  essentially  inft  cted  with 
this  spirit,  which  I  call  modernism, 

Foi  observe,  the  change  of  which  I  speak  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Reformation,  or  with  any  of  its 
effects.  It  is  a  far  broader  thing  than  the  Reformation. 
h  is  a  change  which  has  tpken  place,  not  only  in  reformfeJ 
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England,  and  reformed  Scotland ;  but  in  unreformed 
France,  in  unreformed  Italy,  in  unreformed  Austria.  1 
class  horest  Protestants  and  honest  Roman  Catholics  foi 
the  present  together,  under  the  general  term  Christians ; 
il  you  object  to  their  being  so  classed  together,  I  pray  youi 
pardon,  but  allow  me  to  do  so  at  present,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  if  for  nothing  else ;  and  so  classing  them,  1 
say  that  a  change  took  place,  about  the  time  of  Raphael, 
in  the  spirit  of  Roman  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  both  ; 
and  that  change  consisted  in  the  denial  of  their  religious 
belief,  at  least  in  the  external  and  trivial  affairs  of  life,  and 
often  in  far  more  serious  things. 

For  instance,  hear  this  direction  to  an  upholsterer  of  the 
early  13th  century.  Under  the  commands  of  the  sheriff 
of  Wiltshire,  he  is  thus  ordered  to  make  some  alterations 
in  a  room  for  Henry  the  Third.  He  is  to  "  wainscot  the 
King's  lower  chamber,  and  to  paint  that  wainscot  of  a 
green  colour,  and  to  put  a  border  to  it,  and  to  cause  the 
heads  of  kings  and  queens  to  be  painted  on  the  borders  ; 
and  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  King's  upper  chamber  the 
story  of  St.  Margaret,  Virgin,  and 'the  four  Evangelists, 
and  to  paint  the  wainscot  of  the  same  chamber  of  a  green 
solour,  spotted  with  gold."  * 

Again,  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  is  ordered  to  "put  two 
small  glass  windows  in  the  chamber  of  Edward  the  King'i 

*  Liberate  Rolls,  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  quoted  by  Mr 
Tarner  in  his  History  of  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  England. 
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son  ;  and  put  a  glass  window  in  the  chamber  of  our  Queer 
at  Clarendon  ;  and  in  the  same  window  cause  to  be  painted 
a  Mary  with  Jier  Child,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  said  Mar^ 
a  queen  with  clasped  hands." 

Again,  the  sheriff  of  Southampton  is  ordered  to  "  paint 
the  tablet  beside  the  King's  bed,  with  the  figures  of  the 
guards  of  the  bed  of  Solomon,  and  to  glaze  with  white 
glass  the  windows  in  the  King's  great  Hall  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  cause  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  to  be 
painted  in  the  same." 

And  so  on ;  I  need  not  multiply  instances.  You  see 
that  in  all  these  cases,  the  furniture  of  the  King's  house  is 
made  to  confess  his  Christianity.  It  may  be  imperfect 
and  impure  Christianity,  but  such  as  it  might  be,  it  was 
all  that  men  had  then  to  live  and  die  by ;  and  you  see 
there  was  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  their  windows,  nor  a  pal- 
let by  their  bedside  that  did  not  confess  and  proclaim  it. 
Now,  when  you  go  home  to  your  own  rooms,  supposing 
them  to  be  richly  decorated  at  all,  examine  what  that 
decoration  consists  of.  You  will  find  Cupids,  Graces, 
Floras,  Dianas,  Jupiters,  Junos.  But  you  will  not  find, 
except  in  the  form  of  an  engraving,  bought  principally  foi 
its  artistic  beauty,  either  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  or  Lazami 
and  Dives.  And  if  a  thousand  years  hence,  any  cuiious 
mvestigator  were  to  dig  up  the  ruins  of  Edinburgh,  and 
act  know  your  history,  he  would  think  you  had  all  been 
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born  heathens.  Now  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  denying 
Christ ;  it  is  pure  Modernism. 

No,  you  will  answer  me,  "  you  misunderstand  and 
calumniate  us.  We  do  not,  indeed,  choose  to  have  Dive.- 
and  Lazarus  on  our  windows ;  but  that  is  not  because  wt 
are  moderns,  but  because  we  are  Protestants,  and  do  not 
like  religious  imagery."  Pardon  me :  that  is  not  the 
reason.  Go  into  any  fashionable  lady's  boudoir  in  Pan,s, 
and  see  if  you  will  find  Dives  and  Lazarus  there.  You 
will  find,  indeed,  either  that  she  has  her  private  chapel,  oi 
that  she  has  a  crucifix  hi  her  dressing  room  ;  but  for  the 
general  decoration  of  the  house,  it  is  all  composed  of 
Apollos  and  Muses,  just  as  it  is  here. 

Again.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  substance  of 
good  education,  the  education  of  a  knight,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  What  was  taught  to  a  boy  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  learn  anything?  First,  to  keep  under  his  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection  and  perfect  strength  ;  then  to  take 
Christ  for  his  captain,  to  live  as  always  in  his  presence 
and,  finally,  to  do  his  devoir — mark  the  word — to  all  men  ^ 
Now,  consider  first,  the  difference  in  their  influence  over 
the  armies  of  France,  between  the  ancient  word  "devoir,'' 
and  modern  word  "gloire."  And,  again,  ask  yourselves 
what  you  expect  your  own  children  to  be  taught  at  youi 
great  schools  and  universities.  Is  it  Christian  history,  oi 
the  histories  of  Pan  and  Silenus  ?     Your  present  educa 
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tjon,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  denies  Christ,  and  th^t  is 

intensely  and  peculiarly  modernism. 

Or,  again,  whai  do  you  suppose  was  the  proclaimed  and 
understood  principle  of  all  Christian  governments  in  the 
middle  ages  ?  I  do  not  say  it  was  a  principle  acted  up  to, 
or  that  the  cunning  and  violence  of  wicked  men  had  noi 
too  often  their  full  sway  then,  as  now ;  but  on  what  prin- 
ciples were  that  cunning  and  violence,  so  far  as  wa.i 
possible,  restrained?  By  the  confessed  fear  of  God,  ani 
confessed  authority  of  his  law.  You  will  find  that  all 
treaties,  laws,  transactions  whatsoever,  in  the  middle  ages, 
are  based  on  a  confession  of  Christianity  as  the  leadirig 
rule  of  life ;  that  a  text  of  Scripture  is  held,  in  all  public 
assemblies,  strong  enough  to  be  set  against  an  appearance 
of  expediency  ;  and  although,  in  the  end,  the  expediency 
might  triumph,  yet  it  was  never  without  a  distinct  allow- 
ance of  Christian  principle,  as  an  efficient  element  in  the 
consultation.  Whatever  error  might  be  committed,  at 
least  Christ  was  openly  confessed.  Now  what  is  the 
custom  of  your  British  Parliament  in  these  days  ?  You 
know  that  nothing  would  excite  greater  manifestations  of 
contempt  and  disgust  than  the  slightest  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  authority  of  Scripture  in  a  political  consultation, 
That  is  denying  Christ.  It  is  intensely  and  peculiarly 
fliodernism. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  showing  you  this  same  thing 
in  many  more  instances ;  but  my  business  to-night  is  to 
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show  vou  its  full  effect  in  one  thing  only,  namely,  in  art» 
and  I  must  come  straightway  to  that,  as  I  ha\e  little 
enough  time.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  great  and  broad  fact 
which  distinguishes  modern  art  from  old  art ;  that  all 
ancient  art  was  religious^  and  all  modern  art  is  profane. 
Once  more,  your  patience  for  an  instant.  1  say,  all  ancient 
art  was  religious ;  that  is  to  say,  religion  was  its  first 
object ;  private  luxury  or  pleasure  its  second.  I  say,  all 
modern  art  is  profane ;  that  is,  private  luxury  or  pleasure 
is  its  first  object ;  religion  its  second.  Now  you  all  know, 
that  anything  which  makes  religion  its  second  object, 
makes  religion  no  object.  God  will  put  up  with  a  great 
many  things  in  the  human  heart,  but  there  is  one  thing  he 
will  not  put  up  with  in  it — a  second  place.  He  who  offers 
God  a  second  place,  offers  him  no  place.  And  there  is 
another  mighty  truth  which  you  all  know,  that  he  whc 
makes  religion  his  first  object,  makes  it  his  whole  object : 
he  has  no  other  work  in  the  world  than  God's  work. 
Therefore  I  do  not  say  that  ancient  art  was  more  religious 
than  modern  art.  There  is  no  question  of  degree  in  this 
matter.  Ancient  art  was  religious  art ;  modern  art  is 
profane  art ;  and  between  the  two  the  distinction  is  as  firm 
M  betweeii  light  and  darkness. 

Now,  do  not  let  what  I  say  6e  encumbered  in  yoin 
minds  with  the  objection,  that  )ou  think  art  ought  not  to 
be  brought  into  the  service  of  religion.  That  is  not  the 
question  at  present— do  not  agitate  it.     The  simple  faot  '» 
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that  old  art  was  brought  into  that  service^  and  received 
therein  a  peculiar  form  ;  that  modern  art  is  not  broughl 
into  that  service,  and  has  received  in  consequence  anothei 
form  ;  that  this  is  the  great  distinction  between  mediaival 
and  modern  art ;  and  from  that  are  clearly  deducible  al] 
other  essential  differences  between  them.  That  is  the 
point  I  wish  to  show  you,  and  of  that  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  Whether  or  not  Christianity  be  the  purer  for 
lacking  the  service  of  art,  is  disputable — and  I  do  not 
mean  now  to  begin  the  dispute  ;  but  that  art  is  the  impurer 
for  not  being  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  is  indisputable, 
and  that  is  the  main  point  I  have  now  to  do  with. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  you  here  who  would  not 
aliow  that  the  religion  of  the  1 3th  century  w^as  Christiani- 
ty. Be  it  so,  still  is  the  statement  true,  which  is  all  that 
IS  necessary  for  me  now  to  prove,  that  art  was  great  be- 
cause it  was  devoted  to  such  religion  as  then  existed. 
Grant  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  not  Christianity — 
grant  it,  if  y  :u  will,  to  be  the  same  thhig  as  old  heathen- 
ism,— and  still  \  say  to  you,  whatever  it  was,  men  lived 
and  died  by  it,  the  ruling  thought  of  all  their  thoughts  • 
and  just  as  classical  art  was  greatest  in  building  to  its  gods, 
BO  mediaeval  art  was  great  in  building  to  its  godr,  and 
modern  art  is  not  great,  because  it  builds  to  no  Cod.  You 
have  for  instance,  in  your  Edinburgh  Library,  a  Bible  ot 
the  13th  century,  the  Latin  Bible,  commonly  known  as  the 
Vulgate.     It  contains  th(;  Old  and  New  Testaments,  com 
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oiete,  besides  the  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Wisdom  ol 
Solomon,  the  books  of  Judith,  Baruch,  ai  d  Tobit.  Tb« 
whole  is  written  in  the  most  beautiful  black-letter  hand 
and  each  book  begins  with  an  illuminated  letter,  containicg 
three  or  four  figures,  illustrative  of  the  book  which  it 
begins.  Now,  whether  this  were  done  in  the  service  of 
true  Christianity  or  not,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  here  is  a 
man's  lifetime  taken  up  in  writing  and  ornamenting  a 
Bible,  as  the  sole  end  of  his  art ;  and  that  doing  this  either 
in  a  book,  or  on  a  wall,  was  the  common  artist's  life  at  the 
time ;  that  the  constant  Bible  reading  and  Bible  thhikmg 
which  this  work  involved,  made  a  man  serious  and  thought- 
ful, and  a  good  workman,  because  he  was  always  express- 
ing those  feehngs  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  the 
groundwork  of  his  whole  being.  Now,  about  the  year 
1500,  this  entire  system  was  changed.  Instead  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  men  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  paint  the  lives  oi 
Bacchus  and  Venus ;  and  if  you  walk  through  any  publii 
gallery  of  pictures  by  the  **  great  masters,"  as  they  are 
called,  you  will  indeed  find  here  and  there  what  is  called  a 
Holy  Family,  painted  for  the  sake  of  drawing  pretty  chil- 
dren, or  a  pretty  woman  ;  but  for  the  most  part  you  will 
find  nothing  but  Floras,  Pomonas,  Satyrs,  Graces,  Baccha 
nals,  and  Banditti.  Now  you  will  not  declare — you  cannol 
beheve, — that  Angelic o  painting  the  life  of  Christ,  Benozzc 
painting  the  life  of  Abraham,  Ghirlandajo  painting  the  iiff 
of  the  Virgin,  Giotto  painting  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  ^vere 
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worse  employed,  or  likely  to  produce  a  less  hetilthy  art, 
than  Titian  painting  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  than 
Correggio  painting  the  naked  Antiope,  than  Salvator  paint- 
ing the  slaughters  of  the  thirty  years'  war  ?  If  you  will 
not  let  me  call  the  one  kind  of  labour  Christian,  and  the 
other  unchristian,  at  least  you  will  let  me  call  the  one 
moral,  and  the  other  immoral,  and  that  is  all  I  ask  you  to 
admit. 

Now  observe,  hitherto  I  have  been  telling  you  what  yoi: 
may  feel  inclined  to  doubt  or  dispute ;  and  I  must  leave 
you  to  consider  the  subject  at  your  leisure.  But  hence- 
forward I  tell  you  plain  facts,  which  admit  neither  of  doubt 
nor  dispute  by  any  one  w^ho  will  take  the  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  their  subject-matter. 

When  the  entire  purpose  of  art  was  moral  teaching,  it 
naturally  took  truth  for  its  first  object,  and  beauty,  and 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  beauty,  only  for  its  second 
But  when  it  lost  all  purpose  of  moral  teaching,  it  as 
naturally  took  beauty  for  its  first  object,  and  truth  for  its 
second. 

That  is  to  say,  in  all  they  did,  the  old  artists  endea 
vcured  in  one  way  or  another,  to  express  the  real  facts  of 
tne  subject  or  event,  this  being  their  chief  business :  and 
the  question  they  first  asked  themselves  was  always,  how 
would  this  thing,  or  that,  actually  have  occurred?  whal 
would  this  person,  or  that,  have  done  under  the  circum 
stances  ?  and  then,  having  formed  their  conception,  they 
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work  it  out  with  only  a  secondary  regard  to  grace  oi 
beauty,  while  a  modern  painter  invariably  thinks  of  th« 
grace  and  beauty  of  his  work  first,  and  unites  afterwards 
as  much  truth  as  he  can  with  its  conventional  graces.  J 
will  give  you  a  single  strong  instance  to  make  my  meaning 
plainer.  In  Orcagna's  great  fresco  of  the  Triumph  ol 
Death,  one  of  the  incidents  is  that  three  kings,*  when  ou* 
hunting,  are  met  by  a  spirit,  which,  desiring  them  to  follow 
it,  leads  them  to  a  churchyard,  and  points  out  to  them,  in 
open  coffins,  three  bodies  of  kings  such  as  themselves,  in 
the  last  stages  of  corruption.  Now  a  modern  artist,  repre- 
senting this,  would  have  endeavoured  dimly  and  faintly  to 
suggest  the  appearance  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  would  have 

*  This  incident  is  not  of  Orcagna's  invention  ;  it  is  variously  represented 
ID  much  earlier  art.  There  is  a  curious  and  graphic  drawing  of  it,  circa 
1300,  in  the  MS.  Arundel  83.  Brit.  Mus.,  in  which  the  three  dead  persons 
are  walking,  and  are  met  by  three  queens,  who  severally  utter  the  sett 
teoces, 

"  Ich  am  aferd." 
"  Lo,  whet  ich  se  ?" 
"  Me  thinketh  hit  beth  develes  thre." 
To  which  the  dead  bodies  answer , — 

"  Ich  wes  wel  fair." 
"  Such  schelt  ou  be." 
"  For  Godes  love,  be  wer  by  me." 
Tt  is  curious,  that  though  the  dresses  of  the  living  persons,  and  the  "  1 
«i^as  well  fair  "  of  the  first  dead  speaker,  seem  to  mark  them  distinctly  U 
De  women,  some  longer  legends  below  are  headed  **  primus  rex  mortava,' 
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made,  or  attempted  to  make,  the  countenances  ol  tht  ihree 
kings  variously  and  solemnly  expressive  of  thought.  'J'hig 
would  be  in  his,  or  our,  view^,  a  poetical  and  tasteful  treat 
ment  of  the  subject.  But  Orcagna  disdains  both  poetry 
and  taste  ;  he  vs^ants  the  facts  only  ;  he  vi^ishes  to  give  the 
spectator  the  same  lesson  that  the  kings  had  ;  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  concealing  the  dead  bodies,  he  paints  them 
with  the  most  fearful  detail.  And  then,  he  does  not  con- 
sider what  the  three  kings  might  most  gracefully  do.  He 
considers  only  what  they  actualiy  in  all  probability  would 
have  done.  He  makes  them  looking  at  the  coffins  with  a 
startled  stare,  and  one  holding  his  nose.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme instance ;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose  it  is  because 
Orcagna  had  naturally  a  coarse  or  prosaic  mind.  Where 
he  felt  that  thoughtfulness  and  beauty  could  properly  b 
introduced,  as  in  his  circles  of  saints  and  prophets,  no 
painter  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  grand.  I  can  give  you  n;i 
better  proof  of  this,  than  the  one  fact  that  Michael  Angelo 
borrowed  from  him  openly, — borrowed  from  him  in  the  prir 
cipal  work  which  he  ever  executed,  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  borrowed  from  him  the  principal  figure  in  that  work 
Hut  it  is  just  because  Orcagna  was  so  firmly  and  unscru 
pulously  true,  that  he  had  the  power  of  being  so  great 
when  he  chose.  His  arrow  went  straight  to  the  mark. 
ft  wa6  not  that  he  did  not  love  beauty,  but  he  loved  tr  nth 
first. 

So  it  was  with  all  the  men  of  that  time      No  painters 
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ever  had  more  power  jf  conceiving  graceful  form,  or  more 
profound  devotion  to  the  beautiful ;  but  all  these  gifts  and 
affections  are  kept  sternly  subordinate  to  their  mora, 
purpose  ;  and,  so  far  as  their  powers  and  knowledge  went, 
they  either  painted  from  nature  things  as  they  were,  or 
from  imagination  things  as  they  must  have  been. 

I  do  not  mean  that  thev  reached  anv  imitative  resrm 
blance  to  nature.  They  had  neither  skill  to  do  it,  nor  care- 
to  do  it.  Their  art  was  conventional  and  imperfect,  but 
',hey  considered  it  only  aa  d  language  wherein  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  ;  it  was  perfect  enough  for 
that  ;  and  though  always  reaching  on  to  greater  attain 
ments,  they  never  suffered  their  imperfections  to  disturb 
and  check  them  in  their  immediate  purposes.  And  this 
mode  of  treating  all  subjects  was  persisted  in  by  the 
greatest  men  until  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Now  so  justly  have  the  Pre-Raphaehtes  chosen  their  time 
and  name,  that  the  great  change  which  clouds  the  career 
of  mediaeval  art  was  effected,  not  only  in  Raphael's  time, 
but  by  Raphael's  own  practice,  and  by  his  practice  in  t.,e 
jery  centre  of  his  available  life. 

You  remember,  doubtless,  what  high  ground  we  have 
for  placing  the  beginning  of  human  intellectual  strength 
a*,  about  the  age  of  twelve  years.*  Assume,  therefore, 
this  period  for  the  beginning  of  Raphael's  strength.  He 
lied  at  thirty-seven.     And  in  his  tw^enty-fiftb  year,    one 

•  Luke  ii.  42,  49. 
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half-year  only  past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life, 
he  was  sent  for  to  Rome,  to  decorate  the  Vatican  for  Pope 
Jilius  II.,  and  having  until  that  time  w(»rked  exclusively 
in  the  ancient  and  stern  mediaeval  manner,  he,  in  the  first 
chamber  which  he  decorated  in  that  palace,  wrote  upon 
its  wall  the  Mene,  Tekely  Upharsirif  of  the  Arts  ni 
Christianity. 

And  he  wrote  it  thus  :  On  one  wall  of  that  chamber  he 
pLired  a  picture  of  the  World  or  Kingdom  of  Theology, 
pre&ided  over  by  Christ.  And  on  the  side  wall  of  that 
same  chamber  he  placed  the  World  or  Kingdom  of  Poetry^ 
oresided  over  by  Apollo.  And  from  that  spot,  and  from 
that  hour,  the  intellect  a/id  the  art  of  Italy  date  their 
legradation. 

Observe,  however,  the  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  in 
the  mere  use  of  the  figure  of  the  heathen  god  to  indicate 
the  domain  of  poetry.  Such  a  symbolical  use  had  been 
made  of  the  figures  of  heathen  deities  in  the  best  times  of 
Christian  art.  But  it  is  in  the  fact,  that  being  called  to 
Rome  especially  to  adorn  the  palace  of  the  so-called  head 
of  the  church,  and  called  as  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Christian  artists  of  his  time,  Raphael  had  neithei  religion 
nor  originality  enough  to  trace  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  to  the  inspiration  of  the  true  God,  as 
well  as  that  of  theology  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ht 
elevated  the  creations  of  fancy  on  the  one  wally  to  the  samt 
rank  as  the  object  of  faith  upon  the  other;  that  in  deliberate. 
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balanced,  opposition  to  the  Rock  of  the  Mount  Zion,  he 
reared  the  rock  of  Parnassus,  and  the  rock  of  the  Acropohs 
that,  among  the  masters  of  poetry  we  find  him  enthroning 
Petrarch  and  Pindar,  but  not  Isaiah  nor  David,  and  foi 
lords  over  the  domain  of  philosophy  we  find  the  masters 
of  the  school  of  Athens,  but  neither  of  those  greater 
masters  by  the  last  of  whom  that  school  was  rebuked, — 
;hose  who  received  their  wisdom  from  heaven  itself,  in  the 
vision  of  Gibeon,*  and  the  lightning  of  Damascus. 

The  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  went  forth  from  thai 
chamber,  and  it  was  brought  about  in  great  part  by  the 
very  excellencies  of  the  man  who  had  thus  marked  the 
commencement  of  decline.  The  perfection  of  execution 
and  the  beauty  of  feature  which  were  attained  in  his 
works,  and  in  those  of  his  great  contemporaries,  rendered 
finish  of  execution  and  beauty  of  form  the  chief  objects  of 
all  artists ;  and  thenceforward  execution  was  looked  for 
rather  than  thought,  and  beauty  rather  than  veracity. 

And  as  I  told  you,  these  are  the  two  secondary  '.gases 
of  the  decline  of  art ;  the  first  being  the  loss  of  moral 
purpose.  Pray  note  them  clearly.  In  medisr^al  art. 
thought  is  the  first  thing,  execution  the  second ;  ;n  modern 
art  execution  is  the  first  thing,  and  thought  the  second 
And  again,  in  mediaeval  art,  truth  is  first,  beauty  second 
ffi  modern  art,  beauty  is  first,  truth  second.     The  mediseva 

•  1  Kings,  iii  6 
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principles  led  up  to  Raphael,  and  the  modern  prinnples 
.ead  down  from  him.  # 

Now,  first,  let  me  give  you  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
difference  with  .respect  to  execution.     Suppose  you  have 
to  teach  two  children  drawing,  one  thoroughly  clever  and 
active-minded,  the  other  dull   and  slow;    and   you  put 
before  them  Jullien's  chalk  studies  of  heads — etudes  a 
deux  crayons — and  desire  them  to  be  copied.     The  dull 
child  will  slowly  do  your  bidding,  blacken  his  paper  and 
rub  it  white   again,   and   patiently  and  painfully,  in  th( 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  attain  to  the  performance  of 
a  chalk  head,  not  much  worse  than  his  original,  but  still 
of  less  value  than  the  paper  it  is  drawn  upon.     But  the 
clever  child  will  not,  or  will  only  by  force,  consent  to  this 
discipline.     He  finds  other  means  of  expressing  himself 
with  his  pencil  somehow  or  another;  and  presently  you 
find  his  paper  covered  with  sketches  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  and  uncles,  and  cousins, — sketches  of 
the  room,  and  the  house,  and  the  cat,  and  the  dog,  and 
the  country  outside,  and  everything  in  the  world  he  can 
set  his  eyes  on ;  and  he  gets  on,  and  even  his  child's  work 
hns  a  value  in  it — a  truth  which  makes  it  worth  keeping ; 
no  one  knows  how  precious,  perhaps,  that  portrait  of  his 
grandfather  may  be,  if  any  one  has  but  the  sense  to  Keep 
it  till  the  time  when  the  old  man  can  be  seen  no  mjre  up 
the  lawn,  nor  by  the  wood.     That  child  is  working  in  tnf 
middj.e-age  spirit — the  other  in  tne  modern  spirit. 
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Bui  there  is  something  still  more  strik.ng  in  the  evils 
which  have  resulted  •from  the  modern  regardlessness  oJ 
truth.  Consider,  for  instance,  its  effect  on  what  is  caJletl 
historical  painting.  What  do  you  at  present  mean  b) 
historical  painting  ?  Now-a-days,  it  means  the  endeavour 
mg,  by  the  power  of  imagination,  to  portray  some  histori- 
cal event  of  past  days.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  it  meant 
representing  the  acts  of  Ihei?-  own  days ;  and  that  is  the 
only  historical  painting  worth  a  straw.  Of  all  the  wastes 
of  time  and  sense  which  modernism  has  invented — and 
they  are  many — none  are  so  ridiculous  as  this  endeavoui 
to  represent  past  history.  What  do  you  suppose  our 
descendants  will  care  for  our  imaginations  of  the  events 
of  former  days  ?  Suppose  the  Greeks,  instead  of  repre 
senting  their  own  warriors  as  they  fought  at  Marathon., 
had  left  us  nothing  but  their  imaginations  of  Egyptian 
battles  ;  and  suppose  the  Italians,  in  like  manner,  instead 
of  portraits  of  Can  Grande  and  Dante,  or  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  and  Raphael,  had  left  us  nothing  but  imaginary 
portraits  of  Pericles  and  Miltiades  ?  What  fools  we  should 
have  thought  them !  how  bitterly  we  should  have  been 
provoked  with  their  folly  !  And  that  is  precisely  what  our 
descendants  will  feel  towards  us,  so  far  as  our  grand  his- 
torical and  classical  schools  are  concerned.  What  do  wc 
care,  they  will  say,  what  those  19th  century  people  fancied 
about  Greek  and  Roman  history  !  If  they  had  left  us  a 
few  plain  and  rational  sculptures  and  pictures  of  their  owr 
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battles,  and  their  own  men.  in  their  everyday  dress,  W6 
should  have  thanked  them.  Well,  but,  you  will  say,  we 
have  left  them  portraits  of  our  great  men,  and  paintings 
of  our  great  battles.  Yes,  you  have  indeed,  and  that  is 
the  only  historical  painting  tha^  you  either  have  or  can 
have ;  but  you  don't  call  that  historical  painting.  You 
don't  thank  the  men  who  do  it ;  you  look  down  upon  them 
and  dissuade  them  from  it,  and  tell  them  they  don't  belong 
to  the  grand  schools.  And  yet  they  are  the  only  true  his- 
torical painters,  and  the  only  men  who  will  produce  an) 
elFect  on  their  own  generation,  or  on  any  other.  Wilkie 
was  an  historical  painter,  Chantrey  an  historical  sculptor, 
because  they  painted,  or  carved,  the  veritable  things  and 
men  they  saw,  not  men  and  things  as  they  believed  they 
might  have  been,  or  should  have  been.  But  no  one  tells 
such  men  they  are  historical  painters,  and  they  are  discon 
tented  with  what  they  do  ;  and  poor  Wilkie  must  needs 
travel  to  see  the  grand  school,  and  imitate  the  grand 
school,  and  ruin  himself.  And  you  have  had  multitudes 
of  other  painters  ruined,  from  the  beginning,  by  that  grand 
school.  There  was  Etty,  naturally  as  good  a  painter  as 
ever  lived,  but  no  one  told  him  what  to  paint,  and  he 
studied  the  antique,  and  the  grand  schools,  and  painted 
daiiCes  of  nymphs  m  red  and  yellow  shawls  to  the  end  of 
his  days  Much  good  may  they  do  you  !  He  is  gone  to 
the  giave,  a  lost  nimd.  There  was  Flaxman,  anothei 
Daturally  great  man,  with  as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as 
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Raphael, — he  stumbles  over  the  blocks  of  the  antiqje 
•talues-^wanders  in  the  dark  valley  cf  their  ruins  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  has  left  you  a  few  outlines  of  mus- 
cular men  straddling  and  frowning  behind  round  shields. 
Much  good  may  they  do  you  !  Another  lost  mind.  And 
of  those  who  are  lost  namelessly,  who  have  not  strength 
enough  even  to  make  themselves  known,  the  poor  pale 
students  who  lie  buried  for  ever  in  the  abysses  of  the  great 
schools,  no  account  can  be  rendered  ;  they  are  numberless 
And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  of  all  these  men  whoir 
you  now  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters,  there  was 
not  one  who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own  present 
world,  plainly  and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he  saw  ; 
Phidias  carved  what  he  saw ;  Raphael  painted  the  men  of 
h/s  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and  mantles  ;  and  every 
man  who  has  arisen  to  eminence  in  modern  times  h'  s  done 
so  altogether  by  his  working  in  their  way,  and  d  Mg  the 
things  he  saw.  How  did  Reynolds  rise  ?  Not  b}  /ainting 
Greek  w-jmen,  but  by  painting  the  glorious  litl  e  livnig 
ladies  this,  and  ladies  that,  of  his  own  time.  How  did 
Hogarth  rise  ?  Not  by  painting  Athenian  follies,  but  Lon- 
don follies.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  you  yourselves, — upon  your  own  age  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  moat  popular  painter  of  the  day  is  Land  seer.  Do 
you  suppose  he  studied  dogs  and  eagles  out  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  ?  And  yet  in  the  very  face  of  these  plain,  incon- 
trovertible, all-visible  facts,  we  go  on  from  year  to  yeai 
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with  the  base  system  of  Academy  tt  aching,  m  spiie  of 
which  every  one  of  these  men  have  risen  :  I  say  in  spite 
of  the  entire  method  and  aim  of  our  art-teaching.  Jt 
destroys  the  greater  number  of  its  pupils  ahogether;  it 
hinders  and  paralyses  the  greatest.  There  is  not  a  living 
painter  wl  DSC  eminence  is  not  in  spite  of  everything  he 
has  been  taught  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  who,  what- 
ever his  eminence  may  be,  has  not  suffered  much  injury  in 
the  course  of  his  victory.  For  observe  :  this  love  of  what 
is  called  ideality  or  beauty  in  preference  to  truth,  operates 
not  only  in  making  us  choose  the  past  rather  than  the 
present  for  our  subjects,  but  it  makes  us  falsify  the  present 
when  we  do  take  it  for  our  subject.  I  said  just  now  thai 
portrait-painters  were  historical  painters; — so  they  are; 
but  not  good  ones,  because  not  faithful  ones.  The  begin- 
ning and  end  of  modern  portraiture  is  adulation.  The 
painters  cannot  live  but  by  flattery ;  we  should  desert 
them  if  they  spoke  honestly.  And  therefore  we  can  have 
no  good  portraiture ;  for  in  the  striving  after  that  which  is 
not  in  their  model,  they  lose  the  inner  and  deeper  nobleness 
which  is  in  their  model.  I  saw  not  long  ago,  for  the  first 
time,  the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  knew  well, — a  young 
man,  but  a  religious  man, — and  one  who  had  suffered 
much  from  sickhess.  The  whole  dignity  of  his  features 
and  person  depended  upon  the  expression  of  serene,  yet 
solemn,  purpose  sustaining  a  feeble  frame  ;  and  the  painter, 
by  way  of  flattering  him,  strengthened  him,  and  made  him 
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athletic  in  body,  gay  in  countenance  'die  in  gesture ;  am 
the  whole  power  and  being  of  the  man  himself  were  lost 
And  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  our  public  portraits 
Vc  1  have  a  portrait,  for  instance,  of  the  Duke  of  Welling 
ion  at  the  end  of  the  North  Bridge, — one  of  the  thousand 
equestrian  statues  of  Modernism, — studied  from  the  show- 
riders  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  their  horses  on  their  hind- 
legs  in  the  saw-dust.*     Do  you  suppose  that  was  the  wa) 

*  I  intended  this  last  sentence  of  course  to  apply  to  the  thousand  statues, 
Qot  definitely  to  the  one  in  immediate  question,  which,  though  tainted 
with  the  modern  afiectation,  and  the  nearest  example  of  it  to  which  1 
could  refer  an  Edinburgh  audience,  is  the  work  of  a  most  promising 
sculptor ;  and  was  indeed  so  far  executed  on  the  principles  asserted  in  the 
text,  that  the  Duke  gave  Mr.  Steele  a  sitting  on  horseback,  in  order  that 
his  mode  of  riding  might  be  accurately  represented.  This,  however  does 
not  render  the  following  remarks  in  the  text  nugatory,  as  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  action  of  the  Duke,  exhibiting  his  riding  in  his  own 
grounds,  would  be  different  from  his  action,  or  inaction,  when  watching 
the  course  of  a  battle. 

I  must  also  make  a  most  definite  exception  in  favour  of  Marochetti,  who 
seems  to  me  a  thoroughly  great  sculptor  ;  and  whose  statue  of  Coeur  do 
Lion,  though,  according  to  the  principle  just  stated,  not  to  be  considered 
an  historical  work,  is  an  ideal  work  of  the  highest  beauty  and  value.  Itn 
erection  in  front  of  Westminister  Hall  will  tend  more  to  educate  the 
public  eye  and  mind  with  respect  to  art,  than  anything  we  have  done  k. 
London  for  centuries. 

•  •••*• 

April  2l8t. — 1  stop  the  press  in  order  to  insert  the  following  paragraph 
(torn  to-day's  Times : — "  Tuk  Statue  op  C(Eur  De  Lion. — Yesterday  morn- 
ing a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged  in  pulling  down  the  cast  whieli 
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the  Duke  sal  when  your  destinies  depended  on  him  ?  when 
the  foam  hung  from  the  lips  of  his  tired  horse,  and  its  /Vel 
hmbs  were  dashed  with  the  bloody  slime  of  the  baitli. 
field,  and  he  himself  sat  anxious  in  his  quietness,  gri(5veii 
in  his  fearlessness,  as  he  watched,  scythe-stroke  by  scythe- 
stroke,  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  of  death  ?  You 
would  have  done  something  had  you  thus  left  his  image  in 
the  enduring  iron,  but  nothing  now. 

But  the  time  has  al  last  come  for  all  this  to  be  put  an 
end  to ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  extraordinary  than 
the  way  in  which  the  men  have  risen  who  are  to  do  it 
Pupils  in  the  same  schools,  receiving  precisely  the  same 
instruction  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  paralysed  every 
one  of  our  painters, — these  boys  agree  in  disliking  to  copy 
the  antique  statues  set  before  them.  They  copy  them  as 
they  are  bid,  and  they  copy  them  better  than  any  one  else, 
they  carry  off  prize  after  prize,  and  yet  they  hate  iheii 
work.  At  last  they  are  admitted  to  study  from  the  hfe ; 
they  find  the  life  very  diiferent  from  the  antique,  and  say 
so.  Their  teachers  tell  them  the  antique  is  the  best,  and 
they  mustn't  copy  the  life.     They  agree  among  themselves 


was  placed  in  Wew  Palace  Yard  of  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  Sir  C.  Barry  was,  we  believe,  opposed  to  the  cast  remain- 
ing  there  any  longer,  and  to  the  putting  up  of  the  statue  itself  on  the 
same  site,  because  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  building.  During  the 
day  tho  horse  and  figure  were  removed,  and  before  night  the  pedestal  was 
demolished  and  taken  away." 

9* 
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.'hat  the}  like  the  life,  and  that  copy  it  they  wih.  Thej 
do  copy  it  faithfully,  and  their  masters  forthwith  declare 
them  to  be  lost  men.  Their  fellow-students  h'ss  them 
whenever  they  enter  the  room.  They  can't  help  it ;  they 
join  hands  and  tacitly  resist  both  the  hissing  and  thf 
instruction.  Accidentally,  a  few  prints  of  the  works  of 
Giotto,  a  few  casts  from  those  of  Ghiberti,  fall  into  theii 
hands,  and  they  see  in  these  something  they  never  saw 
before — something  intensely  and  everlastingly  true.  They 
examine  farther  into  the  matter ;  they  discover  for  them- 
selves the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  laid  before  you  to- 
night ;  they  form  themselves  into  a  body,  and  enter  upon 
that  crusade  which  has  hitherto  been  victorious.  And 
which  will  be  absolutely  and  triumphantly  victorious 
The  great  mistake  which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  public 
mind  from  fully  going  with  them  must  soon  be  corrected. 
That  mistake  was  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  wishing 
to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  early  ages,  these  men 
wished  to  bring  back  the  ignorance  of  the  early  ages. 
This  notion,  grounded  first  on  some  hardness  in  their 
earlier  works,  which  resulted — as  it  must  always  result — 
from  the  downright  and  earnest  effort  to  paint  nature  as  in 
a  looking-glass,  was  fostered  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
beaten  competitors,  and  partly  by  the  pure,  perverse,  and 
hopeless  ignorance  of  the  whole  body  of  art-critics,  so 
called,  connected  with  the  press.  No  notion  was  ev^ei 
more  baseless  or  more  ridiculous.     It  was  asserted  tba 
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the  Pre-Rapliaelites  did  not  draw  well,  in  the  face  of  thi 
fact,  that  the  principal  member  of  their  body,  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  had  literall) 
encumbered  himself  with  the  medals,  given  as  prizes  foj 
drawms^.  It  was  asserted  that  they  did  not  draw  in  per- 
spective, by  men  who  themselves  knew  no  more  of  per- 
spective than  they  did  of  astrology  ;  it  was  asserted  that 
they  sinned  against  the  appearances  of  nature,  by  men 
who  had  never  drawn  so  much  as  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  from 
nature  in  their  lives.  And,  lastly,  when  all  these  calum- 
nies or  absurdities  would  tell  no  more,  and  it  began  to  be 
torced  upon  men's  unwilling  belief  that  the  style  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  was  true  and  was  according  to  nature,  the 
last  forgery  invented  respecting  them  is,  that  they  copy 
photographs.  You  observe  how  completely  this  last  piece 
of  malice  defeats  all  the  rest.  It  admits  they  are  true  tc 
nature,  though  only  that  it  may  deprive  them  of  all  merit 
in  being  so.  But  it  may  itself  be  at  once  refuted  by  the 
bold  challenge  to  their  opponents  to  produce  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  or  anything  like  one,  by  themselves 
copying  a  photograph. 

Let  me  a\;  once  clear  your  minds  from  all  these  doubts 
and  at  once  contradict  all  these  calumnies. 

Pre-Raphaehtism  has  but  one  principle,  that  of  absolute 
uncompromising  truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained  by 
nrorking  everything,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from 
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nature,  and  from  nature  only.*  Every  Pre-Raphaelitt 
landscape  background  is  painted  to  the  last  touch,  in  thf 
open  air,  from  the  thing  itself.  Every  Pre-Raphaelitt 
figure,  however  studied  in  expression,  is  a  true  portrait  ( f 
some  living  person.  Every  minute  accessory  is  painted  jr 
the  same  manner.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  the  school  has  been  attacked 
by  other  artists,  is  the  enormous  cost  of  care  and  laboui 
which  such  a  system  demands  from  those  who  adopt  it 
m  contradistinction  to  the  present  slovenly  and  imperfect 
style. 

This  is  the  main  Pre-Raphaelite  principle.  But  the 
oattle  which  its  supporters  have  to  fight  is  a  hard  one ; 
and  for  that  battle  they  have  been  fitted  by  a  very  peculiar 
character. 

You  perceive  that  the  principarresistance  they  have  to 
make  is  to  that  spurious  beauty,  whose  attractiveness  had 
tempted  men  to  forget,  or  to  despise,  the  more  nobh 
quality  of  sincerity  :  and  in  order  at  once  to  put  therr 

•  Or,  where  imagination  is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always  endeavour 
Ing  to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likely  to  have  happened,  rather  than 
as  it  most  prettily  might  have  happened.  The  various  members  of  the 
school  are  not  all  equally  severe  in  carrying  out  its  principles,  some  of 
^em  trusting  their  memory  or  fancy  very  far ;  only  all  agreeing  in  the 
effort  to  make  their  memories  so  accurate  as  to  seem  like  portraiture.,  auu^ 
their  fancy  so  probable  as  to  seem  like  memory. 


I 
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beyond  the  power  of  temptation  frcm  this  beauty,  th(it 
are,  as  a  body,  characterized  by  a  tota  absence  of  sensi 
bihty  to  the  ordinary  and  popular  forms  of  artistic  grace 
fulness ;  while,  to  all  that  still  lower  kind  of  prettiness, 
which  regulates  the  disposition  of  our  scenes  upon  the 
stage,  and  which  appears  in  our  lower  art,  as  in  our 
annuals,  our  common-place  portraits,  and  statuary,  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  are  not  cjily  dead,  but  they  regard  it  with 
a  contempt  and  aversion  approaching  to  disgust.  This 
character  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them  in  the  present 
time ;  but  it,  of  course,  occasionally  renders  their  work 
comparatively  unpleasing.  As  the  school  becomes  less 
aggressive,  and  more  authoritative, — which  it  will  do — :  ~ 
they  will  enlist  into  their  ranks  men  who  will  work, 
mainly,  upon  their  principles,  and  yet  embrace  more  of 
those  characters  which  are  generally  attractive,  and  this 
great  ground  of  offence  will  be  removed. 

Again ;  you  observe  that,  as  landscape  painters,  their 
principles  must,  in  great  part,  confine  them  to  mere  fore- 
ground woi^;  and  singularly  enough,  that  they  may  not 
be  tempted  away  from  this  work,  they  have  been  borne 
with  comparatively  little  enjoyment  of  those  evanescent 
effects  and  distant  sublimities  which  nothing  but  the 
memory  can  arrest,  and  nothing  but  a  daring  conven 
tionalism  portray.  But  for  this  work  they  are  not  needed 
Turner  had  done  it  before  them  ;  he,  though  his  capacity 
embraced  everything,  and  though  he  would  sometimes,  ir 
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his  foregrounds,  paint  the  spots  upon  a  dead  trout,  and  the 
dyes  upon  a  butterfly's  wing,  yet  for  the  most  part 
delighting  to  begin  at  that  very  point  where  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  becomes  powerless. 

Lastly  The  habit  of  constantly  carrying  everything 
up  to  the  utmost  point  of  completion  deadens  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  in  general  to  the  merits  of  men  who,  with  an 
pqual  love  of  truth  up  to  a  certain  point,  yet  express  them- 
selves habitually  with  speed  and  power,  rather  than  with 
finish,  and  give  abstracts  of  truth  rather  than  total  truth. 
Probably  to  the  end  of  time  artists  will  more  or  less  be 
divided  into  these  classes,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  men  like  Millais  understand  the  merits  of  men  like 
Tintoret ;  but  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  have  enormous  powers  of  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  ;'ealisation,  and  do  not  yet  themselves  know  of 
how  much  they  would  be  capable,  if  they  sometimes 
worked  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  less  laborious  finish. 

With  all  their  faults,  their  pictures  are,  since  Turner's 
death,  the  best — incomparably  the  best — on  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  and  such  works  as  Mr.  Hunt's 
Claudio  and  Isabella  have  never  been  rivalled,  in  some 
respects  never  approached,  at  any  other  period  of  art. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  most  candid  statement  of  all  their 
faults  and  all  their  deficiencies ;  not  such,  you  perceive, 
as  are  likely  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  *'  magna  est 
rentas"  was  never  more  sure  of  accomplishment  than  by 
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these  men.  Their  adversaries  have  no  chance  w  th  them 
They  will  gradually  unite  their  influence  with  whatevei 
is  true  or  powerful  in  the  reactionary  art  of  other  countries ; 
and  on  their  works  such  a  school  will  be  founded  as  shall 
justify  the  third  age  of  the  world's  civilisation,  and  rendei 
it  as  great  in  creation  as  it  has  been  in  discovery. 

And  now  let  me  remind  you  but  of  one  thing  more.  As 
you  examine  into  the  career  of  historical  painting,  you 
will  be  more  and  more  struck  with  the  fact  I  have  this 
evening  stated  to  you, — that  none  was  ever  truly  great 
but  that  which  represented  the  living  forms  and  daily 
deeds  of  the  people  among  whom  it  arose ;  — that  all 
precious  historical  work  records,  not  the  past  but  the 
present.  Remember,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  so  much  in 
buying  pictures,  as  in  being  pictures,  that  you  can  encour 
age  a  noble  school.  The  best  patronage  of  art  is  not  that 
which  seeks  for  the  pleasures  of  sentiment  in  a  vague 
ideality,  nor  for  beauty  of  form  in  a  marble  image ;  but 
that  which  educates  your  children  into  living  heroes,  and 
binds  down  the  flights  and  the  fondnesses  of  the  heart  intc 
practical  duty  and  faithful  devot  on. 


ADDENDA 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    LECTURE 


1  COULD  not  entei,  in  a  popular  lecture,  upcn  o:u 
ntricate  and  difficult  question,  closely  connected  with  th« 
subject  of  Pre-Raphaelitism — namely,  the  relation  of 
invention  to  observation ;  and  composition  to  imitation 
It  is  still  less  a  question  to  be  discussed  in  the  compass 
of  a  note  ;  and  I  must  defer  all  careful  examination  of  it 
to  a  future  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  tc 
leave  altogether  unanswered  the  first  objection  vs^hich  is 
now  most  commonly  made  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  work, 
namely,  that  the  principle  of  it  seems  adveise  to  all 
exertion  of  imaginative  power.  Indeed,  such  an  objection 
sounds  strangely  on  the  lips  of  a  public  who  have  been  m 
the  habit  of  purchasing,  for  hundreds  of  pounds,  small 
squares  of  Dutch  canvas,  containing  only  servile  inntationa 
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of  the  coarsest  nature.  It  is  strange  that  an  innitation  of 
a  cow's  head  by  Paul  Potter,  or  of  an  old  woman's  bi" 
Ostade  or  of  a  scene  of  tavern  debauchery  by  Tenier* 
should  be  purchased  and  proclaimed  for  high  art,  whil*^ 
the  rendering  of  the  most  noble  expressions  of  humar 
feeling  in  Hunt's  Isabella,  or  of  the  loveliest  English  land- 
scape, haunted  by  sorrow,  in  Millais'  Ophelia,  should  be 
declared  "puerile."  But,  strange  though  the  utterance 
of  it  be,  there  is  some  weight  in  the  objection.  It  is  true 
that  so  long  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites  only  paint  from 
nature,  however  carefully  selected  and  grouped,  their 
pictures  can  never  have  the  characters  of  the  highest  class 
of  compositions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shallow  and 
conventional  arrangements  commonly  called  "  composi- 
tions" by  the  artists  of  the  present  day,  are  infinitel) 
farther  from  great  art  than  the  most  patient  work  of  the 
,  Pre-Raphaelites.  That  work  is,  even  in  its  humblest 
form,  a  secure  foundation,  capable  of  infinite  superstruc- 
ture ;  a  reality  of  true  value,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  while 
the  common  artistical  effects  and  groupings  are  a  vain 
effort  at  superstructure  without  foundation — utter  negation 
and  fallacy  from  beginning  to  end. 

But  more  than  this,  the  very  faithfulness  of  the  Pre 
Raphaelites  arises  from  the  redundance  of  their  imagina 
five  power.     Not  only  can  all  the  members  of  the  school 
compose  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  men  who  pretend 
to  look  down  upon  them,  but  I  question  whether  even  the 
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greatest  men  of  old  times  possessed  more  exhaustlesa 
mvention  than  either  Millais  or  Rossetti ;  and  it  is  partly 
ihp  very  ease  with  which  the^  invent  which  leads  them  to 
despise  invention.  Men  who  have  no  imagination,  but 
have  learned  merely  to  produce  a  spurious  resemblance  of 
its  results  by  the  recipes  of  composition,  are  apt  to  value 
themselves  mightily  on  their  concoctive  science  ;  but  the 
man  whose  mind  a  thousand  living  imaginations  haunt, 
every  hour,  is  apt  to  care  too  little  for  them ;  and  to  long 
for  the  perfect  truth  which  he  finds  is  not  to  be  come  at  so 
easily.  And  though  I  may  perhaps  hesitatingly  admit  that 
it  is  possible  to  love  this  truth  of  reality  too  intensely,  yet 
T  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
those  who  despise  it,  and  that  the  painter,  whoever  he  be^ 
who  despises  the  pictures  already  produced  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  has  himself  no  capacity  of  becoming  a  great 
painter  of  any  kind.  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret  them- 
selves, without  desiring  to  imitate  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
work,  would  have  looked  upon  it  with  deep  respect,  as 
John  Bellini  looked  on  that  of  Albert  Durer ;  none  but 
the  ignorant  could  be  unconscious  of  its  truth,  and  none 
but  the  insincere  regardless  of  it.  How  far  it  is  possible 
for  men  educated  on  the  severest  Pre-Raphaelite  principles 
?o  advance  from  their  present  style  into  that  of  the  great 
schools  of  composition,  I  do  not  care  to  mquire,  for  at  this 
period  such  an  advance  is  certainly  not  desirable.  Of 
^reat  compositions  we  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough 
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and  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  if  it  were  willing  to 
take  some  care  of  those  it  lias.  Of  pure  and  nranly  truth 
of  stern  statement  of  the  things  done  and  seen  around  ua 
daily,  we  have  hitherto  had  nothing.  And  in  art,  as  in  all 
)ther  things,  besides  the  literature  of  which  it  speaks,  that 
sentence  of  Carlyle  is  inevitably  and  irreversibly  true  :— 
"  Day  after  day,  looking  at  the  high  destinies  which  yet 
await  literature,  which  literature  will  ere  long  address 
herself  with  more  decisiveness  than  ever  to  fulfil,  it  grows 
clearer  to  us  that  the  proper  task  of  literature  lies  in  the 
domain  of  Belief,  within  which,  poetic  fiction,  as  it  is 
charitably  named,  will  have  to  take  a  quite  new  figure,  if 
allowed  a  settlement  there.  Whereby  were  it  not  reason 
able  to  prophecy  that  this  exceeding  great  multitude  of 
novel  writers  and  such  like,  must,  in  a  new  generation, 
gradually  do  one  of  two  things,  either  retire  into  nurseries, 
and  work  for  children,  minors,  and  semifatuous  persons  of 
both  sexes,  or  else,  what  were  far  better,  sweep  their 
novel-fabric  into  the  dust  cart,  and  betake  them,  with  such 
faculty  as  they  have,  to  understand  and  record  what  is  true^ 
of  which  surely  there  is  and  for  ever  will  be  a  whole 
infinitude  unknown  to  us,  of  infinite  importance  to  us. 
Poetry  will  more  and  more  come  to  be  understood  as 
nothing  but  higher  knowledge,  and  the  only  genuine 
Romance  for  grown  persons.  Reality." 

As  I  was  copying  this  sentence,  a  pamphlet  was  put 
mto  my  hand,  written  by  a  clergyman,  denouncing  *'  Woe 
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woe,  woe  !  to  exceedintjly  yount*^  men  of  stubborn  instincta 
calling  themsehes  Pre-Raphaelites."  * 

I  thank  (rod  lliat  the  Pre-Hapliaelites  are  yoing,  and 
that  strength  is  still  with  them,  and  life,  with  all  the  wui 
of  it,  still  in  front  of  tliem.  Yet  Everett  Millais  is  this 
yeai  oi  the  exact  age  at  which  Raphael  painted  tht 
Disputa,  his  greatest  work;  Hossetti  and  Hunt  are  botii 
of  them  older  still, — nor  is  there  one  member  of  the  body 
so  young  as  Giotto,  when  he  was  chosen  from  among  the 
painters  of  Italy  to  decorate  the  Vatican.  But  Italy,  in 
her  great  period,  knew  her  great  men,  and  did  not  "  despisr 
their  youth."  It  is  reserved  for  England  to  insult  the 
strength  of  her  noblest  children — to  wither  their  warm 
enthusiasm  early  into  the  bitterness  of  patient  battle,  and 
leave  to  those  whom  she  should  have  cherished  and  aided, 
no  hope  but  in  resolution,  no  refuge  but  in  disdain. 

Indeed  it  is  woeful,  when  the  young  usurp  the  place, 
or  despise  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged  ;  and  among  the  many 
dark  signs  of  these  times,  the  disobedience  and  insolence 
of  youth  are  among  the  darkest.  But  with  whom  is  the 
fault  ?  Youth  never  yet  lost  its  modesty  where  age  had 
not  lost  its  honour ;  nor  did  childhood  ever  refuse  its 
teverence,  except   where    age   had   forgotten   correction 

^  Art,  its  Constitution  and  Capacities,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Young, 
M.A.  Tlie  plirase  "  exceedingly  young  men,  of  etubborn  instincts,"  being 
twice  quoted  (carefully  excluding  the  context)  from  luy  pamphlet  on  Pro 
Kaphaclitism. 
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The  cry,  ''  Go  up  thou  bald  head,"  will  never  be  heard  in 
the  land  which  remembers  the  precept,  "  See  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;"  and  although  indeed 
youth  viay  become  despicable,  when  its  eager  hope  is 
changed  into  presumption,  and  its  progressive  power  intc 
arrested  pride,  there  is  something  more  despicable  still,  m 
the  old  age  which  has  learned  neither  judgment  nor  gentle- 
ness, which  IS  weak  without  charity,  and  cold  without 
discretion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ARCHriECTURE. 


I  SUPPOSE  there  is  no  man  who,  permitted  to  address,  for  the 
iii'st  time,  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  would  not  feel 
iiimself  abashed  and  restrained,  doubtful  of  his  claim  to  he 
heard  by  them,  even  if  he  attempted  only  to  describe  what 
had  come  under  his  personal  observation,  much  more  if  on 
the  occasion  he  thought  it  would  be  expected  of  him  to 
touch  upon  any  of  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture before  its  principal  English  masters. 

But  if  any  more  than  another  should  feel  thus  abashed,  it 
is  certainly  one  who  has  first  to  ask  their  pardon  for  the  petu- 
Innco  of  boyish  expressions  of  partial  thought ;  for  ungrace- 
ful advocacy  of  principles  which  needed  no  support  from 
him,  and  discourteous  blame  of  work  of  which  he  had  never 
felt  the  difficulty. 

Yet,  when  I  ask  this  pardon,  gentlemen — and  I  do  it  sin 
cerely  and  in  shame — it  is  not  as  desiring  to  retract  anything 
in  the  general  tenor  and  scope  of  what  I  have  hitherto  tried 
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to  say.     Permit  me  the  pain,  and  the  apparent  impertinence, 
of  speaking  for  a  moment  of  my  own  past  work ;  for  it  is 
necessary  that  what  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you  to-night 
should  be  spoken  in  no  disadvantageous  connexion  with  that  ; 
and  yet  understood  as  spoken  in  no  discordance  of  purposr 
with  that.     Indeed,  there  is  much  in  old  work  of  mine  which 
[  could  wish  to  put  out  of  mind.     Reasonings,  perhaps  not 
in   themselves   false,  but  founded   on   insufficient   data   aiid 
imperfect  experience — eager  preferences,  and  dislikes,  depen 
dent  on  cliance  circumstances  of  association,  and  hmitation^ 
of  sphere  of  labour :  but,  while  I  would  fain  now,  if  I  could, 
modify  the  applications,  and  chasten  the  extravagance  of  njy 
writings,  let  me  also  say  of  them  that  they  were  the  expres- 
sion of  a  delight  in  the  art  of  architecture  which  was  too 
intense  to  be  vitally  deceived,  and  of  an  inquiry  too  honest 
and  eager  to  be  without  some  useful  result ;  and  I  only  wish 
I  had  now  time,  and  strength,  and  power  of  mind,  to  carry 
on,  more  worthily,  the  main   endeavour  of  my  early  work. 
That  main  endeavour  has  been  throughout  to  set  forth  the  life 
of  the  individual  human  spirit  as  modifying  the  application 
of  the  formal  laws  of  architecture,  no  less  than  of  all  other 
arts ;  and  to  show  that  the  power  and  advance  of  this  art, 
even  in  conditions  of  formal  nobleness,  were  dependent  on  it? 
just  association  with  sculpture  as  a  means  of  expressing  the 
beauty  of  natural   forms :  and  I  the  more  boldly  ask  your 
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permission  to  insist  somewhat  on  this  main  meaning  of  my 
past  work,  because  there  are  many  buildings  now  rising  in 
the  streets  of  London,  as  in*  other  cities  of  England,  wbicl 
appear  to  be  designed  hi  accordance  with  this  principle,  and 
which  are,  I  believe,  more  offensive  to  all  who  thoughtfully 
concur  with  me  in  accepting  the  principle  of  Naturalism  than 
they  are  to  the  classical  architect  to  whose  modes  of  design 
they  are  visibly  antagonistic.  These  buildings,  in  which  the 
mere  cast  of  a  flower,  or  the  realization  of  a  vulgar  face, 
carved  without  pleasure  by  a  workman  who  is  only  endea- 
vouring to  attract  attention  by  novelty,  and  then  fastened  on, 
or  appearing  to  be  fastened,  as  chance  may  dictate,  fo  an 
arch,  or  a  pillar,  or  a  wall,  hold  such  relation  to  nobly  natu- 
ralistic architecture  as  common  sign-painter's  furniture  land 
scapes  do  to  painting,  or  commonest  wax-work  to  Greek 
sculpture;  and  the  feelings  with  which  true  naturalists  regard 
such  buildings  of  this  class  are,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  what 
a  painter  would  experience,  if,  having  contended  earnestly 
against  conventional  schools,  and  having  ^ss6rted  that  the 
Greek  vase-painting,  and  Egyptian  wall-painting,  and  Mediae- 
val glass-painting,  though  beautiful,  all,  in  their  place  and 
way,  were  yet  subordinate  arts,  and  culminated  only  in  per- 
fectly naturalistic  work  such  as  Raphael's  in  fresco,  and 
Titian's  on  canvas ; — if,  I  say,  a  painter,  fixed  in  such  faith 
in  an  entire,  intellectual,  and   manly  truth,  and' maintaining 
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that  an  Egyptian  profile  of  a  head,  Iiowever  decorativelj 
applicable,  was  only  noble  for  such  human  truth  as  it  con 
taiued,  and  was  imperfect  and  ignoble  beside  a  work  of 
Titian's,  were  shown,  by  his  antagonist,  the  colored  daguer 
reotype  of  a  human  body  in  its  nakedness,  and  told  that  it 
was  art  such  as  that  which  he  really  advocated,  and  to  such 
art  that  his  principles,  if  carried  out,  would  finally  lead. 

And  because  this  question  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
organization  of  the  system  of  instruction  for  our  youth,  I 
venture  boldly  to  express  the  surprise  and  regret  with  which 
I  see  our  schools  still  agitated  by  assertions  of  the  opposi- 
tion t)f  Naturalism  to  Invention,  and  to  the  higher  conditions 
of  art.  Even  in  this  very  room  I  believe  there  has  lately 
been  question  whether  a  sculptor  should  look  at  a  real  living 
creature  of  which  he  had  to  carve  the  image.  I  would 
answer  in  one  sense, — no  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ought  to  carve  no 
living  creature  while  he  still  needs  to  look  at  it.  If  we  do 
not  know  what  a  human  body  is  like,  we  certainly  had  better 
look,  and  look  often,  at  it,  before  we  carve  it ;  but  if  we 
already  know  the  human  likeness  so  well  that  we  can  carve  it 
by  light  of  memory,  we  shall  not  need  to  ask  whether  we 
ought  now  to  look  at  it  or  not ;  and  what  is  true  of  man  is 
true  of  all  other  creatures  and  organisms — of  bird,  and 
beast,  and  leaf.  No  assertion  is  more  at  variance  with  th( 
]aw*3  of  classical  as  well  as  of  subsequent  art  than  the  com 
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inon  one  tliat  species  should  not  be  distinguished  in  groat 
design.  We  niiglit  as  well  say  that  we  ought  to  carve  a  man 
so  as  not  to  know  him  from  an  ape,  as  that  we  should  carve 
a  hly  so  as  not  to  know  it  from  a  thistle.  It  is  difficult  foi 
me  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  asserted  in  the  presence  of 
any  remains  either  of  great  Greek  or  Italian  art.  A  Greek 
looked  at  a  cockle-shell  or  a  cuttle-fish  as  carefully  as  he 
.ooked  at  an  Olympic  conqueror.  The  eagle  of  Elis,  the 
lion  of  Velia,  the  horse  of  Syracuse,  the  bull  of  Thurii,  the 
dolphin  of  Tarentum,  the  crab  of  Agrigentura,  and  the  craw- 
fish of  Catana,  are  studied  as  closely,  every  one  of  them,  as 
the  Juno  of  Argos,  or  Apollo  of  Clazomenae.  Idealism,  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  special  truth,  is  the  very  abstrac- 
tion of  specialty  from  ev-ery thing  else.  It  is  the  earnest 
statement  of  the  characteis  which  make  man  man,  and  cockle 
'jockle,  and  flesh  flesh,  and  fish  fish.  Feeble  thinkers 
indeed,  always  suj^j^ose  that  distinction  of  kind  involveb 
meanness  of  style  ;  but  the  meanness  is  in  the  treatment,  not 
in  the  distinction.  There  is  a  noble  way  of  carving  a  man, 
and  a  moan  one  ;  and  there  is  a  noble  way  of  carving  a 
beetle,  and  a  mean  one ;  and  a  great  sculptor  carves  his  scara 
baeus  grandly,  as  lie  carves  his  king,  while  a  mean  sculptor 
makes  vermin  of  both.  And  it  is  a  sorrowful  truth,  yet  a 
sublime  one,  that  this  greatness  of  treatment  cannot  be 
<vanght  by  talking  about  it.     No,  nor  even  by  enforced  imi- 
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tative  practice  of  it.  Men  treat  tlieir  subjects  nobly  onlj 
when  they  themselves  become  noble ;  not  till  then.  And 
that  elevation  of  their  own  nature  is  assuredly  not  to  he 
eflfected  by  a  course  of  drawing  from  models,  however  weL 
chosen,  or  of  listening  to  lectures,  however  well  intended. 

Art,  national  or  individual,  is  the  result  of  "a  long  course 
of  previous  life  and  training ;  a  necessary  result,  if  that  life 
has  been  loyal,  and  an  impossible  one,  if  it  has  been  base. 
Let  a  nation  be  healthful,  happy,  pure  in  its  enjoyments, 
brave  in  its  acts,  and  broad  in  its  affections,  and  its  art  will 
spring  round  and  within  it  as  freely  as  the  foam  from  a  foun- 
tain ;  but  let  the  springs  of  its  life  be  impure,  and  its  course 
polluted,  and  you  will  not  get  the  bright  spray  by  treatises 
on  the  mathematical  structure  of  bubbles. 

And  I  am  to-night  the  more  restrained  in  addressing  you, 
because,  gentlemen — ^I  tell  you  honestly — I  am  weary  of  aL 
writing  and  speaking  about  art,  and  most  of  my  own.  No 
good  is  to  be  reached  that  way.  The  last  fifty  years  have,  iu 
every  civilized  country  of  Europe,  produced  more  brilliant 
thought,  and  more  subtle  reasoning  about  art,  than  the  five 
thousand  before  them ;  and  what  has  it  all  come  to  ?  Do  not 
!efc  it  be  thought  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  high  merits  of 
much  of  our  modern  work.  It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  sup 
posed  that  in  speaking  of  tbe  inefficient  expression  of  the 
doctrines  which  writers  on  art  Lave  tried  to  enforce,  I  was 
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thinking  of  such  Gothic  as  has  been  designed  and  built  by 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Watei'house,  Mr. 
Godwin,  or  my  dead  friend,  Mr.  Woodward.  Their  work 
has  been  original  and  independent.  So  far  as  it  is  good,  it 
has  been  founded  on  piinciples  learned  not  from  books,  but 
by  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  great  schools,  developed 
oy  national  grandeur,  not  by  philosophical  speculation.  But 
[  am  entirely  assured  that  those  wlio  have  done  best  among 
us  are  the  least  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done,  and  will 
admit  a  sorrowful  concurrence  in  my  belief  that  the  spirit,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  dispirit,  of  the  age,  is  heavily 
against  them ;  that  all  the  ingenious  writing  or  thinking 
which  is  so  rife  amongst  us  has  failed  to  educate  a  public 
capable  of  taking  true  pleasuie  in  any  kind  of  art,  and  that 
the  best  designeis  never  satisfy  their  own  requirements  of 
themselves,  unless  by  vainly  addressing  another  temper  of 
mind,  and  providing  for  another  manner  of  life,  than  ours. 
All  lovely  ai-chitecture  was  designed  for  cities  in  cloudless 
air ;  for  cities  in  which  piazzas  and  gardens  opened  in  bright 
populousness  and  peace;  cities  built  that  men  might  live 
happily  in  them,  and  take  delight  daily  in  each  other's  pre- 
sence and  powers.  But  our  cities,  built  in  black  air,  which, 
by  its  accumulated  foulness,  first  renders  all  ornament  invisi- 
ble  in  distance,  and  then  chokes  its  interstices  with  soot ; 

cities  which   are  mere  crowded  masses  of  store,  and  ware. 

1* 
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house,  and  counter,  and  are  therefore  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  the  larder  and  cellar  are  to  a  private  Jioiise ; 
cities  ill  which  the  object  of  men  is  not  life,  but  labour;  and 
in  which  all  chief  magnitude  of  edifice  is  to  enclose  machi- 
nery ;  cities  in  which  the  streets  are  not  the  avenues  for  the 
passing  and  procession  of  a  happy  people,  but  the  drains  foi- 
the  discharge  of  a  tormented  mob,  in  which  the  only  oV)ject 
m  reaching  any  spot  is  to  be  transferred  to  another  ;  in  which 
existence  becomes  mere  transition,  and  every  creature  is  only 
one  atom  in  a  drift  of  human  dust,  and  current  of  inter- 
changing particles,  circulating  here  by  tunnels  under  ground, 
and  there  by  tubes  in  the  air;  for  a  city,  or  cities,  such  as 
this,  no  architecture  is  possible — nay,  no  desire  of  it  is  possi- 
ble to  their  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  singular  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  all  hope 
til  at  conditions  of  art  may  be  combined  with  the  occupations 
of  such  a  city,  has  been  given  lately  in  the  design  of  the  new 
iron  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfi'iars.  Distinct 
attempt  has  been  there  made  to  obtain  architectural  eftect  on 
a  grand  scale.  Nor  was  tliere  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  prevent  such  an  effort  being  successful.  It  is  not  an 
edifice's  being  of  iron,  or  of  glass,  or  thrown  into  new  forms, 
demanded  by  new  purposes,  which  need  hinder  its  being 
beautiful.  But  it  is  the  absence  of  all  desire  of  beauty,  of 
all  joy  in  fancy,  and  of  all  freedom  in  thought.     If  a  Greek 
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or  Egyptian,  or  Gothic  architect  had  been  required  to  design 
such  a  bridge,  he  would  have  looked  instantly  at  the  main 
conditions  of  its  structure,  and  dwelt  on  them  with  the 
delight  of  imagination.  He  would  have  seen  that  the  main 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  hold  a  horizontal  group  of  iron  rode 
steadily  and  straight  over  stone  piers.  Then  he  would  have 
said  to  himself  (or  felt  without  saying),  "  It  is  this  holding, 
— this  grasp, — this  securing  tenor  of  a  thing  which  might  be 
shaken,  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaken,  on  which  I  have  to 
insist."  And  he  would  have  put  some  life  into  those  iron 
tenons.  As  a  Greek  put  human  life  into  his  pillars  and  pro- 
duced the  caryatid ;  and  an  Egyptian  lotus  life  into  his 
pillars,  and  produced  the  lily  capital :  so  here,  either  of  them 
would  have  put  some  gigantic  or  some  angelic  life  into  those 
colossal  sockets.  He  would  perhaps  have  put  vast  winged 
statues  of  bronze,  folding  their  wings,  and  grasping  the  iron 
rails  with  their  hands;  or  monstrous  eagles,  or  serpents 
holding  with  claw  or  coil,  or  strong  four-footed  animals 
couchant,  holding  with  the  paw,  or  in  fierce  action,  holding 
with  teeth.  Thousands  of  grotesque  or  of  lovely  thoughts 
would  have  risen  before  him,  and  the  bronze  forms,  animal  or 
human,  would  have  signified,  either  in  symbol  or  in  legend, 
whatever  might  be  gracefully  told  respecting  the  purposes  ol 
the  work  and  the  districts  to  which  it  conducted.  Whereas, 
now,  the   entire  invention   of  the   designer   seems  to  have 
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exhausted  itself  in  exaggerating  to  an  enormous  size  a  weak 
form  of  iron  nut,  and  in  conveying  the  information  upon  it. 
in  large  letters,  that  it  belongs  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company.  I  believe  then,  gentlemen,  fhat  if 
there  were  any  life  in  the  national  mind  in  such  respects,  it 
would  be  shown  in  these  its  most  energetic  and  costly  works. 
But  that  there  is  no  such  life,  nothing  but  a  galvanic  restless- 
ness and  covetousness,with  which  it  is  for  the  present  vain 
to  strive ;  and  in  the  midst  of  which,  tormented  at  once  by 
its  activities  and  its  apathies,  having  their  work  continually 
thrust  aside  and  dishonoured,  always  seen  to  disadvantage, 
and  overtopped  by  huge  masses,  discordant  and  destructive, 
even  the  best  architects  must  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  their 
own  powers. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  thus  the  mechanisms  of  the  age  pre- 
vent even  the  wisest  and  best  of  its  artists  from  producing 
entirely  good  work,  may  we  not  reflect  with  consternation 
what  a  marvellous  ability  the  luxury  of  the  age,  and  the  very 
advantages  of  education,  confer  on  the  unwise  and  ignoble 
for  the  production  of  attractively  and  infectiously  had  work. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  adverse  influence,  necessarily  afiect- 
ing  all  conditions  of  so-called  civilization,  has  been  evei 
enough  considered.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  powei 
of  the  false  workman  in  an  advanced  period  of  national  life, 
noi  the  temptation  to  all  workmen  to  become  falso. 
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First,  there  is  the  irresistible  appeal  to  vanity.  There  is 
fiardly  any  temptation  of  the  kind  (there  cannot  be)  while 
the  arts  are  in  progress.  The  best  men  must  then  always  be 
ashamed  of  themselves ;  they  never  can  be  satisfied  with 
their  work  absolutely,  but  only  as  it  is  progressive.  Take, 
for  instance,  any  archaic  head  intended  to  be  beautiful ;  say, 
the  Attic  Athena,  on  the  early  Arethusa  of  Syracuse.  In 
that,  and  in  all  archaic  work  of  promise,  there  is  much  that 
is  inefficient,  much  that  to  us  appears  ridiculous — but  nothing 
sensual,  nothing  vain,  nothing  spurious  or  imitative.  It  is  a 
child's  work,  a  childish  nation's  work,  but  not  a  fool's  work. 
You  find  in  children  the  same  tolerance  of  ugliness,  the  same 
eager  and  innocent  delight  in  their  own  work  for  the 
moment,  however  feeble ;  but  next  day  it  is  thrown  aside, 
and  something  better  is  done.  Now,  in  this  careless  play,  a 
child  or  a  childish  nation  differs  inherently  from  a  foolish 
educated  person,  or  a  nation  advanced  in  pseudo-civilization. 
The  educated  person  has  seen  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things, 
of  which  he  would  fain  do  the  like — not  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber— but  for  his  own  vanity,  that  he  also  may  be  called  an 
artist.  Here  is  at  once  a  singular  and  fatal  difference.  The 
childish  nation  sees  nothing  in  its  own  past  work  to  satisfy 
itself.  It  is  pleased  at  havmg  done  this,  but  wants  something 
better ;  it  is  struggling  forward  always  to  reach  this  better, 
this  ideal  conception.     It  wants  more  beauty  to  look  at,  it 
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wants  more  subject  to  feel.  It  calls  out  to  all  its  artists- 
stretching  its  hands  to  them  as  a  little  child  does — "  Oh,  if 
you  would  but  tell  me  another  story," — "  Oh,  if  I  might  but 
nave  a  doll  with  bluer  eyes."  That's  the  right  temper  to 
work  in,  and  to  get  work  done  for  you  in.  But  tlie  vain, 
aged,  highly-educated  nation  is  satiated  with  beautiful  things 
— it  has  myriads  more  than  it  can  look  at ;  it  has  fallen  into 
a  habit  of  inattention  ;  it  passes  weary  and  jaded  through 
galleries  which  contain  the  best  fruit  of  a  thousand  years  of 
human  travail ;  it  gapes  and  shrugs  over  them,  and  pushes  its 
way  past  them  to  the  door.  But  there  is  one  feeling  that  is 
always  distinct;  however  jaded  and  languid  we  may  be  in  all 
other  pleasures,  we  are  never  languid  in  vanity,  and  we  would 
still  paint  and  carve  for  fame.  What  other  motive  have  the 
nations  of  Europe  to-day?  If  they  wanted  art  for  art's  sake, 
they  would  take  care  of  what  they  have  already  got.  But  at 
this  instant  the  two  noblest  pictures  in  Venice  are  lying 
rolled  up  in  out-houses,  and  the  noblest  portrait  of  Titian  in 
existence  is  hung  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  We  have 
abs<^lutely  no  motive  but  vanity  and  the  love  of  money — no 
others,  as  nations,  than  these,  whatever  we  may  have  as  indi- 
viduals. And  as  the  thirst  of  vanity  thus  increases,  so  the 
temptation  to  it.  There  was  no  fame  of  artists  in  these 
archaic  days.  Every  year,  every  hour,  saw  some  one  rise  to 
surpass  what  had  been  done  before.     And  there  was  always 
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better  work  to  he  ione,  but  never  any  credit  to  be  got  by  it* 
The  artist  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual,  wholesome, 
inevitable  eclipse.  Do  as  well  as  you  choose  to-day, — make 
the  whole  Borgo  dance  with  delight,  they  would  dance  to  a 
better  man's  pipe  to-morrow.  Credette  Cimabue  nella  pit- 
tara^  tener  lo  campo^  et  or  a  ha  Giotto  il  grido.  This  was  tlie 
fate,  the  necessary  fate,  even  of  the  strongest.  They  could 
only  hope  to  be  remembered  as  links  in  an  endless  chain. 
For  the  weaker  men  it  was  no  use  even  to  put  their  name  on 
their  works.  They  did  not.  If  they  could  not  work  for  joy 
and  for  love,  and  take  their  part  simply  in  the  choir  of  human 
toil,  they  might  throw  up  their  tools.  But  now  it  is  far 
otherwise — now,  the  best  having  been  done — and  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  years,  the  best,  of  us  being  confessed  to  have 
come  short  of  it,  everybody  thinks  that  he  may  be  the  great 
man  once  again ;  and  this  is  certain,  that  whatever  in  art  is 
done  for  display,  is  invariably  wrong. 

But,  secondly,  consider  the  attractive  power  of  false  art, 
completed,  as  compared  with  imperfect  art  advancing  to 
completion.  Archaic  work,  so  far  as  faultful,  is  repulsive ; 
but  advanced  work  is,  in  all  its  faults,  attractive.  The 
moment  that  art  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  becomes 
sensitively  and  delicately  imitative,  it  appeals  to  a  new 
audience.  From  that  instant  it  addresses  the  sensualist  and 
the  idler.    Its  deceptions,  its  successes,  its  subtleties,  become 
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intei-esting  to  every  condition  of  folly,  of  frivolity,  and  of 
vice.  And  this  new  audience  brings  to  bear  upon  the  art  iu 
<^'bich  its  foolish  and  wicked  interest  has  been  unhappily 
wakened,  the  full  power  of  its  riches  :  the  largest  bribes  of 
old  as  well  as  of  praise  are  offered  to  the  artist  who  will 
oetray  his  art,  until  at  last,  from  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and 
fresco  of  Luini,  it  sinks  into  the  cabinet  ivory  and  the  picture 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  Between  these  highest  and  lowest 
types,  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  merely  imitative  and  delicately 
sensual  sculpture  ;  veiled  nymphs — chained  slaves — soft  god- 
desses seen  by  rose-light  through  suspended  curtains — draw- 
ing-room portraits  and  domesticities,  and  such  like,  in  which 
the  interest  is  either  merely  personal  and  selfish,  or  dramatic 
and  sensational;  in  either  case,  destructive  of  the  power  of 
the  public  to  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  great  architects. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  no  Puritan,  and  have  never  praised  or 
advocated  Puritanical  art.  The  two  pictures  which  I  would 
last  part  with  out  of  our  National  Gallery,  if  there  were 
question  of  parting  with  any,  would  be  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Correggio's  Venus.  But  the  noble  naturalism  of  these  wae 
the  fruit  of  ages  of  previous  courage,  continence,  and  reli 
oion — it  was  the  fulness  of  passion  in  the  life  of  a  Britomart 
But  the  mid  age  and  old  age  of  nations  is  not  like  the  mid  age 
or  old  age  of  noble  w^onien.  National  decrepitude  must  be 
criminal.     National  death  can  only  be  by  disease,  and  yet  it 
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18  almost  impossible,  out  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  nations. 
to  elicit  the  true  conditions  relating  to  its  decline  in  anj 
demonstrable  manner.  The  history  of  Italian  art  is  that  of  a 
struggle  between  superstition  and  naturalism  on  one  side, 
between  continence  and  sensuality  on  another.  So  far  as 
naturalism  prevailed  over  superstition,  there  is  always  pro- 
gress; so  far  as  sensuality  over  chastity,  death.  And  the 
two  contests  are  simultaneous.  It  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish one  victory  from  the  other.  Observe,  however,  I  say 
victory  over  superstition,  not  over  religion.  Let  me  carefully 
define  the  difference.  Superstition,  in  all  times  and  among 
all  nations,  is  the  fear  of  a  spirit  whose  passions  are  those  of 
a  man,  whose  acts  are  the  acts  of  a  man ;  who  is  present  in 
some  places,  not  in  others ;  who  makes  some  places  holy,  and 
not  others;  who  is  kind  to  one  person,  unkind  to  another; 
who  is  pleased  or  angry  accordmg  to  the  degree  of  attention 
you  pay  to  him,  or  praise  you  refuse  to  him ;  who  is  hostile 
generally  to  human  pleasure,  but  may  be  bribed  by  sacrifice 
of  a  part  of  that  pleasure  into  permitting  the  rest.  This, 
whatever  form  of  faith  it  colours,  is  the  essence  of  superstition. 
And  religion  is  the  belief  in  a  Spirit  whose  mercies  are  over 
all  His  works — who  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil ;  who  is  everywhere  present,  and  therefore  is  in  no  place 
to  be  sought,  and  in  no  place  to  be  evaded;  to  whom  all 
creatures,  times,  and  things  are  everlastingly  holy,  and  who 
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claims — not  tithes  of  wealth,  nor  sevenths  of  days — but  all 
the  wealth  that  we  have,  and  all  the  days  that  we  live,  and 
all  the  beings  that  we  are,  but  who  claims  that  totality 
because  He  delights  only  in  the  delight  of  His  creatures  ;  and 
because,  therefore,  the  one  duty  that  they  owe  to  Him,  and 
the  only  service  they  can  render  Him,  is  to  be  happy.  A 
Spirit,  therefore,  whose  eternal  benevolence  cannot  be 
angered,  cannot  be  appeased;  whose  laws  are  everlasting 
and  inexorable,,  so  that  heaven  and  earth  must  indeed  pass 
away  if  one  jot  of  them  failed :  laws  which  attach  to  every 
wrong  and  error  a  measured,  inevitable  penalty;  to  every 
lightness  and  prudence,  an  assured  reward ;  penalty,  of  whicli 
the  remittance  cannot  be  purchased  ;  and  reward,  of  which 
the  promise  cannot  be  broken. 

And  thus,  in  the  history  of  art,  we  ought  continually  to 
endeavour  to  distinguish  (while,  except  in  broadest  lights,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish)  the  work  of  religion  from  that  of 
superstition,  and  the  work  of  reason  from  that  of  infidelity. 
Religion  devotes  the  artist,  hand  and  mind,  to  the  service  of 
the  gods ;  superstition  makes  him  the  slave  of  ecclesiastical 
pride,  or  forbids  his  work  altogether,  in  terror  or  disdain. 
Religion  perfects  the  form  of  the  divine  statue ;  superstition 
distorts  it  into  ghastly  grotesque.  Religion  contemplates  the 
Qjods  as  the  lords  of  healing  and  life,  surrounds  them  with 
glory  of  affectionate  service,   and  festivity  of  jure  human 
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beauty.  Superstition  contemplates  its  idols  as  lords  of  death, 
appeases  them  with  blood,  and  vows  itself  to  them  in  torture 
and  solitude.  Religion  proselytizes  by  love,  superstition  by 
war;  religion  teaches  by  example,  superstition  by  persecu- 
tion. Religion  gave  granite  shrine  to  the  Egyptian,  golden 
temple  to  the  Jew,  sculptured  corridor  to  the  Greek,  pillared 
aisle  and  frescoed  wall  to  the  Christian.  Superstition  made 
idols  of  the  splendours  by  which  religion  had  spoken  :  reve 
renced  pictures  and  stones,  instead  of  truths ;  letters  and  laws 
instead  of  acts ;  and  for  ever,  in  various  madness  of  fantastic 
desolation,  kneels  in  the  temple  while  it  crucifies  the  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand^  to  reason  resisting  superstition,  we  owe 
the  entire  compass  of  modern  energies  and  sciences  :  the 
healthy  laws  of  life,  and  the  possibilities  of  future  progress. 
But  to  infidelity  resisting  religion  (or  which  is  often  enough 
the  case,  taking  the  mask  of  it),  we  owe  sensuality,  cruelty 
and  war,  insolence  and  avarice,  modern  political  economy, 
life  by  conservation  of  forces,  and  salvation  by  every  man's 
looking  after  his  own  interests ;  and  generally,  whatsoever 
of  guilt,  and  folly,  and  death,  there  is  abroad  among  as. 
And  of  the  two,  a  thousand-fold  rather  let  us  retain  some 
colour  of  superstition,  so  that  we  may  keep  also  some 
strength  of  religion,  than  comfort  ourselves  with  colour  of 
reason  for  the  desolation  of  godlessness.  I  would  say  to 
every  youth  who  entered  our  schools — be  a  Mahometan,  a 
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Diana-worshipper,  a  Fire-worshipper,  Root-worshipper,  if 
you  will ;  but  at  least  be  so  much  a  man  as  to  know  what 
worship  means.  I  had  rather,  a  million-fold  rather,  see  }0u 
one  of  those  "  quibus  hsBC  nascuntur  in  hortis  numina,"  than 
one  of  those  quibus  hseo  non  nascuntur  in  cordibus  lumina ; 
and  who  are,  by  everlasting  orphanage,  divided  from  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  who  is  also  the  Father  of  lights,  from 
whom  Cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

"  So  much  of  man,"  I  say,  feeling  profoundly  that  all  right 
exercise  of  any  human  gift,  so  descended  from  the  Giver  of 
good,  depends  on  the  primary  formation  of  the  character  of 
true  manliness  in  the  youth, — that  is  to  say,  of  a  majestic, 
grave,  and  deliberate  strength.  How  strange  the  words 
sound;  how  little  does  it  seem  possible  to  conceive  of 
majesty,  and  gravity,  and  deliberation  in  the  daily  track  of 
modern  life.  Yet,  gentlemen,  we  need  not  hope  that  our 
work  will  be  majestic  if  there  is  no  majesty  in  ourselves. 
The  word  "  manly"  has  come  to  mean  practically,  among  us, 
a  schoolboy's  character,  not  a  man's.  We  are,  at  our  best, 
thoughtlessly  impetuous,  fond  of  adventure  and  excitement ; 
curious  in  knowledge  ibr  its  novelty,  not  for  its  system  and 
results ;  faithful  and  affectionate  to  those  among  whom  we 
are  by  chance  cast,  but  gently  and  calmly  insolent  to  stran- 
gers ;  we  are  stupidly  conscientious,  and  instinctively  brave, 
and  always  ready  to  cast  away  the  lives  we  take  no  pams  to 
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make  valuable,  in  causes  of  which  we  have  never  ascertained 
the  justice.  This  is  our  higliest  type — notable  peculiarly 
among  nations  for  its  gentleness,  together  with  its  courage ; 
but  in  lower  conditions  it  is  especially  liable  to  degradation 
by  its  love  of  jest  and  of  vulgar  sensation.  It  is  against  thif 
fatal  tendency  to  vile  play  that  we  have  chiefly  to  contend. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Milton's  Comus;  bestial  itself,  but  having 
power  to  arrest  and  paralyze  all  who  come  within  its 
influence,  even  pure  creatures  sitting  helpless,  mocked  by  it 
on  their  marble  thrones.  It  is  incompatible,  not  only  with  all 
greatness  of  character,  but  with  all  true  gladness  of  heart, 
and  it  develops  itself  in  nations  in  proportion  to  their  degra- 
dation, connected  with  a  peculiar  gloom  and  a  singular  ten- 
dency to  play  with  death,  which  is  a  morbid  reaction  from 
the  morbid  excess. 

A  book  has  lately  been  published  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Rhine,  with  illustrations  by  Gustavo  Dore.  The  Rhine  god 
is  represented  in  the  vignette  title-page  with  a  pipe  in  one 
hand  and  a  pot  of  beer  in  the  other.  You  cannot  have  a 
more  complete  type  of  the  tendency  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded  in  this  age  than  in  this  conception,  as  opposed  to 
any  possibility  of  representation  of  a  river-god,  however 
playful,  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  painter.  The  example  is  the 
more  notable  because  Gustave  Dor6's  is  not  a  common  mind, 
and,  if  born  in  any  other  epoch,  he  would  probably  have 
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done  valuable  (though  never  first-rate)  work;  but  by  glanc 
ing  (it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  more  than  glance)  at 
his  illustrations  of  Balzac's  "  Contes  Drolatiques,"  you  will 
see  further  how  this  "  drolatique,"  or  semi-comic  mask,  is,  in 
the  truth  of  it,  the  mask  of  a  skull,  and  how  the  tendency  to 
Durlesque  jest  is  both  in  France  and  England  only  an  efferves- 
cence from  the  cloaca  maxima  of  the  putrid  instincts  which 
fasten  themselves  on  national  sin,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxury  of  European  capitals,  what  Dante  meant  when  he 
wrote,  quel  7ni  sveglio  col  puzzo,  of  the  body  of  the  Wealth- 
Siren  ;  the  mocking  levity  and  mocking  gloom  being  equally 
signs  of  the  death  of  tlie  soul ;  just  as,  contrariwise, 
a  passionate  seriousness  and  passionate  joyfulness  are  signs 
of  its  full  life  in  works  such  as  those  of  Angelico,  Luini, 
Ghiberti,  or  La  Robbia. 

It  is  to  recover  this  stern  seriousness,  this  pure  and  thrill 
ing  joy,  together  with  perpetual  sense  and  spiritual  presence, 
that  all  true  education  of  youth  must  now  be  directed.  This 
seriousness,  this  passion,  this  universal  human  religion,  are 
the  first  principles,  the  true  roots  of  all  art,  as  they  are  of  all 
doing,  of  all  being.  Get  this  vis  viva  first  and  all  great 
work  will  follow.  Lose  it,  and  your  schools  of  art  will  stand 
among  other  living  schools  as  the  frozen  corpses  stand  by  the 
winding  stair  of  the  St.  Michael's  Convent  of  Mont  Cenis, 
holding  their  hands  stretched  out  under  their  shrouds,  as  if 
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beseeching  the  passer-by  to  look  upon  the  wasting  of  theii 
de.'ith. 

And  all  the  higher  branches  of  technical  teaching  are  vam 
Tnthout  this ;  nay,  are  in  some  sort  vain  altogether,  for  they 
arc  superseded  by  this.  You  may  teach  imitation,  because 
the  meanest  man  can  imitate  ;  but  you  can  neither  teach  ideal 
ism  nor  composition,  because  only  a  great  man  can  choose, 
conceive,  or  compose ;  and  he  does  all  these  necessarily,  and 
because  of  his  nature.  His  greatness  is  in  his  choice  of  things, 
in  his  analysis  of  them ;  and  his  combining  powers  involve 
the  totality  of  his  knowledge  in  life.  His  methods  of  obser- 
vation and  abstraction  ai-e  essential  habits  of  his  thought,  con- 
ditions of  his  being.  If  he  looks  at  a  human  form  he  recog- 
nises the  signs  of  nobility  in  ?t,  and  loves  them — hates  what- 
ever is  diseased,  frightful,  sinful,  or  designant  of  decay.  All 
ugliness,  and  abortion,  and  fading  away ;  all  signs  of  vice 
and  foulness,  he  turns  away  from,  as  inherently  diabolic  and 
horrible ;  all  signs  of  unconquered  emotion  he  regrets,  as 
weaknesses.  He  looks  only  for  the  calm  purity  of  the 
human  creature,  in  living  conquest  of  its  passions  and  of 
fate. 

That  is  idealism ;  but  you  cannot  teach  any  one  else  tha 
preference.     Take  a  man  who  likes  to  see  and  paint  the  gam 
bier's   rage ;  the  hedge-ruffian's  enjoyment ;   the  debauched 
soldier's  stiife ;  the  vicious  woman's  degradation ; — take  a 
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man  fed  on  the  dusky  picturesque  of  rags  and  guilt;  talk  to 
him  of  principles  of  beauty !  make  him  draw  what  you  will, 
how  you  will,  he  will  leave  the  stain  of  himself  on  whatever 
he  touches.  You  had  better  go  lecture  to  a  snail,  and  tell  it 
to  leave  no  slime  behind  it.  Try  to  make  a  mean  man  com- 
pose ;  you  will  find  nothing  in  his  thoughts  consecutive  or 
proportioned — nothing  consistent  in  his  sight — nothing  in  his 
fancy.  He  cannot  comprehend  two  things  in  relation  at  once 
— how  much  less  twenty  !  How  much  less  all !  Everything 
is  uj^permost  with  him  in  its  turn,  and  each  as  large  as  the 
rest ;  but  Titian  or  Veronese  compose  as  tranquilly  as  they 
would  speak — inevitably.  The  thing  comes  to  them  so — 
they  see  it  so — rightly,  and  in  harmony :  they  will  not  talk 
to  you  of  composition,  hardly  even  understanding  how  lower 
people  see  things  otherwise,  but  knowing  that  if  they  do  see 
otherwise,  there  is  for  them  the  end  there,  talk  as  you  will. 

I  had  intended,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  to  incur  such 
blame  of  presumption  as  might  be  involved  in  offering  some 
hints  for  present  practical  methods  in  architectural  schools, 
but  here  again  I  am  checked,  as  I  have  been  throughout,  by 
a  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  all  minor  means  and  helps,  with 
">ut  the  establishment  of  a  true  and  broad  educational  sys 
tem.  My  wish  would  be  to  see  the  profession  of  the  archi- 
tect united,  not  with  that  of  the  engineer,  but  of  the  sculp 
tor.    I  think  there  should  be  a  separate  school  and  university 
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course  for  engineers,  in  which  the  prmcipal  branches  of  study 
connected  with  that  of  practical  buirding  should  be  the  phy- 
sical and  exact  sciences,  and  honours  should  be  taken  i 
mathematics ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  another  school  and 
university  course  for  the  sculptor  and  architect  in  which  lite 
rature  and  philosophy  ghould  be  the  associated  branches  ot 
study,  and  honours  should  be  taken  in  Uteris  humaniorihus , 
and  I  think  a  young  architect's  examination  for  his  degree 
(for  mere  pass),  should  be  much  stricter  than  that  of  youths 
intending  to  enter  other  professions.  The  quantity  of 
scholarship  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  a  country  clergy- 
man is  not  great.  So  that  he  be  modest  and  kindly,  the 
main  truths  he  has  to  teach  may  be  learned  better  in  his 
heart  th^n  in  books,  and  taught  in  very  simple  English.  The 
best  physicians  I  have  known  spent  very  little  time  in  their 
libraries;  and  though  my  lawyer  sometimes  chats  with  me 
over  a  Greek  coin,  I  think  he  regards  the  time  so  spent  in 
the  light  rather  of  concession  to  my  idleness  than  as  helpful 
to  his  professional  labours. 

But  there  is  no  task  undertaken  by  a  true  architect  of 
which  the  honourable  fulfilment  will  not  require  a  range  of 
knowledge  and  habitual  feeUng  only  attainable  by  advanced 
scholarship. 

Since,  however,  such  expansion  of  system  is,  at  present, 
bfiyond  hope,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  render  the  studies 
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undertaken  in  our  schools  thoughtful,  reverent,  and  lefinca, 
according  to  our  power.  Especially  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
prevent  the  minds  of  the  students ^from  being  distracted  by 
models  of  an  unworthy  or  mixed  character.  A  museum  is 
one  thing — a  school  another ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  as  tlio 
efficiency  of  a  school  of  literature  depends  on  the  mastering 
a  few  good  books,  so  the  efficiency  of  a  school  of  art  will 
depend  on  the  understanding  a  few  good  models.  And  so 
strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  I  would,  for  my  own  part,  at  once 
consent  to  sacrifice  my  personal  predilections  in  art,  and  to 
vote  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  models  what 
soever,  if  by  this  sacrifice  I  could  obtain  also  the  exclusion  of 
Byzantine,  Indian,  Renaissance-French,  and  other  more  or 
less  attractive  but  barbarous  work ;  and  thus  concentrate  the 
mind  of  the  student  wholly  upon  the  study  of  natural  form, 
and  upon  its  treatment  by  the  sculptors  and  metal  workers 
of  Greece,  Ionia,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia,  between  500  and 
350  B.C.,  but  I  should  hope  that  exclusiveness  need  not  ht 
carried  quite  so  far. 

I  think  Donatello,  Mino  of  Fiesole,  the  Robbias,  Ghiberti, 
Verrocchio,  and  Michael  Angel o,  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  our  schools — together  with  the  Greeks — and  that  a 
few  carefully  chosen  examples  of  the  floral  sculpture  of  the 
North  in  the  thirteenth  century  should  be  added,  with  espe« 
?ial  view  tc  display  the  treatment  of  naturalistic  ornament  m 
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subtle  connexion  with  constructive  requirements  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  study  pursued  with  reference  to  these  models,  as 
of  admitted  perfection,  I  should  endeavour  first  to  make  the 
student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natural  forms  and 
characters  of  the  objects  he  had  to  treat,  and  then  to  exercis 
him  in  the  abstraction  of  these  forms,  and  the  suggestion  of 
these  characters,  under  due  sculptural  limitation.  He  should 
first  be  taught  to  draw  largely  and  simply ;  then  he  should 
make  quick  and  firm  sketches  of  flowers,  animals,  drapery, 
and  figures,  from  nature,  in  the  simplest  terms  of  line,  and 
light,  and  shade ;  always  being  taught  to  look  at  the  organic 
actions  and  masses,  not  at  the  textures  or  accidental  effects 
of  shade  ;  meantime  his  sentiment  respecting  all  these  things 
should  be  cultivated  by  close  and  constant  inquiry  into  their 
mythological  significance  and  associated  traditions ;  then, 
knowing  the  things  and  creatures  thoroughly,  and  regarding 
them  through  an  atmosphere  of  enchanted  memory,  he 
should  be  shown  how  the  facts  he  has  taken  so  long  to  learn 
are  summed  up  by  a  great  sculptor  in  a  few  touches :  how 
those  touches  ai-o  invariably  arranged  in  musical  and  decora- 
tive relations  ;  )  ow  every  detail  unnecessary  for  his  purpose 
18  refused  •  how  those  necessary  for  his  purpose  are  insisted 
upon,  or  even  exaggerated,  or  represented  by  singular  arti- 
fice,  when  literal  representation  is  impossible ;  and  how  all 
this  is  done  under  the  instinct  and  passion  of  an  inner  com 
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maiiding  spirit  which  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  imitate,  but 
possible,  perliaps,  to  share. 

Perhaps!  Pardon  me  that  I  speak  despondmgly.  Foi 
my  own  part,  I  feel  the  force  of  mechanism  and  the  fury  of 
avaricious  commerce  to  be  at  present  so  irresistible,  that  1 
have  seceded  from  the  study  not  only  of  architecture,  but 
nearly  of  all  art ;  and  have  given  myself,  as  I  would  in  a 
besieged  city,  to  seek  the  best  modes  of  getting  bread  ana 
water  for  its  multitudes,  there  remaining  no  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  other  than  such  grave  business  for  the  time. 
But  there  is,  at  least,  this  ground  for  courage,  if  not  for 
hope :  As  the  evil  spirits  of  avarice  and  luxury  are  directly 
contrary  to  art,  so,  also,  art  is  directly  contrary  to  them 
and  according  to  its  force  expulsive  of  th^m  and  medicinal 
against  them ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  such  schools  as  I 
have  ventured  to  describe — whatever  their  immediate  suc- 
cess or  ill-success  in  the  teaching  of  art — would  yet  be  the 
directest  method  of  resistance  to  those  conditions  of  evil 
among  which  our  youth  are  cast  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  lives.  We  may  not  be  able  to  produce  architecture, 
but,  at  the  least,  we  shall  resist  vice.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
has  been  observed  that  while  Dante  rightly  connects  archi 
tecture,  as  the  most  permanent  expression  of  the  pride  of 
(lumanity,  whether  just  or  unjust,  with  the  first  cornice  of 
(^urgatory,  he  indicates  its  noble  function  by  engraving  upoc 
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it,  in  perfect  sculpture,  the  stories  wliich  rebuke  the  errors 
and  purify  the  purposes  of  noblest  souls.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  such  function,  literally  and  practically,  here  among  men, 
is  the  only  real  use  or  pride  of  noble  architecture,  and  on  iti 
acxseptance  or  surrender  of  that  function  it  depends  whether, 
in  future,  the  cities  of  England  melt  into  a  ruin  more  con 
fused  and  ghastly  than  ever  storm  wasted  or  wolf  inhabited, 
or  purge  and  exalt  themselves  into  true  habitations  of 
men,  whose  walls  shall  be  Safety,  and  whose  gates  shall  be 
Praise. 
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INTKODUCTION. 

TuE  S(dence  of  Architecture,  followed  out  to  its  full  ex 
tent,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  tliose  which  have  reference 
oiily  to  the  creations  of  human  minds.  It  is  not  merely 
a  science  of  the  rule  and  compass,  it  does  not  consist  only 
in  the  observation  of  just  rule,  or  of  fair  proportion  :  it  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  science  of  feeling  more  than  of  rule,  a 
ministry  to  the  mind,  more  than  to  the  eye.  If  we  con- 
sider how  much  less  the  Beauty  and  majesty  of  a  building 
depend  upon  its  pleasing  certain  prejudices  of  the  eye, 
than  upon  its  rousing  certain  trains  of  meditation  in  the 
mind  it  will  show  in  a  moment  how  many  intricate 
questions  of  feeling  are  involved  in  the  raising  of  an 
edifice  ;  it  will  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
which  might  at  first  have  appeared  startling,  that  no  man 
can  be  an  architect,  who  is  not  a  metaphysician. 

To  the  illustration  of   the   department  c£  this  noblo 
Bcience  which  may  be  designated  the   Poetry  of  Archi- 
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tecturc,  tliis  and  some  future  articles  will  be  dedicated. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  art  which  constitutes  ita 
nationality ;  and  it  will  be  found  as  interesting  as  it  ia 
useful,  to  trace  in  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  nations,  not  only  its  adaptation  to  the  situation 
and  climate  in  which  it  has  arisen,  but  its  strong  similarity 
to,  and  connection  with,  the  prevailing  turn  of  mind  by 
which  the  nation  who  first  employed  it  is  distinguished. 

I  consider  the  task  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  the 
more  necessary,  because  this  department  of  the  science, 
perhaps  regarded  by  some  who  have  no  ideas  beyond 
stone  and  mortar  as  chimerical,  and  by  others  who  think 
nothing  necessary  but  truth  and  proportion  as  useless, 
is  at  a  miserably  low  ebb  in  England.  And  what  is 
the  consequence?  We  have  Corinthian  columns  placed 
beside  pilasters  of  no  order  at  all,  surmounted  by  mon- 
Btrosified  pepper-boxes,  Gothic  in  form  and  Grecian 
in  detail,  in  a  building  nominally  and  peculiarly  national ; 
we  have  Swiss  cottages,  falsely  and  calumniously  so 
entitled,  dropped  in  the  brick-fields  around  the  metropolis ; 
and  we  have  staring,  square- windowed,  flat-roofed  gen- 
tlemcn"'s  seats,  of  the  lath  and  plaster,  mock-magnificent, 
Regent's  Park  description,  rising  on  the  woody  promon- 
tories of  Derwent  Water. 

How  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  how  much  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  a  country  whose  school  of 
painting,  though  degraded  by  its  s^^stem  of  meretricious 
colouring,  and  disgraced  by  hosts  of  would-be  imitators 
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of  illimitable  individuals,  is  yet  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished talent  of  those  individuals  to  a  place  of  well- 
deserved  honour ;  and  the  studios  of  whose  sculptors  are 
filled  with  designs  of  the  most  pure  simplicity,  and 
most  perfect  animation ;  the  school  of  architecture  should 
be  so  miserably  debased ! 

There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  a  fact  so  lamenta- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  the  patrons  of  architecture  (I  am 
speaking  of  all  classes  of  buildings,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,)  are  a  more  numerous  and  less  capable  class 
than  those  of  painting.  The  general  public,  and  I 
say  it  with  sorrow,  because  I  know  it  from  observation, 
have  little  to  do  with  the  encouragement  of  the  school  of 
painting,  beyond  the  power  which  they  unquestionably 
possess,  and  unmercifully  use,  of  compelling  our  artists  to 
substitute  glare  for  beauty.  Observe  the  direction  of 
public  taste  at  any  of  our  exhibitions.  We  see  visitors,  at 
that  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  passing 
Taylor  with  anathemas  and  Lewis  with  indifference,  to  re- 
main in  reverence  and  admiration  before  certain  amiable 
white  lambs  and  water-lilies,  whose  artists  shall  be  name- 
less. We  see  them,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  passing  by 
Wilkie,  Turner,  and  Callcott,  with  shrugs  of  doubt  or  of 
Bcorn,  to  fix  in  gazing  and  enthusiastic  crowds  upon  ket- 
tles-full of  witches,  and  His  Majesty's  ships  so  and  so 
lying  to  in  a  gale,  &c.,  &c.  But  these  pictures  attain 
no  celebrity  because  the  public  admire  them,  for  it  is  not 
to  the  public  that  the  judgment  is  intrusted.     It  is  by  the 
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chosen  few,  ])y  our  nobility  and  men  of  taste  and  talent 
that  the  decision  is  made,  the  fame  bestowed,  and  the 
aitist  encouraged.  Not  so  in  architecture.  There,  the 
power  is  generally  diffused.  Every  citizen  may  box  him- 
self up  in  as  barbarous  a  tenement  as  suits  his  taste  or  in- 
clination ;  the  architect  is  his  vassal,  and  must  permit  him 
not  only  to  criticise,  but  to  perpetrate.  The  palace  or  tlie 
nobleman's  seat  may  be  raised  in  good  taste,  and  become 
the  admiration  of  a  nation  ;  but  the  influence  of  their 
owner  is  termwiated  by  the  boundary  of  his  estate  ;  he 
has  no  command  over  the  adjacent  scenery,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  every  thirty  acres  around  liim  has  liim  at 
his  mercy.  The  streets  of  our  cities  are  examples  of  the 
effects  of  this  clashing  of  different  tastes ;  and  they 
are  either  remarkable  for  the  utter  absence  of  all  attempt 
at  emlellishment,  or  disgraced  by  every  variety  of  abomi- 
nation. 

Again,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  those  few  who  have  know- 
ledge and  feeling  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful,  are  fre- 
quently prevented  by  various  circumstances  from  erecting 
it.  John  Bull's  comfort  perpetually  interferes  with  his 
good  taste,  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  lament  his  losing  so 
much  of  his  nationality,  as  to  permit  the  latter  to  prevail. 
lie  cannot  put  his  windows  into  a  recess,  without  darkeu- 
ing  his  rooms ;  he  cannot  raise  a  narrow  gable  above  his 
walls,  without  knocking  his  head  against  the  rafters  ;  and, 
woi'st  of  all,  he  cannot  do  either,  without  being  stigmatized 
b\  the  awful,  inevitable  epithet,  of  "  a  very  odd  man." 
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But,  tliough  mucli  of  the  degradation  of  our  presenc  schoo) 
of  arcliitecture  is  owing  to  the  want  or  the  unfitness  oi 
patrons,  surely  it  is  yet  more  attributable  to  a  lamentable 
deficiency  of  taste  and  talent  among  our  architects  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  in  a  country  affording  so  little  en- 
couragement, and  presenting  so  many  causes  for  its  ab 
sence,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  have  any 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarottis.  The  energy  of  our  architect? 
is  expended  in  raising,  "  neat "  poor-houses,  and  "  pretty  ' 
charity  schools ;  and,  if  they  ever  enter  upon  a  work  cl 
a  higher  rank,  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day:  plaster 
and  stucco  are  substituted  for  granite  and  marble ;  rods 
of  splashed  iron  for  columns  of  verd-antique  ;  and,  in  the 
wild  struggle  after  novelty,  the  fantastic  is. mistaken  foi 
the  graceful,  the  complicated  for  the  imposing,  superfluity 
of  ornament  for  beauty,  and  its  total  absence  for  simplicity. 
But  all  these  disadvantages  might  in  some  degree  be 
counteracted,  aild  all  these  abuses  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
vented, were  it  not  for  the  slight  attention  paid  by  our 
architects  to  that  branch  of  the  art  which  I  have  above 
designated  as  the  Poetry  of  Architecture.  All  unity  of 
feeling  (which  is  the  first  principle  of  good  taste)  is  neg- 
lected ;  ^ve  see  nothing  but  incongruous  combination  :  we 
have  pinnacles  without  height,  windows  without  light,  col- 
umns with  nothing  to  sustain,  and  buttresses  with  nothing 
to  support.  We  have  parish  paupers  smoking  their 
pipes  and  drinking  their  beer  under  Gothic  arches  and 
sculptured  niches;  and  quiet  old  English  gentlemen  reclm« 
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ing  on  crocodile  stools,  and  peeping  out  of  the  windows 
of  Swiss  chalets. 

I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
principle  from  the  neglect  of  which  these  abuses  have 
arisen ;  that  of  unity  of  feeling,  the  basis  of  all  grace,  the 
essence  of  all  beauty.  We  shall  consider  the  architecture 
of  nations  as  it  is  influenced  by  their  feelings  and  manners, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  scenery  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
with  the  skies  under  which  it  was  erected ;  we  shall  be 
led  as  much  to  the  street  and  the  cottage  as  to  the  temple 
and  the  tower ;  and  shall  be  more  interested  in  buildings 
raised  by  feeling,  than  in  those  corrected  by  rule.  We 
shall  commence  with  the  lower  class  of  edifices,  proceed- 
ing from  the  road-side  to  the  village,  and  from  the  village 
to  the  city  ;  and,  if  we  succeed  in  directing  the  attention 
of  a  single  individual  more  directly  to  this  most  interest- 
ing department  of  the  science  of  architecture,  we  shall  not 
have  written  in  vain. 


I 


THE    COTTAGE. 

I.  The  Lowland  Cottage. — England  and  France, 

Of  all  embellishments  by  which  the  efforts  of  man  can 
enhance  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  those  are  the  most 
effective  which  can  give  animation  to  the  scene,  while  the 
spirit  which  they  bestow  is  in  unison  with  its  general 
character.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  animated  existence  in  a  scene  of  natural  beauty ; 
but  only  of  such  existence  as  shall  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit,  and  shall  partake  of  the  essence,  of  the  beauty, 
which,  without  it,  would  be  dead.  If  our  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  embellish  a  scene  the  character  of  which  is 
peaceful  and  unpretending,  we  must  not  erect  a  building 
fit  for  the  abode  of  wealth  or  pride.  However  beautiful 
or  imposing  in  itself,  such  an  object  immediately  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  kind  of  existence  unsuited  to  the 
scenery  which  it  inhabits ;  and  of  a  mind  which,  when  it 
sought  retirement,  was  unacquainted  with  its  own  ruling 
feelings,  and  which  consequently  excites  no  sympathy  in 
'oui-s;  but.  if  we  erect  a  dwelling  which  may  appear 
adapted  to  the  wants,  and  sufficient  for  the  comfort,  of  a 
gentle  heart  and  lowly  mind,  we  have  instantly  attained 
our  object :  we  have  bestowed  animation,  but  we  have  nol 
disturbed  repose. 
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It  is  for  this  reasc^n  that  the  cottage  is  one  of  the  embel 
lishmeiits  of  natural  scenery  which  deserve  attentive  con 
eideration.  It  is  beautiful  always,  and  everywhere , 
whether  looking  out  of  the  woody  dingle  with  its  eye-like 
window,  and  sending  up  the  motion  of  azure  smoke  be- 
tween the  silver  trunks  of  aged  trees ;  or  grouped  among 
the  bright  corn-fields  of  the  fruitful  plain;  or  forming 
grey  clusters  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side,  the 
cottage  always  gives  the  idea  of  a  thing  to  be  beloved  :  a 
quiet  life-giving  voice,  that  is  as  peaceful  as  silence  itself. 

With  these  feelings,  we  shall  devote  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  prevailing  characters,  and  national 
peculiarities,  of  European  cottages.  The  principal  thing 
worthy  of  observation  in  the  lowland  cottage  of  England 
is  its  finished  neatness.  The  thatch  is  firmly  pegged 
down,  and  mathematically  leveled  at  the  edges;  and, 
though  the  martin  is  permitted  to  attach  his  humble 
domicile,  in  undisturbed  security,  to  the  eaves,  he  may  be 
considered  as  enhancing  the  effect  of  the  cottage,  by  in- 
creasing its  usefulness,  and  making  it  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  more  beings  than  one.  The  whitewash  is 
stainless,  and  its  rough  surface  catches  a  side  light  as 
brightly  as  a  front  one :  the  luxuriant  rose  is  trained 
gracefully  over  the  window;  and  the  gleaming  lattice, 
divided  not  into  heavy  squares,  but  into  small  jiointed 
diamonds,  is  thrown  half  open,  as  is  just  discovered  by  its 
glance  among  the  green  leaves  of  the  sweetbrier,  to  ad- 
mit the  breeze,  that,  as  it  passes  over  the  flowers,  become 
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full  of  their  fragrance.  The  light  wooden  porch  breaks 
tlie  flat  of  the  cottage  face  bj  its  projection;  and  a  branch 
or  twc  of  wandering  honeysuckle  spread  over  the  low 
hatch.  A  few  square  feet  of  garden,  and  a  latched 
wicket,  persuading  the  weary  and  dusty  pedestrian,  with 
expressive  eloquence,  to  lean  upon  it  for  an  instant,  and 
request  a  drink  of  water  or  milk,  complete  a  picture, 
which,  if  it  be  far  enough  from  London  to  be  unspoiled 
by  town  sophistications,  is  a  very  perfect  thing  in  its  way. 
The  ideas  it  awakens  are  agreeable ;  and  the  architecture 
is  all  that  we  want  .in  such  a  situation.  It  is  pretty  and 
appropriate  ;  and,  if  it  boasted  of  any  other  perfection,  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  its  propriety. 

Let  us  now  cross  the  Channel,  and  endeavour  to  find  a 
country  cottage  on  the  other  side,  if  we  can ;  for  it  is  a 
difficult  matter.  There  iare  many  villages ;  but  such  a 
thing  as  an  isolated  cottage  is  extremely  rare.  Let  us  try 
one  or  two  of  the  green  valleys  among  the  chalk  emi 
nonces  which  sweep  from  Abbeville  to  Rouen.  Here  is  a 
cottage  at  last,  and  a  picturesque  one,  which  is  more  than 
we  could  say  for  the  English  domicile.  What,  then,  is 
the  difference?  There  is  a  general  air  of  nonchalance 
about  the  French  peasant's  habitation,  which  is  aided  by 
a  perfect  want  of  everything  like  neatness ;  and  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  some  points  about  the  building 
which  have  a  look  of  neglected  beauty,  and  obliterated 
ornament.  Half  of  the  whitewash  is  worn  ofF,  and  the 
other  half  coloired  by  various  mosses  and  wandering 
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licheiiE,  which  have  been  permitted  to  vegetate  upon  it, 
and  which,  though  beautiful,  constitute  a  kind  of  beauty 
from  which  the  ideas  of  age  and  decay  are  inseparable. 
The  tall  roof  of  the  garret  window  stands  fantastically 
out;  and  underneath  it,  where,  in  England,  we  had  a 
plain  double  lattice,  is  a  deep  recess,  flatly  arched  at  the 
top,  built  of  solid  masses  of  grey  stone,  fluted  on  the  edge ; 
while  the  brightness  of  the  glass  within  (if  there  be  any) 
is  lost  in  shade,  causing  the  recess  to  appear  to  the  ob- 
server like  a  dark  eye.  The  door  has  the  same  character: 
it  is  also  of  stone,  which  is  so  much  broken  and  disguised 
as  to  prevent  it  from  giving  any  idea  of  strength  or  sta- 
bility. The  entrance  is  always  open :  no  roses,  or  any- 
thing else,  are  wreathed  about  it ;  several  out-houses,  built 
in  the  same  style,  give  the  building  extent;  and  the 
group  (in  all  probability,  the  dependency  of  some  large 
old  chateau  in  the  distance)  does  not  peep  out  of  copse,  or 
thicket,  or  a  group  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  but  stands 
comfortlessly  between  two  individuals  of  the  column  of 
long-trimked  fac-simile  elms,  which  keep  guard  along  the 
length  of  the  public  road. 

IsTow,  let  it  be  observed  how  perfectly,  how  singularly 
the  distinctive  characters  of  these  two  cottages  agree  with 
those  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  built;  and  of 
the  people  for  whose  use  they  are  constructed.  England 
is  a  countj-y  whose  every  scene  is  in  miniature.  Its  green 
valleys  are  not  wide;  its  dewy  hills  are  not  high;  its 
forests  &r^  of  no  extent,  or,  rather,  it  has  nothing  that  can 
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pretend  to  a  more  sounding  title  than  that  of  "wood." 
Its  champaigns  are  minutely  chequered  into  fields:  wo 
never  can  see  far  at  a  time ;  and  there  is  a  sense  of  some 
thing  inexpressible,  except  by  the  truly  English  word, 
"snug,"  in  every  quiet  nt)ok  and  sheltered  lane.  The 
English  cottage,  therefore,  is  equally  small,  equally  shel- 
tered, equally  invisible  at  a  distance. 

But  France  is  a  country  on  a  large  scale.  Low,  but 
long,  hills  sweep  away  for  miles  into  vast  uninterrupted 
champaigns;    immense   forests  shadow   the   country  for 

hundreds  of  square  miles,  without  once  letting  through 

ft 
the  light  of  day ;  its  pastures  and  arable  land  are  divided 

on  the  same  scale;  there  are  no  fences;  we  can  hardly 
place  ourselves  in  any  spot  where  we  shall  not  see  for 
leagues  around;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  comfortless  sub- 
limity in  the  size  of  every  scene.  The  French  cottage, 
therefore,  is  on  the  same  scale,  equally  large  and  deso- 
late-looking;  but  we  shall  see,  presently,  that  it  can 
arouse  feelings  which,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to 
give  it  sublimity,  yet  are  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
which  can  be  awakened  at  the  sight  of  the  English 
cottage. 

Again,  every  bit  of  cultivated  ground  in  England  has  a 
finished  neatness ;  the  fields  are  all  divided  by  hedges  or 
fences ;  the  fruit  trees  are  neatly  pruned ,  the  roads 
beautifully  made,  &c.  Everything  is  the  reverse  in 
France :  the  fields  are  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the 
crops  they  bear ;  the  fruit  treos  are  overgrown  with  niosa 
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and   mistletoe;    and  the  roads   immeasnrablj  wide,  and 
miserably  made. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  two  cottages,  as  they 
assimilate  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 
Let  us  now  see  how  they  assimilate  with  the  character  of 
the  people  by  whom  they  are  built.  England  is  a  country 
of  perpetually  increasing  prosperity  and  active  enterprise ; 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  nothing  is  allowed  to  remain  till 
it  gets  old.  Large  old  trees  are  cut  down  for  timber; 
old  houses  are  pulled  down  for  the  materials ;  and  old 
furniture  is  laughed  at  and  neg.ected.  Everything  is 
perpetually  altered  and  renewed  by  the  activity  of  inven 
tion  and  improvement.  Tlie  cottage,  consequently,  has  no 
dilapidated  look  about  it ;  it  is  never  suffered  to  get  old ; 
it  is  used  as  long  as  it  is  comfortable,  and  then  taken 
down  and  rebuilt ;  for  it  was  originally  raised  in  a  style 
incapable  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  time.  But,  in  France, 
there  prevail  two  opposite  feelings,  both  in  the  extreme : 
that  of  the  old-pedigreed  population,  wliich  preserves 
unlimitedly ;  and  that  of  the  modern  revolutionists,  which 
destroys  unmercifully.  Every  object  has  partly  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  preserved  with  infinite  care  from 
an  indefinite  age,  and  partly  exhibits  the  evidence  of 
recent  ill-treatment  and  disfiguration.  Primeval  forests 
rear  their  ^ast  trunks  over  those  of  many  younger  gener- 
ations growing  up  beside  them  ;  the  chateau  or  the  palace, 
showing,  by  its  style  of  architecture,  its  venerable  age, 
bears  the  marks  of  the  caiyion  ball,  ar-d,  from  neglect,  is 
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withering  into  desolation.  Little  is  renewed:  there  ie 
little  spirit  of  improvement;  and  the  customs  which  pre- 
vailed centuries  ago  are  still  taught  by  the  patriarchs  of 
the  families  to  their  grandchildren.  The  French  cottage, 
therefore,  is  just  such  as  we  should  have  expected  from 
the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants :  its  massive  windows,  its 
broken  ornamente,  its  whole  air  and  appearance,  all  tell 
the  same  tale  of  venerable  age,  resjiected  and  preserved, 
till  at  last  its  dilapidation  wears  an  appearance  of  neglect. 
Again,  the  Englisliman  will  sacrifice  everything  to  com- 
fort, and  will  not  only  take  great  pains  to  secure  it,  but 
he  has  generally  also  the  power  of  doing  so ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  is,  on  the  average,  wealthier  than  the  French. 
The  French  peasant  has  no  idea  of  comfort,  and,  therefore, 
makes  no  effort  to  secure  it.  This  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  inhabitants  is,  as  we  have  seen,  written  on 
the  fronts  of  the  respective  cottages.  The  Englishman  is, 
also,  fond  of -display;  but  the  ornaments,  exterior  and 
interior,  with  which  he  adorns  his  dwelling,  liowever 
small  it  may  be,  are  either  to  show  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions, or  to  contribute  to  some  personal  profit  or  gratifi- 
cxtion :  they  never  seem  designed  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
ah  me.  Thus,  his  wife's  love  of  display*  is  shown  by  the 
rows  of  useless  crockery  in  her  cupboard  ;  and  his  own  by 
tlie  rose  tree  at  the  front  door,  from  which  he  may  obtain 
an  early  bud  to  stick  in  the  button-hole  of  his  best  blue 
coat  on  Sundays:  the  honeysuckle  is  cultivated  for  its 
smell,  the  garden  for  its  cabbages.    Not  so  in  France. 
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There,  the  meanest  peasant,  with  an  equal  or  greater  love 
of  display,  embellishes  his  dwelling  as  ranch  as  lies  in  his 
power,  solely  for  the  gratification  of  his  feeling  of  what  19 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  gable  of  his  roof  is  prettily 
shaped  ;  the  niche  at  its  corner  is  richly  carved  ;  the  wooden 
beams,  if  there  be  any,  are  fashioned  into  grotesque  figures ; 
and  even  the  "  air  neglige  "  and  general  dilapidation  of  the 
building  tell  a  thousand  times  more  agreeably  to  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the  picturesque,  than  the  spruce  preserva- 
tion of  the  Ene^lish  cottao^e. 

No  building  which  w^e  feel  to  excite  a  sentiment  of 
mere  complacency  can  be  said  to  be  in  good  taste.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  building  is  of  such  a  class,  that  ii 
can  neither  astonish  by  its  beauty,  nor  impress  by  its  sub- 
limity, and  when  it  is  likewise  placed  in  a  situation  so  un 
interesting  as  to  render  something  more  than  mere  fitness 
or  propriety  necessary,  and  to  compel  the  eye  to  expect 
something  from  the  building  itself,  a  geijtle  contrast  of 
feeling  in  that  building  is  exceedingly  desirable  ;  and,  if 
possible,  a  sense  that  something  has  passed  away,  the  pres- 
ence of  w^hich  would  have  bestowed  a  deeper  interest  on 
the  whole  scene.  The  fancy  will  immediately  try  to  re- 
cover this,  and,  in  the  endeavour,  will  obtain  the  desired 
effect  from  an  indefinite  cause. 

Novf,  the  French  cottage  cannot  please  by  its  propriety, 
for  it  can  only  be  adapted  to  the  ugliness  around  ;  and,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  cannot  but  be,  adapted  to  this,  it  is  still 
less  able  to  please  by  its  beauty.  How,  then,  can  it  please  f 
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There  is  no  pretence  to  gaiety  in  its  appearance,  no  green 
flower-pots  in  ornamental  lattices ;  but  the  substantial 
style  of  any  ornaments  it  may  possess,  the  recessed 
windows,  the  stone  carvings,  and  the  general  size  of  the 
whole,  unite  to  produce  an  impression  of  the  building 
having  once  been  fit  for  the  residence  of  prouder  inha- 
bitants ;  of  its  having  once  possessed  strength,  which  is 
now  withered,  and  beauty,  which  is  now  faded.  This 
sense  of  something  lost ;  something  which  has  been,  and 
is  not,  is  precisely  what  is  wanted.  The  imagination  is 
set  actively  to  work  in  an  instant ;  and  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  beauty,  the  more  pleasing  because 
visionary ;  and,  while  the  eye  is  pitying  the  actual  hu- 
mility of  the  present  building,  the  mind  is  admiring  the 
imagined  pride  of  the  past.  Every  mark  of  dilapidation 
hicreases  this  feeling ;  while  these  very  marks  (the  frac- 
tures of  the  stone,  the  lichens  of  the  mouldering  wall, 
,  and  the  graceful  lines  of  the  sinking  roof)  are  all  delight- 
ful in  themselves. 

Thus,  we  have  shown  that,  while  the  English  cottage  is 
pretty  from  its  propriety,  the  French  cottage,  having  the 
same  connexion  with  its  climate,  country,  and  people,  pro- 
duces such  a  contrast  of  feeling  as  bestows  on  it  a  beauty 
Addressing  itself  to  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  in  perfectly 
^ood  taste.  If  we  are  asked  why,  in  this  instance,  good 
taste  produces  only  what  every  traveller  feels  to  be  not  in 
the  least  striking,  we  reply  that,  where  the  surrounding 
circumstances  are  unfavourable,  the  very  adaptation  to  them 
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which  we  have  declared  to  be  necessary  rendei*s  the  l:>uild 
iiig  uninteresting  ;  and  that,  in  tlie  next  paper,  we  shall 
see  a  veiy  different  result  from  the  operations  of  C(juallj 
good  taste  in  adapting  a  cottage  to  its  situation,  in  one  of 
the  noblest  districts  of  Europe.  Our  subject  will  be,  the 
Lowland  Cottage  of  North  Italy. 
Oxford,  Sept.,  1837. 


II.  The  Lowland  Cottage. — Italy. 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  unnecessarily  detain- 
ing our  readers  from  the  proposed  subject,  if  we  premise 
a  'few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  landscape  of  the 
country  we  have  now  entered.  It  will  always  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  distinctive 
featui-es  of  a  country,  before  we  can  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  beauties  or  the  errors  of  its  architectui-e.  We  wish 
our  readers  to  imbue  themselves  as  far  as  may  be  with  the 
spirit  of  the  clime  which  we  are  now  entering ;  to  cast 
away  all  general  ideas ;  to  look  only  for  unison  of  feeling, 
and  to  pronounce  everything  wrong  which  is  contrary  to 
the  humours  of  nature.  We  nmst  make  them  feel  whei-e 
they  are  ;  we  must  throw  a  peculiar  light  and  colour  over 
their  imaginations;  then  we  will  bring  their  judgment 
into  play,  for  then  it  will  be  capable  of  j  iist  operation. 
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We  have  passed,  it  mnst  be  observed  (in  leaving  Eng- 
la;.d  and  France  for  Italy),  from,  comfort  to  desolation; 
Evom  excitement  to  sadness;  we  have  left  one  country 
proc>perous  in  its  prime,  and  another  frivolous  in  its  age, 
tor  one  glorious  in  its  death. 

Now,  we  have  prefixed  the  hackneyed  line  of  II  Pense- 
roso  to  our  paper,  because  it  is  a  definition  of  the  essence 
of  the  beautiful.  What  is  most  musical  will  always  be 
foand  most  melancholy;  and  no  real  beauty  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  touch  of  sadness.  Whenever  the  beauti- 
ful lofces  its  melancholy,  it  degenerates  into  prettiness. 
We  appeal  to  the  memories  of  all  our  observing  readers, 
vvlietlier  they  have  treasured  up  any  scene,  pretending  to 
be  more  than  pretty,  which  has  not  about  it  either  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  or  a  sense  of  danger ;  the  one  consti- 
tutes the  beautiful,  the  other  the  sublime. 

This  postulate  being  granted,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  by 
most  (and  we  beg  to  assure  those  who  are  refractory  or  ar- 
gumentative, that,  w^ere  this  a  treatise  on  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  we  could  convince  and  quell  their  incredulity  to 
tlieir  entire  satisfaction  by  innumerable  instances),  we 
proceed  to  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  principal 
glory  of  the  Italian  landscape  is  its  extreme  melancholy. 
It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so :  the  dead  are  the  nations 
of  Italy ;  her  name  and  her  strength  are  dwelling  with  the 
pale  nations  underneath  the  earth ;  the  chief  and  chosen 
boast  of  her  utmost  pride  is  the  hicjacet;  she  is  but  one 
wide  sepulchre,  and  all  her  present  life  is  like  a  shadow 
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or  a  ineniory.  And,  therefore,  or,  rather,  by  a  most  beau 
tifiil  coincidence,  lier  national  tree  is  the  cypress;  and 
whoever  has  marked  the  pecnliar  character  which  these 
noble  shadowy  spires  can  give  to  her  landscape,  lifting 
their  majestic  troops  of  waving  darkness  from  beside  the 
fallen  column,  or  out  of  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  the 
shadowed  temple  and  worshipless  shrine,  seen  far  and 
wide  over  the  blue  of  the  faint  plain,  wdthout  loving  the 
dark  trees  for  their  sympathy  with  the  sadness  of  Italy's 
Bweet  cemetery  shore,  is  one  who  profanes  her  soil  with  his 
footsteps.  Every  part  of  the  landscape  is  in  unison  ;  the 
same  glory  of  mourning  is  thrown  over  the  whole;  the 
deep  bine  of  the  heavens  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  or  melted  away  into  the  silence  of  the  sap- 
phire sea ;  the  pale  cities,'  temple  and  tower,  lie  gleaming 
along  the  champaign ;  but  how  calmly !  no  hum  of  men  ; 
no  motion  of  multitude  in  the  midst  of  them ;  they  are 
voiceless  as  the  city  of  ashes.  The  transparent  air  is  gen- 
tle among  the  blossoms  of  the  orange  and  the  dim  leaves 
of  the  olive  ;  and  the  small  fountains,  which,  in  any  other 
land,  would  spring  merrily  along,  sparkling  and  singing 
among  tinkling  pebbles,  here  flow  calmly  and  silently  into 
some  pale  font  of  marble,  all  beautiful  with  life,  worked 
by  some  unknown  hand,  long  ago  nerveless,  and  fall  and 
pass  on  among  wan  flowers,  and  scented  copse,  through 
cool  leaf -lighted  caves  or  grey  Egerian  grottos,  to  join  the 
Tiber  or  Eridanus,  to  swell  the  waves  of  Nemi,  or  the  La- 
rian   Lake,      The  most  minute  objects  (leaf,  flower,   and 
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utone),  while  they  add  to  the  beauty,  seem  to  share  in  the 
ladiiess  of  the  whole. 

iiut,  if  one  principal  character  of  Italian  landscape  is 
melancholy,  another  is  elevation.  We  have  no  simple 
rusticity  of  scene,  no  cowslip  and  buttercup  humility 
of  seclusion.  Tall  mulberry  trees,  with  festoons  of  the 
luxuriant  vine,  purple  with  ponderous  clusters,  trailed 
and  trellised  between  and  over  them,  shade  the  wide 
fields  of  stately  Indian  corn ;  luxuriance  of  lofty  vege 
tation  (catalpa,  and  aloe,  and  olive),  ranging  itself  in 
lines  of  massy  light  along  the  wan  champaign,  guides  the 
eye  away  to  the  unfailing  wall  of  mountain,  Alp  or  Apen 
nine  no  cold  long  range  of  shivery  grey,  but  dazzling  light 
of  snow,  or  undulating  breadth  of  blue,  fainter  and  darker 
in  infinite  variety ;  peak,  precipice,  and  promontory  pass- 
ing away  into  the  w^ooded  hills,  each  with  its  tower  or 
white  village  sloping  into  the  plain ;  castellated  battle- 
ments cresting  their  undulations  ;  some  wdde  majestic 
river  gliding  along  the  champaign,  the  bridge  on  its  breast 
and  the  city  on  its  shore  ;  the  whole  canopied  with  cloud- 
less azure,  basking  in  mistless  sunshine,  breathing  the 
silence  of  odoriferous  air.  lN"ow  comes  the  question.  In 
a  country  of  this  pomp  of  natural  glory,  tempered  with 
melancholy  memory  of  departed  pride,  what  are  we  to 
wish  for,  what  are  we  naturally  to  expect,  in  the  character 
of  her  most  humble  edifices ;  those  which  are  most  con- 
nected with  present  life,  least  with  the  past?  What  ai'e 
^e  to  consider  fitting  or  beautiful  in  her  cottage  I 
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We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  (jomfoi-table,  when  everything 
around  it  betokens  decay  and  desolation  in  the  works  of  man 
We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  neat,  where  nature  is  most  beantif  u.' 
because  neglected.  But  we  naturally  look  for  an  eleva 
tion  of  character,  a  richness  of  design  or  form,  which,  while 
the  building  is  kept  a  cottage,  may  yet  give  it  a  peculiar 
air  of  cottage  aristocracy  ;  a  beauty  (no  matter  how  dilapi- 
dated) which  may  aj^pear  to  have  have  been  once  fitted  for 
the  surrounding  splendour  of  scene  and  climate.  Now, 
let  us  fancy  an  Italian  cottage  before  us.  The  reader  who 
has  travelled  in  Italy  will  find  little  difiiculty  in  recalling 
one  to  his  memory,  with  its  broad  lines  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  its  strange,  but  not  unpleasing  mixture  of  grandeui 
ind  desolation.  Let  us  examine  its  details,  enumerate  its 
architectural  peculiarities,  and  see  how  far  it  agrees  with 
our  preconceived  idea  of  what  the  cottage  ought  to  be? 

The  first  remarkable  point  of  the  building  is  the  roof. 
It  generally  consists  of  tiles  of  very  deep  curvature,  which 
rib  it  into  distinct  vertical  lines,  giving  it  a  far  more  agree- 
able surface  than  that  of  our  flatter  tiling.  The  form  "f 
the  roof,  however,  is  always  excessively  flat,  so  as  nevei  uO 
let  it  intrude  upon  the  eye  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
while  an  English  village,  seen  at  a  distance,  appears  all  red 
roof,  the  Italian  is  all  white  wall ;  and,  therefore,  though 
always  bright,  is  never  gaudy.  We  have  in  these  roofs  an 
excellent  example  of  what  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  everything  will  be  found  beautiful,  which  climate  or 
situation  render  useful.     The  strong  and  constant  heat  ol 
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tlie  Italian  sun  would  be  iiilolerablo  if  admitted  at  th« 
windows ;  and,  therefore,  the  edges  of  the  roof  project 
far  over  the  walls,  and  throw  long  shadows  downwards,  so 
as  to  keep  the  upper  windows  constantly  cool.  These 
long  oblique  shadows  on  the  white  surface  are  always  de- 
lightful, and  are  alone  sufficient  to  give  the  building  char 
acter.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  buildings  of  Spain  ana 
Italy ;  for  owing  to  tlie  general  darker  color  of  those  of 
more  northerly  climates,  the  shadows  of  their  roofs,  how- 
ever far  thrown,  do  not  tell  distinctly,  and  render  them^ 
not  varied,  but  gloomy.  Another  ornamental  use  of  these 
shadows  is,  that  they  break  the  line  of  junction  of  the  wal'. 
with  the  roof :  a  point  always  desirable,  and  in  every  kind 
of  building,  whether  we  have  to  do  with  lead,  slate,  tile,  or 
thatch,  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  This  object  is  farther 
forwarded  in  the  Italian  cottage,  by  putting  two  or  three 
windows  up  under  the  very  eaves  themselves,  which  is 
also  done  for  coolness,  so  that  their  tops  are  formed  by 
the  roof;  and  the  w^all  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  terminated  by  large  battlements,  and  i-oofed  over. 
A-nd,  finally,  the  eaves  are  seldom  kept  long  on  the  same 
level :  double  or  treble  rows  of  tiliiig  are  introduced ; 
long  sticks  and  irregular  woodwork  are  occasionally  at- 
tached to  them,  to  assist  the  festoons  of  the  vines ;  and  the 
graceful  irregularity  and  marked  character  of  the  whole; 
must  be  dwelt  on  with  equal  delight  by  the  eye  of  the 
poet,  the  artist,  or  the  unprejudiced  architect.  All,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  humble ;  we  have  not  3^et  met  with  the 
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elcsation  of  character  we  expected.     We  shall   find   it, 
liowever,  as  we  proceed. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  window.  The  modern 
Italian  is  completely  owl-like  in  his  habits.  All  the  day- 
time, he  lies  idle  and  inert ;  but  during  the  night  he  is  all 
activity:  but  it  is  mere  activity  of  inoccupation.  Idle- 
ness, partly  induced  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
and  partly  consequent  on  the  decaying  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  leaves  indications  of  its  influence  on  all  his  under- 
takings. He  prefers  patching  up  a  ruin  to  building  a 
house ;  he  raises  shops  and  hovels,  the  abodes  of  inactive, 
vegetating,  brutish  poverty,  under  the  protection  of  the 
aged  and  ruined,  yet  stalwart,  arches  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  the  habitations  of  the  lower  orders  frequent- 
ly present  traces  of  ornament  and  stability  of  material 
evidently  belonging  to  the  remains  of  a  prouder  edifice. 
This  is  the  case  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  another 
country,  would  be  disagreeable  from  its  impropriety ;  but, 
•  n  Italy,  it  corresponds  with  the  general  prominence  of  the 
features  of  a  past  age,  and  is  always  beautiful.  Thus, 
the  eye  rests  with  delight  on  the  broken  mouldings  of  the 
windows,  and  the  sculptured  capitals  of  the  corner  columns, 
contrasted,  as  they  are,- the  one  with  the  glassless  black 
ness  within,  the  other  with  the  ragged  and  dirty  confusion 
of  drapery  around.  The  Italian  window,  in  general,  is  a 
mere  hole  in  the  thick  wall,  always  well  proportioned ; 
occasionally  arched  at  the  top,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  rich  ornament ;  seldom,  if  ever,  having  anj 
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casement  or  glass,  but  filled  up  with  any  bit  of  striped  of 
colored  cloth,  which  may  have  the  slightest  chance  of  de 
ceiving  the  distant  observer  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  blind.  This  keeps  off  the  sun,  and  allows  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  the  great  object.  "When 
it  is  absent,  the  window  becomes  a  mere  black  hole,  hav- 
ing much  the  same  relation  to  a  glazed  window  that  the 
hollow  of  a  skull  has  to  a  bright  eye ;  not  unexpressive, 
but  frowning  and  ghastly,  and  giving  a  disagreeable  im 
pression  of  utter  emptiness  and  desolation  within.  Yet 
there  is  character  in  them :  the  black  dots  tell  agreeably 
on  the  walls  at  a  distance,  and  have  no  disagreeable  sparkle 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  surrounding  scenery.  Besides,  the 
temperature  renders  everything  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  an  idea  of  ventilation.  A  feW  roughly  con- 
structed balconies,  projecting  from  detached  windows, 
usually  break  the  uniformity  of  the  wall.  In  some  Italian 
cottages  there  are  wooden  galleries,  resembling  those  so 
frequently  seen  in  Switzerland ;  but  this  is  not  a  very 
general  character,  except  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  ^orth 
Italy,  although  sometimes  a  passage  is  effected  fi-om  one 
projecting  portion  of  a  house  to  another  by  means  of  an 
exterior  gallery.  These  are  very  delightful  objects  ;  and, 
when  shaded  by  luxuriant  vines,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  impart  a  gracefulness  to  tlie  building  otherwise  un- 
attainable. 

The  next  strikiug  point  is  the  arcade  at  the  base  of  the 
building.     This  is  general  in   c:ties;    and,  though  fi-e- 
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qtieiitly  wanting  to  the  cottage,  is  present  often  enough  to 
render  it  an  important  feature.  In  fact,  the  Italian  cot- 
tage is  usually  found  in  groups.  Isolated  buildings  are 
rare ;  and  the  arcade  affords  an  agreeable,  if  not  necessary 
shade  in  passing  from  one  building  to  another.  It  is  a 
Btill  more  unfailing  feature  of  the  Swiss  city,  where  it  is 
useful  in  deep  snow.  But  the  supports  of  the  arches  in 
Switzerland  are  generally  square  masses  of  wall,  varyitig 
in  size,  separating  the  arches  by  irregular  intervals,  and 
sustained  by  broad  and  massy  buttresses  ;  while,  in  Italy, 
the  arches  generally  rest  on  legitimate  columns,  varying  in 
height  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  diameters,  with  huge 
capitals,  not  unfrequently  rich  in  detail.  These  give  great 
gracefulness  to  the  buildings  in  groups :  they  will  be 
spoken  of  more  at  large  when  we  are  treating  of  arrange- 
ment and  situation. 

The  square  tower,  rising  over  the  roof  of  the  farther  cot- 
tage, will  not  escape  observation.  In  has  been  allowed  to 
remain,  not  because  such  elevated  buildings  ever  belong  to 
mere  co'ttages,  but,  first,  that  the  truth  of  the  scene  might 
not  be  destroyed;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  impossible, 
or  nearly  so,  to  obtain  a  group  of  buildings  of  any  sort,  in 
Italy,  witliout  one  or  more  such  objects  rising  behind  them, 
beautifully  contributing  to  destroy  the  monotony,  and  con- 
trast with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  flat  roofs  and  square 
walls.  We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  the  cottaga 
the  relief  and  contrast  which,  in  reality,  it  possessed,  evtso 

though  we  are  at  present  speaking  of  it  in  the  abstract. 
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Having  now  reviewed  the  distinctive  parts  of  the  Italian 
cottage  in  detail,  we  shall  proceed  to  direct  our  attention 
to  points  of  general  character.  1.  Simplicity  of  form. 
The  roof,  being  flat,  allows  of  no  projecting  garret  win- 
dows, no  fantastic  gable  ends :  the  walls  themselves  are 
equally  flat ;  no  bow-windows  or  sculptured  oriels,  such  as 
we  meet  with  perpetually  in  Germany,  France  or  the  Neth- 
erlands, vary  their  white  fronts.  Now,  this  simplicity  is, 
perhaps,  the  principal  attribute  by  which  the  Italian  cot- 
tage attains  the  elevation  of  character  we  desired  and  ex- 
pected. All  that  is  fantastic  in  form,  or  frivolous  in  de- 
tail, annihilates  the  aristocratic  air  of  a  building :  it  at 
once  destroys  its  sublimity  and  size,  besides  awakening,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case,  associations  of  a  mean  and  low 
character.  The  moment  we  see  a  gable  roof,  we  think  of 
cocklofts ;  the  instant  we  observe  a  projecting  window,  of 
attics  and  tent-bedsteads.  Now  the  Italian  cottage  as- 
sumes, with  the  simplicity,  Vcdr  noble  of  buildings  of  a 
higher  order ;  and,  though  it  avoids  all  ridiculous  minia- 
ture mimicry  of  the  palace,  it  discards  the  humbler  attri- 
butes of  the  cottage.  The  ornament  it  assumes  is  digni 
fied :  no  grinning  faces,  or  unmeaning  notched  planks,  but 
well-proportioned  arches,  or  tastefully  sculptured  columns. 
While  there  is  nothing  about  it  unsuited  to  the  humility  of 
its  inhabitant,  there  is  a  general  dignity  in  its  air,  which 
harmonises  beautifully  with  the  nobility  of  the  neighbour- 
ing edifices,  or  the  glory  of  the  surrounding  scenory. 

2.  Brightness  of  effect.     There  are  no  weather  stains  on 
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the  wall ;  there  is  no  dampness  in  air  or  earth,  by  which 
tliey  could  be  induced  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorches  away 
all  lichens,  and  mosses,  and  mouldy  vegetation.  'No  thatch 
or  stone  crop  on  the  roof  unites  the  building  with  sur- 
rounding vegetation  ;  all  is  clear,  and  warm,  and  sharp  on 
the  eye ;  the  more  distant  the  building,  the  more  generally 
bright  it  becomes,  till  the  distant  village  sparkles  out  of 
the  orange  copse,  or  the  cypress  grove,  with  so  much  dis 
tinctness  as  might  be  thought  in  some  degree  objectionable. 
Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prevailing  colour  of 
Italian  landscape  is  blue ;  sky,  hills,  water,  are  equally 
azure :  the  olive,  which  forms  a  great  proportion  of  the 
vegetation,  is  not  green,  but  grey ;  the  cypress,  and  its 
varieties,  dark  and  neutral,  and  the  laurel  and  myrtle  far 
f  I'om  bright.  Now,  white,  which  is  intolerable  with  green, 
is  agreeable  contrasted  with  blue ;  and  to  this  cause  it  must 
be  ascribed  that  the  white  of  the  Italian  building  is  not 
found  startling  or  disagreeable  in  the  landscape.  That  it 
is  not,  we  believe,  will  be  generally  allowed. 

3.  Elegance  of  feeling.  "We  never  can  prevent  our- 
selves from  imagining  that  we  perceive,  in  the  graceful 
negligence  of  the  Italian  cottage,  the  evidence  of  a  taste 
among  the  lower  orders  refined  by  the  glory  of  their  land, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  remains.  We  have  always  had 
strong  faith  in  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  mind,  and 
feel  Btrongly  tempted  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length;  but 
our  paper  has  already  exceeded  its  proposed  limits,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  what  will  not, 
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we  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  eye,  by  constantly  resting 
either  on  natural  scenery  of  noble  tone  and  character,  oi 
on  the  architectural  remains  of  classical  beauty,  must  con- 
tract a  habit  of  feeling  correctly  and  tastefully;  the 
influence  of  which,  we  think,  is  seen  in  the  style  of 
edifices  the  most  modern  and  the  most  humble. 

Lastly,  Dilapidation.  We  have  just  used  the  term 
"graceful  negligence:"  whether  it  be  graceful,  or  not,  is 
a  matter  of  taste ;  but  the  uncomfortable  and  ruinous  dis- 
order and  dilapidation  of  the  Italian  cottage  is  one  of 
observation.  The  splendour  of  the  climate  requires 
nothing  more  than  shade  from  the  sun,  and  occasionally 
shelter  from  a  violent  storm :  the  outer  arcade  affords 
them  both :  it  becomes  the  nightly  lounge  and  daily  dor- 
mitory of  its  inhabitant,  and  the  interior  is  abandoned  to 
filth  and  decay.  Indolence  watches  the  tooth  of  Time 
with  careless  eye  and  nerveless  hand.  Religion,  or  its 
abuse,  reduces  every  individual  of  the  population  to  utter 
inactivity  three  days  out  of  the  seven ;  and  the  habits 
formed  in  the  three  regulate  the  four.  Abject  poverty 
takes  away  the  power,  while  brutish  sloth  weakens  the 
will;  and  the  filthy  habits  of  the  Italian  prevent  him 
from  suffering  from  the  state  to  which  he  is  reduced.  The 
shattered  roofs,  the  dark,  confused,  ragged  windows,  the 
obscure  chambers,  the  tattered  and  dirty  draperies,  alto- 
gether present  a  picture  which,  seen  too  near,  is  sometimes 
revolting  to  the  eye,  always  melancholy  to  the  mind.  Yet 
even  this  many  would  not  wish  to  be  otherwise.     The 
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prosperity  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  cold,  and  hard- 
hearted, and  forgetful.  The  dead  die,  indeed,  trampled 
down  by  the  crowd  of  the  living ;  the  place  tliereof  shall, 
know  them  no  more,  for  that  place  is  not  in  the  hearts  of 
the  survivors  for  whose  interest  they  have  made  way.  But 
adversity  and  ruin  point  to  the  sepulchre,  and  it  is  not 
trodden  on ;  to  the  chronicle,  and  it  doth  not  decay.  Who 
would  substitute  the  rush  of  a  new  nation,  the  struggle  of 
an  awakening  power,  for  the  dreamy  sleep  of  Italy's  deso- 
lation, for  her  sweet  silence  of  melancholy  thought,  her 
twilight  time  of  everlasting  memories  ? 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  principal  distinctive  attributes 
of  the  Italian  cottage.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
wasting  time  in  the  contemplation  of  its  beauties ;  even 
though  they  are  of  a  kind  which  the  architect  can  never 
imitate,  because  he  has  lio  command  over  time,  and  no 
choice  of  situation ;  and  which  he  ought  not  to  imitate, 
if  he  could,  because  they  are  only  locally  desirable  or 
admirable.  Our  object,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  is 
not  the  attainment  of  architectural  data,  but  the  foriria 
tion  of  taste. 

Octvher  12,  1837. 


III.     The  Mountain  Cottage, — Switzerland, 

In  the  three  instances  of  the  lowland  cottage  which 
have  been  already  considered,  are  included  the  chief 
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peculiarities  of  style  which  are  interesting  or  important. 
1  have  not,  it  is  true,  spoken  of  the  carved  oaken  gable 
and  shadowy  roof  of  the  N^orman  village ;  of  the  black 
crossed  rafters  and  fantastic  projections  wliich  delight 
tne  eyes  of  the  German ;  nor  of  the  Moorish  arches  and 
confused  galleries  which  mingle  so  magnilicently  with  the 
inimitable  fretwork  of  the  grey  temples  of  the  Spaniard. 
But  these  are  not  peculiarities  solely  belonging  to  the  cot- 
tage :  they  are  found  in  buildings  of  a  higher  order,  and 
seldom,  unless  where  they  are  combined  with  other  fea- 
tures. They  are  therefore  rather  to  be  considered,  in 
future,  as  elements  of  street  effect,  than,  now,  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  independent  buildings.  My  remarks  on  the 
Italian  cottage  might,  indeed,  be  applied,  were  it  not  foi- 
the  constant  presence  of  Moorish  feeling,  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  architecture  of  the  two  nations  is  intimately  con- 
nected :  modified,  in  Italy,  by  the  taste  of  the  Ivoman ; 
and,  in  Spain,  by  the  fanciful  creations  of  the  Moor. 
When  I  am  considering  the  fortress  and  the  palace,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  devote  a  very  large  share  of  my  at- 
tention to  Spain ;  but,  for  characteristic  examples  of  the 
cottage,  I  turn  rather  to  Switzerland  and  England.  Pre- 
paratory, therefore,  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  modern 
ornamental  cottages,  it  will  be  instructive  to  observe  the 
pec aliari ties  of  two  varieties  of  the  mountain  cottage^ 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  most  of  their  fea- 
tures; one  always  beautiful,  and  the  other  frequently  so. 
First,  for  Helvetia.     Well  do  I  remember  the  thrilling 
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and  exquisite  moment  when  first,  first  in  my  life  (wliich 
had  not  been  over  long),  I  encountered,  in  a  calm  and 
shadowy  dingle,  darkened  with  the  thick  spreading  of  tall 
pines,  and  voiceful  with  the  singing  of  a  rock-encumbered 
stream,  and  passing  up  towards  the  flank  of  a  smooth 
green  mountain,  whose  swarded  summit  shone  in  the  sum- 
mer snow  like  an  emerald  set  in  silver ;  when,  I  say,  I 
first  encountered  in  this  calm  defile  of  the  Jura,  the  un- 
obtrusive, yet' beautiful,  front  of  the  Swiss  cottage.  I 
thought  it  the  loveliest  piece  of  architecture  I  had  ever 
had  the  felicity  of  contemplating ;  yet  it  was  nothing  in 
itself,  nothing  but  a  few  mossy  fir  trunks,  loosely  nailed 
together,  with  one  or  two  grey  stones  on  the  roof :  but  its 
power  was  the  power  of  association ;  its  beauty,  that  of 
fitness  and  humility. 

How  different  is  this  from  what  modern  architects 
erect,  when  they  attempt  to  produce  what  is,  by  courtesy, 
called  a  Swiss  cottage.  The  modern  building  known  in 
Britain  by  that  name  has  very  long  chimneys  (see  Fig.  2), 
covered  with  various  exceedingly  in-  p-    2 

genious  devices  for  the  convenient  re- 
ception and  hospitable  entertainment 
of  soot,  supposed  by  the  innocent  and 
eluded  proprietor  to  be  "  meant  for 
ornament."  Its  gable  roof  slopes  at 
an  acute  angle,  and  terminates  in  an 
interesting  and  romantic  manner,  at 
each  extremity,  in  a  tooth-pick.    Its 
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walla  are  very  precisely  and  prettily  plastered ;  and  it  ie 
rendered  quite  complete  by  the  addition  of  two  neat  little 
bow -windows,  supported  on  neat  little  mahogany  brackets, 
full  of  neat  little  squares  of  red  and  yellow  glass.  Itfi 
door  is  approached  under  a  neat  little  veranda,  "  uncom- 
mon green,"  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  neat  little 
round  table,  with  all  its  legs  of  different  lengths,  and  by  a 
variety  of  neat  little  wooden  chairs,  all  very  peculiarly 
uncomfortable,  and  amazingly  full  of  earwigs :  the  whole 
being  sun'ounded  by  a  garden  full  of  flints,  burnt  bricks, 
and  cinders,  with  some  water  in  the  middle,  and  a  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  it,  which  won't  play ;  accompanied 
by  some  goldfish,  which  won't  swim ;  and  by  two  or 
three  ducks,  which  will  splash.  Now,  I  am  excessively 
sorry  to  inform  the  members  of  any  respectable  English 
family,  who  are  making  themselves  uncomfortable  in  one 
of  these  ingenious  conceptions,  under  the  idea  that  they 
are  living  in  a  Swiss  cottage,  that  they  labour  under  a 
melancholy  deception ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  peculiarities  of  the  real  building. 

The  life  of  a  Swiss  peasant  is  divided  into  two  periods ; 
that  in  which  he  is  watching  his  cattle  at  their  summer 
pasture  on  the  high  Alps,*  and  that  in  which  he  seeks 
fiheiter  from  the  violence  of  the  winter  storms  in  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  low  valleys.    During  the  first  period, 

•  I  use  the  word  Alp  here,  and  in  future,  in  its  proper  sense,  of  a 
high  mountain  pasture  ;  not  in  its  secondary  sense,  of  a  snowy  peaJc. 
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he  requires  cnly  occasional  shelter  from  storms  of  exces- 
sive violence;  during  the  latter,  a  sufficient  protection 
from  continued  inclement  weather.  The  Alpine  cr  sum 
mer  cottage,  therefore,  is  a  rude  log  hut,  formed  of  un- 
squared  pine  trunks,  notched  into  each  -pi^^  3^ 

other  at  the  corners  (see  Fig.  3.).  The 
roof,  being  excessively  flat,  so  as  to  offer 
no  surface  to  the  wind,  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  any  stone  that  will  split 
easily,  held  on  by  crossing  logs ;  which  are,  in  their  turn, 
kept  down  by  masses  of  stone ;  the  whole  being  generally 
sheltered  behind  some  protecting  rock,  or  resting  against 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  so  that,  from  one  side,  you 
may  step  upon  the  roof.  This  is  the  chalet.  When  well 
grouped,  running  along  a  slope  of  mountain  side,  these 
huts  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect,  being  never  obtrusive 
(owing  to  the  prevailing  greyness  of  their  tone),  uniting 
well  with  sun  ninding  objects,  and  bestowing  at  once  ani- 
mation and  character. 

But  the  winter  residence,  the  Swiss  cottage,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  much  more  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  principal  requisite  is,  of  course,  strength ;  and  this 
is  always  observable  in  the  large  size  of  the  timbers,  and 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  they  are  joined,  so  as  to 
support  and  relieve  each  other,  when  any  of  them  are 
severely  tried.  The  roof  is  always  very  flat,  generally 
meeting  at  an  angle  of  165°,  and  projecting  from  5  ft.  tc 

7  ft.  ever  the  cottage  side,  in  order  to  prevent  the  window? 
2* 
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from  being  thoroughly  clogged  up  with  snow.  That  this 
projection  may  not  be  crushed  down  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  snow  which  it  must  sometimes  sustain,  it  is  as- 

Fig.  4. 


sisted  by  strong  wooden  supports  (seen  in  Figs.  4  and  5), 
which  sometimes  extend  half  down  the  walls  for  the  sake 
of  strength,  divide  the  side  into  regular  compartments, 
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and  are  rendered  ornamental  by  grotesque  carviPig.  Every 
canton  has  its  own  window.  That  of  Ilri,  with  its  dia- 
mond wood- work  at  the  bottom,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
richest.  (See  Fig.  5.)  The  galleries  art  generally  ren- 
dered ornamental  by  a  great  deal  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  their  wood-work.  This  is  best  executed  in  the 
canton  of  Berne.  The  door  is  always  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  occasionally  much  more,  that  it  may  be  accea 
sible  in  snow ;  and  it  is  reached  by  an  oblique  gallery, 
leading  up  to  a  horizontal  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  TLe 
base  of  the  cottage  is  formed  of  stone,  generally  white- 
washed. The  chimneys  must  have  a  chapter  to  them- 
selves :  they  are  splendid  examples  of  utility  combined 
with  ornament. 

Such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  cottage, 
separately  considered.  I  must  now  take  notice  of  its 
effect  in  scenery. 

When  one  has  been  wandering  for  a  whole  morning 
through  a  valley  of  perfect  silence,  where  everything 
around,  which  is  motionless,  is  colossal,  and  everything 
which  has  motion  resistless ;  where  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  nature  are  principally  developed  in  the  very 
forces  which  feed  upon  her  majesty ;  and  where,  in  the 
midst  of  mightiness,  which  seems  imperishable,  all  that  is 
indeed  eternal  is  the  influence  of  desolation ;  one  is  apt  to 
be  surprised,  and  by  no  means  agreeably,  to  find,  crouched 
behind  some  projecting  rock,  a  piece  of  architecture  which 
is  neat  in  the  extreme,  though  in  the  midst  of  wildnesfij 
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'yeak  in  tlie  midst  of  strength,  contemptible  in  the  midst  oi 
hnmensity.  There  is  something  offensive  in  its  neatness: 
for  the  wood  is  ahnost  always  perfectly  clean,  and  looks  as 
if  it  hail  been  just  cut;  it  is  consequently  raw  in  its  colour, 
and  destitute  of  all  variety  of  tone.  This  is  especially  dis 
agreeable  when  the  eye  has  been  previously  accustomed  to, 
and  finds,  everywhere  around,  the  exquisite  mingling  of 
colour,  and  confused,  though  perj-jetually  graceful,  forms, 
by  which  the  details  of  mountain  scenery  ai-e  peculiarly 
distinguished.  Every  fragment  of  rock  is  finished  in  its 
effect,  tinted  with  thousands  of  pale  lichens  and  fresh 
mosses ;  every  pine  trunk  is  warm  with  the  life  of  vai'ious 
vegetation ;  every  gi-assy  bank  glowing  with  mellowed 
colour,  and  waving  with  delicate  leafage.  IIow,  then, 
can  the  contrast  be  otherwise  than  painful,  between  thie 
perfect  loveliness,  and  the  dead,  raw,  lifeless  surface  of 
the  deal  boards  of  the  cottage.  Its  weakness  is  pitiable ; 
for  though  there  is  always  evidence  of  considerable  strength 
on  close  examination,  there  is  no  effect  of  strength :  the 
real  thickness  of  the  logs  is  concealed  by  the  cutting  and, 
carving  of  their  exposed  surfaces  ;  and  even  what  is  seen 
is  felt  to  be  so  utterly  contemptible,  when  opposed  to  the 
destructive  forces  which  are  in  operation  around,  that  the 
feelings  are  irritated  at  the  imagined  audacity  of  the  inan- 
imate object,  with  the  self-conceit  of  its  impotence  ;  and, 
finally,  the  eye  is  offended  at  its  want  of  size.  It  does  not 
9S  might  be  at  first  supposed,  enhance  the  sublimity  of  sur 
rounding  scenery  by  its  littleness,  for  it  pro  rokes  no  c/:m 
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paristin  ;  and  there  must  be  proportion  between  objects,  oi 
they  cannot  be  compared.  If  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  or  St.  Peter's,  were  placed  in  the  same  situ 
ation,  the  mind  would  first  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  mag 
nificence  of  the  building,  and  then  be  trebly  impressed 
with  the  size  of  the  masses  which  overwhelmed  it.  The 
architecture  would  not  lose,  and  the  crags  would  gain,  by  the 
juxtaposition ;  but  the  cottage,  which  must  be  felt  to  be 
a  thing  which  the  weakest  stream  of  the  Alps  could  toss 
down  before  it  like  a  foam  globe,  is  offensively  contempti- 
ble ;  it  is  like  a  child's  toy  let  fall  accidentally  on  the  hill- 
side ;  it  does  not  unite  with  the  scene  ;  it  is  not  content  to 
sink  into  a  quiet  corner,  and  personify  humility  and  peace; 
but  draws  attention  upon  itself  by  its  pretension  to  do 
coration,  while  its  decorations  themselves  cannot  bear 
examination,  because  they  are  useless,  unmeaning,  and 
incongruous. 

So  much  for  its  faults  ;  and  I  have  had  no  mercy  upon 
them,  the  rather,  because  I  am  always  afraid  of  being 
biassed  in  its  favour  by  my  excessive  love  for  its  sweet 
nationality.  Now  for  its  beauties.  Wherever  it  is  found, 
it  always  suggests  ideas  of  a  gentle,  pure,  and  pastoral 
life.  One  feels  that  the  peasants  whose  hands  carved  the 
planks  so  neatly,  and  adorned  their  cottage  so  industri- 
ously, and  still  preserve  it  so  perfectly,  and  so  neatly,  can 
be  no  dull,  drunken,  lazy  boors :  one  feels,  also,  that  it  re- 
quires both  firm  resolution,  and  determined  industry,  to 
maintain  so  successful  a  struggle  against  "  the  crush  oi 
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thunder,  and  the  warring  winds."  Sweet  ideas  float  ovei 
the  imagination  of  such  passages  of  peasant  life  as  the 
gentle  Walton  so  loved ;  of  the  full  milkpail,  and  the 
mantling  cream-bowl ;  of  the  evening  dance,  and  the  matin 
song ;  of  the  herdsmen  on  the  Alps,  of  the  maidens  by 
the  fountain  ;  of  all  that  is  peculiarly  and  indisputably 
Swiss.  Foi*  the  cottage  is  beautifully  national ;  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  the  least  like  it  in  any  other  country. 
The  moment  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  its  projecting  galleries, 
one  knows  that  it  is  the  land  of  Tell  and  Winkelried  ;  and 
the  traveller,  feels  that,  were  he  indeed  Swiss-born,  and 
Alp-bred,  a  bit  of  that  carved  plank,  meeting  his  eye  in  a 
foreign  land,  would  be  as  effectual  as  a  note  of  the  Ram 
des  Vaches  upon  the  ear.  Again,  when  a  number  of  these 
cottages  are  grouped  together,  they  break  upon  each 
other's  formality,  and  form  a  mass  of  fantastic  projection, 
of  carved  window  and  overhanging  roof,  full  of  character, 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme :  an  excellent  example  of 
this  is  the  Bernese  village  of  Unterseen.  Again,  when  the 
ornament  is  not  very  elaborate,  yet  enough  to  preserve  the 
character,  and  the  cottage  is  old,  and  not  very  well  kept 
(suppose  in  a  Catholic  canton),  and  a  little  rotten,  the 
effect  is  beautiful :  the  timber  becomes  weather-stained^ 
and  of  a  fine  warm  brown,  harmonising  delightfully  with 
the  grey  stones  on  the  roof,  and  the  dark  green  of  sur- 
rounding pines.  If  it  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  situated 
in  some  quiet  glen,  out  of  sight  of  the  gigantic  features  of 
the  scene,  and  surrounded  with  cliffs  to  which  it  beaw 
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some  proportion ;  and  if  it  be  partially  concealed,  not  in- 
truding on  the  eye,  but  well  united  with  everything 
around,  it  becomes  altogether  perfect ;  humble,  beautiful, 
and  interesting.  Perhaps  no  cottage  can  then  be  found  tt? 
equal  it ;  and  none  can  be  more  finished  in  effect,  grace 
ful  in  detail,  and  characteristic  as  a  whole. 

The  ornaments  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Swiss 
cottage  do  not  demand  much  attention  ;  they  are  usually 
formed  in  a  most  simple  manner,  by  thin  laths,  which  are 
carved  into  any  fanciful  form,  or  in  which  rows  of  holes 
are  cut,  generally  diamond-shaped;  and  they  are  then 
nailed  one  above  another,  to  give  the  carving  depth. 
Pinnacles  are  never  raised  on  the  roof,  though  carved 
spikes  are  occasionally  suspended  from  it  at  the  angles. 
No  ornamental  work  is  ever  employed  to  disguise  the 
beams  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  roof,  nor  does  any  run 
along  its  edges.  The  galleries,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  are 
occasionally  supported  on  arched  beams,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
5,  which  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Of  the  adaptation  of  the  building  to  climate  and  char- 
acter, little  can  be  said.  When  I  called  it  "  national,"  I 
meant  only  that  it  was  quite  sui  generis,  and,  therefore, 
being  only  found  in  Switzerland,  might  be  considered  as 
a  national  building ;  though  it  has  none  of  the  mysterious 
connexion  with  the  mind  of  its  inhabitants  which  is  evi- 
dent in  all  really  fine  edifices.  But  there  is  a  reason  for 
this:  Switzerland  has  no  climate,  properly  speaking,  but 
an  assemblage  of  every  climate,  from  Italy  to  the  pole ; 
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the  vine  wild  in  its  valleys,  the  ice  eternal  on  its  craga 
The  Swiss  themselves  are  what  we  might  have  expected  in 
persons  dwelling  in  such  a  climate  :  they  have  no  charac- 

Fig.  5. 
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t-er.  The  sluggish  nature  of  the  air  of  the  valleys  has  a 
malignant  operation  on  the  mind ;  and  even  the  moun- 
tfiineers,  though  generally  shrewd  and  intellectual,  have 
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DO  perceptible  nationality :  they  have  no  language,  except 
a  mixture  of  Italian  and  bad  German  ;  they  have  no  pecu- 
liar turn  of  mind;  they  might  be  taken  as  easily  for 
Germans  ar.  for  Swiss.  No  correspondence,  consequently, 
can  exist  between  national  architecture  and  national 
character,  where  the  latter  is  not  distinguishable.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  then,  the  Swiss  cottage  cannot  be  said  to 
be  built  in  good  taste ;  but  it  is  occasionally  picturesque, 
frequently  pleasing,  and  under  a  favourable  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  beautiful.  It  is  not,  however,  a  thing 
to  be  imitated :  it  is  always,  when  out  of  its  own  country, 
incongruous;  it  never  harmonises  with  anything  around  it, 
and  can  therefore  be  employed  only  in  mimicry  of  what 
does  not  exist,  not  in  improvement  of  what  does.  I  mean, 
that  any  one  who  has  on  his  estate  a  dingle  shaded  with 
larches  or  pines,  with  a  rapid  stream,  may  manufacture  a 
bit  of  Switzerland  as  a  toy ;  but  such  imitations  are  al- 
ways contemptible,  and  he  cannot  use  the  Swiss  cottage  in 
any  other  way.  A  modified  form  of  it,  however,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shown,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  I 
lic^pe,  in  my  next  paper,  to  derive  more  satisfaction  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  mountain  cottage  of  Westmore- 
land, than  I  ha^e  been  able  to  obtain  from  that  of  the 
Swifls. 
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rV.    I'he  Mountai/ii  Cottage. —  Westmoreland, 

^When  I  demoted  so  much  time  to  the  consideration  :>\ 
Ihe  peculiarities  of  the  Swiss  cottage,  I  did  not  previously 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  mind,  influenced  by  the 
feelings  excited  by  the  nature  of  its  situation,  would  be 
induced  to  expect,  or  disposed  to  admire.  I  thus  deviated 
from  the  general  rule  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  follo-^ 
out ;  but  I  did  so  only  because  the  subject  of  consideration 
was  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  expectation  when  excited, 
or  corresponding  with  the  conception  when  formed.  But 
now,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Westmore- 
land cottage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of 
excellence,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  mountain  scenery  is  its 
solitude.  !N^ow,  just  as  silence  is  never  perfect  or  deep 
without  motion,  solitude  is  never  perfect  without  some 
vestige  of  life.  Even  desolation  is  not  felt  to  be  utter,  un- 
less in  some  slight  degree  interrupted :  unless  the  cricket 
Is  chirping  on  the  lonely  hearth,  or  the  vulture  scaring 
over  the  field  of  corpses,  or  the  one  mourner  lamenting  over 
the  red  ruins  of  the  devasted  village,  that  devastation  is 
not  felt  to  be  complete.  The  anathema  of  the  prophet 
does  not  wholly  leave  the  curse  of  loneliness  upon  the 
mighty  city,  until  he  tells  us  that  "  the  satyr  shall  dance 
ihere."  And,  if  desolation,  which  is  the  destruction  of 
life,  cannot;  leave  its  impression  perfect  without  some  in- 
terrupt! )n,  much  less  can  solitude,  which  is  omy  the  ab 
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seiKje  of  life,  be  felt  without  some  contrast,  ^ccordinsfly 
it  is,  perhaps,  never  so  perfect  as  when  a  populous  and 
highly  cultivated  plain,  immediately  beneath,  is  visible 
through  the  rugged  ravines,  or  over  the  cloudy  summits 
of  some  tall,  vast,  and  voiceless  mountain.  When  such  a 
prospect  is  not  attainable,  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the 
mountain  cottage,  paradoxical  as  the  idea  may  appear,  is 
to  increase  this  sense  of  solitude.  JSTow,  as  it  will  only  do 
so  when  it  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  visible,  or,  at  least,  that  its  presence 
should  be  indicated,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  sur- 
rounding space.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  much 
shaded  with  trees,  or  it  will  be  useless ;  but  if,  on  the  con 
trary,  it  be  too  conspicuous  on  the  open  hill  side,  it  will  bo 
liable  to  most  of  the  objections  which  were  advanced 
against  the  Swiss  cottage,  and  to  another,  which  was  not 
then  noticed.  Anything  which,  to  the  eye,  is  split  into 
parts,  appears  less  as  a  whole  than  what  is  undivided. 
Now,  a  considerable  mass,  of  whatever  tone  or  colour  it 
may  consist,  is  as  easily  di\isible  by  dots  as  by  lines  ;  that 
is,  a  conspicuous  point,  on  any  part  of  its  surface,  will  di 
vide  it  into  two  portions,  each  of  which  will  be  individu- 
ally measured  by  the  eye,  but  which  will  never  the  make 
the  impression  which  they  would  have  made  had  their 
unity  not  been  interrupted.  A  conspicuous  cottage  on  a 
distant  mountain  side  has  this  effect  in  a  fatal  degree,  and 
is,  therefore,  always  intolerable.  It  should  accordingly, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  attainment  of  the  good,  with  the 
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avoidance  of  the  evil,  be  barely  visible :  it  should  not  toli 
as  a  cottage  on  the  eye,  though  it  should  on  the  mir  d  ;  for 
be  it  observed  that  if  it  is  only  by  the  closest  investigation 
tliat  we  can  ascertain  it  to  be  a  human  habitation,  it  will 
ansM-er  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  solitude  quite  as  well 
as  if  it  were  evidently  so ;  because  this  impression  is  pro- 
duced by  its  appeal  to  the  thoughts,  not  by  its  effect  on 
the  eye.  Its  colour,  therefore,  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible that  of  the  hill  on  which,  or  the  crag  beneath  which, 
it  is  placed  :  its  form,  one  that  will  incorporate  well  with 
the  ground,  and  approach  that  of  a  large  stone  more  than 
of  anything  else.  The  colour  will  consequently,  if  this 
rale  be  followed,  be  subdued  and  greyish,  but  rather 
warm ;  and  the  form  simple,  graceful,  and  unpretending. 
The  building  should  retain  the  same  general  character  on 
a  closer  examination.  Everything  about  it  should  be  na- 
tural, and  should  appear  as  if  the  influences  and  forces 
which  were  in  operation  around  it  had  been  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  and  had  rendered  all  efforts  of  art  to  check 
their  power,  or  conceal  the  evidence  of  their  action,  en- 
tirely unavailing.  It  cannot  but  be  an  alien  child  of  the 
mountains ;  but  it  must  show  that  it  has  been  adopted  and 
cherished  by  them.  This  effect  is  only  attainable  by  great 
ease  of  outline  and  variety  of  colour  ;  peculiarities  which, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  the  Westmoreland  cottage  pos- 
sesses in  a  supereminent  degree. 

Another  feeling,  with  which  one  is  impressed  during  f 
mountain  ramble,  is  humility.    I  found  fault  with  the  in 
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Eigiiificance  of  the  Swiss  cottage,  because  "  it  was  not  con 
tent  to  sink  into  a  quiet  corner,  and  personify  liuraility." 
Now,  had  it  not  been  seen  to  be  pretending,  it  would  not 
ha\e  been  felt  to  be  insignificant;  for  the  feelings  would 
have  been  gratified  with  its  submission  to,  and  retirement 
from,  the  majesty  of  the  destructive  influences  which  it 
rather  seemed  to  rise  up  against  in  mockery.  Such  pre- 
tension is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  the  mountain  cot- 
tage :  it  can  never  lie  too  humbly  in  the  pastures  of  the 
valley,  nor  shrink  too  submissively  into  the  hollows  of 
the  hills;  it  should  seem  to  be  asking  the  storm  for 
mercy,  and  the  mountain  for  protection ;  and  should  ap- 
pear to  owe  to  its  weakness,  rather  than  to  its  strength, 
that  it  is  neither  overwhelmed  by  the  one,  nor  crushed  by 
the  other. 

Such  are  the  chief  attributes,  without  which  a  moun- 
tain cottage  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  It  may 
possess  others,  which  are  desirable  or  objectionable, 
according  to  th^r  situation,  or  other  accidental  circum- 
stances. The  nature  of  these  will  be  best  understood  by 
examining  an  individual  building.  The  material  is,  of 
coui-se,  what  is  most  easily  attainable  and  available  with- 
out much  labour.  The  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
hills  are,  in  general,  composed  of  claj^-slate  and  grey- 
wacke^  with  occasional  masses  of  chert  (like  that  which 
forms  the  summit  of  Scawfell),  porphyritic  greenstone, 
and  syenite.  The  chert  decomposes  deeply,  and  assumes 
a  rough,  brown,  granular  surface,  deeply  worn  and  fur 
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rowed.  The  clay-slate  and  greywacke,  as  it  is  8liattere\3 
by  frost,  and  carried  down  by  the  torrents,  of  course 
forms  itself  into  irregular  flattish  masses.  The  splintery 
edges  of  these  are  in  some  degree  worn  off  by  the  action 
of  water;  and,  slight  decomposition  taking  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  clay-slate  furnishes  an  aluminous  soil, 
which  is  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  innumerable 
lichens,  which  change  the  dark  grey  of  the  original  sub- 
stance into  an  infinite  variety  of  pale  and  warm  colours. 
These  stones,  thus  shaped  to  his  hand,  are  the  most  con- 
venient building  materials  the  peasant  can  obtain.  He 
lays  his  foundation  and  strengthens  his  angles  with  large 
masses,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  pieces  of  a  more 
moderate  size ;  and  using  here  and  there  a  little  cement 
to  bind  the  whole  together,  and  to  keep  the  wind  from 
getting  through  the  interstices ;  but  never  enough  to  fill 
them  altogether  up,  or  to  render  the  face  of  the  wall 
smooth.  At  intervals  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  a  horizontal 
line  of  flat  and  broad  fragments  is  introduced  projecting 
about  a  foot  from  the  wall.  Whether  this  is  supposed  to 
give  strength,  I  know  not ;  but,  as  it  is  invariably 
covered  by  luxuriant  stonecrop,  it  is  always  a  delightful 
object. 

Tlie  door  is  flanked  and  roofed  by  three  large  oblong 
eheets  of  grey  rock,  whose  form  seems  not  to  be  consid- 
ered of  the  slightest  consequence.  Those  which  forn; 
the  cheeks  of  the  window  (Fig.  6),  are  generally  selected 
with  more  care  from  tlie  debris  of  some  rock,  w'hich  la 
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naturally  smooth  and  polished,  after  behig  subjected  to 
the  weather,  such  as  granite  or  syenite.  The  window 
itself  is  narrow  and  deep  set :  in  the  better  sort  of  cot- 
tages, latticed,  but  with  no  affectation  of  sweetbriar  or 
eglantine    about  it.     It  Fig.  6. 

may  be  observed  of  the 
whole  of  the  cottage, 
that,  though  all  is  beau- 
tiful, nothing  is  'pretty. 
The  roof  is  rather  flat, 
and  covered  with  heavv 
fragments  of  the  stone 
of  which  the  walls  are 
built,  originally  very  loose;  but  generally  cemented  by 
accumulated  soil,  and  bound  together  by  houseleek,  moss, 
and  stonecrop :  brilliant  in  colour,  and  singular  in  abun 
dance.  The  form  of  the  larger  cottages,  being  frequently 
that  of  a  cross,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  the  sharp  angles  of 
the  roof,  were  it  not  for  the  cushion-like  vegetation  with 
which  they  are  rounded  and  concealed.  Varieties  of  tho 
fern  sometimes  relieve  the  massy  forms  of  the  stonecrop, 
with  their  light  and  delicate  leafage.  "Windows  in  the 
roof  are  seldom  met  with.  Of  the  chimney  I  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  prevailing  peculiarities  of  the  Westmore- 
knd  cottage.  "  Is  this  all  % "  some  one  will  exclaim :  "  a 
hovel,  built  of  what  first  comes  to  hand,  and  in  the  most 
simple  and  convenient  form ;  not  one  thought  of  archi- 
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tectural  beauty  ever  coming  into  the  builder'e.  liead !  ^ 
Even  so,  to  this  illustration  of  an  excellent  rule,  1  wished 
pai'ticulai'ly  to  direct  attention  ;  that  the  material  which 
Nature  furnishes,  in  any  given  counti-y,  and  the  form 
which  she  suggests,  will  always  render  the  building  tlie 
most  beautiful,  because  the  most  appropriate.  Observe 
how  perfectly  this  cottage  fulfils  the  conditions  which 
were  before  ascertained  to  be  necessary  to  perfection. 
Its  colour  is  that  of  the  ground  on  \vliicfi  it  stands,  always 
subdued  and  grey,  but  exquisitely  rich,  the  colour  being 
disposed  crumblingly,  in  gi-oups  of  shadowy  spots ;  a 
deep  red  brown,  passing  into  black,  being  finely  contrast- 
ed with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  Lichen  geographicus,  and 
the  subdued  white  of  another  lichen,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know ;  all  mingling  with  each  other  as  on  a  native 
rock,  and  with  the  same  beautiful  effect :  the  mass,  con- 
sequently, at  a  distance,  tells  only  as  a  large  stone 
would,  the  simplicity  of  its  form  contributing  still  farther 
to  render  it  inconspicuous.  When  placed  on  a  mountain 
side,  such  a  cottage  will  become  a  point  of  interest, 
which  will  relieve  its  monotony,  but  will  never  cut  the 
hill  in  two,  or  take  away  from  its  size.  In  the  valley,  the 
colour  of  these  cottages  agrees  with  everything:  the 
green  light  which  trembles  through  the  leafage  of  the 
taller  trees,  falls  with  exquisite  effect  on  the  rich  grey  of 
tJie  ancient  roofs ;  the  deep  pool  of  clear  water  is  not 
startled  from  its  peace  by  their  reflection ;  the  ivy  or  the 
cieepers,   to  which   the  superior  wealth  of  tiie  peasani 
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of  the  valley  does  now  and  then  pretend,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  custom,  cling  gracefully  and  easily 
to  its  innumerable  crevices ;  and  rock,  lake,  and  meadow 
seem  to  hail  it  with  a  brotherly  affection,  as  if  Nature 
had  taken  as  much  pains  with  it  as  she  has  with  them. 

Again,  observe  its  ease  of  outline.  There  is  not  a 
single  straight  line  to  be  met  with  from  foundation  to 
roof,  all  is  bending  or  broken.  The  form  of  every  stone 
stone  in  its  walls  is  a  study ;  for,  owing  to  the  infinite 
delicacy  of  structure  in  all  minerals,  a  piece  of  stone  3  in. 
in  diameter,  irregularly  fractured,  and  a  little  worn  by  the 
weather,  has  precisely  the  same  character  of  outline  which 
we  should  find  and  admire  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  ma- 
terial 6,000  ft.  high ;  and,  therefore,  the  eye,  though  not 
feeling  the  cause,  rests  on  eveiy  cranny,  and  crack,  and 
fissure  with  delight.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  idea  that 
every  small  projection,  if  of  chert,  has  such  an  outline  as 
Sea wf ell's ;  if  of  greywacke,  as  Skidaw's ;  or  if  of  slate, 
as  llelvellyn's ;  but  their  combinations  of  form  are,  never- 
theless, felt  to  be  exquisite,  and  we  dwell  upon  every 
bend  of  the  rough  roof,  and  every  hollow  of  the  loose 
wall,  feeling  it  to  be  a  design  which  no  architect  on  earth 
could  ever  equal,  sculptured  by  a  chisel  of  unimaginable 
delicacy,  and  finished  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  iu 
unnoticed  only  because  it  is  everywhere. 

This  ease  and  irregularity  is  peculiarly  delightful  here 

gracefulness  and   freedom  of  outline  and  detail  are,  aa 

they  always  are  in  mountain  countries,  the  chief   charao 
3 
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teristics  of  every  scene.  It  is  well  that,  where  everj 
plant  is  wild  and  every  torrent  free,  every  field  irregu- 
lar in  its  form,  every  knoll  various  in  its  outline,  one 
is  not  startled  by  well-built  walls,  or  unyielding  roofs,  but 
is  permitted  to  trace  in  the  stones  of  the  peasant's  dwell- 
ing, as  in  the  crags  of  the  mountain  side,  no  evidence  of 
the  line  or  the  mallet,  but  the  operation  of  eternal  influ- 
ences, the  presence  of  an  Almighty  hand.  Another  per- 
fection connected  with  its  ease  of  outline  is,  its  severity  of 
character :  there  4s  no  foppery  about  it ;  not  the  slightest 
effort  at  any  kind  of  ornament,  but  what  nature  chooses  to 
bestow ;  it  wears  all  its  decorations  wildly,  covering  its 
nakedness,  not  with  what  the  peasant  may  plant,  but  with 
what  the  winds  may  bring.  There  is  no  gay  colour  or  neat- 
ness about  it ;  no  green  shutters  or  other  abomination :  all  in 
calm  and  quiet,  and  severe,  as  the  mind  of  a  philosopher, 
and,  withal,  a  little  sombre.  It  is  evidently  old,  and  has 
stood  many  trials  in  its  day ;  and  the  snow,  and  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  torrent,  have  all  spared  it,  and  left  it  in  its 
peace,  with  its  grey  head  unbowed,  and  its  early  strength 
unbroken,  even  though  the  spirit  of  decay  seems  creep- 
ing, like  the  moss  and  the  lichen,  through  the  darkness 
of  its  crannies.  This  venerable  and  slightly  melancholy 
character  is  the  very  soul  of  all  its  beauty. 

There  remains  only  one  point  to  be  noticed,  its  humility. 
This  was  before  stated  to  be  desirable,  and  it  will  here  be 
found  in  perfection.  The  building  draws  as  little  atten- 
tion upon  itself  as  possible;  since,  with  all  the  praise  I 
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have  b(istowed  upon  it,  it  possesses  not  one  point  of 
beauty  in  which  it  is  not  equalled  or  excelled  by  every 
stone  at  the  side  of  the  road.  It  is  small  in  size,  simple 
in  form,  subdued  in  tone,  easily  concealed  or  over- 
sliadowed ;  often  actually  so ;  and  one  is  always  delighted 
and  surprised  to  find  that  what  courts  attention  so  little 
is  capable  of  sustaining  it  so  well.  Yet  it  has  no  appear- 
ance of  weakness :  it  is  stoutly,  though  rudelj^,  built ;  and 
one  ceases  to  fear  for  its  sake  the  violence  of  surrounding 
which,  it  may  be  seen,  will  be  partly  resisted  by  its 
strength,  and  which  we  feel  will  be  partly  deprecated  by 
its  humility.  Such  is  the  mountain  cottage  of  Westmore- 
land ;  and  such,  with  occasional  varieties,  are  many  of 
the  mountain  cottages  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  true 
that  my  memory  rests  with  peculiar  pleasure  in  a  certain 
quiet  valley  near  Kirkstohe,  little  known  to  the  general 
tourist,  distant  from  any  public  track,  and,  therefore,  free 
from  all  the  horrors  of  improvement ;  in  which  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  architecture  of  the  cottao^e  had  attained  a 
peculiar  degree  of  perfection.  But  I  think  that  this  im- 
pression was  rather  produced  by  a  few  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant accompanying  circumstances,  than  by  any  dibtin- 
guished  beauty  of  design  in  the  cottages  themselves.  Their 
inhabitants  were  evidently  poor,  and  apparently  had  not 
repaired  their  dwellings  since  their  first  erection  ;  and 
certainly,  had  never  torn  one  tuft  of  moss  or  fern  from 
roofs  or  walls  which  were  green  with  the  rich  vegetation 
of  years.     The  valley  was  narrow,  and  quiet,  and  deep 
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and  shaded  by  reverend  trees,  among  whose  trunks  the 
grey  cottages  looked  out,  with  a  perfection  of  effect  which 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  equalled,  though  I  believe 
that,  in  many  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Britain,  the 
peasant's  domicile  is  erected  with  equal  good  taste.  1 
have  always  rejoiced  in  the  thought,  that  our  native  high- 
land scenery,  though,  perhaps,  wanting  in  sublimity,  is 
distinguished  by  a  delicate  finish  in  its  details,  and  by  a 
unanimity  and  propriety  of  feeling  in  the  works  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  are  elsewhere  looked  for  in  vain  ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  evident.  The  mind  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent,  in  general,  is  capable  of  deeper  and 
finer  sensations  than  that  of  the  islander.  It  is  higher  in 
its  aspirations,  purer  in  its  passions,  wilder  in  its  dreams, 
and  fiercer  in  its  anger ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  gentleness, 
and  in  its  simplicity ;  naturally  desirous  of  excitement, 
and  incapable  of  experiencing,  in  equal  degree,  the  calmer 
flow  of  human  felicity,  the  stillness  of  domestic  peace,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  humble  hearth,  consisting  in  every- 
day duties  performed,  and  every-day  mercies  received ; 
consequently,  in  the  higher  walks  of  architecture,  where 
the  mind  is  to  be  impressed  or  elevated,  we  never  have 
equalled,  and  we  never  shall  equal,  them.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  when  we  leave  the  lowly  valley  for  the  torn  ra- 
vine, and  the  grassy  knoll  for  the  ribbed  precipice,  that, 
if  the  continental  architects  cannot  adorn  the  pasture  with 
the  humble  roof,  they  can  crest  the  crag  with  eternal  bat- 
tlements ;  if  they  cannot  minister  to  a  landscape's  peace, 
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the  J  can  add  to  its  terror  ;  and  it  has  been  already  seen, 
that,  in  the  lowland  cottages  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
high  and  relined  feelings  were  to  be  induced,  where  mel- 
ancholy was  to  be  excited,  or  majesty  bestowed,  the  archi- 
tect was  successful,  and  his  labor  was  perfect :  but  noWj 
nothing  is  required  but  humility  and  gentleness ;  and  this, 
which  he  does  not  feel,  he  cannot  give :  it  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  force  of  his  character,  nay,  even  to  the  spirit  ol 
his  religion.  It  is  unfelt  even  at  the  time  when  the  soul 
is  most  chastened  and  subdued;  for  the  epitaph  on  the 
grave  is  affected  in  its  sentiment,  and  the  tombstone  gau- 
dily gilded,  or  wreathed  with  vain  flowers.  We  cannot, 
then,  be  surprised  at  the  effort  at  ornament  and  other  fan- 
cied architectural  beauties,  which  injure  the  effect  of  the 
more  peaceful  mountain  scenery  abroad ;  but  still  less 
Bhould  we  be  surprised  at  the  perfect  propriety  which 
prevails  in  the  same  kind  of  scenery  at  home ;  for  the 
error  which  is  there  induced  by  one  mental  deficiency, 
is  here  prevented  by  another.  The  uncultivated  moun- 
taineer of  Cumberland  has  no  taste,  and  no  idea  of 
what  architecture  means:  he  never  thinks  of  what  is 
right,  or  what  is  beautiful,  but  he  builds  what  is  most 
adapted  to  his  purposes,  and  most  easily  erected :  by 
suiting  the  building  to  the  uses  of  his  own  life,  he  gives 
it  humility ;  and,  by  raising  it  with  the  nearest  material, 
adapts  it  to  its  situation.  This  is  all  that  is  -required,  and 
he  has  no  credit  in  fulfilling  the  requirement,  since  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  of  effect,  he  commits  a  bv 
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barism  by  whitewashing  the  wliolc.  The  cottages  oi 
Cumberland  would  suffer  much  by  this  piece  of  improve- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  salutary  operation  of  mountain 
rains  and  mountain  winds. 

So  much  for  tlie  hill  dwellings  of  our  own  country.  I 
think  the  examination  of  the  five  examples  of  the  cottage 
which  I  have  given  have  furnished  all  the  general  princi- 
ples which  are  important  or  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  1 
shall  therefore  devote  no  more  time  to  the  contemplation 
of  individual  buildings.  But,  before  I  leave  the  cottage 
altogether,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  part  of  the 
building  which  I  have  in  the  separate  instances  pui'posely 
avoided  mentioning,  that  I  niight  have  the  advantage  of 
immediate  comparison ;  a  part  exceedingly  important,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  essential  to  the  palace  as  well  as 
to  the  cottage,  ever  since  the  time  when  Perdiccas  received 
his  significant  gift  of  the  sun  from  his  Macedonian  master 
7r€pLypd'\]ra<;  rov  rfkiov^  09  rjv  Kara  ttjv  KaTrvoSoKTjv  69  top 
oIkov  eVe^ooi/;  and  then  I  shall  conclude  the  subject  by  -j. 
few  general  remarks  on  modern  ornamental  cottages,  illus- 
trative of  the  principle  so  admirably  developed  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Westmoreland  building,  to  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  palm  was  assigned,  in  preference  to  the 
Switzer's  ;  not  because  it  was  more  laboured,  but  because 
it  was  more  natural. 
OoDfard,  Jan.  18381 
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V.    A  ChxifpteT  on  Chimneys, 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  we  al- 
luded to  in  the  last  paper,  that  there  has  been  a  time  even 
in  the  most  civilised  countries,  when  the  king's  palace  was 
entirely  unfurnished  with  anything  having  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  dignity  of  chimney  tops :  and  the 
savoury  vapors  which  were  wont  to  arise  from  the  hospi- 
table hearth,  at  which  the  queen  or  princess  prepared  the 
feast  with  the  whitest  of  hands,  escaped  with  indecorous 
facility  through  a  simple  hole  in  the  flat  roof.  The  dignity 
of  smoke,  however,  is  now  better  understood,  and  it  is  dis- 
missed through  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  (as  at  Burleigh 
House)  through  Tuscan  columns,  with  a  most  praiseworthy 
regard  to  its  comfort  and  convenience.  Let  us  consider  if 
it  is  worth  the  trouble.  ■  We  advanced  a  position  in  the 
last  paper,  that  silence  is  never  perfect  without  motion,  that 
is,  unless  something  which  might  possibly  produce  sound 
is  evident  to  the  eye  :  the  absence  of  sound  \?  not  surpris- 
ing to  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  not  impressive.  Let  it  be 
observed,  for  instance,  how  much  the  stillness  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  is  enhanced  by  the  perception  of  the  glid 
ing  and  majestic  motion  of  some  calm  river,  strong  but 
still ;  or  of  the  high  and  purple  clouds ;  or  of  the  voiceless 
leaves,  among  the  opening  branches :  to  produce  this  im- 
pression, however,  the  motion  must  be  uniform,  though 
not  necessarily  slow.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
ocean  thoroughfares  of  Yenice,  is  the  remarkable  silence 
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which  rests  upon  them,  enlianced,  as  it  is,  by  the  swift,  but 
beautifully  uniform  motion  of  the  gondola.  Now,  there 
is  no  motion  more  uniform,  silent,  or  beautiful,  than  that 
of  smol^e;  and,  therefore,  when  we  wish  the  peace  or  still- 
ness of  a  scene  to  be  impressive,  it  is  highly  useful  to  draw 
the  attention  to  it. 

In  the  cottage,  therefore,  a  building  peculiarly  adapted 
for  scenes  of  peace,  the  chimney,  as  conducting  the  eye  to 
what  is  agreeable,  may  be  considered  an  important,  and,  if 
well  managed,  a  beautiful  accompaniment.  But  in  build- 
ings of  a  higher  class,  smoke  ceases  to  be  interesting. 
Owing  to  their  general  greater  elevation,  it  is  relieved 
against  the  sky,  instead  of  against  a  dark  back-ground,  there- 
by losing  the  fine  silvery  blue  w^hich,  among  trees,  or  rising 
out  of  distant  country,  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  assum- 
ing h  dingy  yellowish  black  :  its  motion  becomes  useless ; 
for  the  idea  of  stillness  is  no  longer  desirable,  or,  at  least, 
no  longer  attainable,  being  interrupted  by  the  nature  of  the 
building  itself:  and,  finally,  the  associations  it  arouses  are 
not  dignified  ;  we  may  think  of  a  comfortable  fireside,  per- 
haps, but  ar^  quite  as  likely  to  dream  of  kitchens,  and 
spi<-s,  and  shoulders  of  mutton.  ISTone  of  these  imagina- 
tions are  in  their  place,  if  the  character  of  the  building  be 
elevated ;  they  are  barely  tolerable  in  the  dwelling-house 
and  the  street.  'Now,  when  smoke  is  objectionable,  it  is 
cei-tainly  improper  to  direct  attention  to  the  chimney ;  and, 
therefore,  for  two  weighty  reasons,  decorated  chimneys,  of 
any  »ort  or  size  whatsoever,  are  inexcusable  barbarisms; 
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first,  because,  where  smoke  is  beautiful,  decoration  is  un- 
Buited  to  the  building;  and,  secondly,  because,  where 
smoke  is  ugly,  decoration  directs  attention  to  its  ugliness. 
It  is  unfortunately  a  prevailing  idea  with  some  of  oui 
architects,  that  what  is  a  disagreeable  object  in  itself  may 
be  relieved  or  concealed  by  lavish  ornament ;  and  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  It  should  be  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  what  is  intrinsically  ugly  should  be  utterly  des- 
titute of  ornament,  that  the  eye  may  not  be  drawn  to  it. 
The  pretended  skulls  of  the  three  Magi  at  Cologne  are  set  in 
gold,  and  have  a  diamond  in  each  eye ;  and  are  a  thousand 
times  more  ghastly  than  if  their  brown  bones  had  been 
left  in  peace.  Such  an  error  as  this  ought  never  to  be 
committed  in  architecture.  If  any  part  of  the  building 
has  disagreeable  associations  connected  with  it,  let  it  alone : 
do  not  ornament  it ;  keep  it  subdued,  and  simply  adapted 
to  its  use ;  and  the  eye  will  not  go* to  it,  nor  quarrel  with 
it.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  principle  had  been 
kept  in  view  in  the  renewal  of  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Oxford.  In  All  Souls  College,  for  instance,  the 
architect  has  carried  his  chimneys  half  as  high  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  .fretted  them  with  Gothic.  The  eye 
is  instantly  caught  by  the  plated-candlestick-like  columns, 
and  runs  with  some  complacency  up  the  groining  and  fret- 
work, and  alights  finally  and  fatally  on  a  red  chimney  top. 
He  might  as  well  have  built  a  Gothic  aisle  at  an  entrance 
to  a  coal  wharf.  We  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  the 
man  who  could  desecrate  the  Gothic  trefoil  into  an  cma- 
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ment  for  a  chimney  has  not  the  slightest  feeling,  and 
never  will  have  any,  of  its  beauty  or  its  use ;  he  was  never 
born  to  be  an  architect,  and  never  will  be  one. 

Now,  if  chimneys  are  not  to  be  decorated  (since  their  ex- 
istence is  necessary),  it  becomes  an  object  of  some  import- 
ance to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  them :  and  we  enter 
into  the  enquiry  before  leaving  the  cottage,  as  in  its  most 
proper  place;  because,  in  the  cottage,  and  only  in  the  cot- 
tage, it  is  desirable  to  direct  attention  to  smoke. 

Speculation,  however,  on  the  beau-ideal  of  a  chimne} 
can  never  be  unshackled;  because,  though  we  ma^ 
imagine  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  never  tell,  until 
the  house  is  built,  what  it  must  be ;  we  may  require  it 
to  be  short,  and  find  that  it  will  smoke,  unless  it  is  long ; 
or  we  may  desire  it  to  be  covered,  and  find  it  will  not  go 
unless  it  is  open.  We  can  fix,  therefore,  on  no  one  model ; 
but  by  looking  over  the  chimneys  of  a  few  nations,  we 
may  deduce  some  general  principles  from  their  varieties, 
which  may  always  be  brought  into  play,  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances our  own  imaginations  may  be  confined. 

Looking  first  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  good  examples  of  the  ishimney,  as  we  go  to 
the  south.  The  Italian  or  the  Spaniard  does  not  know 
the  use  of  a  chimney :  properly  speaking,  they  have  such 
things,  and  they  light  a  fire,  five  days  in  the  year,  chiefly 
of  wood,  which  does  not  give  smoke  enough  to  teach  the 
chimney  its  business ;  but  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  meaning  or  the  beauty  of  such  things  as  hobs,  and 
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hearths,  and  Christmas  blazes  ;  and  we  should,  therefore, 
expect,  d  p7'iori,  that  there  would  be  no  soul  in  theii 
chimneys ;  that  they  would  have  no  practised  substantia] 
air  about  them  ;  tliat  they  would,  in  short,  be  as  awkward 
and  as  much  in  the  way,  as  individuals  of  the  human  race 
are,  when  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  or 
what  they  were  created  for.  But  in  England,  sweet  car- 
bonaceous England,  we  flatter  ourselves  we  do  know 
something  about  fire,  and  smoke  too,  or  our  eyes  have 
strangely  deceived  us;  and  from  the  whole  comfortable 
character  and  fireside  disposition  of  the  nation,  we  should 
conjecture  that  the  architecture  of  the  chimney  would  be 
understood,  both  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  as  a  matter  of 
comfort,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  Let  us  see 
how  far  our  expectations  are  realised. 

Figs.  7,  8,  and  9,  are  English  chimneys.  They  are 
distinguishable,  we  think,  at  a  glance,  from  all  the  rest, 
by  a  downright  serviceableness  of  appearance,  a  substan 
tial,  unaffected,  decent,  and  chimney-like  deportment, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  experience  infinite 
pleasure  and  edification,  particularly  as  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  strongly  contrasted  with  an  appearance,  in  all  the  other 
chimneys  of  an  indefinable  something,  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  interesting  word  "humbug."  Fig.  7  is 
a  chimney  of  Cumberland,  and  the  north  of  Lancashire. 
It  is,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  only  applicable  at  the 
extremity  of  the  roof,  and  requires  a  bent  flue.  It  is  built 
of  unhewn  stones,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Westmore- 
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laud  cottages;  the  flue  itself  being  not  one-third  the 
width  of  the  chimney,  as  is  seen  at  the  top,  where  four 
flat  stones  placed  on  their  edges  form  the  termination  of 
the  flue  itself,  and  give  lightness  of  appearance  to  the 
whole.  Cover  this  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  observe 
how  heavy  and  square  the  rest  becomes.  A  few  project- 
ing stones  continue  the  line  of  the  roof  across  the  centre 
of  the  chimney,  and  two  large  masses  support  the  projec- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  unite  it  agreeably  with  the  wall. 
This  is  exclusively  a  cottage  chimney;  it  cannot,  and 
must  not,  be  built  of  civilized  materials;  it  must  be 
rough,  and  mossy,  and  broken;  but  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  chimney  of  the  whole  set.  It  is  simple  and  substan- 
tial, without  being  cumbrous  ;  it  gives  great  variety  to  the 
wall  from  which  it  projects,  terminates  the  roof  agreeably, 
and  dismisses  its  smoke  with  infinite  propriety. 

Fig.  8  is  a  chimney  common  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  England;  being,  as  I  think,  one  that  will  go 
well  in  almost  any  wind,  and  is  applicable  at  any  part  of 
the  roof.  It  is  also  roughly  built,  consisting  of  a  roof  of 
loose  stones,  sometimes  one  large  flat  slab,  supported 
above  the  flue  by  four  large  supports,  each  of  a  single 
stone.  It  is  rather  light  in  its  appearance,  and  breaks  the 
ridge  of  a  roof  very  agreeably.  Separately  considered, 
it  is  badly  proportioned ;  but,  as  it  just  equals  the  height 
to  which  a  long  chimney  at  the  extremity  of  the  building 
would  rise  above  the  roof  (as  in  Fig.  7)  it  is  quite  right 
m  sitUf  and  would  be  ungainly  if  it  were  higher.     The 
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upper  part  is  always  dark,  owing  to  the  smoke,  and  tellfl 
agreeably  against  any  background  seen  through  the 
hollow. 

Fig.  9  is  the  chimney  of  the  Westmoreland  cottage 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last  paper  (p.  42).  The 
good  taste  which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  tlie  building  is 
not  so  conspicuous  here,  because  the  architect  has  begun 
to  consider  effect  instead  of  utility,  and  has  put  a  diamond- 
shaped  piece  of  ornament  on  the  front  (usually  contain- 
ing the  date  of  the  building),  which  was  not  necessary^, 
and  looks  out  of  place.  He  has  endeavoured  to  build 
neatly  too,  and  has  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  plaster  on 
the  outside,  by  all  which  circumstances  the  work  is 
infinitely  deteriorated.  We  have  always  disliked  cylin- 
drical chimneys,  probably  because  they  put  us  in  mind  of 
glasshouses  and  manufactories,  for  we  are  aware  of  no 
more  definite  reason ;  yet  this  example  is  endurable,  and 
has  a  character  about  it  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose. 
Sometimes  when  the  square  part  is  carried  down  the 
whole  front  of  the  cottage,  it  looks  like  the  remains  of 
some  grey  tower,  and  is  not  felt  to  be  a  chimney  at  all. 
Such  deceptions  are  always  very  dangerous,  though  in 
this  case  sometimes  attended  with  good  effect,  as  in  the 
old  building  called  Coniston  Hall,  on  the  shores  of 
Coniston  Water,  whose  distant  outline  (Fig,  25)  is  rendered 
light  and  picturesque,  by  the  size  and  shape  of  its  chim- 
lAcys,  which  are  the  same  in  character  as  Fig.  9. 

Of  English  chimneys  adapted  for  buildings  of  a  more 
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elevated  character,  we  can  adduce  no  good  examples. 
The  old  red  brick  mass,  which  we  see  in  some  of  oui 
venerable  manor-honses,  has  a  great  deal  of  English 
character  about  it,  and  is  always  agreeable,  when  the  rest 
of  the  building  is  of  brick.     Fig.  21  is  a  chimney  of  this 

Fig.  25. 


kind :  tnere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it ;  it  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  England ;  but  we  have  placed  it  beside  its 
neighbour  Fig.  22,  to  show  how  the  same  form  and  idea 
are  modified  by  the  mind  of  the  nations  who  employ  it. 
The  design  is  the  same  in  both,  the  proportions  also ;  but 
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the  <aie  is  a  chimney,  the  other  a  paltry  model  (f  a 
paltrier  edifice.  Fig.  22  is  Swiss,  and  is  liable  to  all  the 
objections  advanced  against  the  Swiss  cottages ;  it  is  6 
despicable  mimicry  of  a  large  building,  like  the  tower  in 
the  engraving  of  the  Italian  cottage  (Fig..  40,  p.  104), 
carved  in  stone,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  to  be  repro- 
bated. Fig.  21,  on  the  contrary,  is  adapted  to  its  use, 
and  has  no  affectation  about  it.  It  would  be  spoiled,  how- 
ever, if  built  in  stone  ;  because  the  marked  bricks  tell  us 
the  size  of  the  whole  at  once,  and  prevent  the  eye  from 
suspecting  any  intention  .to  deceive  it  with  a  mockery  of 
arches  and  columns,-  the  imitation  of  which  would  be  too 
perfect  in  stone ;  and  therefore,  even  in  this  case,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  a  chimney  adapted  to  the  higher  class 
of  edifices. 

Fig.  10  is  a  Netherland  chimney.  Figs.  11  and  12  Ger- 
man. Fig.  10  belongs  to  an  old  Gothic  building  in  Ma- 
lines,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  application  of  the 
same  lines  to  the  chimney  which  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  edifice,  without  bestowing  any  false  elevation  of  char- 
acter. It  is  roughly  carved  in  stone,  projecting  at  its  base 
grotesquely  from  the  roof,  and  covered  at  the  top.  The 
pointed  arch,  by  which  its  character  is  given,  prevents  it 
fi'om  breaking  in  upon  the  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and,  therefore,  in  reality  it  renders  it  less  conspicuous 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  never  should 
have  noticed  its  existence,  had  we  not  been  lof»king  for 
chimneys. 
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Fig.  11  is  also  carved  in  stone,  and  where  there  is 
much  variet}^  of  architecture,  or  where  the  buildings  are 
grotesque,  would  be  a  good  chimney,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  resembles  nothing  but  a  chinmey,  and  its 
lines  are  graceful.  Fig.  12,  though  ugly  in  the  abstract, 
might  be  used  with  effect  in  situations  where  perfect  sim- 
plicity would  be  too  conspicuous ;  but  both  Figs.  11  and 
12  are  evidently  the  awkward  efforts  of  a  tasteless  nation, 
to  produce  something  original :  they  have  lost  the  chastity 
which  we  admired  in  Fig.  7,  without  obtaining  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  Figs.  17  and  20.  In  fact,  they  are  essen- 
tially German. 

Figs.  14  to  18  inclusive,  are  Spanish,  and  have  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  would  render  it  quite  impossible  to 
employ  them  out  of  their  own  country.  Yet  they  are  not 
decorated  chimneys.  There  is  not  one  fragment  of  orna- 
ment on  any  of  them.  All  is  done  by  variety  of  form;  and 
with  such  variety  no  fault  can  be  found,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  the  character  of  the  buildings,  out 
of  which  they  rise.  For  we  may  observe  here,  once  for 
all,  that  character  may  be  given  either  by  form  or  by  de 
coration,  and  that  where  the  latter  is  improper,  variety  of 
the  former  is  allowable,  because  the  humble  associations 
97hich  render  ornament  objectionable,  also  render  sim- 
plicity of  form  unnecessary.*  We  need  not  then  find 
fault  with  fantastic  chimneys,  provided  they  are  kept  in 

*  Elevation  of  character,  as  was  seen  in  the  Italian  cottage,  depeadi 
npon  simplicity  of  form. 
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unison  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  do  not  draw  tot 
much  attention. 

Fig.  14,  according  to  this  rule,  is  a  very  good  chimney. 
It  is  graceful  without  being  pretending,  and  its  grotesque- 
ness  well  suits  the  buildings  round  it — we  wish  we  could 
give  them  ;  they  are  at  Cordova. 

Figs.  16  and  17  ought  to  be  seen,  as  they  would  be  in 
reality,  rising  brightly  up  against  the  deep  blue  heaven  of 
the  south,  the  azure  gleaming  through  their  hollows ;  un- 
less perchance  a  slight  breath  of  refined,  pure,  pale  vapour 
finds  its  way  from  time  to  time  out  of  them  into  the  light 
air ;  their  tiled  caps  casting  deep  shadows  on  their  white 
surfaces,  and  their  tout  ensemble  causing  no  interruption 
to  the  feelings  excited  by  the  Moresco  arches  and 
grotesque  dwelling-houses  with  which  they  would  be 
surrounded ;  they  are  sadly  spoiled  by  being  cut  off  at 
their  bases. 

Figs.  13,  19,  and  20  are  Italian.  Fig.  13  has  only 
been  given  because  it  is  constantly  met  with  among  the 
more  modern  buildings  of  Italy  Figs.  19  and  20  are 
almost  the  only  two  varieties  of  chimneys  which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  old  Venetian  palaces  (whose  style  is  to  be 
traced  partly  to  the  Turk,  and  partly  to  ihe  Moor).  The 
curved  lines  of  Fig.  19  harmonise  admirably  with  those  of 
the  roof  itself,  and  its  diminutive  size  leaves  the  simplicity 
of  form  of  the  large  building  to  which  it  belongs  en- 
tirely uninterrupted  and  uninjured.  Fig  20.  is  seen  per- 
petually carrying  the  whiteness  of  the  Venetian  marble  up 
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into  the  sky ;  but  it  is  too  tall,  and  attracts  by  far  toe 
much  atteution,  being  conspicuous  on  the  sides  of  all  the 
canals.  Figs.  22.  23,  and  24  are  Swiss.  Fig.  23  is  one 
specimen  of  an  extensive  class  of  decorated  chimneys  met 
with  in  the  north-eastern  cantons.  It  is  never  large,  and 
consequently  having  no  false  elevation  of  character,  and 
being  always  seen  with  eyes  which  have  been  prepared  for 
it,  by  resting  on  the  details  of  the  Swiss  cottage,  is  less 
disagreeable  than  might  be  imagined,  but  ought  never  tc 
be  imitated.  The  pyramidal  form  is  generally  preserved, 
but  the  design  is  the  same  in  no  two  examples. 

Fig.  24  is  a  chimney  very  common  in  the  eastern  can 
tons,  the  principle  of  which  we  never  understood.  The 
oblique  part  moves  on  a  hinge  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
covering  the  chimney  like  a  hat,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  wooden  scales,  like  those  of  a  fish.  This  chimney 
sometimes  comes  in  very  well  among  the  confused  rafters 
of  the  mountain  cottage,  though  it  is  rather  too  remark 
able  to  be  in  good  taste. 

It  seems  then,  that  out  of  the  eighteen  chimneys  which 
we  have  noticed,  though  several  possess  character,  and 
one  or  two  elegance,  only  two  are  to  be  found  fit  for 
imitation ;  and.  of  these,  one  is  exclusively  a  cottage 
chimney.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  may  serve 
as  a  proof : — 

Ist.  Of  what  we  at  first  asserted,  that  chimneys  which 
m  any  way  attract  notice  (and  if  these  had  not,  we  should 
not  have  sketched  them)  were  seldom  to  be  imitated;  that 
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there  are  few  buildings  which  require  them  to  be  singu 
lar,  and  none  which  can  tolerate  them  if  decorated ;  and 
that  tlie  architect  should  always  remember  that  the  size 
and  height  being  by  necessity  fixed,  the  form  which  draws 
least  attention  is  the  best. 

2dly.  That  this  inconspicuousness  is  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  adhering  to  any  model  of  simplicity,  but  by  taking 
especial  care  that  the  lines  of  the  chimneys  are  no  inter- 
ruption, and  its  colour  no  contrast,  to  those  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  Figs.  14  to  18  would  be 
far  more  actually  remarkable,  in  their  natural  situation, 
if  they  were  more  simple  in  their  form ;  for  they  would 
interrupt  the  character  of  the  rich  architecture  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Fig.  10,  rising  as  it  does  above  an 
old  Gothic  window,  would  have  attracted  instant  attention, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  occurrence  of  the  same  lines  in  it 
which  prevail  beneath  it.  The  form  of  Fig.  19  only 
assimilates  it  more  closely  with  the  roof  on  which  it 
stands.  But  we  must  not  imitate  chimneys  of  this  kind, 
for  their  excellence  consists  only  in  their  agreement  with 
other  details,  separated  from  which  they  would  be  objec- 
tionable ;  we  can  only  follow  the  principle  of  the  design, 
which  appears,  from  all  that  we  have  advanced,  to  be  this : 
we  require,  in  a  good  chimney,  the  character  of  the  huildr 
in^  to  which  it  helongs  divested  of  all  its  elevation^  and 
its  prevailing  luies  deprived  of  all  their  ornament. 

This  it  is,  no  doubt,  excessively  difiicult  to  give ;  and, 
in  consequence,  there  are  very  few  cities  or  edifices  in 
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wliich  the  chimneys  are  not  objectionable.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  omit  to  notice  the  fulfihnent  of  our  expecta- 
tions, founded  on  English  character;  the  only  two  chim- 
neys fit  for  imitation,  in  the  whole  eighteen,  are  English ; 
and  we  would  not  infer  anything  from  this,  tending  to 
'n validate  the  position  formerly  advanced,  that  there  was 
no  taste  in  England ;  but  we  would  adduce  it  as  a  farther 
illustration  of  the  rule,  that  what  is  most  adapted  to  its 
purpose  is  most  beautiful.  For  that  we  have  no  taste, 
even  in  chimneys,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  roof  effects, 
even  of  the  most  ancient,  unaffected,  and  unplastered  of 
our  streets,  in  which  the  chimneys,  instead  of  assisting  in 
the  composition  of  the  groups  of  roofs,  stand  out  in  star- 
ing masses  of  scarlet  and  black,  with  foxes  and  cocks 
whisking  about,  like  so  many  black  devils,  in  the  smoke 
on  the  top  of  them,  interrupting  all  repose,  annihilating 
all  dignity,  and  awaking  every  possible  conception  which 
would  be  picturesque,  and  every  imagination  which  would 
be  rapturous,  to  the  mind  of  master-sweeps. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  they  have  not  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  same  knowledge  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  chim- 
neys in  the  abstract,  they  display  their  usual  good  taste  in 
grouping  or  concealing  them ;  and,  whether  we  iind  them 
mingling  with  the  fantastic  domiciles  of  the  Geiman,  with 
the  rich  imaginations  of  the  Spaniard,  with  the  classicai 
remains  and  creations  of  the  Italian,  they  are  never  intru* 
sive  or  disagreeable ;  and  either  assist  the  grouping,  and 
relieve  the  liorizontality  of  the  lines  of  the  roof,  or  remain 
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entirely  imnoticed  and  insignificant,  smoking  their  pipei 
in  peace. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  rules  for  the  attainment 
uf  these  effects,  since  they  are  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
the  proportion  and  relation  of  lines,  which,  if  not  natural 
to  a  person,  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  long  practice  and 
close  observation ;  and  it  presupposes  a  power  rarely 
bestowed  on  an  English  architect,  of  setting  regularity 
at  defiance,  and  sometimes  comfort  out  of  the  question. 
We  could  give  some  particular  examples  of  this  grouping ; 
but,  as  this  paper  has  already  swelled  to  an  unusual 
length,  we  shall  defer  them  until  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  street  effects  in  general.  Of  the  chimney  in  the 
abstract,  we  are  afraid  we  have  only  said  enough  to  illus- 
trate, without  removing,  the  difficulty  of  designing  it ;  but 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  general  principles  which 
have  been  deduced,  if  carefully  followed  out,  would  be 
foimd  useful,  if  not  for  the  attainment  of  excellence,  at 
least  for  the  prevention  of  barbarism. 
Oxford,  Feb.  10. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  conclude  the  subject  of 
the  Cottage,  by  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  just  ap- 
plication of  modern  buildings  to  adorn  or  vivify  natu- 
ral scenery. 

There  are,  we  think,  only  three  cases  in  which  the  cot 
tage  is  considered  as  an  element  of  architectural,  or  any 
other  kind  of  beauty,  since  it  is  ordinarily  raised  by  th« 
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peasant  where  he  likes,  and  how  he  likes ;  and,  therefore^ 
as  we  have  seen,  frequently  in  good  taste. 

1.  Wlien  a  nobleman,  or  man  of  fortune,  amuses  him- 
self with  superintending  the  erection  of  the  domiciles  of 
his  domestics.  2.  When  ornamental  summer-houses,  or 
mimicries  of  wigwams,  are  to  be  erected  as  ornamental 
adjuncts  to  a  prospect  which  the  owner  has  done  all  he 
can  to  spoil,  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  honour  ot 
having  him  to  look  at  it.  3.  When  the  landlord  ex- 
ercises a  certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  cottages 
of  his  tenants,  or  the  improvements  of  the  neighbour- 
ing village,  so  as  to  induce  such  a  tone  of  feeling  in 
the  new  erections  as  he  may  think  suitable  to  their 
situation. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  there  is  little  to  be  said; 
for  the  habitation  of  the  domestic  is  generally  a  depend- 
ent feature  of  his  master's,  and,  therefore,  to  be  con 
sidered  as  a  part  of  it.  Porters'  lodges  are  also  de- 
pendent upon,  and  to  be  regulated  by,  the  style  of  the 
architecture  to  which  they  are  attached ;  and  they  are 
generally  well  managed  in  England,  properly  united  with 
the  gate,  and  adding  to  the  effect  ol  the  entrance. 

In  the  second  case,  as  the  act  is  in  itself  a  barbar- 
ism, it  would  be  useless  to  consider  what  would  bo  the 
best  mode  of  perpetrating  it. 

In  the  third  case,  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  appl^ 
a  few  general  principles,  deduced  from  positions  form- 
erly advanced. 
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All  buildings  are,  of  course,  to  be  consideied  in  co» 
nexion  with  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  raised 
Now,  aA  landscape  must  possess  one  out  of  four  dis- 
linct  characters. 

It  must  be  either  woody,  the  green  country  ;  cultivated, 
the  blue  country ;  wild,  the  grey  country ;  or  hilly,  the 
brown  country. 

1.  The  Woody,  or  green,  Country.  By  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  mixture  of  park,  pasture,  and  variegated 
forest,  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  temperate  climates,  and 
in  those  parts  of  a  kingdom  which  have  not  often  changed 
proprietors,  but  have  remained  in  unproductive  beauty  (or 
at  least,  furnishing  timber  only),  the  garden  of  the  wealth- 
ier population.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  country,  per- 
haps, so  well  as  in  England.  In  other  districts,  we  find 
extensive  masses  of  black  forest,  but  not  the  mixture  of 
sunny  glade,  and  various  foliage,  and  dewy  sward,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  richer  park  districts  of  England. 
This  kind  of  country  is  always  surgy,  oceanic,  and  massy, 
in  its  outline  ;  it  never  affords  blue  distances,  unless  seen 
from  a  height;  and,  even  then,  the  nearer  groups  are 
large,  and  draw  away  the  attention  from  the  background. 
The  under  soil  is  kept  cool  by  the  shade,  and  its  vegeta- 
te on  rich;  so  that  the  prevailing  colour,  except  for  a  few 
days  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  a  fresh  green.  A  good  ex 
ample  of  this  kind  of  country  is  the  view  from  Kichmond 
Hill. 

Now,  first,  let  us  consider  what  sort  of  feeling  thia 
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green  country  excites  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  be  it 
observed,  that  anything  which  is  apparently  enduring  and 
unchangeable  gives  us  an  impression  rather  of  future, 
than  of  past,  duration  of  existence ;  but  anything  which 
being  perishable,  and  from  its  nature  subject  to  change, 
has  yet  existed  to  a  great  age,  gives  us  an  impression  of 
antiquity,  though,  of  course,  none  of  stability.  A  moun- 
tain, for  instance  (not  geologically  speaking,  for  then  the 
furrows  on  its  brow  give  it  age  as  visible  as  was  ever 
wrinkled  on  human  forehead,  but  considering  it  as  it  ap- 
pears to  ordinary  eyes),  appears  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  change  :  it  does  not  put  us  in  mind  of  its  past  existence 
by  showing  us  any  of  the  effect  of  time  upon  itself ;  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  old,  because  it  is  not  approaching  any 
kind  of  death  :  it  is  a  mass  of  unsentient  undecaying  mat- 
ter, which,  if  we  think  about  it,  we  discover  must  have  ex- 
isted for  some  time,  but  which  does  not  tell  this  fact  to  our 
feelings,  or,  rather,  which  tells  us  of  no  time  at  which  it 
came  into  existence ;  and,  therefore,  gives  us  no  standard 
})y  which  to  measure  its  age,  which,  unless  measured,  can- 
not be  distinctly  felt.  But  a  very  old  forest  tree  is  a 
thing  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature  as  ourselves :  it  is 
an  energetic  being,  liable  to  and  approaching  death ;  its 
age  is  written  on  every  spray ;  and,  because  we  see  it 
is  susceptible  of  life  and  annihilation,  like  our  own,  we 
imagine  it  must  be  capable  of  the  same  feelings,  and  pos- 
sess the  same  faculties,  and,  above  all  others,  memory :  it 
is  always  telling  us  about  the  past,  never  pointing   to  the 
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future ;  we  apj)eal  to  it,  as  to  a  thing  which  has  seen  and 
felt  during  a  life  siniiliar  to  our  own,  though  of  ten  times 
its  duration,  and  therefore  receive  from  it  a  perpetual  im 
prcssion  of  antiquity.  So,  again,  a  ruined  tower  gives  us 
an  impression  of  antiquity  :  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built, 
none ;  for  their  age  is  not  written  upon  them. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  feeling 
induced  by  woody  country  is  one  of  reverence  for  its  anti- 
quity. There  is  a  quiet  melancholy  about  the  decay  of  the 
patriarchal  trunks,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  green  and 
elastic  vigour  of  the  young  saplings ;  the  noble  form  of  the 
forest  aisles,  and  the  subdued  light  which  penetrates  their 
entangled  b6ughs,  combine  to  add  to  the  impression  ;  and 
the  whole  character  of  the  scene  is  calculated  to  excite 
conservative  feeling.  The  man  who  could  remain  a  radi- 
cal in  a  wood  country  is  a  disgrace  to  his  species. 

Now,  this  feeling  of  mixed  melancholy  and  veneration 
is  the  one  of  all  others  which  the  modern  cottage  must  not 
be  allowed  to  violate.  It  may  be  fantastic  or  rich  in 
detail;  for  the  one  character  will  make  it  look  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  other  will  assimilate  with  the  inter 
twining  of  leaf  and  bough  around  it :  but  it  must  not  be 
spruce  or  natty,  or  very  bright  in  colour ;  and  the  older  it 
looks  the  better. 

A  little  grotesqueness  in  form  is  the  more  allowable, 
because  the  imagination  is  naturally  actiA  e  in  the  obscure 
and  indefinite  daylight  of  wood  scenery  ;  conjures  up  in- 
numerable  beings,  of  every  size  and  shaj  e,  to  people  its 
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alleys  and  smile  tliroiif^h  its  thickets  ;  and  is  by  no  mt;ang 
displeased  to  find  some  of  its  inventions  half-realized,  in  a 
decorated  panel  or  grinning  extremity  of  a  rafter. 

These  charaeters  being  kept  in  view,  as  objects  to  b« 
attained,  the  remaining  considerations  are  technical. 

For  the  form.  Select  any  well-grown  grown  group  of 
the  tree  which  prevails  most  near  the  proposed  site  of  the 
cottage.  Its  snmmit  will  be  a  rounded  mass.  Take  the 
three  principal  points  of  its  curve ;  namely,  its  apex  (c), 
and  the  two  points  where  it  unites  itself  with  neighbour 


ing  masses  {a  and  5,  Fig.  26).  Strike  a  circle  through  these 
Jiree  points  ;  and  the  angle  contained  in  the  segment  cut 
off  by  a  line  joining  a  and  h  is  to  be  the  angle  of  the 
cottage  roof.  (Of  course  we  are  not  thinking  of  interior 
convenience ;  the  architect  must  establish  his  model  of 
beauty  first,  and  then  approach  it  as  nearly  as  he  can.) 
This  angle  will  generally  be  very  obtuse  ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  Swiss  cottage  is  always  beautiful  when  it 
is  set  among  walnut  or  chestnut  trees.  Its  obtuse  roof  ia 
just  about  the  true  angle.  With  pines  or  larches,  the 
angle  should  not  be  regulated  by  the  form  of  the  tree,  but 
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by  the  slope  of  the  branches.  The  building  itself  should 
be  low  and  long,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  not  be  seen  all 
at  once,  but  may  be  partially  concealed  by  trunks  or  leaf- 
age at  various  distances. 

For  the  colour,  that  of  wood,  is  always  beautiful.  If  the 
wood  of  the  near  trees  be  used,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
the  timber  should  be  rough-hewn,  and  allowed  to  get 
weather-stained.  Cold  colours  will  not  suit  with  green  ; 
and,  therefore,  slated  roofs  are  disagreeable,  unless,  as  in 
the  Westmoreland  cottage,  the  gray  roof  is  warmed  with 
lichenous  vegetation,  when  it  will  do  well  with  anything ; 
but  thatch  is  better.  If  the  building  be  not  of  wood,  the 
walls  may  be  built  of  anything  which  will  give  them  a 
quiet  and  unobtruding  warmth  of  tone.  White,  if  in 
shade,  is  sometimes  allowable  ;  but,  if  visible  at  any  point 
more  than  200  yards  off,  it  will  spoil  the  whole  landscape. 
In  general,  as  we  saw  before,  the  building  will  bear  some 
fantastic  finishing,  that  is,  if  it  be  entangled  in  forest ;  but 
If  among  massive  groups  of  trees,  separated  by  smooth 
sward,  it  must  be  kept  simple. 

2.  The  Cultivated,  or  blue,  Country.  This  is  the  rich 
champaign  land,  in  which  large  trees  are  more  sparingly 
scattered,  and  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  In  this  we  are  perpetually  getting  blue  dis- 
tances from  the  slightest  elevation,  which ,  are  rendered 
more  decidedly  so  by  their  contrast  with  warm  com  or 
ploughed  fields  in  the  foreground.  Such  is  the  greater 
part  of  England.     The  view  from  the  hills  of  Ma  vein  ii 
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a  good  example.  In  districts  of  this  kind,  all  is  change  \ 
one  year's  crop  has  no  memory  of  its  predecessor ;  all  is 
activity,  prosperity  and  usefulness  ;  nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination ;  there  is  no  obscurity,  no  poetry,  no  non- 
sense ;  the  colours  of  the  landscape  are  bright  and  varied  - 
it  is  thickly  populated,  and  glowing  with  animal  life 
Here,  then,  the  character  of  the  cottage  must  be  cheerful- 
ness :  its  colours  may  be  vivid  ;  white  is  always  beautiful ; 
even  red  tiles  are  allowable,  and  red  bricks  endurable. 
Neatness  will  not  spoil  it ;  the  angle  of  its  roof  may  be 
acute,  its  windows  sparkling,  and  its  roses  red  and  abun- 
dant ;  but  it  must  not  be  ornamented  nor  fantastic,  it  must 
be  evidently  built  for  the  uses  of  common  life,  and  have  a 
matter-of-fact,  business-like  air  about  it.  Its  outhouses, 
and  pigsties,  and  dunghills  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in 
sight:  the  latter  may  be  made  very  pretty  objects  by 
twisting  them  with  the  pitchfork,  and  plaiting  them  into 
braids,  as  the  Swiss  do. 

3.  The  Wild,  or  grey.  Country.  "Wild"  is  not  exactly 
a  correct  epithet ;  we  mean  wide,  unenclosed,  treeless  un- 
dulations of  land,  whether  cultivated  or  not.  The  greater 
part  of  northern  France,  though  well  brought  under  the 
plough,  would  come  under  the  denomination  of  grey 
country.  Occasional  masses  of  monotonous  forest  do  not 
destroy  this  character.  Here,  size  is  desirable,  and  massi- 
uess  of  form ;  but  we  must  have  no  brightness  of  colour 
in  the  cottage,  otherwise  it  would  draw  the  eye  to  it  at 
three  miles  off,  and  the  whole  landscape  would  be  covered 
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with  conspicuous  dots.  White  is  agreeable,  if  sobered 
down  ;  slate  allowable  on  the  roof,  as  well  as  that({h.  For 
the  rest,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  remarks  formerly  made 
on  the  propriety  of  the  French  cottage. 

Lastly,  Hill,  or  brown.  Country.  And  here,  if  we  look 
to  England  alone,  as  peculiarly  a  cottage  country,  the  re- 
marks formerly  advanced,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Westmoreland  cottage,  are  sufficient ;  but,  if  we  go  into 
mountain  districts  of  more  varied  character,  we  shall  find 
a  difference  existing  between  every  range  of  hills,  which 
will  demand  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  style  of 
their  cottages.  The  principles,  however,  are  the  same  in 
all  situations,  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour 
to  give  more  than  general  principles.  In  hill  country, 
however,  another  question  is  introduced,  whose  investiga- 
tion is  peculiarly  necessary  in  cases  in  which  the  ground 
has  inequality  of  surface,  that  of  position.  And  the  diffi- 
culty here  is,  not  so  much  to  ascertain  where  the  building 
ought  to  be,  as  to  put  it  there,  without  suggesting  any 
enquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  got  there ;  to  prevent 
its  just  application  from  appearing  artificial.  But  we 
cannot  enter  into  this  enquiry,  before  laying  down  a  num- 
ber of  principles  of  composition,  which  are  applicable, 
not  only  to  cottages,  but  generally,  and  which  we  cannot 
deduce  until  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  buildings  in 
groups. 

Such  are  the  great  divisions  under  which  country  and 
rural  buildings  may  be  comprehended ;  but  there  ai'o  in* 
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termediate  conditions,  in  which  modified  forms  ol'  tlie  cot- 
tage are  applicable  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  coun- 
try which,  considered  in  the  abstract,  would  fall  under 
one  of  these  classes,  possesses,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
climate  or  associations,  a  very  different  character.  Italy, 
for  instance,  is  blue  country ;  yet  it  has  not  the  least  re- 
semblance to  English  blue  country.  We  have  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  wood ;  first,  because  we  had  not,  in  any 
previous  paper,  considered  what  was  beautiful  in  a  forest 
cottage ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  such  districts  there  is 
generally  much  more  influence  exercised  by  proprietors 
over  their  tenantry,  than  in  populous  and  cultivated  dis- 
tricts ;  and  our  English  park  scenery,  though  exquisitely 
beautiful,  is  sometimes,  we  think,  a  little  monotonous, 
from  the  want  of  this  very  feature. 

And  now,  farewell  to  the  cottage,  and,  with  it,  to  the 
humility  of  natural  scenery.  We  are  soriy  to  leave  it ; 
not  that  we  have  any  idea  of  living  in  a  cottage,  as  a  com- 
fortable thing ;  not  that  we  prefer  mud  to  marble,  or  deal 
to  mahogany ;  but  that,  with  it,  we  leave  much  of  what  ia 
most  beautiful  of  earth,  the  low  and  bee-inhabited  scen- 
ery, which  is  full  of  quiet  and  prideless  emotion,  of  such 
calmness  as  we  can  imagine  prevailing  over  our  earth 
when  it  was  new  in  heaven.  We  are  going  into  higher 
walks  of  architecture,  where  we  shall  find  a  less  close 
connexion  established  between  the  building  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  stands,  or  the  air  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
1  )ut  a  closer  connexion  with  the  character  of  its  inhabitant 
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We  shall  have  less  to  do  with  natural  feeling,  and  more 
witli  human  passion ;  we  are  coming  out  of  stillness  into 
turbulence,  out  of  seclusion  into  the  multitude,  out  of  the 
wilderness  into  the  world. 


THE  VILLA. 

The  Mountain  Villa. — Lago  di  Cottm, 

In  all  arts  or  sciences,  before  we  can  determine  what  la 
just  or  beautiful  in  a  group,  we  must  ascertain  what  is  de- 
sii-able  in  the  parts  which  compose  it,  separately  con 
pidered  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  most  advantageous  in  the 
present  case  to  keep  out  of  the  village  and  the  city,  until 
we  have  searched  hill  and  dale  for  examples  of  isolated 
buildings.  This  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  also 
agreeable  to  the  feelings,  as  the  transition  from  the  higher 
orders  of  solitary  edifices,  to  groups  of  associated  edifices, 
is  not  too  sudden  or  startling,  as  that  from  nature's  most 
humble  peace,  to  man's  most  turbulent  pride. 

We  have  contemplated  the  rural  dwelling  of  the  pea- 
sant ;  let  us  next  consider  the  ruralised  domicile  of  the 
gentleman  :  and  here,  as  before,  we  shall  first  determine 
what  is  theoretically  beautiful,  and  then  observe  how  far 
our  expectations  are  fulfilled  in  individual  buildings.  But 
a  few  preliminary  observations  are  necessary. 

Man,  the  peasant,  is  a  being  of  more  marked  national 
character,  than  man,  the  educated  and  refined.  For  na- 
tionality is  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  on  prejudices  and 
feelings  inculcated  and  aroused  in  youth,  which  grow  in 

veterate  in  the  mind  as  long  as  its  views  are  confined  to 
4* 
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the  place  of  its  birth;  its  ideas  moulded  by  the  ciistonis  ol 
its  country,  and  its  conversation  limited  to  a  circle  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  habits  and  feelings  like  its  owu; 
but  which  are  gradually  softened  down,  and  eradicated 
when  the  mind  is  led  into  general  views  of  things,  when  it 
is  guided  by  reflection  instead  of  habit,  and  has  begun  to 
lay  aside  opinions  contracted  under  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation and  j)repossession,  substituting  in  their  room  philo- 
sophical deductions  from  the  calm  contemplation  of  the 
various  tempers,  and  thoughts,  and  customs,  of  mankind. 
The  love  of  its  country  will  remain  with  undiminished 
strength  in  the  cultivated  mind,  but  the  national  modes 
of  thinking  will  vanish  from  the  disciplined  intellect. 
N'ow  as  it  is  only  by  these  mannerisms  of  thought  that 
architecture  is  affected,  we  shall  find  that  the  m'ore  polish- 
ed the  mind  of  its  designer,  the  less  national  will  be  the 
building ;  for  its  architect  will  be  led  away  by  a  search 
after  a  model  of  ideal  beauty,  and  will  not  be  involun- 
tarily guided  by  deep-rooted  feelings,  governing  irresisti- 
bly his  heart  and  hand.  He  will  therefore  be  in  per- 
petual danger  of  forgetting  the  necessary  unison  of  scene 
ai\d  climate,  and  following  up  the  chase  of  the  ideal,  will 
neglect  the  beauty  of  the  natural ;  an  error  which  he 
could  not  commit,  were  he  less  general  in  his  views,  for 
then  the  prejudices  to  which  he  would  be  subject,  would 
be  as  truly  in  unison  with  the  objects  which  ci'eated 
them,  as  answering  notes  with  the  chords  whicii  awaken 
them.     We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if  buildingii 
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bearing  impress  of  tJie  exercise  of  fine  thouglit  and  Ligb 
talent  in  their  design,  should  yet  offend  us  by  pei'jjotual 
discords  with  scene  and  climate ;  and  if,  therefore,  we 
sometimes  derive  less  instruction,  and  less  pleasure,  from 
the  columnar  portico  of  the  Palace,  than  from  the  latched 
door  of  the  Cottage. 

Again :  man,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  when  he  is  en 
gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  mere  pleasure,  is  less  national 
than  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any  of  the  more 
violent  feelings  which  agitate  every-day  life.  The  reason 
of  this  may  at  first  appear  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  will 
become  evident,  on  a  little  reflection.  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion of  pleasure,  perhaps  the  best  ever  given,  is,  "  an  agi- 
tation, and  settling  of  the*spirit  into  its  own  proper  na- 
ture ;"  similar,  by  the  by,  to  the  giving  of  liberty  of  motion 
to  the  molecules  of  a  mineral,  followed  by  their  crystal- 
lisation, into  their  own  proper  form.  Kow  this  "  proper 
nature,"  vTrdpxovaiv  Ovo-lv,  is  not  the  acquired  national 
luibit,  but  the  common  and  universal  constitution  of  the 
liuman  soul.  This  constitution  is  kept  under  by  the  feel- 
lugs  which  prompt  to  action,  for  those  feelings  depend 
upon  parts  of  character,  or  of  prejudice,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  individuals  or  to  nations ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
all  men  seek  is  a  kind  of  partial  casting  away  of  these 
more  active  feelings,  to  return  to  the  calm  and  unchang- 
ing constitution  of  mind  which  is  the  same  in  all.  We 
Bhall,  therefore,  find  that  man,  in  the  business  of  his  life, 
in  religion,  war,  or  ambition,  is  national,  but  in  relaxation 
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he  manifests  a  nature  common  to  every  individual  of  hifl 
race.  A  Turk,  for  instance,  and  an  English  farmer, 
smoking  their  evening  pipes,  differ  only  in  so  much  as  the 
one  has  a  mouth-piece  of  amber,  and  the  other  one  of 
sealing-wax ;  the  one  has  a  turban  on  his  head,  and  the 
other  a  night-cap ;  they  are  the  same  in  feeling,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same  men.  But  a  Turkish  janis- 
sary and  an  English  grenadier  differ  widely  in  all  their 
modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting ;  they  are  strictly 
national.  So  again^  a  Tyrolese  evening  dance,  though  the 
costume,  and  the  step,  and  the  music  may  be  different,  is  the 
same  in  feeling  as  that  of  the  Parisian  guinguette  ;  but  fol- 
low the  Tyrolese  into  their  temples,  and  their  deep  devotion 
and  beautiful  though  superstitious  reverence  will  be  found 
very  different  from  any  feeling  exhibited  during  a  mass  in 
Notre-Dame.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  directconsequence, 
that  we  shall  find  much  nationality  in  the  Church  or  the 
Fortress,  or  in  any  building  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
active  life,  but  very  little  in  that  which  is  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  relaxation,  the  Yilla.  We  shall  be  compelled 
to  seek  out  nations  of  very  strong  feeling  and  imaginative 
disposition,  or  we  shall  find  no  correspondence  whatever 
between  their  character,  and  that  of  their  buildings  de- 
voted to  pleasure.  In  our  own  country,  for  instance,  there 
is  not  the  slightest.  Beginning  at  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere, and  running  down  its  border  for  about  six  miles 
there  are  six  important  gentlemen's  seats,  villas  they  may 
be  called,  the  first  of  which  is  a  square  white  mass,  de- 
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corated  with  pilasters  of  no  order,  set  in  a  green  avenue, 
sloping  down  to  the  Avater ;  the  second  is  an  imitation,  we 
suppose,  of  something  possessing  theoretical  existence  iii 
Switzerland,  with  sharp  gable  ends,  and  wooden  flom-ishoi 
turning  the  corners,  set  on  a  little  dumpy  mound,  with  a 
slate  wall  running  all  round  it,  glittering  with  iron  pyrites; 
the  third  is  a  blue  dark-looking  box,  squeezed  up  into  a 
group  of  straggly  larches,  with  a  bog  in  front  of  it ;  tht 
fourth  is  a  cream-coloured  domicile,  in  a  large  park,  rather 
quiet  and  unaffected,  the  best  of  the  four,  though  that  is  not 
saying  much  ;  the  fifth  is  an  old-fashioned  thing,  formal, 
and  narrow- windowed,  yet  grey  in  its  tone,  and  quiet,  and 
not  to  be  maligned  ;  and  the  sixth  is  a  nondescript,  cir- 
cular, putty-coloured  habitation,  with  a  leaden  dome  on  the 
top  of  it.  If,  however,  instead  of  taking  Windermere,  we 
trace  the  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Como,  we  shall  find  some 
expression  and  nationality,  and  there,  therefore,  will  we 
go,  to  return,  however,  to  England,  when  we  have  ob- 
tained some  data  by  which  to  judge  of  her  more  fortunate 
edifices.  We  notice  the  Mountain  Yilla  first,  for  two 
reasons ;  because  effect  is  always  more  considered  in  its 
erection,  than  when  it  is  to  be  situated  in  a  less  interesting 
country,  and  because  the  effect  desired  is  very  rarely  given, 
there  being  far  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with.  But 
one  word  more,  before  setting  off  for  the  south.  Though, 
as  we  saw  before,  the  gentleman  has  less  national  char- 
acter than  the  boor,  his  individual  character  is  more 
marked,  especially  in  its  finer  features,  which  are  clearlu 
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and  perfectly  developed  by  education ;  consequently^ 
when  the  inhabitant  of  the  villa  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  erection,  we  might  expect  to  find  indications  of 
individual  and  peculiar  feelings,  which  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  follow  out.  But  this  is  no  part  of  our  pre- 
sent task  ;  at  some  future  period  we  hope  to  give  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  habitations  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Europe,  showing  how  the  alterations  which  they  di- 
rected, and  the  expression  which  they  bestowed,  corres- 
ponded with  the  turn  of  their  emotions,  and  leading  intel- 
lectual faculties ;  but  at  present  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
generalities  ;  we  have  to  ascertain,  not  what  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  a  single  mind,  but  what  will  afford  gratification  to 
every  eye  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  experience,  and 
every  mind  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  taste. 

Without  further  preface,  therefore,  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  theoretically  beautiful,  on  the 
shore,  or  among  the  scenery  of  the  Larian  Lake,  prepara- 
tory to  a  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  those  villas 
which  exist  there,  in  too  great  a  multitude  to  admit,  on 
our  part,  of  much  individual  detail. 

For  the  general  tone  of  the  scenery,  we  may  refer  to 
the  paper  on  the  Italian  cottage  ;*  for  the  shores  of  the 


*  The  Character  of  the  Italian  Mountain  SceTiery. — That  Italian 
mountain  scenery  has  less  elevation  of  character  than  the  plains  may 
appear  singular  ;  but  there  are  many  simple  reasons  for  a  fact  which, 
we  doubt  not,  has  been  felt  by  every  one  (capaVle  of  feeling  anything) 
who  ever  left  the  Alps  to  pass  into  Lombardy.     The  first  is,  that  a 
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Lake  of  Como  have  generally  the  character  there  des- 
cribed, with  a  little  more  cheerfulness,  and  a  little  less 
elevation,  but  aided  by  great  variety  of  form.  They  are 
not  quite  so  rich  in  vegetation  as  the  plains :  both  because 
the  soil  is  scanty,  there  being,  of  course,  no  decomposition 
going  on  among  the  rocks  of  black  marble  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  shore  ;  and  because  the  mountains 
rise  steeply  from  the  water,  leaving  only  a  narrow  zone  at 


mountain  scene,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  paper,  bears  no  traces  of  decay, 
since  it  never  possessed  any  of  life.  The  desolation  of  the  sterile 
peaks,  never  having  been  interrupted,  is  altogether  free  fronx  the 
melancholy  which  is  consequent  on  the  passing  away  of  interruption. 
They  stood  up  in  the  time  of  Italy's  glory,  into  the  voiceless  air,  while 
all  the  life  and  light  which  she  remembers  now  was  working  and 
moving  at  their  feet,  an  animated  cloud,  which  they  did  not  feel,  and 
do  not  miss.  That  region  of  life  never  reached  up  their  flanks,  and  has 
left  them  no  memorials  of  its  being;  they  have  no  associations,  no 
monuments,  no  memories ;  we  Ibok  on  them  as  we  would  on  other  hills : 
things  of  abstract  and  natural  magnificence,  which  the  presence  of  man 
could  not  increase,  nor  his  departure  sadden.  They  are,  in  conse- 
quence, destitute  of  all  that  renders  the  name  of  Ausonia  thrilling,  or 
her  champaigns  beautiful,  beyond  the  mere  splendour  of  climate ;  and 
even  that  splendour  is  unshared  by  the  mountain  ;  its  cold  atmosphere 
being  undistinguished  by  any  of  that  rich,  purple,  ethereal  trans- 
parency, which  gives  the  air  of  the  plains  its  depth  of  feeling :  we 
can  find  no  better  expression. 

Secondly.  In  all  hill  scenery,  though  there  is  increase  of  size,  there 
is  want  of  distance.  We  are  not  speaking  of  views  from  summits,  but 
of  the  average  aspect  of  valleys.  Suppose  the  mountains  be  10,000  ft. 
high,  thsir  summit  will  not  be  more  than  six  miles  distant  in  a  direct 
line  ;  and  there  is  a  general  sense  of  confinement,  induced  by  theii 
wall -like  boundaries,  which  is  painful,  contrasted  with  the  wide  expa- 
tiation  of  spirit  induced  by  a  distant  view  over  plains.  In  ordinary 
countries,  however,  where  the  plain  is  an  uninteresting  mass  of  culti- 
vation, the  sublimity  of   distance  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
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tlieij"  bases  in  the  climate  of  Italy.  In  that  zone,  how 
ever,  the  olive  grows  in  great  luxuriance,  with  the  cypress, 
orange,  aloe,  myrtle,  and  vine,  the  latter  always  trellised. 
^N^ow,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  cottage,  we  have  already 
seen  that  great  humility  was  necessary,  both  in  the  build- 
ing and  its  site,  to  prevent  it  from  offending  us  by  an 
apparent  struggle  with  forces,  compared  with  which  its 
strength  was   dust:  but   we   cannot  have   this   extreme 


size :  but,  where  every  yard  of  the  cultivated  country  has  its  tale  to 
tell;  where  it  is  perpetually  intersected  by  rivers  whose  names  are 
meaning  music,  and  glancing  with  cities  and  villages,  every  one  of 
which  has  its  own  halo  round  its  head ;  and  where  the  eye  is  carried  by 
the  clearness  of  the  air  over  the  blue  of  the  farthest  horizon,  without 
finding  one  wreath  of  mist,  or  one  shadowy  cloud,  to  check  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  impression ;  the  mental  emotions  excited  are  richer, 
and  deeper,  and  swifter  than  could  be  awakened  by  the  noblest  hilla 
of  the  earth,  unconnected  with  the  deeds  of  men. 

Lastly.  The  plain  country  of  Italy  has  not  even  to  choose  between 
the  glory  of  distance  and  of  size,  for  it  has  both.  I.  do  not  think  there 
is  a  spot,  from  Venice  to  Messina,  where  two  ranges  of  mountains,  at 
the  least,  are  not  in  sight  at  the  same  time.  In  Lombardy,  the  Alps 
are  on  one  side,  the  Apennines  on  the  other  ;  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Euganean  Hills  ;  going  southwards,  the  Apen- 
nines always,  their  outworks  running  far  towards  the  sea,  and  the  coast 
itself  frequently  mountainous.  Now,  the  aspect  of  a  noble  range  of 
hills,  at  a  considerable  distance,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  imposing 
(considered  in  the  abstract)  than  they  are  seen  near :  their  height  ia 
better  told,  their  outlines  softer  and  more  melodious,  their  majesty 
more  mysterious.  But,  in  Italy,  they  gain  more  by  distance  than 
majesty  :  they  gain  life.  They  cease  to  be  the  cold  forgetful  things 
they  were ;  they  hold  the  noble  plains  in  their  lap,  and  become 
venerable,  as  having  looked  down  upon  them,  and  watched  over  them 
for  ever,  unchanging  ;  they  become  part  of  the  pictures  of  associations 
we  endow  them  with  memory,  and  then  feel  them  to  be  possesaed  of 
all  that  is  glorious  on  earth. 
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lumiility  in  the  villa,  the  dwelling  of  wealth  and  power* 
and  yet  we  mnst  not,  any  more,  suggest  the  idea  of  its 
resisting  natural  influences  under  which  the  Pyramids 
could  not  abide.  The  only  way  of  solving  the  difficulty 
is,  to  select  such  sites  as  shall  seem  to  have  been  set  aside 
by  nature  as  places  of  rest,  as  points  of  calm  and  endur- 
ing beauty,  ordained  to  sit  and  smile  in  their  glory  of 
quietness,  while  the  avalanche  brands  the  mountain  top, 
and  the  torrent  desolates  the  valley ;  yet  so  preserved,  not 

For  these  three  reasons,  then,  the  plains  of  Italy  possess  far  more 
elevation  of  character  than  her  hill  scenery.  To  the  northward,  this 
contrast  is  felt  very  strikingly,  as  the  distinction  is  well  ntiarked,  the 
Alps  rising-  sharply  and  suddenly.  To  the  southward,  the  plain  is  more 
mingled  with  low  projecting  promontories,  and  unites  almost  every  kind 
of  beauty.  However,  even  among  her  northern  lakes,  the  richness  of 
the  low  climate,  and  the  magnificence  of  form  and  colour  presented 
by  the  distant  Alps,  raise  the  character  of  the  scene  immeasurably 
above  that  of  most  hill  landscapes,  even  were  those  natural  features 
entirely  unassisted  by  associations  which,  though  more  sparingly  scat- 
tered than  in  the  south,  are  sufficient  to  give  light  to  every  leaf,  and 
voice  to  every  wave. 

Tfie  Avalanche  h^ands  the  Mountain  Top. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
winter  avalanches  ;  the  one,  sheets  of  frozen  snow,  sliding  on  the  sur- 
face of  others.  The  swiftness  of  these,  as  the  clavendier  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Bernard  told  me,  he  could  compare  to  nothing  but  that  of 
a  cannon  ball  of  equal  size.  The  other  is  a  rolling  mass  of  snow, 
accumulating  in  its  descent.  This,  grazing  the  bare  hill  side,  tears  up 
its  surface  like  dust,  bringing  away  soil,  rock,  and  vegetation,  as  a 
grazing  ball  tears  flesh  ;  and  leaving  its  withered  path  distinct  on  the 
ipreen  hill  side,  as  if  the  mountain  had  been  branded  with  red-hot 
iron.  They  generally  keep  to  the  same  paths  ;  but,  when  the  snow 
accumulates,  and  sends  down  one  the  wrong  way,  it  has  been  known  to 
cut  down  a  pine  forest,  as  a  scythe  mows  grass.  The  tale  of  its  work 
is  wel^  told  ))y  the  seare4  W^cL  branded  marks  on  the  hill  Bummite  ari^ 
8ide& 
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by  shelter  amidst  violence,  but  by  being  placed  wholly  on\ 
of  the  influence  of  violence.  For  in  this  they  must  differ 
from  the  site  of  the  cottage,  that  the  peasant  may  seek 
for  protection  under  some  low  ix)ck  or  in  some  narrow 
dell,  but  the  villa  must  have  a  domain  to  itself,  at  once 
conspicuous,  beautiful,  and  calm. 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  cottage,  we  have  seen  how 
the  Westmoreland  cottage  harmonised  with  the  ease  of  out- 
line so  conspicuous  in  hill  scenery,  by  the  irregularity  of  its 
details ;  but,  here,  no  such  irregularity  is  allowable  or  con- 
sistent, and  is  not  even  desirable.  For  the  cottage  enhan- 
ces the  wildness  of  the  surrounding  scene,  by  sympathising 
with  it ;  the  villa  must  do  the  same  thing,  by  contrasting 
with  it.  The  eye  feels,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  the  terror 
of  the  distant  and  desolate  peaks,  when  it  passes  down 
their  ravined  sides  to  sloping  and  verdant  hills,  and  is 
guided  from  these  to  the  rich  glow  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
low  zones,  and  through  this  glow  to  the  tall  front  of  some 
noble  edifice,  peaceful  even  in  its  pride.  But  this  contrast 
must  not  be  sudden,  or  it  will  be  startling  and  harsh  ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  saw  above,  the  villa  must  be  placed  where 
all  the  severe  features  of  the  scene,  though  not  concealed, 
are  distant,  and  where  there  is  a  graduation,  so  to  speak, 
of  impressions,  from  terror  to  loveliness,  the  one  softened 
by  distance,  the  other  elevated  in  its  style:  and  the  form 
of  the  villa  must  not  be  fantastic  or  angular,  but  must  be 
full  of  variety,  so  tempered  by  simplicity  as  to  obtain  ease 
of  oatline  united  with  elevation  of  character ;  the  first  ])e- 
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ing  necessary  for  reasons  before  advanced,  and  the  second, 
(hat  the  whole  may  harmonise  with  the  feelings  induced 
by  the  lofty  features  of  the  accompanying  scenery  in  any 
hill  country,  and  yet  more,  on  the  Larian  Lake,  by  the 
deep  memories  and  everlasting  associations  which  haunt 
the  stillness  of  its  shore.  Of  the  colour  required  by  Italian 
landscape  we  have  spoken  before,  and  we  shall  see  that, 
particularly  in  this  case,  white  or  pale  tones  are  agreeable. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  situation  and  form  of  the 
villa.'  As  regards  situation;  the  villas  of  the  Lago  di 
Como  are  built,  jpar preference,  either  on  jutting  promon- 
tories of  low  crag  covered  with  olives,  or  on  those  parts  of 
the  shore  where  some  mountain  stream  has  carried  out  a 
bank  of  alluvium  into  the  lake.  One  object  proposed  in 
this  choice  of  situation  is,  to  catch  the  breeze  as  it  comes  up 
the  main  opening  of  the  hills,  and  to  avoid  the  reflection 
of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  rocks  of  the  actual  shore  ;  and 
another  is,  to  obtain  a  prospect  up  or  down  the  lake,  and  of 
the  hills  on  whose  projection  the  villa  is  built :  but  the 
effect  of  this  choice,  when  the  building  is  considered  the 
object,  is  to  carry  it  exactly  into  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  be,  far  from  the  precipice  and  dark  mountain,  to  the 
border  of  the  bending  bay  and  citron-scented  cape,  where 
it  stands  at  once  conspicuous  and  in  peace.  For  instance, 
iu  Fig.  27,  (Bellaggio,  Lago  di  Como),  although  the  eye 
falls  suddenly  from  the  crags  above  to  the  promontory 
below,  yet  all  the  sublime  and  severe  features  of  the 
scene  are  kept  in  the  distance,  and  the  villa  itself  is  min- 
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gled  with  graceful  lines,  and  embosomed  in  rich  vegeta- 
tion. The  promontory  separates  the  Lake  of  Lecco  from 
that  of  Cofho,  properly  so  called,  and  is  three  miles  from 
the  opposite  shore,  which  gives  room  enough  for  aerinl 
perspective.     So  also  in  Fig.  28. 

Fig.  28. 


We  shall  now  consider  the  form  of  the  villa.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  apex  of  a  series  of  artificial  terraces,  which  con- 
duct through  its  gardens  to  the  water.  These  are  formal 
in  their  design,  but  extensive,  wide,  and  majestic  in  theii 
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fllope,  the  steps  being  generally  about  i  ft.  high  and  4J  ft 
wide  (sometimes  however  much  deeper).  They  are  genO' 
rally  supported  by  white  wall,  strengthened* by  unfilled 
arches,  the  angles  being  turned  by  sculptured  pedestals,  sur- 
mounted by  statues,  or  urns.  Along  the  terraces  are  car- 
ried rows,  sometimes  of  cypress,  more  frequently  of  orange 
or  lemon  trees,  with  myrtles,  sweet  bay,  and  aloes,  inter- 
mingled, but  always  with  dark  and  spiry  cypresses  occur- 
ring in  groups  ;  and  attached  to  these  terraces,  or  to  the 
villa  itself,  are  series  of  arched  grottoes  (seen  well  in  Fig 
27),  built  (or  sometimes  cut  in  the  rock)  for  coolness,  fre- 
quently overhanging  the  water,  kept  dark  and  fresh,  and 
altogether  delicious  to  the  feelings.  A  good  instance  of 
these  united  peculiarities  is  seen  in  Fig.  27.  (Yilla  Somma- 
Riva,  Lago  di  Como).  There  are  a  few  slight  additions 
made  to  the  details  of  the  approa(-h,  that  it  may  be  a  good 
example  of  general  style. 

The  effect  of  these  approaches  is  disputable.  It  is  dis- 
pleasing to  many,  from  its  formality ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  right,  because  it  is  a  national  style,  and 
therefore  has  in  all  probability  due  connexion  with  scene  and 
character ;  and  this  connexion  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  arch  is  always  delight- 
ful in  distant  effect,  partly  on  account  of  its  graceful  line, 
partly  because  the  shade  it  casts  is  varied  in  depth,  becom- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  as  the  grotto  retires,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  gives  great  apparent  elevation  to  the  walls  which 
it  supports.    The  grottoes  themselves  are  agreeable  objecta 
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seen  near,  because  they  give  an  impression  of  coolness  to 
the  eye ;  and  they  echo  all  sounds  with  great  melody ; 
small  streatQS  are  often  conducted  through  them,  occasion- 
ing slight  breezes  by  their  motion.  Then  the  statue  and 
the  urn  are  graceful  in  their  outline,  classical  in  their 
meaning,  and  correct  in  their  position,  for  where  could  they 
be  more  appropriate  than  here:  the  one  ministering  to 
memory,  and  the  other  to  mourning.  Tlie  terraces  them- 
selves are  dignified  in  their  character  (a  necessary  effect,  as 
we  saw  above),  and  even  the  formal  rows  of  trees  are  right  in 
this  climate,  for  a  peculiar  reason.  Effect  is  always  to  be 
considered,  in  Italy,  as  if  the  sun  were  always  to  shine,  for 
it  does  nine  days  out  of  ten.  Now  the  shadows  of  foliage 
regularly  disposed,  fall  with  a  grace  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe,  running  up  and  down  across  the  marble  steps, 
and  casting  alternate  statues  into  darkness ;  and  chequer- 
ing the  white  walls  with  a  "method  in  their  madness," 
altogether  unattainable  by  loose  grouping  of  trees;  and 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  this  kind  of  shade,  to  which  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  feeling,  is  attracted,  the  long  row  of 
cypresses  or  orange  trees  is  allowable.  But  there  is  a  still 
more  important  reason  for  it,  of  a  directly  contrary  nature 
^o  that  which  its  formality  would  seem  to  require..  In  all 
beautiful  designs  of  exterior  descent,  a  certain  regularity 
is  necessary ;  the  lines  should  be  graceful,  but  they  must 
balance  each  other,  slope  answering  to  slope,  statue  t\) 
statue.  Now  this  mathematical  regularity  would  hurt  the 
eye  excessively  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  natural  grace, 
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were  it  executed  in  bare  stone ;  but,  if  we  make  part  ol 
tJie  design  itself  foliage,  and  put  in  touches  of  regulai 
shade,  alternating  with  the  stone,  whose  distances  and 
darkness  are  as  mathematically  limited  as  the  rest  of  the 
grouping,  but  whose  nature  is  changeful,  and  varied  in  in- 
dividual forms,  we  have  obtained  a  link  between  nature 
and  art,  a  step  of  transition,  leading  the  feelings  gradually 
from  the  beauty  of  regularity  to  that  of  freedom.  And 
this  effect  would  not  be  obtained,  as  might  at  first  appear, 
by  intermingling  trees  of  different  kinds,  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, or  wherever  they  choose  to  grow ;  for  then  the  de- 
sign and  the  foliage  would  be  instantly  separated  by  the 
eye,  the  symmetry  of  the  one  would  be  interrupted,  the 
grace  of  the  other  lost ;  the  nobility  of  the  design  would 
not  be  seen,  but  its  formality  would  be  felt ;  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  trees  would  be  injurious,  because  it  would  be 
felt  to  be  out  of  place.  On  principles  of  composition, 
therefore,  the  regular  disposition  of  decorative  foliage  is 
right,  when  such  foliage  is  mixed  with  architecture ;  but 
it  requires  great  taste,  and  long  study,  to  design  this  dis- 
position properly.  Trees  of  dark  leaf  and  little  colour 
should  be  invariably  used,  for  they  are  to  be  considered, 
it  must  be  remembered,  rather  as  free  touches  of  shade 
than  as  trees.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  simple  bit  of 
design,  such  as  the  hollow  balustrade  Fig.  29,  and  sup- 
pose that  it  is  found  to  look  cold  or  raw,  when  executed, 
and  to  want  d")pth.  Then  put  small  pots,  with  any 
dark  shrub,  the   darker  the  better,  at  fixed  places  be^ 
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hind  them,  at  the  same  distance  as  the  bahistrades,  ox 
between  every  two  or  three,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  and  keep 
them  cut  down  to  a  certain  height,  and  we  have  immedi- 
ate depth  and  increased  ease,  with  undiminished  symmetry. 
But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  thing  within  propei 
limits,  since  too  much  of  it  will  lead  to  paltriness,  as  is  the 
case  in  %  alight  degree  in  Isola  Bella,  on  Lago  Maggiore  ; 

Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 

and  not  to  let  it  run  into  small  details :  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  only  in  the  majesty  of  art,  in  itd  large  and 
general  effects,  that  this  regularity  is  allowable ;  nothing 
but  variety  should  be  studied  in  detail,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  barbarism  greater  then  the  lozenge  borders  and 
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beds  of  the  French  garden.  The  scenery  around  must  da 
naturally  rich,  that  its  variety  of  line  may  relieve  the  slight 
stiffness  of  the  architecture  itself ;  and  the  climate  must 
always  be  considered ;  for,  as  we  saw,  the  chief  beauty  of 
these  flights  of  steps  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
sun ;  and,  if  they  are  to  be  in  shade  half  the  year,  the  dark 
trees  will  only  make  them  gloomy,  the  grass  will  grow  De- 
tween  tlie  stones  of  the  steps,  black  weeds  will  flicker  fi-om 
the  pedestals,  damp  mosses  discolour  the  statues  and  urns, 
and  the  whole  will  become  one  incongruous  ruin,  one  ridi- 
culous deca}^  Besides,  the  very  dignity  of  its  character, 
even  could  it  be  kept  in  proper  order,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  any  country  but  Italy.  Busts  of  Yirgil  or  Ariosto 
would  look  astonished  in  an  English  snow-storm ;  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  would  be  no  more  divine,  where  the 
laurels  of  the  one  would  be  weak,  and  the  crescent  of  the 
other  would  never  gleam  in  pure  moonlight.  The  whole 
gjlory  of  the  design  consists  in  its  unison  with  the  dignity 
of  the  landscape,  and  with  the  classical  tone  of  the  country. 
Take  it  away  from  its  concomitant  circumstances,  and  in- 
stead of  conducting  the  eye  to  it  by  a  series  of  lofty  and 
'^vp,amy  impressions,  bring  it  through  green  lanes,  or  over 
copse-covered  crags,  as  would  be  the  case  in  England,  and 
the  whole  system  becomes  utterly  and  absolutely  absurd, 
ugly  in  outline,  worse  than  useless  in  application,  unmean- 
ing  in  design,  and  incongruous  in  association. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  approacli  to  the  Italian  villa, 
wft  have  discovered  great  nationality  and  great  beauty, 
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w]nch.  was  more  than  we  could  have  expected,  but  a  beauty 
utterly  untransferable  from  its  own  settled  habitation.  In 
our  next  paper  we  shall  proceed  to  the  building  itself,  which 
will  no!  detain  us  long,  as  it  is  generally  simple  in  its  design, 
and  take  a  general  view  of  villa  architecture  over  Italy. 

We  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  this  style 
of  Garden  Architecture,  because  it  has  been  much 
abused  by  persons  of  high  authority,  and  general  good 
taste,  who  forgot,  in  their  love  of  grace  and  ideal  beauty, 
the  connexion  with  surrounding  circumstances  so  mani- 
fest even  in  its  formality.  Eustace,  we  thuik,  is  one  of 
these  ;  and  although  it  is  an  error  of  a  kind  he  is  perpetu- 
ally committing,  he  is  so  far  right,  that  this  mannerism  ia 
frequently  carried  into  excess  even  in  its  own  peculiar  do- 
main, then  becoming  disagreeable,  and  is  always  a  dange- 
rous style  in  inexperienced  hands.  We,  think,  however, 
[)aradoxical  as  the  opinion  may  appear,  that  every  one  who 
is  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and  has  been  bred  in  her  wild 
school,  will  be  an  admirer  of  this  symmetrical  designing, 
in  its  place  ;  and  will  feel,  as  often  as  he  contemplates  it, 
that  the  united  efPect  of  the  wide  and  noble  steps,  with  the 
pure  water  dashing  over  them  like  heated  crystal,  the  long 
shadows  of  the  cypress  groves,  the  golden  leaves  and  glo- 
rious light  of  blossom  of  the  glancing  aloes,  the  pale 
statues  gleaming  along  the  heights  in  their  everlasting 
death  in  life,  their  motionless  brows  looking  down  for- 
ever on  the  loveliness  in  which  their  beings  onc'e  dwelt, 
marble  forms  of  more  than  mortal  grace  lightening  along 
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the  green  arcades,  amidst  dark  cool  grott^xis,  i  all  of  the 
voice  of  dashing  waters,  and  of  the  breath  of  myrtle  blo& 
Boms,  with  the  blue  of  the  deep  lake  and  the  distant  pre- 
cipice mingling  at  every  opening  with  the  eternal  snows 
glowing  in  their  noontide  silence,  is  one  not  unworthy  of 
Italy's  most  noble  remembrances. 

Having  considered  the  propriety  of  the  approach,  it 
remains  for  us  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  feelnigs 
excited  by  the  villas  of  the  Lago  di  Como  in  particular, 
and  of  Italy  in  general. 

We  mentioned  that  the  bases  of  the  mountains  border- 
ing the  Lake  of  Como  were  chiefly  composed  of  black 
marble  ;  black,  at  least,  when  polished,  and  very  dark 
grey  in  its  general  effect.  This  is  very  finely  stratified  in 
beds  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three 
feet ;  and  these  beds,  taken  of  a  medium  thickness, 
form  flat  slabs,  easily  broken  into  rectangular  fragments, 
which,  being  excessively  compact  in  their  grain,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  a  building  material.  There  is  a  little 
pale  limestone*  among  the  hills  to  the  south;  but  this 

*  Pale  limestone^  with  dolomite.  A  coarse  dolomite  forms  the  mass 
of  mountains  on  the  east  of  Lake  Lecco,  Monte  Campione,  &c. ,  and 
part  of  the  other  side,  as  well  as  the  Monte  del  Novo,  above  Cadenabia : 
but  the  bases  of  the  hills,  along  the  slim^e  of  the  Lake  of  Lecco,  and  all 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  limb  of  Como,  are  black  lime- 
stone. The  whole  northern  half  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  gneiss 
or  mica  slate,  with  tertiary  deposit  where  torrents  enter  it.  So  that 
the  dolomite  is  only  obtainable  by  ascending  the  hills,  and  incurring 
considerable  expense  of  carriage  ;  while  the  rocfes  of  the  shore  split 
into  blocks  of  their  own  accord,  and  are  otherwise  an  excellent  material. 
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marble,  or  primitive  limestone  (for  it  is  not  highly  crystal- 
line), is  n(>t  only  nio]*e  easy  of  access,  but  a  more  durable 
stone.  Of  this,  consequently,  almost  all  the  buildings  on 
the  lake  shore  are  built ;  and,  therefore,  were  their  mate 
rial  unconcealed,  would  be  of  a  dark,  monotonous,  and 
melancholy  grey  tint,  equally  uninteresting  to  the  eye,  and 
depressing  to  the  mind.  To  prevent  this  result,  they 
are  covered  with  different  compositions,  sometimes 
white,  more  frequently  cream-coloured,  and  of  vary- 
ing depth ;  the  mouldings  and  pilasters  being  fre- 
quently of  deeper  tones  than  the  walls.  The  inside  of  the 
grottoes,  however,  when  not  cut  in  the  rock  itself,  are  left 
uncovered,  thus  formino^  a  strong:  contrast  with  the  white 
ness  outside  ;  giving  great  depth,  and  permitting  weeds  and 
flowers  to  root  themselves  on  the  roughnesses,  and  rock 
streams  to  distil  through-  the  fissures  of  the  dark  stones  ; 
while  all  parts  of  the  building  to  which  the  eye  is  drawn, 
by  their  form  or  details  (except  the  capitals  of  the  pilas- 
ters, such  as  the  urns,  the  statues,  the  steps,  or  balustrades, 
are  executed  in  very  fine  white  marble,  generally  from 
the  quarries  of  Carrara,  which  supply  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  the  finest  quality,  which,  nevertheless,  owing  to 
their  want  of  size,  or  to  the  presence  of  conspicuous  veins, 
are  unavailable  for  the  higher  purposes  of  sculpture. 

Now,  the  first  question  is,  is  this  very  pale  colour  desi- 
rable ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  or  else  the  whole  of  Italy 
must  be  pronounced  full  of  impropriety.  The  first  cir« 
cumstance  in  its  favour  is  one  which,  though  connected 


i 
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only  with  lake  scenery,  we  shall  notice  at  length,  as  il  is  a 
point  of  high  importance  in  our  own  country.  When  a 
small  piece  of  quiet  water  reposes  in  a  valley,  or  lies  em- 
bosomed among  crags,  its  chief  beauty  is  derived  from  our 
perception  of  crystalline  depth,  united  with  excessive 
slumber.  In  its  limited  surface  we  cannot  get  the  subli- 
mity of  extent,  but  we  may  have  the  beauty  of  peace,  and 
the  majesty  of  depth.  The  object  must  therefore  be,  to 
get  the  eye  off  its  surface,  and  to  draw  it  down,  to  beguile 
it  into  that  fairy  land  underneath,  which  is  more  beautiful 
than  what  it  repeats,  because  it  is  all  full  of  dreams  unat- 
tainable and  illimitable.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keep- 
ing its  edge  out  of  sight,  and  guiding  the  eye  off  the  land 
into  the  reflection,  as  if  it  were  passing  into  a  mist,  until 
it  finds  itself  swimming  into  the  blue  sky,  with  a  thrill  of 
unfathomable  falling.  (If  there  be  not  a  touch  of  sky  at 
the  bottom,  the  water  will  be  disagreeably  black,  and  the 
clearer  the  more  fearful.)  Now,  one  touch  of  white  reflec- 
tion of  an  object  at  the  edge  will  destroy  the  whole  illusion, 
for  it  will  come  like  the  flash  of  light  on  armour,  and  will 
show  the  surface,  not  the  depth :  it  will  tell  the  eye  whei-e- 
abouts  it  is ;  will  define  the  limit  of  the  edge ;  and  will 
turn  the  dream  of  limitless  depth  into  a  small,  unintei-est- 
ing,  reposeless  piece  of  water.  In  all  small  lakes  or  pools, 
therefore,  steep  borders  of  dark  crag,  or  of  thick  foliage,  are 
to  be  obtained, if  possible;  even  a  shingly  shore  will  spoil 
them  *,  and  this  was  one  reason,  it  will  be  remembered, 
for  our  admiration  of  the  colour  of  the  Westmcrelaud 
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cottage,  because  it  never  broke  the  repose  of  water  by  its 
reflection.  But  this  principle  applies  only  to  small  pieces 
of  water,  on  which  we  look  down,  as  much  as  along  the 
Burface.  As  soon  as  we  get  a  sheet,  even  if  only  a  mile 
across,  we  lose  depth  ;  first,  because  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  surface  without  a  breeze  on  some  part  of  it ;  and, 
again,  because  we  look  along  it,  and  get  a  great  deal  of 
sky  in  the  reflection,  which,  when  occupying  too  much 
space,  tells  as  mere  flat  light.  But  we  may  have  the  beauty 
of  extent  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  it  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  know  how  far  the  water  goes,  that  we  may  have  a 
clear  conception  of  its  space.  Now,  its  border,  at  a  great 
distance,  is  always  lost,  unless  it  be  defined  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct line  ;  and  such  a  line  is  harsh,  flat,  and  cutting  on  th^ 
eye.  To  avoid  this,  the  border  itself  should  be  dark,  as  in 
the  other  case,  so  that  there  may  be  no  continuous  horizon- 
tal line  of  demarcation ;  but  one  or  two  bright  white 
objects  should  be  set  here  and  there  along  or  near  the  edge  : 
their  reflections  will  flash  on  the  dark  water,  and  will  in- 
form the  eye  in  a  moment  of  the  whole  distance  and  trans- 
parency of  the  surface  it  is  traversing.  When  there  is  a 
slight  swell  on  the  water,  they  will  come  down  in  long, 
beautiful,  perpendicular  lines,  mingling  exquisitely  with 
the  streaky  green  of  reflected  foliage  ;  when  there  is  none, 
they  become  a  distinct  image  of  the  object  they  repeat, 
endowed  witii  infinite  repose. 

These  remarks,  true  of    small   lakes  whose  edges  are 
green,  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  slieets  of  water  on 
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whicli  the  eye  passes  over  ten  or  twenty  miles  in  one  Icng 
glance,  and  the  prevailing  colour  of  whose  borders  is,  as 
we  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  Italian  cottage,  blue. 
The  white  reflections  are  here  excessively  valuable,  giving 
space,  brilliancy,  and  transparency ;  and  furnish  one  very 
powerful  apology,  even  did  other  objections  render  an  apo- 
logy necessary,  for  the  pale  tone  of  the  colour  of  the  villas^ 
whose  reflections,  owing  to  their  size  and  conspicuous  situ- 
ations, always  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  scene,  and 
are  therefore  things  to  be  attentively  considered  in  the 
erection  of  such  buildings,  particularly  in  a  climate  wht.)se 
calmness  renders  its  lakes  quiet  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
intermingling  of  these  bright  lines  with  the  darkness  of 
the  reversed  cypresses  seen  against  the  deep  azure  of  the 
distant  hills  in  the  crystalline  waters  of  the  lake,  of  which 
some  one  aptly  says,  "  Deep  within  its  azure  rest,  white 
villages  sleep  silently ; "  or  than  their  columnar  perspec- 
tive, as  village  after  village  catches  the  light,  and  strikes 
the  image  to  the  very  quietest  recess  of  the  narrow  water, 
and  the  very  furthest  hollow  of  the  folded  hills. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  white  \dlla 
in  water  is  delightful.  On  land  it  is  quite  as  important, 
but  more  doubtful.  The  first  objection,  which  strikes  us 
instantly  when  we  imagine  such  a  building,  is,  the  want 
of  repose,  the  startling  glare  of  effect,  induced  by  its  u» 
subdued  tint.  But  this  objection  does  not  strike  us  when 
we  see  the  building ;   a  circumstance  which  was  partly 
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accounted  for  before,  in  speaking  of  the  cottage,  and  which 
we  shall  presently  see  further  cause  not  to  be  surprised 
at.  A  more  important  objection  is,  that  such  whiteness 
destroys  a  great  deal  of  venerable  character,  and  harmo 
nises  ill  with  the  melancholy  tones  of  surrounding  land- 
scape :  and  this  requires  detailed  consideration.  Paleness 
of  colour  destroys  the  majesty  of  a  building ;  first,  by  hint- 
ing at  a  disguised  and  humble  material ;  and,  secondly,  by 
taking  away  all  appearance  of  age.  We  shall  speak  of  the 
effect  of  the  material  presently ;  but  the  deprivation  of 
apparent  antiquity  is  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
colour,  and  in  Italy,  where,  as  we  saw  before,  everything 
ought  to  point  to  the  past,  is  a  serious  injury,  though,  for 
several  reasons,  not  so  fatal  as  might  be  imagined  ;  for  we 
do  not  require,  in  a  building  raised  as  a  light  summer- 
house,  wherein  to  while  away  a  few  pleasure  hours,  the 
evidence  of  ancestral  dignity,  without  which  the  chateau 
or  palace  can  possess  hardly  any  beauty.  We  know  that 
it  is  originally  built  rather  as  a  plaything  than  as  a  monu- 
ment ;  as  the  delight  of  an  individual,  not  the  possession 
of  a  race  ;  and  the  very  lightness  and  carelessness  of  feel- 
ing with  which  such  a  domicile  is  entered  and  inhabited 
by  its  first  builder  would  demand,  to  sympathise  and  keep 
in  unison  with  them,  not  the  kind  of  building  adapted  to 
excite  the  veneration  of  ages,  but  that  which  can  mos'i 
gaily  minister  to  the  amusement  of  hours.  For  all  men 
desire  to  have  memorials  of  their  actions,  but  none  of  then 

re  creations  ;  inasmuch  as  we  only  wish  that  to  be  remenj 
5* 
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bered  which  others  will  not,  or  cannot,  perform  or  ex  peri 
ence  ;  and  we  know  that  all  men  can  enjoy  recreation  aa 
much  as  ourselves.  We  wish  succeeding  generations  to 
admire  our  energy,  but  not  even  to  be  aware  of  our  lassi- 
tude ;  to  know  when  we  moved,  but  not  when  we  rested  ; 
how  we  ruled,  not  how  we  condescended  :  ar.d,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  the  triumphal  arch,  or  the  hereditary  palace, 
if  we  are  the  builders,  we  desire  stability  ;  if  the  behold- 
ers, we  are  offended  with  novelty  :  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
villa,  the  builder  desires  only  a  correspondence  with  his 
humour;  the  beholder,  evidence  of  such  correspondence  ; 
for  he  feels  that  the  villa  is  most  beautiful  when  it  minis- 
ters most  to  pleasure  ;  that  it  cannot  minister  to  pleasure 
without  perpetual  change,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  ideas, 
and  humours,  and  imaginations  of  its  inhabitant ;  and  that 
it  cannot  possess  this  light  and  variable  habit  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  antiquity.  And,  for  a  yet  more  important 
reason,  such  appearance  is  not  desirable.  Melancholy, 
when  it  is  productive  of  pleasure,  is  accompanied  eitlier 
by  loveliness  in  the  object  exciting  it,  or  by  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  mind  experiencing  it.  Without  one  of  these, 
it  becomes  absolute  pain,  which  all  men  throw  off  as  soon 
as  they  can,  and  suffer  under  as  long  as  their  minds  are  too 
weak  for  the  effort.  Now,  when  it  is  accompanied  l)y 
loveliness  in  the  object  exciting  it,  it  forms  beauty ;  w^hen 
by  a  feeling  of  pride,  it  constitutes  the  pleasure  we  ex 
perience  in  tragedy,  when  we  have  the  pride  of  endurance, 
or  in  contemplating  the  ruin,  or  the  monument,  by  which 
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we  are  informed  or  reminded  of  the  pride  of  the  past. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  age  is  beautiful  only  when  it  is  the 
deejay  of  glory  or  of  power,  and  memory  only  delightful 
when  it  reposes  upon  pride.*  All  remains,  therefore,  of 
what  .was  merely  devoted  to  pleasure ;  all  evidence  of  lost 
enjoyment ;  all  memorials  of  the  recreation  and  rest  of 
tlie  departed ;  in  a  word,  all  desolation  of  delight,  is  pro 
ductive  of  mere  pain,  for  there  is  no  feeling  of  exultation 
connected  with  it.  Thus,  in  any  ancient  habitation,  we 
pass  with  reverence  and  pleasurable  emotion  through  the 
ordered  ai-moury,  where  the  lances  lie,  with  none  to 
wield ;  through  the  lofty  hall,  where  the  crested  scutch- 
eons glow  with  the  honour  of  the  dead :  but  we  turn  sickly 
away  from  the  arbour  which  has  no  hand  to  tend  it,  and 
the  boudoir  which  has  no  life  to  lighten  it,  and  the  smooth 
sward  which  has  no  liglit.  feet  to  dance  on  it.  So  it  is  in 
the  villa  :  the  more  memory  the  more  sorrow  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  less  adaptation  to  its  present  purpose.  But, 
though  cheerful,  it  should  be  ethereal  in  its  expression : 
"  spirituel "  is  a  good  word,  giving  ideas  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  delight  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  mere  pre- 
sent. It  seems,  then,  that  for  all  these  reasons  an  appear-^ 
auce   of  age  is  not  desirable,  far  less  necessary,  in  the 

*  Observe,  we  are  not  speaking  of  emotions  felt  on  remembering 
A  hat  we  ourselves  have  enjoyed,  for  then  the  imagination  is  productive 
of  pleasure  by  replacing  us  in  enjoyment,  but  of  the  feelings  excited  in 
the  indifferent  spectator,  by  the  evident  decay  of  power  or  desolation  of 
enjoyment,  of  which  the  first  ennobles,  the  other  only  harrows,  the 
spirit. 
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villa ;  but  its  existing  diameter  must  be  in  unison  with 
its  country ;  and  it  must  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  one 
brought  up  in  that  country,  and  imbued  with  its  national 
feelings.  In  Italy,  especially,  though  we  can  even  here 
dispense  with  one  component  part  of  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, age,  we  must  have  all  the  others :  we  must  have  high 
feeling,  beauty  of  form,  and  depth  of  effect,  or  the  thing 
vvill  be  a  barbarism  ;  the  inhabitant  must  be  an  Italian, 
full  of  imagination  and  emotion :  a  villa  inhabited  by  an 
Englishman,  no  matter  how  close  its  imitation  of  others, 
will  always  be  preposterous. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  white  is  not  to  be  blamed  in 
the  villa  for  destroying  its  antiquity;  neither  is  it  repre- 
hensible, as  harmonising  ill  with  the  surrounding  land- 
scape ;  on  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  its  brilliancy,  without 
taking  away  from  its  depth  of  tone.  We  shall  consider  it 
as  an  element  of  landscape,  more  particularly,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  grouping. 

There  remains  only  one  accusation  to  be  answered,  viz., 
that  it  hints  at  a  paltry  and  unsubstantial  material :  and 
this  leads  us  to  the  second  question.  Is  this  material  allow- 
able ?  If  it  were  distinctly  felt  by  the  eye  to  be  »tucco, 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the  matter,  it  would  be 
decidedly  disagreeable ;  but  all  the  parts  to  which  the  eye  is 
attracted  are  executed  in  marble,  and  the  stucco  merely 
fori  iS  the  dead  flat  of  the  building,  not  a  single  wreath  of 
ornament  being  formed  of  it.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and 
bright,  and  altogether  avoids  what  a  stone  building,  wheu 
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not  built  of  large  masses,  and  uncharged  with  ornament, 
always  forces  upon  the  attention,  the  rectangular  lines  of 
the  blocks,  which,  however  nicely  fitted  they  may  be,  are 
''  horrible!  most  horrible !  "  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
ease  and  softness  in  the  angular  lines  of  the  stucco,  which 
are  never  sharp  or  harsh,  like  those  of  stone ;  and  it  re- 
receives  shadows  with  great  beauty,  a  point  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  this  climate  ;  giving  them  lightness  and  trans- 
parency, wdthout  any  diminution  of  depth.  It  is  also 
rather  agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  pass  from  the  sharp  carv- 
ing: of  the  marble  decorations  to  the  ease  and  smoothness 
of  the  stucco ;  while  the  utter  want  of  interest  in  those 
parts  which  are  executed  in  it  prevents  the  humility  of  the 
material  f ^om  being  offensive ;  for  this  passage  of  the  eye 
from  the  marble  to  the  composition  is  managed  with  the  dex- 
terity of  the  artist,  who,  that  the  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  single  point  of  the  picture  which  is  his  subject,  leaves 
the  rest  so  obscured  and  slightly  painted,  that  the  mind 
loses  it  altogether  in  its  attention  to  the  principal  feature. 
With  all,  how^ever,  that  can  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of 
its  faults,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  stucco  does  take 
away  so  much  of  the  dignity  of  the  building,  that,  unless 
we  find  enough  bestowed  by  its  form  and  details  to  counter- 
balance, and  a  great  deal  more  than  counterbalance,  the 
deterioration  occasioned  by  tone  and  material,  the  whole 
edifice  must  be  condemned,  as  incongruous  with  the 
spirit  of  the  climate,  and  even  with  the  character  of  its 
own  gardens  ard  approach.     It  remains,  therefore,  to  no- 
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tico  the  details  themselves.  Its  form  is  simple  to  a  de 
gree  ;  t/ie  roof  generally  quite  flat,  so  as  to  leave  the  masi 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped,  in  general  without  winga 
or  adjuncts  of  any  sort.  Yilla  Somma-Hiva  (Fig.  28  in  p. 
93),  is  a  good  example  of  this  general  form  and  propor- 
tion, though  it  has  an  arched  passage  on  each  side,  which 
takes  away  from  its  massiness.  This  excessive  weight  ol 
effect  would  be  injurious,  if  the  building  were  set  by 
itself  ;  but,  as  it  always  forms  the  aj^ex  of  a  series  of  com- 
plicated terraces,  it  both  relieves  them  and  gains  great  dig- 
nity by  its  own  unbroken  simplicity  of  size.  This  general 
effect  of  form  is  not  injured,  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
an  open  passage  is  left  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
under  tall  and  well-proportioned  arches,  supported  by 
pilasters  (never  by  columns).  Villa  Porro,  Lago  di  Conio 
(Fig.  31),  is  a  good  example  of  this  method.  The  arches 
hardly  ever  exceed  three  in  number,  and  these  are  all  of 
the  same  size,  so  that  the  crowns  of  the  arches  continue  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  Were  the 
centre  one  higher  than  the  others,  these  lines  would  be  in 
terrupted,  and  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  lost.  The  covered 
space  under  these  arches  is  a  delightful,  shaded,  anc 
breezy  retreat  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  the  entrance 
doors  usually  open  into  it,  so  that  a  current  of  cool  air  la 
obtainable  by  throwing  them  open. 

The  building  itself  consists  of  three  floors :  we  remem- 
ber no  instance  of  a  greater  number,  and  only  one  or  two 
of  fewer.     It  is,  in  general,  crowned  with  a  light  balus- 
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trade,  surmounted  by  statues  at  intervals.  The  wind^wi 
of  the  uppermost  floor  are  usually  square,  often  without 
any  architrave.  Those  of  the  principal  floor  are  sur 
rounded  with  broad  architraves,  but  are  fr(iquently  desti- 
tute of  frieze  or  cornice.  They  have  usually  flat  bands  at 
the  bottom,  and  their  aperture  is  a  double  square.  Theij 
recess  is  very  deep,  so  as  not  to  let  the  sun  fall  far  into 
the  interior.  The  interval  between  them  is  very  variable. 
In  some  of  the  villas  of  highest  pretensions,  such  as  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  that  of  Isola  Bella,  and  otho's, 
which  do  not  face  the  south,  it  is  not  much  more  than  the 
breadth  of  the  two  architraves,  so  that  the  rooms  within 
are  filled  with  light.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  windows 
have  friezes  and  cornices.  But,  when  the  building  fronts 
the  south,  the  interval  is  often  very  great,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Villa  Forro.  The  ground-floor  windows  are  frequently  set  in 
tall  arches,  supported  on  deeply  engaged  pilasters,  as  in  Fig. 
28,  p.  93  (Somma-Kiva).  The  door  is  not  large,  and  never 
entered  by  high  steps,  as  it  generally  opens  on  a  terrace  of 
considerable  height,  or  on  a  wide  landing-place  at  the  head  of 
a  flight  of  fifty  or  sixty  steps  descending  through  the  gardens. 
Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  in  these  general  forms, 
though  there  is  no  splendor,  there  is  great  dignity.  The 
lines  throughout  are  simple  to- a  degree,  entirely  uninter 
nipted  by  decorations  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  beauty  of 
their  proportions  is  left  visible  and  evident.  "We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  ornament  in  Grecian  architecture,  while, 
wlien  well  managed,  it  always  adds  to  its  grace,  invaria 
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bly  takes  away  from  its  majesty ;  and  tliat  these  two 
attributes  never  can  exist  together  in  their  highest  degrees. 
By  the  utter  absence  of  decoration,  therefore,  the  Italiab 
viLa,  possessing,  as  it  usually  does,  great  beauty  of  pro- 
portion, attains  a  degree  of  elevation  of  character,  which 
impresses  the  mind  in  a  manner  which  it  finds  difficult  to 
account  for  by  any  consideration  of  its  simple  details  or 
moderate  size ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  lays  so  little 
claim  to  the  attention,  and  is  so  subdued  in  its  character, 
that  it  is  enabled  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  land- 
scape, without  any  appearance  of  intrusion.  The  glance 
of  the  beholder  rises  from  the  labyrinth  of  terrace  and 
arbor  beneath,  almost  weariedly ;  it  meets,  as  it  ascends, 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  bright  marble  and  simple  light; 
and  with  a  proportionate  diminution  of  dark  foliage  and 
complicated  shadow,  till  it  rests  finally  on  a  piece  of  sim- 
ple brilliancy,  chaste  and  unpretending,  yet  singularly 
dignified ;  and  does  not  find  its  colour  too  harsh,  because  its 
form  is  so  simple  :  for  colour  of  any  kind  is  only  injurious 
when  the  eye  is  too  much  attracted  to  it ;  and,  when  there 
is  so  much  quietness  of  detail  as  to  prevent  this  misfor- 
tune, the  building  will  possess  the  cheerfulness,  without 
losing  tlie  tranquillity,  and  will  seem  to  have  been  erected, 
and  to  be  inhabited,  by  a  mind  of  that  beautiful  tempera- 
ment wherein  modesty  tempers  majesty,  and  gentleness 
mingles  with  rejoicing,  which,  above  all  others,  is  most  suit- 
ed to  the  essence,  and  most  interwoven  with  the  spirit,  of  the 
natural  beauty  whose  peculiar  power  is  ir  variably  repose 
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So  miKjli  for  its  general  character.  Considered  by  prin 
ciples  of  composition,  it  will  also  be  found  beautiful.  Its 
[;revailing  lines  are  horizontal ;  and  every  artist  knows 
iliat,  where  peaks  of  any  kind  are  in  sight,  the  lines  above 
which  they  rise  ought  to  be  flat.  It  has  not  one  acute  an- 
gle in  all  its  details,  and  very  few  intersections  of  verticals 
with  horizontals ;  while  all  that  do  intersect  seem  useful 
as  supporting  th^  mass.  The  just  application  of  the 
statues  at  the  top  is  more  doubtful,  and  is  considered  re- 
prehensible by  several  high  authorities,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  inconsistent  enough  to  let  the  balustrade  pass  un- 
calumniated,  though  it  is  objectionable  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds ;  for,  if  the  statues  suggest  the  enquiry  of 
"  What  are  they  doing  there  ? "  the  balustrade  compels  its 
beholder  to  ask,  "  whom  it  keeps  from  tumbling  over  ? " 
The  truth  is,  that  the  balustrade  and  statues  derive  their 
origin  from  a  period  when  there  was  easy  access  to  the 
roof  of  either  temple  or  villa ;  (that  there  was  such  access 
is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  Ijpliigenia  Taurica,  lino 
113,  where  Orestes  speaks  of  getting  up  to  the  triglyphs 
of  a  Doric  temple  as  an  easy  matter ;)  and  when  the  flat 
roofs  were  used,  not,  perhaps,  as  an  evening  promenade, 
as  in  Palestine,  but  as  a  place  of  observation,  and  occa- 
sionally of  defence.  They  were  composed  of  large  flat 
Blabs  of  stone  (fcepafjuo^"^),  peculiarly  adapted  for  walking. 

*  In  the  large  buildings,  that  is  :  Kcpd/xos  also  signifies  earthen  tiling 
and  sometimes  earthenware  in  general,  as  in  Herodotus,  iii.  6.  It  ap 
pears  that  such  tiling  was  frequently  used  ia  smaller  edifices.      TIm 
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one  or  two  of  which,  when  taken  up,  left  an  opening  of 
easy  access  into  the  house,  as  in  Luke,  v.  19,  and  were 
perpetually  used  in  Greece  as  missile  weapons,  in  the  event 
of  a  hostile  attack  or  sedition  in  the  city,  by  parties  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  used,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  retire  to  the  roof  as  a  place  of  convenient  de- 
fence. By  such  attacks  from  the  roof  with  the  K€pd/jLo^ 
the  Thebans  were  thrown  into  confusion  in  Platsea 
{Thu(X(/d.,  ii.  4.)  So,  also,  we  find  the  roof  immediately 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  starving  of  Pausanias  in  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Brazen  House,  and  in  that  of 
the  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Corey ra  {Thucyd., 
iv.  48): — ^  Ava6dvTe<=;  he  iirl  to  riyo';  rod  olKri^aro^,  kol 
hieXovre^  ttjv  opocpyv,  edaWov  rw  Kepdjxco.  !Now,  where 
the  roof  was  thus  a  place  of  frequent  resort,  there  could 
be  no  more  useful  decoration  than  a  balustrade  ;  nor  one 
more  appropriate  or  beautiful,  than  occasional  statues  in 
attitudes  of  watchfulness,  expectation,  or  observation : 
and  even  now,  wherever  the  roof  is  flat,  we  have  an  idea 
of  convenience  and  facility  of  access,  which  still  renders 
the  balustrade  agreeable,  and  the  statue  beautiful,  if  well 
designed.  It  must  not  be  a  figure  of  perfect  peace  or  re- 
pose, far  less  should  it  be  in  violent  action  ;  but  it  should 
be  fixed  in  that  quick  startled  stillness,  which  is  the  result 


Greeks  may  have  derived  their  flat  roofs  from  Egypt,  Herodotru 
mentions  of  the  Labyrinth  of  the  Twelve  Kings,  that  opocp))  Se  iravrottt 
To^Tuu  \  oii/rj,  but  not  as  if  the  circumstance  were  in  the  least  extra- 
ordinary. 
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of  intent  observation  or  expectation,  and  which  seeina 
ready  to  start  into  motion  every  instant.  Its  height  should 
be  sh'ghtly  colossal,  as  it  is  always  to  be  seen  against  the 
sky ;  and  its  draperies  should  not  be  too  heavy,  as  the  eye 
will  always  expect  them  to  be  caught  by  the  wind.  We 
shall  enter  into  this  subject,  however,  more  fully  hereafter. 
We  only  wish  at  present  to  vindicate  from  the  charge  of 
impropriety  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Italian  villa. 
Its  white  figures,  always  marble,  remain  entirely  unsullied 
by  the  weather,  and  stand  out  with  great  majesty  against 
the  blue  air  behind  them,  taking  away  from  the  heaviness, 
without  destroying  the  simplicity,  of  the  general  form. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  by  its  form  and  details,  the  villa  of 
the  Lago  di  Como  attains  so  high  a  degree  of  elevation  of 
character,  as  not  only  brings  it  into  harmony  of  its  locitSy 
without  any  assistance  from  appearance  of  antiquity,  but 
may,  we  think,  permit  it  to  dispense  even  with  solidity  of 
material,  and  appear  in  light  summer  stucco,  instead  of 
raising  itself  in  imperishable  marble.  And  this  conclu- 
sion, which  is  merely  theoretical,  is  verified  by  fact ;  for 
we  remember  no  instance,  except  in  cases  where  poverty 
had  overpowered  pretension,  or  decay  had  turned  rejoicing 
into  silence,  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  material  was  of- 
fensive to  the  feelings ;  in  all  cases,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  Where  is  it  allowed  to  get  worn,  and  discoloured, 
and  broken,  it  induces  a  wretched  mockery  of  the  dignified 
form  which  it  preserves ;  but,  as  long  as  it  is  renewed  at 
proper  periods,  and  watched  over  by  the  eye  of  its  inhabi 
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tant^  it  is  an  excellent  and  easily  managed  medium  of 
effect. 

With  all  the  praise,  however,  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  it,  we  do  not  say  that  the  villa  of  the  Larian  Lake  :s 
I  >erf  ection ;  indeed,  we  cannot  say  so.  until  we  have  compared 
it  with  a  few  other  instances,  chieHy  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
on  whose  soil  we  delay,  as  being  the  native  country  of 
tlie  villa,  properly  so  called,  and  as  even  yet  being  almost 
the  only  spot  of  Europe  where  any  good  specimens  of  it  are 
to  be  f oimd :  for  we  do  not  understand  by  the  term  "  villa," 
a  cubic  erection,  with  one  window  on  each  side  of  a  ver- 
dant door,  and  three  in  the  second  and  uppermost  story, 
such  as  the  word  suggests  to  the  fertile  imagination  of 
ruralising  cheesemongers ;  neithejr  do  we  understand  the 
quiet  and  unpretending  country  house  of  a  respectable 
gentleman  ;  neither  do  we  understand  such  a  magnificent 
mass  of  hereditary  stone  as  generally  forms  the  autumn  re- 
treat of  an  English  noble ;  but  we  understand  the  light 
but  elaborate  summer  habitation,  raised  however  and 
wherever  it  pleases  his  fancy,  by  some  individual  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  who  can  enrich  it  with  every  attri- 
bute of  beauty;  furnish  it  with  every  appurtenance  of 
pleasure ;  and  repose  in  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  mind  trained 
to  exertion  or  authority.  Such  a  building  could  not  exist 
in  Greece,  where  every  district  a  mile  and  a  quarter  square 
was  quarrelling  with  all  its  neighbours.  It  could  exist, 
and  did  exist,  in  Italy,  where  the  Eoman  power  secured 
tranquillity,  and  the  Eoman   constitution  distributed  it«» 
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authority  among  a  great  number  of  individuals,  on  whom^ 
while  it  raised  them  to  a  position  of  great  influence,  and, 
in  its  later  times,  of  wealth,  it  did  not  bestow  the  power 
of  raising  palaces  or  private  fortresses.  The  villa  was 
their  peculiar  habitation,  their  only  resource,  and  a  most 
agreeable  one ;  because  the  nmltitudes  of  the  kingdom  be- 
ing, for  a  long  period,  confined  to  a  narrow  territory, 
though  ruling  the  world,  rendered  the  population  of  the 
city  so  dense,  as  to  drive  out  its  higher  ranks  to  the 
neighbouring  hamlets  of  Tibur  and  Tusculum.  In  other 
districts  of  Europe  the  villa  is  not  found,  because  in  very 
perfect  monarchies,  as  in  Austria,  the  power  is  thrown 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  build  themselves  pal- 
aces, not  villas;  and*- in* perfect  republics,  as  in  Switzer- 
land, the  power  is  so  split  among  the  multitude,  that  no- 
body can  build  himself  anything.  In  general,  in  king- 
doms of  great  extent,  the  country  house  becomes  the  per- 
manent and  hereditary  habitation ;  and  the  villas  are  all 
crowded  together,  and  form  gingerbread  rows  in  the  en 
virons  of  the  capital ;  and,  in  France  and  Germany,  the 
excessively  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the  middle  ages 
compelled  every  petty  bai-on  or  noble  to  defend  himself, 
and  retaliate  on  his  neighbours  as  best  he  could,  till  the 
villa  was  lost  in  the  c^iateau  and  the  fortress  ;  and  men  now 
continue  to  build  as  their  forefathers  built  (and  long  may 
they  do  so),  surrounding  the  domicile  of  pleasure  with  a 
moat  and  a  glacis,  and  guarding  its  garret  windows  with 
tui-rets  and  towers ;  while,  in  England,  the  nobles,  com 
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paratively  few,  and  of  great  power,  inhabit  palaces,  not 
villas ;  and  the  rest  of  the  population  is  chiefl}  crowded 
into  cities,  in  the  activity  of  commerce,  or  dispersed  over 
estates  in  that  of  agriculture  ;  leaving  only  one  grade  of 
gentry,  who  have  neither  the  taste  to  desire,  nor  the  power 
to  erect,  the  villa,  properly  so  called. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  on  leaving 
Italy,  where  the  crowd  of  proverty-stricken  nobility  can 
still  repose  their  pride  in  the  true  villa,  we  find  no  farther 
examples  of  it  worthy  of  consideration,  though  we  hope  to 
have  far  greater  pleasure  in  contemplating  its  substitutes, 
the  chateau  and  the  fortress.  We  must  be  excused,  there 
fore,  for  devoting  one  paper  more  to  the  state  of  villa 
architecture  in  Italy ;  after  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
apply  the  principles  we  shall  have  deduced  to  the  correc- 
tion of  some  abuses  in  the  erection  of  English  coun- 
try houses,  in  cases  where  scenery  would  demand  beauty 
of  design,  and  wealth  permit  finish  of  decoration. 


I.  The  Italian  Villa, 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  truth  in  the  aphorism,  now 
so  frequently  advanced  in  England,  that  the  adaptation  of 
shelter  to  the  corporal  comfort  of  the  human  race  is  the 
original  and  true  end  of  the  art  of  architecture,  properl}' 
io  called :  for,  were  such  the  case,  he  would  be  the  most 
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distinguished  architect  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  cement,  with  the  nature  of  stone,  and  the 
various  durability  of  wood.  That  such  knowledj^e  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfect  architect  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is 
no  more  the  end  and  purpose  of  his  application,  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is  the  object  of  the  refined 
scholar,  or  of  rhythm  of  tlie  inspired  poet.  For,  supposing 
that  we  were  for  a  moment  to  consider  that  we  built 
a  house  merely  to  be  lived  in,  and  that  the  whole  bent  of 
our  invention,  in  raising  the  edifice,  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
provision  of  comfort  for  the  life  to  be  spent  therein  ;  sup- 
posing that  we  built  it  with  the  most  perfect  dryness  and 
coolness  of  cellar,  the  most  luxurious  appurtenances  of 
pantry  ;  that  we  build  our  walls  with  the  most  compacted 
strength  of  material,  the  most  studied  economy  of  space ; 
that  we  leave  not  a  chink  in  the  floor  for  a  breath  of  wind 
to  pass  through,  not  a  hinge  in  the  door,  which,  by  any 
possible  exertion  of  its  irritable  muscles,  could  creak;  that 
we  elevate  our  chambers  into  exquisite  coolness,  furnish 
them  with  every  ministry  to  luxury  of  rest,  and  finish  them 
with  every  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  general  health, 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  present  inconvenience ;  to  do 
all  this,  we  must  be  possessed  of  great  knowledge  and 
various  skill ;  let  this  knowledge  and  skill  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  energy,  and  what  have  they  done  ?  Exactly 
as  much  as  brute  animals  can  do,  by  mere  instinct ;  noth- 
ing more  than  bees  and  beavers,  moles  and  magpies,  ants 
and   earwigs,  do  every   day  of    their  lives,  without  the 
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slightest  effort  of  reason ;  we  have  made  ourselves  superior 
as  architects  to  the  most  degraded  animation  of  the  uni- 
verse, only  insomuch  as  we  have  lavished  the  highest 
efforts  of  intellect,  to  do  what  they  have  done  with  the 
most  limited  sensations  that  can  constitute  life.  The  mere 
preparation  of  convenience,  therefore,  is  not  architecture 
In  which  man  can  take  pride,  or  ought  to  take  delight ; 
but  the  high  and  ennobling  art  of  architecture  is,  that  of 
giving  to  buildings,  whose  parts  are  determined  by  neces- 
Bity,  such  forms  and  colours  as  shall  delight  the  mind,  by 
preparing  it  for  the  operations  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected 
in  the  building  :  and  thus,  as  it  is  altogether  to  the  mind 
that  the  work  of  the  architect  is  addressed,  it  is  not  as  a 
part  of  his  art,  but  as  a  limitation  of  its  extent,  that  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  minor  principles  of  the  econo- 
my of  domestic  erections.  For  this  reason,  though  wo 
shall  notice  every  class  of  edifice,  it  does  not  come  within 
our  proposed  plan,  to  enter  into  any  detailed  consideration 
of  the  inferior  buildings  of  each  class,  which  afford  no 
scope  for  the  play  of  the  imagination  by  their  nature  or 
size ;  but  we  shall  generally  select  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  examples,  as  those  in  which  alone  the  architect 
has  tlie  power  of  fulfilling  the  high  purposes  of  his  art. 
In  the  villa,  however,  some  exception  must  be  made,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  useful,  and,  perhaps,  interesting,  to 
arrive  at  some  fixed  conclusions  respecting  the  modern 
buildings,  improperly  called  villas,  raised  by  moderate 
wealth,  and  of  limited  size,  in  which  the  architect  is  com 
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polled  to  produce  his  effect  without  extent  or  decoration 
The  principles  which  we  have  hitherto  arrived  at,  deduced 
as  they  are  from  edifices  of  the  noblest  character,  will  be 
but  of  little  use  to  a  country  gentleman,  about  to  insinuate 
iiimself  and  his  habitation  into  a  quiet  corner  of  our  lovely 
country  ;  and,  therefore  we  must  glance  at  the  more  hum- 
ble homes  of  the  Italian,  preparatory  to  the  consideration 
of  what  will  best  suit  our  own  less  elevated  scenery. 

First,  then,  we  lose  the  terraced  approach,  or,  at  least, 
its  size  and  splendour,  as  these  require  great  wealth  to 
erect  them,  and  perpetual  expense  to  preserve  them.  For 
the  chain  of  terraces  we  find  substituted  a  simple  garden, 
somewhat  formally  laid  out;  but  redeemed  from  the 
charge  of  meanness  by  the  nobility  and  size  attained  by 
most  of  its  trees ;  the  line  of  immese  cypresses  which  gene- 
rally surrounds  it  in  part,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
tation of  its  flowering  shrubs.  It  has  frequently  a  large 
entrance  gate,  well  designed,  but  carelessly  executed ; 
sometimes  singularly  adorned  with  fi-agments  of  exquisite 
ancient  sculpture,  regularly  introduced,  which  the  spec 
tator  partly  laments,  as  preserved  in  a  mode  so  incongruous 
with  their  ancient  meaning,  and  partly  rejoices  over,  as 
preserved  at  all.  The  grottoes  of  the  superior  garden  are 
here  replaced  by  light  ranges  of  arched  summer-houses,  do 
signed  in  stucco,  and  occasionally  adorned  in  theii  interior 
with  fresco  paintings  of  considerable  brightness  %nd  beauty. 

All  this,  however,  has  very  little  effect  in  introducing 
the  eye  to  the  villa  itself,  owing  to  the  general  want  of 
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inequality  of  level  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  main  build- 
ing becomes  an  independent  feature,  instead  of  forming 
tlie  apex  of  a  mass  of  various  architecture.  Consequently, 
the  weight  of  form  which  in  the  former  case  it  might, 
and  ever,  ought  to,  possess,  would  here  be  cumbrous,  ugly, 
and  improper;  and  accordingly,  we  find  it  got  rid  of. 
This  is  done,  first  by  the  addition  of  the  square  tower,  a 
feature  which  is  not  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  sym 
iiietry  of  buildings  of  high  architectural  pretensions;  but 
is  immediately  introduced,  whenever  less  richness  of 
detail,  or  variety  of  approach,  demands  or  admits  of 
irregularity  of  form.  It  is  a  constant  and  most  important 
feature  in  Italian  landscape:  sometimes  high  and  appa- 
rently detached,  as  when  it  belongs  to  sacred  edifices ; 
sometimes  low  and  strong,  united  with  the  mass  of  the 
fortress,  or  varying  the  form  of  the  villa.  It  is  always 
simple  in  its  design,  flat-roofed,  its  corners  being  turned 
by  very  slightly  projecting  pilasters,  which  are  carried  up 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower,  whatever  it  may  be,  with- 
out any  regard  to  proportion,  terminating  in  two  arches 
on  each  side,  in  the  villa  most  frequently  filled  up,  though 
their  curve  is  still  distinguished  by  darker  tint  and  slight 
relief.  Two  black  holes  on  each  side,  near  the  top,  are 
very  often  the  only  entrances  by  which  light  or  sun  can 
penetrate.  These  are  seldom  actually  large,  always  pro 
portionably  small,  and  destitute  of  ornament  or  relief. 
The  forms  of  the  villas  to  which  these  towers  are  attached 
are  straggling,  and  varied  by  many  crossing  masses;  but 


a 
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the  great  principle  of  simplicity  is  always  kept  in  view 
everything  is  square  and  terminated  by  parallel  lines ;  no 
tall  chimneys,  no  conical  roofs,  no  fantastic  ornaments  are 
ever  admitted :  the  arch  alone  is  allowed  to  relieve  the 
stiffness  of  the  general  effect.  This  is  introduced  fre- 
quently, hut  not  in  the  windows,  which  are  either  squares 
or  double  squares,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  set 
deeply  into  the  walls,  and  only  adorned  with  broad  iiat 

borders,  as  in  Fi^.  32.     Where  more  lio^ht  is 
Fig.  32.  ,     '  *=  ^ 

required  they  are  set  moderately  close,  and 

protected  by  an  outer  line  of  arches,  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  noonday  sun  from  enter- 
ing the  rooms.  These  lines  of  arches  cast 
soft  shadows  along  the  bright  fronts,  and 
are  otherwise  of  great  value.  Their  effect  is  pretty  well 
seen  in  Fig.  33 ;  a  piece  which,  while  it  has  no  distin- 
guished beauty,  is  yet  pleasing  by  its  entire  simplicity; 
and  peculiarly  so,  when  we  know  that  simplicity  to  have 
been  chosen  (some  say,  built)  for  its  last  and  lonely  habit- 
ation, by  a  mind  of  softest  passion  as  of  purest  thought ; 
and  to  have  sheltered  its  silent  old  aore  amon^:  the  blue 
and  quiet  hills,  till  it  passed  away  like  a  deep  lost  melody 
from  the  earth,  leaving  a  light  of  peace  about  tlie  g)'ey 
tomb  at  which  the  steps  of  those  who  pass  by  always 
falter,  and  around  this  deserted  and  decaying,  and  caim 
habitation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  departed ;  Petrarch's,  at 
Arqua.  A  more  familiar  instance  of  the  application  of 
these  arches  is  the  villa  of  Mecsenas  at  Tivoli,  thougii  i1 


Fig.  ai. 
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Is  improperly  styled  a  villa,  being  pretty  well  known  tc 
have  been  nothing  but  stables. 

The  buttress  is  the  only  remaining  point  worthy  cf 
notice.  It  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
villas  of  the  south,  being  always  broad  and  tall,  and  occa- 
sionally so  frequent  as  to  give  the  building,  viewed  later- 
ally, a  pyramidal  and  cumbrous  effect.  The  most  usual 
form  is  that  of  a  simple  sloped  mass,  terminating  in  the 
wall,  without  the  slightest  finishing,  and  rising  at  an  angle 
of  about  84°.  Sometimes  it  is  perpendicular,  sloped  at 
the  toY)  into  the  wall ;  but  it  never  has  steps  of  increasing 
projection  as  it  goes  down.  By  observing  the  occurrence 
of  these  buttresses,  an  architect,  who  knew  nothing  of 
geolog3^,  might  accurately  determine  the  points  of  most 
energetic  volcanic  action  in  Italy ;  for  their  use  is  to  pro- 
tect the  building  from  the  injuries  of  earthquakes,  the 
Italian  having  far  too  much  good  taste  to  use  them,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Thus,  they  are  never  found 
in  ISTorth  Italy,  even  in  the  fortresses.  They  begin  to 
occur  among  the  Apennines,  south  of  Florence ;  they  be- 
come more  and  more  frequent  and  massy  towards  Rome ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ]N"aples  they  are  huge  and  nmlti- 
tudinous,  even  the  walls  themselves  being  sometimes 
sloped ;  and  the  same  state  of  things  continues  as  we  gc 
Bouth,  on  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Now,  these 
buttresses  present  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
itriking  instances  of  the  beanty  of  adaptation  of  style  to 
ocality  and  peculiarity  of  circumstance,  that  can  be  met 
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with  in  the  whole  range  of  architectural  investigation. 
Taken  in  the  a'^stract,  thej  are  utterly  detestable,  formal, 
clumsy,  and  apparently  unnecessary.  Their  builder  thinks 
so  himself :  he  hates  them  as  things  to  be  looked  at,  though 
he  erects  them  as  things  to  be  depended  upon.  He  has 
no  idea  that  there  is  any  propriety  in  their  presence, 
tliough  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  necessity;  and,  therefore,  he  builds  them.  Where? 
On  rocks  whose  sides  are  one  mass  of  buttresses,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form ;  on  rocks  which  are  cut  and  cloven 
by  basalt  and  lava  dykes  of  every  size,  and  which,  being 
themselves  secondary,  wear  away  gradually  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  leaving  the  intersecting  dikes  standing 
out  in  solid  and  vertical  walls,  from  the  faces  of  their 
precipices.  The  eye  passes  over  heaps  of  scoriae  and 
sloping  banks  of  ashes,  over  the  huge  ruins  of  more 
ancient  masses,  till  it  trembles  for  the  fate  of  the  crags 
still  standing  round ;  but  it  finds  them  ribbed  with  basalt 
like  bones,  buttresses  with  a  thousand  lava  walls,  propped 
upon  pedestals  and  pyramids  of  iron,  which  the  pant  and 
the  pulse  of  the  earthquake  itself  can  scarcely  move,  for 
they  are  its  own  work ;  it  climbs  up  to  their  summits,  and 
there  it  finds  the  work  of  man  ;  but  it  is  no  puny  domicile, 
no  eggshell  imagination,  it  is.  in  a  continuation  of  the 
mountain  itself,  inclined  at  the  same  slope,  ribbed  in  the 
same  maimer,  protected  by  the  same  means  against  the 
same  danger;  not,  indeed,  filling  the  eye  with  delight, 
but,  wliich  is  of  more  importance,  freeing  it  from  fear 
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and  beautifully  corresponding  with  the  prevalent  lines 
around  it,  which  a  less  massive  form  would  have  rendered^ 
in  some  cases,  particularly  about  Etna,  even  ghastly. 
Even  in  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  views  from  Capo  di 
Monte,  and  the  heights  to  the  east  of  l^aples,  the  spectator 
looks  over  a  series  of  volcanic  eminences,  generally, 
indeed,  covered  with  rich  verdure,  but  starting  out  here 
and  there  in  gray  and  worn  walls,  fixed  at  a  regular  slope, 
and  breaking  away  into  masses  more  and  more  rugged 
towards  Vesuvius,  till  the  eye  gets  thoroughly  habituated 
to  their  fortress-like  outlines.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  broken  country,  and,  on  the  summits  of  these  volcanic 
cones,  rise  innumerable  villas ;  but  they  do  not  offend  us, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  by  their  attestation  of  cheer- 
fulness of  life  amidst  the  wrecks  left  by  destructive 
operation,  nor  hurt  the  eye  by  non-assimilation  with  the 
immediate  features  of  the  landscape :  but  they  seem  to 
rise  prepared  and  adapted  for  resistance  to,  and  endurance 
of,  the  circumstances  of  their  position;  to  be  inhabited 
by  beings  of  energy  and  force  sufiicient  to  decree  and  to 
carry  on  a  steady  struggle  with  opposing  elements,  and  of 
taste  and  feeling  sufficient  to  proportion  the  form  of  the 
walls  of  even  to  the  clefts  in  the  flanks  of  the  volcano, 
and  to  prevent  the  exultation  and  the  lightness  of  tran- 
sitory life  from  startling,  like  a  mockery,  the  eternal 
remains  of  disguised  desolation. 

We  have  always  considered  these  circumstances  as  most 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  perfect  dependence  of  architec 
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ture  on  its  situation,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
judging  of  the  beauty  of  any  building  in  the  abstract; 
and  we  would  also  lay  much  stress  upon  them,  as  showing 
with  what  boldness  the  designer  may  introduce  into  his 
building,  undisguised,  such  parts  as  local  circumstances 
render  desirable ;  for  there  will  invariably  be  something 
in  thr  nature  of  that  w^hich  causes  their  necessity,  which 
will  endow  them  with  beauty. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Italian 
villa,  modifications  of  which,  of  course  more  or  less  dig- 
nified in  size,  material,  or  decoration,  in  proportion  to 
the  power  and  possessions  of  their  proprietor,  may  be 
considered  as  composing  every  building  of  that  class  in 
Italy.  A  few  remarks  on  their  general  effect  will  enable 
us  to  conclude  the  subject. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  the  horizontal 

lines  and  simple  forms  which,  as  we  have  observed,  still 

prevail  among  the  Ausonian  villas,  used  with  the  greatest 

dexterity,  and  the  noblest  effect,  in  the  compositions  of 

Claude,   Salvator,   and    Poussin ;    and   so   habituated   to 

consider  those   compositions   as  perfect    models   of    the 

beautiful,  as  well  as  the  pure  in  taste ;  that  it  is  difficult 

to  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  in  the  contemplation  of 

the    sources  from   which   those   masters    received    their 

education,  their  feeling,  and  their  subjects.     We  wo'ild 

hope,  however,  and  we  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  in 

this  case  principle  assists  and  encourages  prejudice.     First, 

referring  only  to   the  gratification   afforded  to  the   eye 
6* 
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which  we  know  to  depend  upon  iixed  mathematical 
principles,  though  those  principles  are  not  always  de- 
veloped, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  country  is  always  most 
beautiful  when  it  is  made  up  of  curves,  and  that  one  of 
the  chief  characters  of  Ausonian  landscape  is,  the  per- 
fection of  its  curvatures,  induced  by  the  gradual  undula- 
tion of  promontories  into  the  plains.  In  suiting  archi- 
tecture to  such  a  country,  that  building  which  least  inter- 
rupts the  curve  on  which  it  is  placed  will  be  felt  to  bo 
Fig.  34.  most  delightful  to  the  eye, 

^^^^..-^''^'^   Let  us  take  then  the  sim 

''^j v'-;::''''^    '.  pie  form  ahod,  interrupt - 

/»  ing  the  curve  g  e.     IN'ow, 

/t  the  eye  will  always  con- 

tinue the  principal  lines  of  such  an  object  for  itself,  until 
they  cut  the  main  curve ;  that  is,  it  will  carry  on  a  5  to  e, 
and  the  total  effect  of  the  interruption  will  be  that  of  the 
form  c  (1  e.  Had  the  line  h  d  been  nearer  a  (?,  the  effect 
would  have  been  just  the  same.  Now,  every  curve  may 
be  considered  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  asm  n  is  made  up  of  o  p, 
p  q,  &c.  (Fig.  34),  whose  ratio  to  each  other  varies  with  the 
direction  of  the  curve.  Then,  if  the  right  lines  which 
form  the  curve  at  g  (Fig.  35)  be 
increased,  we  have  the  figure  c  d 
e,  that  is,  the  apparent  inter- 
ruption of  the  curve  is  an  in 
creased  part  of   the  cur^e  itself- 
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To  the  mathematical  reader  we  can  explain  our  meaning 
more  clearly,  by  pointing  out  that,  taking  c  for  onr  origin, 
we  have  a  c^a  d,  f  or  the  co-ordinates  of  <?,  and  that,  there 
fore,  their  ratio  is  the  equation  to  the  curve.  Whence  it 
appears,  that,  when  any  curve  is  broken  in  upon  by  a 
building  composed  of  simple  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  the  eye  is  furnished,  by  the  interruption,  with  the 
equation  to  that  part  of  the  curve  which  is  interrupted. 
If,  instead  of  square  forms  we  take  obliquity,  as  /*  s  ^  (Fig. 
Fig.  36.  36),  we  have  one  line,  s  t,  an  absolute 

^  ^ "  break,  and  the  other,  r  s,  in  false  pro- 

//^  portion.     If  we  take  another  carve,  we 

^  have  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  only 

two  of  which  are  where  they  ought  to  be.  And  this  is 
the  true  reason  for  the  constant  introdufition  of  features 
which  appear  to  be  somewhat  formal,  into  the  most 
perfect  imaginations  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  true 
cause  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  groups  formed  by 
Italian  villages  in  general. 

Thus  much  for  the  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Of  cor 
respondence  with  national  character,  we  have  shown  that 
we  must  not  be  disappointed,  if  we  find  little  in  the  villa. 
The  unfrequency  of  windows  in  the  body  of  the  building 
h  partly  attributed  to  the  climate  ;  but  the  total  exclusion 
of  light  from  some  parts,  as  the  base  of  the  centra] 
tower,  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  ancient  system  of 
[talian  life,  when  every  man's  home  had  its  dark,  secret 
places,  the  abodes  of  his  worst  passions;  whose  shadows 
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were  alone  intrusted  with  the  motion  of  his  thoughts; 
whose  walls  became  the  whited  sepulchres  of  crime : 
whose  echoes  were  never  stirred  except  by  such  words  as 
the}-  dared  not  repeat ;  '^  from  which  the  rod  of  power,  or 
the  dagger  of  passion,  came  forth  invisible;  before  whose 
stillness  princes  grew  pale,  as  their  fates  were  prophesied 
or  fulfilled  by  the  horoscope  or  the  hemlock  ;  and  nations, 
as  the  whisper  of  anarchy  or  of  heresy  was  avenged  by 
the  opening  of  the  low  doors,  through  which  those  who 
entered  returned  not. 

The  mind  of  the  Italian,  sweet  and  smiling  in  its 
operations,  deep  and  silent  in  its  emotions,  was  thus,  in 
some  degree,  typified  by  those  abodes  into  which  he  was 
wont  to  retire  from  the  tumult  and  wrath  of  life,  to 
cherish  or  to  gratify  the  passions  which  its  struggles  had 
exited ;  abodes  which  now  gleam  brightly  and  purely 
among  the  azure  mountains,  and  by  the  sapphire  sea,  but 
whose  stones  are  dropped  with  blood ;  w^hose  vaalts  are 
black  with  the  memory  of  guilt  and  grief  unpunished  and 
unavenged,  and  by  whose  walls  the  traveller  hastens  fear- 
fully, when  the  sun  has  set,  lest  he  should  hear,  awakening 
again  through  the  horror  of  their  chambers,  the  faint  wail 
of  the  children  of  Ugolino,  the  ominous  alarm  of  Bonatti', 
or  the  long  low  cry  of  her  who  perished  at  Coll- Alto. 

Oxfoi'd,  Jvly,  1838. 


*  Shelley  has  caught  the  feeling  finely  : — '*  The  house  is  penetrated 
to  its  comers  by  the  peeping  insolence  of  the  day.  When  the  tim« 
comes  the  crickets  shall  not  see  me.*' —  CtncL 
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II.  The  Lowland  Villa. — England. 

Although,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  our  cliiel 
object  in  these  papers  is,  to  discover  the  connexion  exist- 
ing between  national  architecture  and  character,  and, 
therefore,  is  one  leading  us  rather  to  the  investigation  of 
what  is,  than  of  what  ought  to  be,  we  yet  consider  that  the 
subject  would  be  imperfectly  treated,  if  we  did  not,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  each  particular  rank  of 
building,  endeavor  to  apply  such  principles  as  may  have 
been  demonstrated  to  the  architecture  of  our  country,  and 
to  discover  the  heau  ideal  of  English  character,  which 
should  be  preserved  through  all  the  decorations  which  the 
builder  may  desire,  and  through  every  variety  which  fancy 
may  suggest.  There  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  uni- 
versal heau  ideal  in  architecture,  and  the  arrival  at  all 
local  models  of  beauty  would  be  the  task  of  ages  ;  but  we 
can  always,  in  some  degree,  determine  those  of  our  own 
lovely  country.  We  cannot,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
pass  from  the  contemplation  of  the  villa  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent climate,  to  the  investigation  of  what  is  beautiful 
here,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  styles  now,  or 
formerly,  adopted  for  our  own  "  villas,"  if  such  they  are  to 
be  called ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a 
short  time  to  the  observance  of  the  peculiarities  of  such 
styles,  if  we  possess  them,  or,  if  not,  of  the  causes  of  theii 
absence. 

We  have  therefore  headed  this  paper,  "  The  Yilla,  Eng 
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land ;"  awakening,  without  doubt,  a  different  idea  in  th< 
mind  cf  every  one  who  reads  the  words.  Some,  accus- 
tomed to  the  appearances  of  metropolitan  villas,  will  thinls 
ot  brick  buildings,  with  infinite  appurtenances  of  bla^ 
nicked  chirane^^-pots,  and  plastered  fronts,  agreeabl} 
N'aried  with  graceful  cracks  and  undulatorj  shades  of  pink, 
brown,  and  green,  communicated  to  the  cement  by  smoky 
showers.  Others  will  imagine  large,  square,  many- win- 
dowed masses  of  white,  set  with  careful  choice  of  situa- 
tion, exactly  where  they  will  spoil  the  landscape  to  such 
a  conspicuous  degree,  as  to  compel  the  gentlemen  travel 
ling  on  the  outside  of  the  mail  to  enquire  of  the  guard, 
with  great  eagerness,  "  whose  place  that  is ;"  and  to  enable 
the  guard  to  reply,  with  great  distinctness,  that  it  belongs 

to  Squire ,  to  the  infinite  gratification  of  Squire , 

and  the  still  more  infinite  edification  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  outside  of  the  mail.  Others  will  remember  masses  of 
very  red  brick,  groined  with  stone  ;  with  columnar  porti- 
coes, about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  building,  and 
two  niches,  with  remarkable-looking  heads  and  bag-wigs 
in  tl^em,  on  each  side ;  and  two  teapots,  with  a  pocket- 
hand  kei'chief  hanging  over  each  (described  to  the  astonished 
spectators  as  "  Grecian  urns  "),  located  upon  the  roof,  just 
under  the  chimneys.  Others  will  go  back  to  the  range  of 
Elizabethan  gables ;  but  none  will  have  any  idea  of  a  fixed 
chaiacter,  stamped  on  a  class  of  national  edifices.  This  is 
very  melancholy  and  very  discouraging ;  the  more  so,  as 
it  not  without  cause.     In  the  first  place,  Britain  unites  in 
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itself  J  80  many  geological  formations,  each  giving  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  country  which  it  composes,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  district  five  miles  broad,  which  preserves  the 
same  features  of  landscape  through  its  whole  width.*  If^ 
for  example,  six  foreigners  were  to  land  severally  at  Glas 
gow,  at  Aberystwith,  at  Falmouth,  at  Brighton,  at  Yar 
mouth  and  at  Newcastle,  and  to  confine  their  investigations 
to  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of  them,  what  difPerent 
impressions  would  they  receive  of  British  landscape !  If, 
therefore,  there  be  as  many  forms  of  edifice  as  there  are 
peculiarities  of  situation,  we  can  have  no  national  style; 
and,  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  correspondence  with 
situation,  we  lose  the  only  criterion  capable  of  forming  a 
national  style. f 

*  Leng-th  is  another  thing :  we  might  divide  England  into  strips  of 
country,  running  southwest  and  northeast,  which  would  be  composed 
of  the  same  rock,  and,  therefore,  would  present  the  same  character 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  length.  Almost  all  our  great  roads  cut 
these  transversely,  and,  therefore,  seldom  remain  for  ten  miles  together 
on  the  same  beds. 

f  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the  most  perfect  schools  of  architecture  have 
arisen  in  districts  whos6  character  is  unchanging.  Looking  to  Egypt 
first,  we  find  a  climate  inducing  a  perpetual  state  of  heavy  feverish  ex- 
citement, fostered  by  great  magnificence  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
increased  by  the  general  custom  of  exposing  the  head  continually  to  the 
the  sun  (Herod.  Thalia,  xii.) ;  so  that,  as  in  a  dreaming  fever,  we  im- 
agine distorted  creatures  and  countenances  moving  and  living  in  the 
quiet  objects  of  the  chamber.  The  Egyptian  endowed  all  existence 
with  distorted  animation;  turned  dogs  into  deities,  and  leeks  into 
lightning- darters  ;  then  gradually  invested  the  blank  granite  with  sculp- 
tured mystery,  designed  in  superstition,  and  adored  in  disease;  and 
then  such  masses  of  architecture  arose  as,  in  delirium,  we  feel  crushing 
down  upon  us  with  eternal  weight,  and  see  extending  far  into   the 
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Another  cause  to  be  noticed  is,  the  peculiar  indepen 
dence  of  the  Engh'shman's  disposition ;  a  feeling  which 
prompts  him  to  suit  his  own  humour,  rather  than  fall  in 
with  the  prevailing  cast  of  social  sentiment,  or  of  natural 
beauty  and  expression  ;  and  which,  therefore,  there  being 
much  obstinate  originality  in  his  mind,  produces  strange 
varieties  of  dwelling,  frequently  rendered  still  more  pre- 
posterous by  his  love  of  display ;  a  love  universally  felt 
in  England,  and  often  absurdly  indulged.  "Wealth  is 
worshipped  in  France,  as  the  means  of  purchasing 
pleasure;  in  Italy,  as  an  instrument  of  power;  in  England, 
as  the  means  "  of  showing  off."  It  would  be  a  very  great 
sacrifice  indeed,  in  an  Englishman  of  the  average  stamp, 
to  put  his  villa  out  of  the  way,  where  nobody  would  ever 
see  it,  or  think  of  him  :  it  is  liis  ambition  to  hear  every 
one  exclaiming,  "What  a  pretty  place  !  whose  can  it  be?" 

blackness  above ;  buge  and  shapeless  colnmns  of  colossal  life  ;  immense 
and  immeasurable  avenues  of  mountain  stone.  This  was  a  perfect,  that 
is,  a  marked,  enduring,  and  decided  school  of  architecture,  induced  by 
an  unchanging  and  peculiar  character  of  climate.  Then,  in  the  purer 
air,  and  among  the  more  refined  energies  of  Greece,  architecture  rose 
into  a  more  studied  beauty,  equally  perfect  iu  its  school,  because  fos- 
tered in  a  district  not  50  miles  square,  and  in  its  dependent  isles  and 
colonies,  all  of  which  were  under  the  same  air,  and  partook  of  the  same 
features  of  landscape.  In  Rome,  it  became  less  perfect,  because  more 
imitative  than  indigenous,  and  corrupted  by  the  travelling,  and  conquer 
ing,  and  stealing  ambition  of  the  Roman ;  yet  still  a  school  of  architec- 
ture, because  the  whole  of  Italy  presented  the  same  peculiarities  of  scene. 
So  with  the  Spanish  and  Moresco  schools,  and  many  others ;  passing 
over  the  Gothic,  which,  though  we  hope  hereafter  to  show  it  to  be  nc 
exception  to  the  rule,  involves  too  many  complicated  questions  to  bi 
ttow  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  it. 
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find  he  cares  very  little  about  the  peace  which  he  has  dis- 
turbed, or  the  repose  which  he  has  interrupted ;  though 
even  while  he  thus  pushes  himself  into  the  way,  he  keepa 
an  air  of  sulky  retirement,  of  hedgehog  independence, 
about  his  house,  which  takes  away  any  idea  of  sociability 
or  good  humour,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  choice  of  situation.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
these  unfortunate  circumstances,  there  are  some  dis- 
tinctive features  in  our  English  country  houses,  which  are 
well  worth  a  little  attention.  First,  in  the  approach,  we 
have  one  component  part  of  effect,  which  may  be  called 
peculiarly  our  own,  and  which  requires  much  study  be- 
fore it  can  be  managed  well, — the  avenue.  It  is  true, 
that  we  meet  with  noble  lines  of  timber  trees  cresting 
some  of  the  larger  bastions  of  Continental  fortified  cities ; 
we  see  interminable  regiments  of  mistletoed  apple  trees 
flanking  the  carriage  road  ;  and  occasionally  we  approach 
a  turreted  chateau*  by  a  broad  way,  "  edged  with  poplar 
pale."  But,  allowing  all  this,  the  legitimate  glory  of  the 
perfect  avenue  is  ours  still,  as  will  appear  by  a  little  con- 
sideration of  the  elements  which  constitute  its  beauty. 
The  original  idea  was  given  by  the  opening  of  the  tangled 
glades  in  our  most  ancient  forests.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
circumstance,  that,  in  those  woods  whose  decay  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  the  bog  districts  of  Ireland, 

*  Or  a  city.  Any  one  who  remembers  entering  Carlsrulie  from  thfl 
nortli,  by  the  two  miles  of  poplar  avenue,  remembers  entering  the  mmi 
Boulless  of  all  cities,  by  the  most  lifeless  of  all  entrances. 
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the  trees  have,  in  general,  been  planted  in  synirnelncal 
rows,  at  distances  of  about  twenty  feet  apart.  If  the 
arrangement  of  our  later  woods  be  not  quite  so  formal, 
they,  at  least,  present  frequent  openings,  carpeted  with 
green  sward,  and  edged  with  various  foliage,  which  the 
architect  (for  so  may  the  designer  of  the  avenue  be 
entitled)  should  do  little  more  than  reduce  to  symmetry 
and  place  in  position,  preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
manner  and  the  proportions  of  nature.  The  avenue,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  too  long.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  sublimity  in  a  monotonous  length  of 
line,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  carried  to  an  extent  generally 
impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long  walk  at  Windsor. 
From  three  to  four  hundred  yards  is  a  length  which  will 
display  the  elevation  well,  and  will  not  become  tiresome 
from  continued  monotony.  The  kind  of  tree  must,  of 
course,  be  regulated  by  circumstances;  but  the  foliage 
must  be  unequally  disposed,  so  as  to  let  in  passages  of 
light  across  the  path,  and  cause  the  motion  of  any  object 
along  it  to  change,  like  an  undulating  melody,  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  It  should  meet  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cause 
tw\light,  but  not  obscurity,  and  the  idea  of  a  vaulted  roof, 
w  ithout  rigidity.  The  ground  should  be  green,  so  that 
the  sun-light  may  tell  with  force  wherever  it  stiikes. 
Now,  this  kind  of  rich  and  shadowy  vista  is  found  in  its 
perfection  only  in  England:  it  is  an  attribute  of  green 
country ;  it  is  associated  with  all  our  memories  of  forest 
freedom,  of  our  wood  rangers,  and  yeomen  with  the 
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'*aou Diets  ot  the  Lincoln  green ; "  with  our  pride  of  ancient 
archers,  whose  art  was  fostered  in  such  long  and  breezelesa 
glades ;  with  our  thoughts  of  the  merry  chases  of  our 
kinglj  companies,  when  the  dewy  antlers  sparkled  down 
the  intertwined  paths  of  the  windless  woods,  at  the  morn- 
ing echo  of  the  hunter's  horn ;  with  all,  in  fact,  that  once 
contributed  to  give  our  land  its  ancient  name  of  "  merry  " 
England ;  a  name  which,  in  this  age  of  steam  and  iron,  it 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  first  feature  we  would  direct  attention 
to,  as  characteristic,  in  the  English  villa :  and  be  it  re- 
membered, that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  immense  lines 
of  foliage  which  guide  the  eye  to  some  of  our  English 
palaces,  for  those  are  rather  the  adjuncts  of  the  park  than 
the  approach  to  the  building ;  but  of  the  more  laconic 
avenue,  with  the  two  crested  columns  and  the  iron  gate  at 
its  entrance,  leading  the  eye,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  to  the  gables  of  its  grey  mansion.  A  good 
instance  of  this  approach  may  be  found  at  Petersham,  by 
following  the  right  side  of  the  Thames  for  about  half  a 
mile  from  Richmond  Hill ;  though  the  house,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  approached  by  a  noble  avenue,  is  much  to  be 
reprehended,  as  a  bad  mixture  of  imitation  of  the  Italian 
with  corrupt  Elizabethan ;  though  it  is  somewhat  in 
t<Tuctive,  as  showing  the  ridiculous  effect  of  statues  out 
of  doors  in  a  climate  like  ours. 

And  now  that  we  have  pointed  out  the  kind  of  approach 
most  peculiarly  English,  that  approach  will  guide  us  to 
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the  only  style  of  villa  architecture  which  can  be  called 
English, — the  Elizabethan,  and  its  varieties ;  a  style  fan- 
tastic in  its  details,  and  capable  of  being  subjected  tu  no 
rule,  but,  as  we  think,  well  adapted  for  the  scenery  in 
which  it  arose.  We  allude  not  only  to  the  pure  Eliza- 
bethan, but  even  to  the  strange  mixtures  of  classical  orna- 
ments with  Gothic  forms,  which  we  find  prevailing  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  most  simple  form,  we  have  a 
building  extending  around  three  sides  of  a  court,  and,  in 
the  larger  halls,  round  several  interior  courts,  terminating 
in  sharply  gabled  fronts,  with  broad  oriels  divided  into 
very  narrow  lights  by  channeled  mullions,  without  decora- 
tion of  any  kind  ;  the  roof  relieved  by  projecting  dormer 
windows,  whose  lights  are  generally  divided  into  three, 
terminating  in  very  flat  arches  without  cusps,  the  interme- 
diate edge  of  the  roof  being  battlemented.  Then  we  find 
wreaths  of  ornament  introduced  at  the  base  of  the/)riels  ;* 
ranges  of  short  colunms,  the  base  of  one  upon  the  capital 
of  another,  running  up  beside  them  ;  the  bases  being  very 
tall,  sometimes  decorated  with  knots  of  flower-work ;  the 
columns  usually  fluted,  wreathed,  in  richer  examples,  with 
ornament.  The  entrance  is  frequently  formed  by  double 
ranges  of  these  short  columns,  with  intermediate  niches, 
with  shell  canopies,  and  rich  crests  above.f     This  portico 

*  As  in  a  beautiful  example  in  Brasen-nose  College,  Oxford. 

f  Thie  portico  of  the  schools,  and  the  inner  courts,  of  Merton  and  St 
John's  Colleges,  Oxford  ;  an  old  house  at  Charlton,  Kent ;  and  Burleigh 
House,  will  probably  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  architect,'  as  good  exam 
plea  of  the  varieties  of  this  mixed  style. 
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IB  carried  up  to  some  height  above  the  roof,  which  is 
charged  with  an  infinite  variety  of  decorated  chimneys. 
Now,  all  this  is  utterly  barbarous  as  architecture ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chimneys,  it  is  not  false  in  taste  ;  for  it 
was  originally  intended  for  retired  and  quiet  habitations  m 
our  forest  country,  not  for  conspicuous  palaces  in  the  streets 
of  the  city ;  and  we  have  shown,  in  speaking  of  green  coun- 
try, that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  fantastic  details ;  that  it  ia 
prepared,  by  the  mingled  lights  of  the  natural  scenery,  foi 
rich  and  entangled  ornament,  and  would  not  only  endure, 
but  demand,  irregularity  of  system  in  the  architecture  of 
man,  to  correspond  with  the  infinite  variety  of  form  in  the 
wood  architecture  of  nature.  Few  surprises  can  be  im- 
agined more  delightful  than  the  breaking  out  of  one  of 
these  rich  gables,  with  its  decorated  entrance,  among  the 
dark  trunks  and  twinkling  leaves  of  forest  scenery.  Such 
an  effect  is  rudely  given  in  Fig.  37.  We  would  direct  the 
attention  chiefly  to  the  following  points  in  the  building  : — 
First,  it  is  a  humorist,  an  odd,  twisted,  independent  be- 
ing, with  a  great  deal  of  mixed,  obstinate,  and  occasionally 
absurd,  originality.  It  has  one  or  two  graceful  lines  about 
it,  and  several  harsh  and  cutting  ones :  it  is  a  whole,  which 
would  allow  of  no  unison  with  any  other  architecture ;  it  is 
gjithered  in  itself,  and  would  look  very  ugly  indeed,  if 
pieces  in  a  purer  style  of  building  were  added.  All  this 
corresponds  with  points  of  English  character,  with  its  hu- 
nours,  its  independency,  and  its  horror  of  being  put  out 
i>f  its  own  way.     Again,  it  is  a  thoroughly  domestic  build 
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Fig.  87 


ing,  homely  aad  cottage-like  in  its  prevailing  forms, 
awakening  no  elevated  ideas,  assuming  no  nobility  of  form. 
It  has  none  of  the  pride,  or  tlie  grace  of  beauty,  none  of 
the  dignity  of  delight,  which  we  found  in  the  villa  of 
Italy  ;  but  it  is  a  habitation  of  every-day  life,  a  protection 
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from  momentary  inconvenience,  covered  with  stiff  efFortf 
at  decoration,  and  exactly  typical  of  the  mind  of  its  inhabi- 
tant :  not  noble  in  its  taste,  not  hanghty  in  its  recreation, 
in't  pure  in  its  perception  of  beauty  ;  but  domestic  in  its 
pleasures,  fond  of  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of  imagina- 
tion, yet  sparkling  occasionally  with  odd  wit  and  grotesque 
association.  The  Italian  obtains  his  beauty,  as  his  recrea- 
tion, with  quietness,  with  few  and  noble  lines,  with  great 
seriousness  and  depth  of  thought,  with  very  rare  interrup- 
tions to  the  simple  train  of  feeling.  But  the  Englishman's 
villa  is  full  of  effort :  it  is  a  business  with  him  to  be  play- 
ful, an  infinite  labour  to  be  ornamental :  he  forces  his 
amusement  with  fits  of  contrasted  thought,  with  mingling 
of  minor  touches  of  humour,  with  a  good  deal  of  sulkiness, 
but  with  no  melancholy  ;  and,  therefore,  owing  to  this  last 
adjunct,  the  building,  in  its  original  state,  cannot  be  called 
beautiful,  and  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  effect  of  its 
present  antiquity,  evidence  of  which  is,  as  was  before 
proved,  generally  objectionable  in  a  building  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  is  only  agreeable  here,  because  united  with 
the  memory  of  departed  pride. 

Again,  it  is  a  life-like  building,  sparkling  in  its  case- 
ments, brisk  in  its  air,  letting  much  light  in  at  the  walls 
and  roof,  low  and  comfortable-looking  in  its  door.  The 
Italian's  dwelling  is  much  walled  in,  letting  out  no  secrets 
from  the  inside,  dreary  and  drowsy  in  its  effect.  Just 
such  is  the  difference  between  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants; 
tlie  one  passing  away  in  deep  and  dark  reverie,  the  other 
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quick  and  business-like,  enjoyii  g  its  everyday  occupatione 
and  active  in  its  ordinary  engagements. 

Again,  it  is  aregularly  planned,  mechanical,  well-dif 
ciplined  building ;  each  of  its  parts  answering  to  its  oppo- 
site, each  of  its  ornaments  matched  with  similarit}^  Tlie 
Italian  (where  it  has  no  high  pretence  to  architectural 
beauty)  is  a  rambling  and  irregular  edifice,  varied  with 
uncorresponding  masses :  and  the  mind  of  the  Italian  we 
find  similarly  irregular,  a  thing  of  various  and  ungovern- 
able impulse,  without  fixed  principle  of  action  ;  the  Eng- 
lishman's, regular  and  uniform  in  its  emotions,  steady  in 
its  habits,  and  firm  even  in  its  most  trivial  determinations. 

Lastly,  the  size  of  the  whole  is  diminutive,  compared 
with  the  villas  of  the  south,  in  which  the  effect  was  always 
large  and  general.  Here  the  eye  is  drawn  into  the  investi  - 
gation  of  particular  points,  and  miniature  details ;  just  as,  in 
comparing  the  English  and  Continental  cottages,  we  round 
the  one  characterised  by  a  minute  finish,  and  the  other  by 
a  massive  effect,  exactly  correspondent  with  the  scale  of 
the  features  and  scenery  of  their  respective  localities. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  these  several 
points,  that,  in  our  antiquated  style  of  villa  architecture, 
some  national  feeling  may  be  discovered ;  but  in  any 
buildings  now  raised  there  is  nO  character  wliatever :  all  ia 
ridiculous  imitation,  and  despicable  affectation ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  now,  when  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  directed  to  architecture  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  more  efforts  are  not  made  it  turn  that  attention 
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from  mimicking  Swiss  chdZets^  to  erecting  English  houses. 
We  need  not  devote  more  time  to  the  investigation  of 
purely  domestic  English  architecture,  though  we  hope  to 
derive  much  instruction  and  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  buildings  partly  adapted  for  defence,  and  partly 
for  residence.  The  introduction  of  the  means  of  defence 
is,  however,  a  distinction  which  we  do  not  wish  at  present 
to  pass  over ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  next  paper,  we  hope  to 
conclude  the  subject  of  the  villa,  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
style  now  best  adapted  for  English  scenery. 


III.     The  English  Villa. — PHnciples  of  Corryposition. 

It  has  lately  become  a,  custom,  among  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  refined  of  metropolitan  shopkeepers,  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  propriety  in  architectural  decoration,  by  en- 
sconcing their  shelves,  counters,  and  clerks  in  classical  ed- 
ifices, agreeably  ornamented  with  ingenious  devices,  typi- 
cal of  the  class  of  articles  to  which  the  tradesman  particu- 
larly desires  to  direct  the  public  attention.  *  We  find  our 
grocers  enshrined  in  temples  whose  columns  are  of  canis- 
ters, and  whose  pinnacles  are  of  sugarloaves.  Our  shoe- 
makers shape  their  soles  under  Gothic  portals,  with  pen- 
dants of  shoes,  and  canopies  of  Wellingtons;  and  our 
< cheesemongers  will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  follow  the  excellent 

example,  by  raising  shcps  the  varied  diameters,  of  whose 
7 
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jointed  coliiiniis,  in  their  address  to  the  eye,  shall  awaket 
memories  of  StafFa,  P?estiim,  and  Palmyra;  and,  ii  their 
address  to  the  tongue,  shall  aronse  exquisite  associations  of 
remembered  flavour,  Dutch,  Stilton,  and  Strachino.  Now, 
this  fit  of  taste  on  the  part  of  our  tradesmen  is  only  a 
coarse  form  of  a  disposition  inherent  in  the  human  mind. 
Those  objects  to  which  the  eye  has  been  most  frequently 
accTistomed,  and  among  which  the  intellect  has  formed  its 
habits  of  action,  and  the  soul  its  modes  of  emotion,  be- 
come agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  from  their  correspondence 
with  their  prevailing  cast,  especially  when  the  business  of 
life  has  had  any  relation  to  those  objects;  for  it  is  in  the 
habitual  and  necessary  occupation  that  the  most  painless 
hours  of  existence  are  passed  :  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
that  occupation,  the  memories  belonging  to  it  will  always  be 
agreeable,  and,  therefore,  the  objects  awakening  such 
memories  will  invariably  be  found  beautiful,  whatever 
their  character  or  form.  It  is  thus  that  taste  is  the  chilc 
and  the  slave  of  memory ;  and  beauty  is  tested,  not  by 
any  fixed  standard,  but  by  the  chances  of  association ;  so 
that  in  every  domestic  building  evidence  will  be  found  of 
the  kind  of  life  through  which  its  owner  has  passed,  in 
the  operation  of  the  habits  of  mind  which  that  life  lias 
induced.  From  the  superannuated  coxswain,  who  plants 
his  old  ship's  figure-head  in  his  six  square  feet  of  fi^ont 
garden  at  Bermondsey,  to  the  retired  noble,  the  proud 
portal  of  whose  mansion  is  surmounted  by  the  broad 
shield  and  the  crested  gryphon,  we  are  all  guided,  in  ouj 
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purest  conceptions,  our  most  ideal  pursuit,  of  the  beauti 
ful,  by  remembrances  of  active  occupation,  and  by  prin- 
ciples derived  from  industry  regulate  the  fancies  of  out 
repose. 

It  would  be  excessively  interesting  to  follow  out  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  more  fully,  and  to  show  how 
the  most  refined  pleasures,  the  most  delicate  perceptions, 
of  the  creature  who  has  been  appointed  to  eat  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  are  dependent  upon,  and  intimate 
ly  connected  with,  his  hours  of  labour.  This  question, 
however,  has  no  relation  to  our  immediate  object,  and  we 
only  allude  to  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts  of  individual  character ; 
the  one  being  the  consequence  of  continuous  habits  of 
life  acting  upon  natural  temperament  and  disposition, 
the  other  being  the  humour  of  character,  consequent  upon 
cii'cumstances  altogether  accidental,  taking  stern  effect 
upon  feelings  previously  deteraiined  by  the  first  part  of 
the  character ;  laying  on,  as  it  were,  the  finishing  touches, 
and  occasioning  the  innumerable  prejudices,  fancies,  and 
eccentricities,  which,  modified  in  every  individual  to  an 
infinite  extent,  form  the  visible  veil  of  the  human  heart. 

N'ow,  we  have  defined  the  province  of  the  architect  to 
?)e,  that  of  selecting  such  forms  and  coloui-s  as  shall  de- 
light the  mind,  by  preparing  it  for  the  operations  to  which 
it  is  to  be  subjected  in  the  building.  Now,  no  forms,  in 
domestic  architecture,  can  thus  prepare  it  more  distinctly 
than  those  which  correspond  c1oh(  1  y  with  the  first,  that  is^ 
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the  fixed  and  fundamental,  part  of  character,  which  ig 
always  so  uniform  in  its  action,  as  to  induce  gref.t  simpli- 
ttitj  in  whatever  it  designs.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary, 
can  be  more  injurous  than  the  slightest  influence  of  the 
humours  upon  the  edifice ;  for  the  influence  of  what  is 
fitful  in  its  energy,  and  petty  in  its  imagination,  would 
destroy  all  the  harmony  of  parts,  all  the  majesty  of  the 
whole;  would  substitute  singularity  for  beauty,  amuse- 
ment for  delight,  and  surprise  for  veneration.  We  could 
name  several  instances  of  buildings  erected  by  men  of 
the  highest  talent,  and  the  most  perfect  general  taste,  who 
yet,  not  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  first  principles 
of  architecture,  permitted  the  humour  of  their  disposition 
to  prevail  over  the  majesty  of  their  intellect,  and,  instead 
of  building  from  a  fixed  design,  gratified  freak  after 
freak,  and  fancy  after  fancy,  as  they  were  caught  by  the 
dream  or  the  desire;  mixed  mimicries  of  incongruous 
reality  with  incorporations  of  undisciplined  ideal ;  awak- 
ened every  variety  of  contending  feeling  and  unconnected 
memory ;  consummated  confusion  of  form  by  trickery  of 
detail;  and  have  left  barbarism,  where  half  the  world 
will  look  for  loveliness. 

This  is  a  species  of  eiTor  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
persons  paying  superficial  and  temporary  attention  to 
architecture  to  avoid  :  however  just  their  taste  may  be  in 
criticism,  it  will  fail  in  creation.  It  is  only  in  moments 
of  ease  and  amusement  that  they  will  think  of  their  villa: 
tliey  make  it  a  mere  plaything,  and  regard  it  with  a  kind 
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of  petty  exultation,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  will  give 
liberty  to  the  light  fancy,  rather  than  the  deep  feeling,  of 
tlie  mind.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  bestow  labour 
of  thought,  and  periods  of  deliberation,  on  one  of  the 
toys  of  life ;  still  less  to  undergo  the  vexation  of  thwart- 
ing wishes,  and  leaving  favourite  imaginations,  relating  tc 
minor  points,  unfulfilled,  for  the  sake  of  general  efPect. 

This  feeling,  then,  is  the  first  to  which  we  would  direct 
attention,  as  the  villa  architect's  chief  enemy:  he  will 
find  it  perpetually  and  provokingly  in  his  way.  He  is  re- 
quested, perhaps,  by  a  man  of  great  wealth,  nay,  of  estab- 
lished taste  in  some  points,  to  make  a  design  for  a  villa  in 
a  lovely  situation.  The  future  proprietor  carries  him  up- 
stairs to  his  study,  to  give  him  what  he  calls  his  "  ideas 
and  materials,"  and,  in  all  probability,  begins  somewhat 
thus :  —  "  This,  sir,  is  a  slight  note :  I  made  it  on  the  spot: 
approach  to  Villa  Reale,  near  Pozzuoli.  Dancing  nymphs, 
you  perceive ;  cypresses,  shell  fountain.  I  think  I  should 
like  something  like  this  for  the  approach :  classical,  you 
perceive,  sir;  elegant,  graceful.  Then,  sir,  this  is  a 
sketch,  made  by  an  American  friend  of  mine :  Wliee- 
whaw-Kantamaraw's  wigwam,  king  of  the  —  Cannibal 
Islands,  I  think  he  said,  sir.  Log,  you  observe ;  scalps, 
and  boa  constrictor  skins :  curious.  Something  like  this, 
sir,  would  look  neat,  I  think,  for  the  front  door ;  don't 
30 II ?  Then,  the  lower  windows,  I've  not  quite  decided 
upon  ;  but  what  would  you  say  to  Egyptian,  sir?  I  thiiif 
I  should  like  my  windows  Egyptian,  with  hieroglyphics 
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sir;  storks  and  coffins,  and  appropriate  mouldings  above 
I  brought  some  from  Fountains  Abbey  the  other  day.  Looli 
here,  sir ;  angels'  heads  putting  their  tongues  out,  rolled 
np  in  cabbage  leaves,  with  a  dragon  on  each  side  riding 
on  a  broomstick,  and  the  devil  looking  on  from  the  mouth 
of  an  alligator,  sir.^  Odd,  I  think ;  interesting.  Then 
the  corners  may  be  turned  l)y  octagonal  towers,  like  the 
centre  one  in  Kenil worth  Castle  ;  with  Gothic  doors,  port  ■ 
cuUis,  and  all,  quite  perfect ;  with  cross  slits  for  arrows, 
battlements  for  musketry,  machicolations  for  boiling  lead, 
and  a  room  at  the  top  for  drying  plums ;  and  the  conserv- 
atory at  the  bottom,  sir,  with  Virginian  creepers  up  the 
towers ;  door  supported  by  sphinxes,  holding  scrapers  in 
their  fore-paws,  and  having  their  tails  prolonged  into 
warm-water  pipes,  to  keep  the  plants  safe  in  winter,  &c." 
The  architect  is,  without  doubt,  a  little  astonished  by 
these  ideas  and  combinations ;  yet  he  sits  calmly  down  to 
draw  his  elevations,  as  if  he  were  a  stone-mason,  or  his 
employer  an  architect ;  and  the  fabric  rises  to  electrify 
its  beholders,  and  confer  immortality  on  its  perpetrator. 
This  is  no  exaggeration :  we  have  not  only  listened  to 
speculations  on  the  probable  degree  of  the  future  majesty, 
but  contemplated  the  actual  illustrious  existence,  of  several 
Buch  buildings,  with  sufficient  beaut}'  in  the  management 
of  some  of  their  features  to  show  that  an  architect  had 
superintended  them,  and  sufficient  taste  in  their  interior 
economy  to  prove  that  a  refined  intellect  had  projected 
*  Actually  carved  on  one  of  the  gioins  of  Uoslin  ChapeL 
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them ;  and  had  projected  a  Yandalism,  only  because  fanc^ 
had  been  followed  instead  of  judgment;  with  as  much 
noncImlanGe  as  is  evinced  by  a  perfect  poet,  who  is  extem- 
porising doggerel  for  a  baby;  full  of  brilliant  points, 
which  he  cannot  help,  and  jumbled  into  confusion,  for 
which  he  does  not  care. 

Such  are  the  first  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  villa 
designs.  They  must  always  continue  to  occur  in  some 
degree,  though  they  might  be  met  with  ease  by  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  professional  men  to  give  no  assist- 
ance whatever,  beyond  the  mere  superintendence  of  con- 
struction, unless  they  be  permitted  to  take  the  whole 
exterior  design  into  their  own  hands,  merely  receiving 
broad  instructions  respecting  the  style  (and  not  attending 
to  them  unless  they  like).  They  should  not  make  out  the 
smallest  detail,  unless  they  were  answerable  for  the  whole. 
In  this  case,  gentlemen  architects  would  be  thrown  so 
utterly  on  their  own  resources,  that,  unless  those  resources 
were  adequate,  they  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  the 
task  into  more  practised  hands ;  and,  if  they  were  ade- 
quate, if  the  amateur  had  paicf  so  much  attention  to  the 
art  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  the  design  perfectly,  it  is 
probable  he  would  not  erect  anything  strikingly  abomi- 
nable. 

Such  a  system  (supposing  that  it  could  be  carried  fully 
into  effect,  and  that  there  were  no  such  animals  as  senti- 
mental stone-masons  to  give  teclmical  assistance)  might., 
at  first,  seem  rather  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the 
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subject,  inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  people  from  indiilg 
Ing  their  edificatorial  fancies,  unless  they  knew  something 
about  tlie  matter,  or,  as  the  sufferers  would  probably  com 
plain,  from  doing  what  they  liked  with  their  own.  But 
the  mistake  would  evidently  lie  in  tlieir  supposing,  ac 
people  too  frequently  do,  that  the  outside  of  their  house 
is  their  own,  and  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  therein  to 
make  fools  of  themselves  in  any  manner,  and  to  any  ex- 
tent, they  may  think  proper.  This  is  quite  true  in  the 
ease  of  interiors :  every  one  has  an  indisputable  right  to 
hold  himself  up  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  circle  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  consult  his  own 
private  asinine  comfort  by  every  piece  of  absurdity  which 
can  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  same ;  but  no  one  has 
any  right  to  exhibit  his  imbecilities  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense, or  to  claim  the  public  pity  by  inflicting  public  pain. 
In  England,  especially,  where,  as  we  saw  before,  the  rage 
for  attracting  observation  is  universal,  the  outside  of  the 
villa  is  rendered,  by  the  proprietor's  own  disposition,  the 
property  of  those  who  daily  pass  by,  and  whom  it  hourly 
affects  with  pleasure  or  pam.  For  the  pain  which  the  eye 
feels  from  the  violation  of  a  law  to  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed, or  the  mind  from  the  occurrence  of  anything 
jarring  to  its  finest  feelings,  is  as  distinct  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  interruption  of  the  physical  economy,  differing 
only  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  permanent ;  and,  therefore,  an 
individual  has  as  little  right  to  fulfill  his  own  conceptiona 
by  disgusting  thousands,  as,  were  his  body  as  impoTietrable 
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fo  steel  or  poison,  as  liis  brain  to  the  effect  of  the  beauti- 
ful or  trne,  he  would  have  to  decorate  his  carriage  road* 
with  caltrops,  or  to  line  his  plantations  with  upas  trees. 

The  violation  of  general  feelings  would  thus  be  unjust, 
even  were  their  consultation  productive  of  continued  vexa- 
tion to  the  individual :  but  it  is  not.  To  no  one  is  the 
architecture  of  the  exterior  of  a  dwelling-house  of  so  little 
consequence  as  to  its  inhabitant.  Its  material  may  affect 
his  comfort,  and  its  condition  may  touch  his  pride  ;  but 
for  its  architecture,  his  eye  gets  accustomed  to  it  in  a 
week,  and,  after  that,  Hellenic,  Barbaric,  or  Yankee,  are 
all  the  same  to  the  domestic  feelings,  are  all  lost  in  the  one 
name  of  home.  Even  the  conceit  of  living  in  a  chalet,  or 
a  wigwam,  or  a  pagoda,  cannot  retain  its  influence  for  six 
montlig  over  the  weak  minds  which  alone  can  feel  it ;  and 
the  monotony  of  existence  becomes  to  them  exactly  what 
it  would  have  been  had  they  never  inflicted  a  pang  upon 
the  imfortunate  spectators,  whose  accustomed  eyes  shrink 
daily  from  the  impression  to  which  they  have  not  been 
rendered  callous  by  custom,  or  lenient  by  false  taste.  If 
these  conditions  are  just  when  they  allude  only  to  buildings 
in  the  abstract,  how  much  more  when  referring  to  them 
as  materials  of  composition,  materials  of  infinite  power,  to 
adorn  or  destroy  the  loveliness  of  the  earth.  The  nobler 
scenery  of  that  earth  is  the  inheritance  of  all  her  inhabit- 
ants :  it  is  not  merely  for  the  few  to  whom  it  temporarily 
belongs,  to  feed  from  like  swine,  or  to  stable  upon  like 

horses,  but  it  has  been  appointed  to  be  the  school  of  the 

7* 
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jiiinds  which  are  kingly  among  their  fellows,  to  excite  th<S 
highest  enei-gies  of  hunianitj,  to  furnish  strengtli  to  the 
lordliest  intellect,  and  food  for  the  holiest  emotions  of  the 
hnman  soul.  The  presence  of  life  is,  indeed,  necessary  . 
its  beauty,  but  of  life  congenial  with  its  character;  and 
that  life  is  not  congenial  which  thrusts  presumptuously 
forward,  amidst  the  calmness  of  the  universe,  the  confusion 
of  its  owm  petty  interests  and  grovelling  imaginations,  and 
stands  up  with  the  insolence  of  a  moment,  amidst  the 
majesty  of  all  time,  to  build  baby  fortifications  upon  the 
bones  of  the  world,  or  to  sweep  the  copse  from  the  corric, 
and  the  shadow  from  the  shore,  that  fools  may  risk,  and 
gamblers  gather,  the  spoil  of  a  thousand  summers. 

It  should  therefore  be  remembered,  by  every  proprietor 
of  land  in  hill  country,  that  his  possessions  are  the  meaui 
of  a  peculiar  education,  otherwise  unattainable,  to  the 
artists,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the  literary  men,  of  his 
country ;  that,  even  in  this  limited  point  of  view,  they  are 
a  national  possession,  but  much  more  so  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  thousands  are  perpetually  receiving  from 
them,  not  merely  a  transitory  pleasure,  but  such  thrilling 
perpetuity  of  pure  emotion,  such  lofty  subject  for  scientific 
speculation,  and  such  deep  lessons  of  natural  religion,  as 
only  the  work  of  a  Deity  can  impress,  and  only  the  spirit 
ji  an  immortal  can  feel :  they  should  remembei*  that  the 
slightest  deformity,  the  most  contemptible  excrescence, 
can  injure  the  effect  of  the  noblest  natural  scenery,  as  a 
note  of  discord  can  annihilate  the  expression  of  tlie  purest 
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harmony  ;  that  thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  worms  to  conceal, 
to  destroy,  or  to  violate,  what  angels  conld  not  i-estore, 
create,  or  consecrate ;  and  that  the  right,  which  every  man 
unquestionably  possesses,  to  be  an  ass,  is  extended  only,  in 
public,  to  those  who  are  innocent  in  idiotism,  not  to  the 
more  malicious  clowns  who  thrust  their  degraded  motley 
conspicuously  forth  amidst  the  fair  colours  of  earth,  and 
mix  their  incoherent  cries  with  the  melodies  of  eternity,  * 
break  with  their  inane  laugh  upon  the  silence  which  Ore 
ation  keeps  where  Omnipotence  passes  most  visibly,  and 
scrabble  over  with  the  characters  of  idiocy  the  pages  that 
have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  God. 

These  feelings  we  would  endeavour  to  impress  upon  all 
persons  likely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  embellishing, 
as  it  is  called,  fine  natural  scenery  ;  as  they  might,  in  some 
degree,  convince  both  the  architect  and  his  employer  of 
the  danger  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imagination  in  cases 
involving  intricate  questions  of  feeling  and  composition, 
and  might  persuade  the  designer  of  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing, not  to  his  own  acre  of  land,  or  to  his  own  peculiar 
tastes,  but  to  the  whole  mass  of  forms  and  combination  of 
impressions  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  design  is  yielded  en- 
tirely to  the  architect's  discretion.  Being  a  piece  of 
dunestic  architecture,  the  chief  object  in  its  exterior 
design  will  be  to  arouse  domestic  feclijigs,  which,  as  we 
saw  before,  it  will  do  most  rlistin(ttly  by  corresponding 
with  the  first  part  ot  ciiui-acter     Yet  it  is  still  more  neces- 
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sary  that  it  sliould  correspond  with  its  situation  ;  and 
hence  arises  another  difficnlty,  the  reconciliation  of  cor- 
respondence  with  contraries  ;  for  snch,  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  are  too  often  the  individnal's  mind,  and  the 
dwelling-place  it  chooses.  The  polished  conrtier  brings 
his  refinement  and  duplicity  with  him,  to  ape  the  Arcadian 
rustic  in  Devonshire  ;  the  romantic  rhymer  takes  a  plas- 
tered habitation,  with  one  back  window  looking  into  the 
green  park ;  the  soft  votary  of  luxury  endeavours  to  rise 
at  seven,  in  some  Ultima  Thule  of  frost  and  storms  ;  and 
the  rich  stock-jobber  calculates  his  per-centages  among  the 
soft  dingles  and  woody  shores  of  Westmoreland.  When  the 
architect  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  he  must,  of  course,  con- 
tent himself  with  suiting  his  design  to  such  a  mind  as 
ought  to  be  where  the  intruder's  is  ;  for  the  feelings  which 
are  so  much  at  variance  with  themselves  in  the  choice  of 
situation,  will  not  be  found  too  critical  of  their  domicile, 
however  little  suited  to  their  temper.  If  possible,  however, 
he  should  aim  at  something  more ;  he  should  draw  his 
employer  into  general  conversation ;  observe  the  bent  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  habits  of  his  mind ;  notice  every 
manifestation  of  fixed  opinions,  and  then  transfer  to  his 
architecture  as  much  of  the  feeling  he  has  observed  as  is 
distinct  in  its  operation.  This  he  should  do,  not  because 
the  genera,  spectator  will  be  aware  of  the  aptness  of 
the  building,  which,  knowing  nothing  of  its  inmate, 
he  cannot  be;  nor  to  please  the  individual  himself, 
which  it  is  a  chance  if  any  simple  design  ever  will,  and 
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who  never  will  find  out  how  well  his  character  has  been 
fitted  ;  but  because  a  portrait  is  always  more  spirited  than 
a  c(jmposed  countenance ;  and  because  this  study  of  human 
passions  will  bring  a  degree  of  energy,  unity,  "and  origi 
nality  into  every  one  of  his  designs  (all  of  which  will  ne 
cessarily  be  different),  so  simple,  so  domestic,  and  so  life- 
like, as  to  strike  every  spectator  with  an  interest  and  a 
sympathy,  for  which  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  account, 
and  to  impress  on  him .  a  perception  of  something  more 
ethereal  than  stone  or  carving,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  some  will  remember  having  felt  disagreeably  in 
their  childhood,  on  looking  at  any  old  house  authentically 
haunted.  The  architect  will  forget  in  his  study  of  life  the 
formalities  of  science,  and,  while  his  practised  eye  will 
prevent  him  from  erring  in  technicalities,  he  w^U  advance, 
with  the  ruling  feeling,  which,  in  masses  of  mind,  is  na- 
tionality, to  the  conception  of  something  truly  original, 
yet  perfectly  pure. 

He  will  also  find  his  advantage  in  having  obtained  a 
guide  in  the  invention  of  decorations  of  which,  as  we  shall 
show,  we  would  have  many  more  in  English  villus  than 
economy  at  present  allows.  Candidus  complains,  in  his 
Note-Book,  that  Elizabethan  architecture  is  frequently 
adopted,  because  it  is  easy,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  derive 
a  zigzag  ornament  from  a  doubled  piece  of  paper.  But 
we  would  fain  hope  that  none  of  our  professional  archi- 
tects have  so  ff^r  lost  sight  of  the  meaning  of  their  art,  as 
to  believe  tliat  roughening  stone  mathematically  is  bestow 
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mg  decoration,  though  we  are  too  sternly  convii  ced  thai 
tliey  believe  mankind  to  be  more  shortsighted  by  at  least 
thirty  }ards  than  they  are ;  for  they  think  of  noticing  but 
general  effect  in  tlieir  ornaments,  and  lay  on  their  flower- 
work  so  carelessly,  that  a  good  substantial  captain's  biscuit, 
with  the  small  lioles  left  by  the  penetration  of  the  baker's 
four  fingers,  en(iircling  the  la7-ge  one  which  testifies  of  the 
forcible  passage  of  his  thumb,  would  form  quite  as  elegant 
a  rosette  as  hundreds  now  perpetuated  in  stone.  Kow, 
there  is  nothing  which  requires  study  so  close,  or  ex- 
periment so  frequent,  as  the  proper  designing  of  ornament. 
For  its  use  and  position  some  definite  rules  may  be  given ; 
but,  wdien  the  space  and  position  have  been  determined, 
the  lines  of  curvature,  the  breadth,  deptli,  and  sharpness 
of  the  shadows  to  be  obtained,  the  junction  of  the  parts  of 
a  group,  and  the  general  expression,  will  present  question.' 
for  the  solution  of  whicli  the  study  of  years  will  sometimes 
scarcely  be  sufficient"^" ;  for  they  depend  upon  the  feeling 
of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  there  is  nothing  like  j^erfection 
in  decoration,  nothing  which,  in  all  probability,  might  not, 
by  farther  consideration,  be  improved.  Now,  in  cases  in 
which  the  outline  and  larger  masses  are  determined  by 
situation,  the  architect  will  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 

*  For  example,  we  would  allow  one  of  the  modern  builders  of  Gothic 
chapels  a  mouth  of  invention,  and  a  botanic  garden  to  work  from,  with 
perfect  certainty  that  he  would  not,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  be 
able  to  present  us  with  one  design  of  leafage  equal  in  beauty  to  hun- 
dreds we  could  point  out  in  the  capitak  and  niches  of  Melrose  vmi 
RpsUii. 
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Fig.  38. 


fall  back  upon  his  decorations,  as  the  only  means  ol 
obtaining  character ;  and  that  which  before  was  an 
unmeaning  lump  of  jagged  freestone,  will  become  a  part 
of  expression,  an  accessory  of  beautiful  design,  varied  in 
its  form,  and  delicate  in  its  effect.  Then,  instead  of 
shrinking  from  his* bits  of  ornament,  as  from  things  wliich 
will  give  him  trouble  to  invent,  and  will  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  occupying  what  would  otherwise 
have  looked  blank,  the  designer  will  view  them  as  an 
efficient  corps  de  reserve^  to  be  brought  up  when  the  eye 
comes  to  close  quarters  with  the  edifice,  to  maintain  and 
deej)en  the  impression  it  has  previously  received.  Much 
more  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
conception,  much  more  labour 
in  the  execution,  of  such  mean- 
hig  ornament,  but  both  will  be 
well  spent,  and  well  reward- 
ed. 

Perhaps  our  meaning  may 
be  made  more  clear  by  Fig.  38, 
which  is  that  of  a  window 
found  in  a  domestic  building  of 
mixed  and  corrupt  architecture, 
at  Munich  (which  we  give  now, 
because  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  hereafter).  Its 
absurd  breadth  of  moulding,  so  disproportionate  to  iti 
uornice,  renders  it  excessively  ugly,  but  capable  of  great 
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variety  cf  effect.  It  forms  one  of  a  range  of  four,  turning 
an  angle,  whose  mouldings  join  each  other,  their  double 
l)readth  being  the  whole  separation  of  the  apertures,  which 
are  something  more  -than  double  squares.  I^ow,  by 
alteration  of  the  decoration,  and  depth  of  shadow,  we 
have  Figs.  39  and  40.  These  thi*ee  windows  differ 
entirely  in  their  feeling  and  manner,  and  are  broad  ex 
amples  of  such  distinctions  of  style  as  might  be  adopted 
severally  in  the  habitations  of  the  man  of  imagination,  the 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


man  of  intellect,  and  the  man  of  feeling.  If  our  alter- 
ations have  been  properly  made,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  their  expressions,  which  we  shall 
therefore  leave  to  conjecture.  The  character  of  Fig.  38 
depends  upon  the  softness  with  which  the  light  is  caugh* 
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upon  its  ornaments,  which  should  not  have  a  single  hard 
line  in  them ;  and  on  the  gradual,  unequal,  but  intense, 
depth  of  its  shadows.  Fig.  39  should  liave  all  its  form? 
undefined,  and  passing  into  one  another,  the  touches  of  the 
chisel  light,  a  grotesque  face  or  feature  occurring  in  parts, 
the  shadows  pale,  but  broad  *  ;  and  the  boldest  part  of  the 
carving  kept  in  shadow  rather  than  light.  The  third 
should  be  hard  in  its  lines,  strong  in  its  shades,  and  quiet 
in  its  ornament. 

These  hints  will  be  sufiicient  to  explain  our  meaning, 
and  we  have  not  space  to  do  more,  as  the  object  of  these 
papers  is  rather  to  observe  than  to  advise.  Besides,  in 
questions  of  expression  so  intricate,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  advance  fixed  principles;  every  mind  will  have  per- 
ceptions of  its  own,  which  will  guide  its  speculations, 
every  hand,  and  eye,  and  peculiar  feeling,  varying  even 
from  year  to  year.  We  have  only  started  the  subject  of 
correspondence  with  individual  character,  because  we 
think  that  imaginative  minds  might  take  up  the  idea  with 
some  success,  as  furnishing  them  with  a  guide  in  the 
variation  of  their  designs,  more  certain  than  mere  experi- 

*  It  is  too  mucli  the  custom  to  consider  a  design  as  composed  of  a 
ceitain  number  of  hard  lines,  instead  of  a  certain  number  of  shadows  of 
various  depth  and  dimension.  Though  these  shadows  change  their 
position  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  are  relatively  always  the  same. 
They  have  most  variety  under  a  strong  light  without  sun,  most  expres- 
iion  with  the  sun.  A  little  observation  of  the  infinite  variety  of  shade 
which  the  sun  is  capable  of  casting,  as  it  touches  projections  of  different 
curve  and  character,  will  enable  the  designer  to  be  certain  of  his  effect* 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  subject  again. 
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meiit  on  unmeaning  forms,  or  than  ringing  indisciiminate 
changes  on  component  parts  of  established  beauty.  To 
the  reverie,  rather  than  the  investigation,  to  the  dream, 
rather  than  the  deliberation,  of  the  architect,  we  recom 
mend  it,  as  a  branch  of  art  in  which  instinct  will  do  more 
than  precept,  and  inspiration  than  technicality.  The  cor- 
respondence of  our  villa  architecture  with  our  natural 
scenery  may  be  determined  with  far  greater  accuracy,  and 
will  require  careful  investigation. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  concluded  the  Yilla  in  this 
paper ;  but  the  importance  of  domestic  architecture  at  the 
present  day,  when  people  want  houses  more  than  for- 
tresses, safes  more  than  keeps,  and  sculleries  more  than 
dungeons,  is  sufficient  apology  for  delay. 

Oxford^  August^  1838. 


lY.     The    British   Yilla.      The    Cultivated^    or    Blue, 
Country. — Princi^ples  of  Co7njposition, 

In  the  papers  hitherto  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
villa  architecture,  we  have  contemplated  the  beauties  of 
what  may  be  considered  as  its  model  in  its  original  and 
natural  territory,  and  we  have  noticed  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  just  erection  of  villas  in  England. 
It  remains  only  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  com* 
positiouj  which,  in  such  difficulties^  may,  in  some  degree 
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serve  as  a  guide.  Into  more  than  general  principles  it  is 
not  consistent  with  our  plan  to  enter.  One  obstacle,  which 
was  more  particularly  noticed,  was,  as  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, the  variety  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  coun 
try.  This  will  compel  us  to  use  the  divisions  of  landscape 
formerly  adopted  in  speaking  of  the  cottage,  and  to  inves- 
tigate severally  the  kind  of  domestic  architecture  required 
by  each. 

First.  Blue  or  cultivated  country,  which  is  to  be  con 
sidered  as  including  those  suburban  districts,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  populous  cities,  which,  though  more  frequent- 
ly black  than  blue,  possess  the  activity,  industry,  and  life, 
which  we  before  noticed  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
blue  country.  We  shall  not,  however,  allude  to  suburban 
villas  at  present;  first,  because  they  are  in  country  posses- 
Bing  nothing  which  can  be  spoiled  by  anything;  and, 
Secondly,  because  their  close  association  renders  them  sub- 
ject to  laws  which,  being  altogether  different  from  those 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  solitary  villas,  we 
shall  have  to  develope  in  the  consideration  of  street  effects. 

Passing  over  the  suburb,  then,  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  smvple  blue  country,  which  is  composed  only  of 
rich  cultivated  champaign,  relieved  in  parts  by  low  undu- 
lations, monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  a  whole,  though 
cheerful  in  its  character,  and  beautiful  in  details  of  lanea 
and  meadow  paths ;  and  the  jpioturesque  blue  country, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  high  hill  ranges,  intersected  by  their 
outworks,  broken  here  and  there  into  bits  of  crag  and  din- 
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g]e  scenery  ;  perpetually  presenting  prospects  of  exqaisit« 
distant  beauty,  and  possessing,  in  its  valley  and  rivei 
scenery,  fine  detached  specimens  of  the  natural  "green 
country."  This  distinction  we  did  not  make  in  speaking 
of  the  cottage ;  the  effect  of  which,  owing  to  its  size,  can 
extend  only  over  a  limited  space ;  and  this  space,  if  in 
picturesque  blue  country,  must  be  either  part  of  its  mo- 
notonous cultivation,  when  it  is  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  simple  blue  country,  or  part  of  its  dingle 
scenery,  when  it  becomes  green  country ;  and  it  would 
not  be  just,  to  suit  a  cottage,  actually  placed  in  one  color, 
to  the  general  effect  of  another  color,  with  which  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do.  But  the  effect  of  the  villa  extends 
very  often  over  a  considerable  space,  and  becomes  part  of 
the  large  features  of  the  district ;  so  that  the  whole  char- 
acter and  expression  of  the  visible  landscape  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  thus  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
blue  country  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Of  the  first, 
or  simple,  we  have  already  adduced,  as  an  example,  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  England.  Of  the  second,  or 
picturesque,  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  generall}-  Shropshire,  and  the  north 
of  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland,  beyond  Caldbeck  Fells, 
are  good  examples ;  perhaps  better  than  all,  the  country  for 
'■.welve  miles  north,  and  thirty  south,  east,  and  west,  of 
Stirling. 

Now,  the  matter-of-fact  business-like  activity  of  simple 
bhie  country  has  been  already  alluded  to.     This  attribute 
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renders  in  it  a  plain  palpable  brick  dwelling-house  allow* 
able ;  though  a  thing  which,  in  every  country  but  the  sim- 
ple blue,  compels  every  spectator  of  any  feeling  to  send  up 
aspirations,  that  builders  who,  like  those  of  Babel,  have 
brick  for  stone,  may  be  put,  like  those  of  Babel,  to  con- 
fusion. Here,  howevever,  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
even  agreeable,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Its  cleanness  and  freshness  of  color,  admitting  of  little 
dampness  or  staining,  firm  in  its  consistence,  not  moulder- 
ing like  stone,  and  therefore  inducing  no  conviction  of 
antiquity  or  decay,  presents  rather  the  appearance  of  such 
comfort  as  is  contrived  for  the  enjoyment  of  temporary 
wealth,  than  of  such  solidity  as  is  raised  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  unfluctuating  power.  It  is  thus  admirably  suited 
for  that  country  where  all  is  change,  and  all  activity ; 
where  the  working  and  money-making  members  of  the 
community  are  perpetually  succeeding  and  overpowering 
each  other ;  enjoying,  each  in  his  turn,  the  reward  of  his 
industry  ;  yielding  up  the  field,  the  pasture,  and  the  mine, 
to  his  successor,  and  leaving  no  more  memory  behind  him, 
no  farther  evidence  of  his  individual  existence,  than  is  left 
by  a  working  bee,  in  the  honey  for  which  we  thank  his 
class,  forgetting  the  individual.  The  simple  blue  country 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  the  dining-table  of  the  nation  ; 
from  which  it  provides  for  its  immediate  necessities,  at 
which  it  feels  only  its  present  existence,  and  in  which  it 
requires,  not  a  piece  of  furniture  adapted  only  to  remind 
it  of  past  refection,  but  a  polished,  clean,  and  convenient 
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minister  to  its  immediate  wishes.  No  habitation,  therefore^ 
in  this  country,  should  look  old :  it  should  give  an  impres- 
sion of  present  prosperity,  of  swift  motion  and  high  energy 
of  life ;  too  rapid  in  its  successive  operation  to  attain 
greatness,  or  allow  of  decay,  in  its  works.  This  is  the 
first  cause  which,  in  this  country,  renders  brick  allowable. 

Again,  wherever  the  soil  breaks  out  in  simple  blue 
country,  whether  in  the  river  shore,  or  the  broken  road- 
side bank,  or  the  ploughed  field,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  excessively  warm  in  its  colour,  being  either  gravel  or 
clay,  the  black  vegetable  soil  never  remaining  free  of 
vegetation.  The  warm  tone  of  these  beds  of  soil  is  an 
admirable  relief  to  the  blue  of  the  distances,  which  we 
have  taken  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  country,  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  perfect  light  without  which  no  land- 
scape can  be  complete.  Therefore  the  red  of  the  brick  is 
prevented  from  glaring  upon  the  eye,  by  its  falling  in 
with  similar  colours  in  the  ground,  and  contrasting  finely 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  distance.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  material  which  nature  most  readily  fur- 
nishes being  the  right  one.  In  almost  all  blue  country, 
we  have  only  to  turn  out  a  few  spadefuls  of  loose  soil,  and 
we  come  to  the  bed  of  clay,  which  is  the  best  material  for 
the  building ;  whereas  we  should  have  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles,  or  to  dig  thousands  of  feet,  to  get  the  stone  which 
nature  does  not  want,  and  therefore  has  not  given. 

Another  excellence  in  brick  is  its  perfect  air  of  English 
respectability.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  an  edifice  alto 
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geth(T  of  brick  to  look  affected  or  absurd:  it  may  look 
rude,  it  may  look  vulgar,  it  may  look  disgusting,  in  a 
wrong  place ;  but  it  cannot  look  foolish,  for  it  is  incapable 
of  pretension.  We  may  suppose  its  master  a  brute,  or  an 
ignoramus,  but  we  can  never  suppose  him  a  coxcomb :  a 
^  bear  he  may  be,  a  fop  he  cannot  be ;  and,  if  we  find  him 
out  of  his  place,  we  feel  that  it  is  owing  to  error,  not  to 
impudence ;  to  self -ignorance,  not  to  self-conceit ;  to  the 
want,  not  the  assumption,  of  feeling.  It  is  thus  that  brick 
is  peculiarly  English  in  its  effect:  for  we  are  brutes  in 
man^^  things,  and  we  are  ignorami  in  many  things,  and  we 
are  destitute  of  feeling  in  many  things,  but  we  are  not 
coxcombs.  It  is  only  by  the  utmost  effort,  that  some  of  our 
most  highly  gifted  junior  gentlemen  can  attain  such  dis- 
tinction of  title ;  and  even  then  the  honour  sits  ill  upon 
them  :  they  are  but  awkward  coxcombs.  Affectation  * 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  part  of  English  character : 
\N'e  have  too  much  national  pride,  too  much  consciousness 
of  our  own  dignity  and  power,  too  much  established  self- 

*  The  nation,  indeed,  possesses  one  or  two  interesting  individuals, 
whose  affectation  is,  as  we  have  seen,  strikingly  manifested  in  their  lake 
villas  :  but  every  rule  has  its  exceptions  ;  and,  even  on  these  gifted  per 
Bonages,  the  affectation  sits  so  very  awkwardly,  so  like  a  velvet  bonnet 
on  a  ploughman's  carroty  hair,  that  it  is  evidently  a  late  acquisition. 
Thus,  one  proprietor  of  land  on  Windermere,  who  has  built  unto 
himself  a  castellated  mansion  with  round  towers,  and  a  Swiss  cottage 
foi  a  stable,  has  yet,  with  that  admiration  of  the  ' '  neat  but  not  gaudy," 
which  is  commonly  reported  to  have  influenced  the  devU  when  he 
painted  his  tail  pea-green,  painted  the  rocks  at  the  back  of  his  house 
pink,  that  they  may  look  clean.  This  is  a  little  outcrop  of  Eogliah 
feeling  in  the  midst  of  the  assumed  romance. 
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Batisf action,  to  allow  us  to  become  ridiculous  by  imitative 
efforts  ;  and,  as  it  is  only  by  endeavouring  to  appear  what 
he  is  not,  that  a  man  ever  can  become  so,  properly  speak- 
ing, our  truewitted  Continental  neighbours,  who  shrink 
from  John  Bull  as  a  brute,  never  laugh  at  him  as  a  fool. 
"  II  est  bete,  il  n'est  pas  pourtant  sot." 

The  brick  house  admirably  corresponds  with  this  part 
of  English  character ;  for,  unable  as  it  is  to  be  beautiful, 
or  graceful,  or  dignified,  it  is  equally  unable  to  be  absurd. 
There  is  a  proiid  independence  about  it,  which  seems  con- 
scious of  its  own  entire  and  perfect  applicability  to  those 
uses  for  which  it  was  built,  and  full  of  a  good-natured  in- 
tention to  render  every  one  who  seeks  shelter  within  its 
walls  excessively  comfortable :  it  therefore  feels  awkward 
in  no  company ;  and,  wherever  it  intrudes  its  good-hu- 
moured red  face,  stares  plaster  and  marble  out  of  coun- 
tenance, with  an  insensible  audacity,  which  we  drive  out 
of  such  refined  company,  as  we  would  a  clown  from  a 
drawingroom,  but  which  we  nevertheless  seek  in  its  own 
place,  as  we  would  seek  the  conversation  of  the  clown  in 
his  own  turnip  field,  if  he  were  sensible  in  the  main. 

Lastly.  Brick  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  climate  of 
England,  and  for  the  frequent  manufacturing  nuisances  of 
English  blue  country :  for  the  smoke,  which  makes  marble 
look  like  charcoal,  and  stucco  like  mud,  only  renders  brick 
less  glaring  in  its  colour ;  and  the  inclement  climate,  which 
makes  the  composition  front  look  as  if  its  architect  had 
been  amusing  himself  by  throwing  buckets  of  green  watei 
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aown  .tix>i-^i  the  roof,  and  before  which  the  granite  base  of 
Stirling  Castle  is  mouldering  into  sand  as  impotent  as  ever 
was  ribbed  by  ripple,  wreaks  its  rage  in  vain  upon  the  ^its 
of  baked  claj,  leaving  them  strong,  and  dry,  and  stainiv.o3, 
warm  and  comfortable  in  their  effect,  even  when  negle  ^ 
has  permitted  the  moss  and  wallflower  to  creep  into  their 
cj-annics,  and  mellow  into  something  like  beauty  that 
which  is  always  comfort.  Damp,  which  fills  many  stones 
as  it  would  a  sponge,  is  defied  by  the  brick;  and  the 
warmth  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  is  caught  by  it,  and 
stored  up  for  future  expenditure;  so  that,  both  actually 
and  in  its  effect,  il  is  peculiarly  suited  for  a  climate  whose 
changes  are  in  gen  eral  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  worse 
to  bad. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  apologies  which  the  brick 
dwelling-house  has  to  offer  for  its  ugliness.  They  will,  how- 
ever, only  staud  it  ui  stead  in  the  simple  blue  country ;  and, 
even  there,  only  when  the  following  points  are  observed. 

Fii-st.  The  brick  should  neither  be  of  the  white,  nor  the 
very  dark  red,  kind.  The  white  is  worse  than  useless  as  a 
colour :  its  cold,  raw,  sandy,  neutral  has  neither  warmth 
enough  to  relieve,  nor  grey  enough  to  harmonise  with,  any 
natural  tones ;  it  does  not  please  the  eye  by  warmth,  in 
shade  ;  it  hurts  it,  by  dry  heat  in  sun  ;  it  has  none  of  the 
advantages  of  effect  which  brick  may  have,  to  compensate 
for  the  vulgarity  which  it  must  have,  and  is  altogether  to 
be  abhorred.  The  very  bright  red,  again,  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  warm  colours  that  art  ever  stumbled  upon;   it  ii 
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never  mellowed  by  damp  or  anything  else,  and  spcila 
everything  near  it  by  its  intolerable  and  inevitable  glare. 
The  moderately  dark  brick,  of  a  neutral  red,  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  this,  after  a  year  or  two,  will  be  faither 
softened  in  its  colour  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  will 
possess  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  its  fitness  for  a  damp 
situation,  not  only  as  the  best  material  for  securing  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitant,  but  because  it' will  the  sooner 
contract  a  certain  degree  of  softness  of  tone,  occasioned 
by  microscopic  vegetation,  which  will  leave  no  more  brick- 
red  than  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings  where  the  atmosphere 
is  chill. 

Secondly.  Even  this  kind  of  red  is  a  very  powerful 
colour ;  and  as,  in  combination  with  the  other  primitive 
colours,  very  little  of  it  will  complete  the  light,  so,  very 
little  will  answer  every  purpose  in  landscape  composition, 
and  every  addition,  above  that  little,  will  be  disagreeable. 
Brick,  therefore,  never  should  be  used  in  large  groups  of 
buildings,  where  those  groups  are  to  form  part  of  land- 
scape scenery :  two  or  three  houses,  partly  shaded  with 
trees,  are  all  that  can  be  admitted  at  once.  There  is  no 
object  more  villainously  destructive  of  natural  beauty,  than 
a  large  town,  of  very  red  brick,  with  very  scarlet  tiling, 
very  tall  chimneys,  and  very  few  trees ;  while  there  are 
few  objects  that  harmonise  more  agreeably  with  the  feeling 
of  English  ordinary  landscape,  than  the  largCy  old,  solitary, 
brick  manor  house,  with  its  group  of  dark  cedars  on  the 
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lawn  in  front,  and  the  tall  wronght-iron  gates  opening 
down  the  avenue  of  approach. 

Thirdly.  No  stone  quoining,  or  presence  of  any  cdn. 
trasting  colour,  should  be  admitted.  Quoins,  it  general 
(though,  by  the  by,  they  are  prettily  managed  in  the  old 
Tolbooth  of  Glasgow,  and  some  other  antique  buildings  in 
Scotland),  are  only  excusable  as  giving  an  appearance  of 
strength ;  while  their  zigzag  monotomy,  when  rendered 
conspicuous  by  difference  of  colour,  is  altogether  detest- 
able. White  cornices,  niches,  and  the  other  superfluous 
introductions  in  stone  and  plaster,  which  some  architects 
seem  to  think  ornamental,  only  mock  what  they  cannot 
mend,  take  away  the  whole  expression  of  the  edifice, 
render  the  brick-red  glaring  and  harsh,  and  become  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  isolation.  Besides,  as  a  general  prin 
ciple,  contrasts  of  extensive  colour  are  to  be  avoided  in  all 
buildings,  and  especially  in  positive  and  unmanageable 
tints.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  whence  the  custom  of 
puttUig  stone  ornaments  into  brick  buildings  could  have 
arisen ;  unless  it  be  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  custom  of 
mixing  marble  with  stucco,  which  affords  it  no  sanction, 
as  the  marble  is  only  distinguishable  from  the  general 
material  by  the  sharpness  of  the  carved  edges.  The 
I)utch  seem  to  have  been  the  originators  of  the  custom ; 
and,  by  the  by,  if  we  remember  right,  in  one  of  the  very 
finest  pieces  of  colouring  now  extant,  a  landscape  by 
Rubens  (in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  we  think),  the  artist 
seems  to  have  sanctioned  the  barbarism,  by  introducing  a 
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brick  edifice,  with  white  stone  quoining.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  he  selected  the  subject,  partly  under  the  infl.uence 
of-  domestic  feelings,  the  place  being,  as  it  is  thought,  hia. 
own  habitation ;  and  partly  as  a  piece  of  practice,  present- 
ing such  excessive  difficulties  of  colour,  as  he,  the  lord  of 
colour,  who  alone  could  ovei-come  them,  would  peculiarly 
delight  in  overcoming ;  and  the  harmony  with  which  he 
has  combined  tints  of  the  most  daring  force,  and  sharpest 
apparent  contrast,  in  this  edgy  building,  and  opposed 
them  to  an  uninteresting  distance  of  excessive  azure 
(simple  blue  country,  observe),  is  one  of  the  chief  wonders 
of  the  painting :  so  that  this  masterpiece  can  no  more 
furnish  an  apology  for  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
which,  though  it  gives  some  liveliness  of  character 
to  the  warehouses  of  Amsterdam,  is  fit  only  for  a 
place  whose  foundations  are  mud,  and  whose  in- 
habitants are  partially  animated  cheeses,  than  Cara 
vaggio's  custom  of  painting  blackguards  should  introduce 
an  ambition  among  mankind  in  general  of  becoming  fit 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to 
allude  to  this  subject,  in  speaking  of  Dutch  street  effects 
Fourthly.  It  will  generally  be  found  to  agree  best  with 
the  business-like  air  of  the  blue  country,  if  the  house  be 
excessively  simple,  and  apparently  altogether  the  minister 
of  utility ;  but,  where  it  is  to  be  extensive,  or  tall,  a 
few  decorations  aboiit  the  upper  windows  are  desirable 
These  should  be  quiet  and  severe  in  their  lines,  and  cut 
boldly  in  the  brick  itself.     Some  of  the  minor  streets  io 
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the  King  of  Sardinia's  capital  are  altogether  of  brick, 
very  richly  charged  with  carving,  with  excellent  effect, 
and  furnish  a  very  good  model.  Of  course,  no  delicate 
ornament  can  be  obtained,  and  no  classical  lines  can  be 
allowed ;  for  we  should  be  horrified  by  seeing  that  in  brick 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  marble.  The 
architect  must  be  left  to  his  own  taste  for  laying  on,  spar- 
ingly and  carefully,  a  few  dispositions  of  well-propor- 
tioned line,  which  are  all  that  can  ever  be  required. 

These  broad  principles  are  all  that  need  be  attended  to 
in  simple  blue  country :  anything  will  look  well  in  it 
which  is  not  affected  ;  and  the  architect,  who  keeps  com- 
fort and  utility  steadily  in  view,  and  runs  off  into  no  ex- 
patiations  of  fancy,  need  never  be  afraid  here  of  falling 
into  error. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  the  picturesque  blue 
country.*  Here,  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned  in 
the  notes  at  p.  86,  we  have  some  of  the  most  elevated 
bits  of  landscape  character,  which  the  country,  whatever 
it  may  be,  can  afford.  Its  first  and  most  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity is  its  grace ;  it  is  all  undulation  and  variety  of  line, 
one  curve  passing  into  another  with  the  most  exquisite 
softness,  rolling  away  into  faint  and  far  outlines  of  various 
depths  and  decision,  yet  none  hard  or  harsh ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  rounded  off  in  the  near  ground  into  massy 

*  In  leaving  simple  blue  country,  we  hope  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
we  leave  bricks  at  once  and  for  ever.  Nothing  can  excuBe  them  out  oi 
their  proper  territory. 
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forms  of  partially  wooded  hill,  shaded  downwards  iiitc 
winding  dingles  or  cliffy  ravines,  each  form  melting  im- 
perceptibly into  the  next,  without  an  edge  or  angle. 

Its  next  character  is  mystery.  It  is  a  countiy  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  its  possessing  features  of  great  sublimity 
in  the  distance,  without  giving  any  hint  in  the  foreground 
of  their  actual  nature.  A  range  of  mountain,  seen  from  a 
mountain  peak,  may  have  sublimity,  but  not  the  mystery 
with  which  it  is  invested,  when  seen  rising  over  the  farthest 
surge  of  misty  blue,  where  everything  near  is  soft  and 
smiling,  totally  separated  in  nature  from  the  consolidated 
clouds  of  the  horizon.  The  picturesque  blue  country  ia 
sure,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  present  some  dis- 
tance of  this  kind,  so  as  never  to  be  without  a  high  and 
ethereal  mystery. 

The  third  and  last  distinctive  attribute  is  sensuality. 
This  is  a  startling  word,  and  requires  some  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  every  line  is  voluptuous,  floating,  and 
wavy  in  its  form ;  deep,  rich,  and  exquisitely  soft  in  its 
colour ;  drowsy  in  its  effect,  like  slow,  wild  music ; 
letting  the  eye  repose  on  it,  as  on  a  wreath  of  cloud, 
without  one  feature  of  harshness  to  hurt,  or  of  con- 
trast to  awaken.  In  the  second  place,  the  cultivation, 
which,  in  the  simple  blue  country,  has  the  forced  formality 
of  growth  which  evidently  is  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
man,  here  seeras  to  leap  into  the  spontaneous  luxuriance 
of  life,  which  is  fitted  to  minister  to  his  pleasures.  The 
BTirfa<je  of  the  earth  exults  with  animation,  especially  tend- 
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ing  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses;  and,  without  the 
artificialness  which  reminds  man  of  the  necessity  of  his 
own  labour,  without  the  opposing  influences  which  cat 
for  his  resistance,  without  the  vast  energies  that  remind 
him  of  his  impotence,  without  the  sublimity  that  can  call 
his  noblest  thoughts  into  action,  yet,  with  every  perfection 
that  can  tempt  him  to  indolence  of  enjoyment,  and  with 
such  abundant  bestowal  of  natural  gifts,  as  might  seem  to 
prevent  that  indolence  from  being  its  own  punishment, 
the  earth  appears  to  have  become  a  garden  of  delight, 
wherein  the  sweep  of  the  bright  hills,  without  chasm  or 
crag,  the  flow  of  the  bending  rivers,  without  rock  or  rapid, 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fair  earth,  without  care  or 
labour  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  appeal  to  the  most 
pleasant  passions  of  eye  and  sense,  calling  for  no  effort  of 
body,  and  impressing  no  fear  on  the  mind.  In  hill  country 
we  have  a  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  elements ;  in 
simple  blue,  we  have  not  the  luxuriance  of  delight :  here, 
and  here  only,  all  nature  combines  to  breathe  over  us  a  lull- 
ing slumber,  through  which  life  degenerates  into  sensation. 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  epithet  "  sensuality."  lN"ow,  taking  these  three 
distinctive  attributes,  the  mysterious,  the  graceful,  and  the 
voluptuous,  what  is  the  whole  character  ?  Yery  nearly — 
the  Greek :  for  these  attributes,  common  to  all  pictu- 
resque blue  coimtry,  are  modified  in  the  degree  of  their 
presence  by  every  climate.  In  England,  they  are  all  low 
in  their  tone ;  but  as  we  go  southward,  the  voluptuousnesi 
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becomes  deeper  in  feeling,  as  the  colours  of  the  eai-th  and 
the  heaven  become  purer  and  more  passionate,  and  "  tho 
purple  of  ocean  deepest  of  dye ; "  the  mystery  becomes 
mightier,  for  the  greater  and  more  universal  energy  of  the 
Deautiful  permits  its  features  to  come  nearer,  and  to  rise 
into  the  sublime,  without  causing  fear.  It  is  thus  that  we 
get  the  essence  of  the  Greek  feeling,  as  it  was  embodied  in 
their  finest  imaginations,  as  it  showed  itself  in  the  works 
of  their  sculptors  and  their  poets,  in  which  sensation  was 
made  almost  equal  with  thought,  and  defied  by  its  nobility 
of  association  ;  at  once  voluptuous,  refined,  dreamily  mys- 
terious, infinitely  beautiful.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the 
spirit  of  this  blue  country  is  essentially  Greek ;  though, 
in  England  and  in  other  northern  localities,  that  spirit  is 
possessed  by  it  in  a  diminished  and  degraded  degree.  It 
it  also  the  natural  dominion  of  the  villa,  possessing  all  the 
attributes  which  attracted  the  Eomans,  when,  in  their 
hours  of  idleness,  they  lifted  the  light  arches  along  the 
echoing  promontories  of  Tiber.  It  is  especially  suited  to 
the  expression  of  the  edifice  of  pleasure ;  and,  therefore, 
is  most  capable  of  being  adorned  by  it.  The  attention  of 
every  one  about  to  raise  himself  a  villa  of  any  kind  should, 
therefore,  be  directed  to  this  kind  of  country ;  first,  as 
that  in  which  he  will  not  be  felt  to  be  an  intruder ;  sec 
ondly,  as  that  which  will,  in  all  probability,  afPord  him  the 
greatest  degree  of  continuous  pleasure,  when  his  eye  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  features  of  the  locality.  To  the 
human  mind,  as  on  the  average  constituted,  the  features 
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of  hill  scenery  will,  bj  repetition,  become  tiresome,  and 
of  wood  scenery,  monotonous  ;  while  the  simple  blue  can 
possess  little  interest  of  any  kind.  Powerful  intellect  will 
generally  take  perpetual  deliglit  in  hill  residence  ;  but  the 
general  mind  soon  feels  itself  oppressed  with  a  peculiar 
melancholy  and  weariness,  which  it  is  ashamed  to  own ; 
and  we  hear  our  romantic  gentleman  begin  to  call  out 
about  the  want  of  society,  while,  if  the  animals  were  fit  to 
live  where  they  have  forced  themselves,  they  would  never 
want  more  society  than  that  of  a  grey  stone,  or  of  a  clear 
pool  of  gushing  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
minds  so  degraded  as  not  to  feel  greater  pleasure  in  the 
picturesque  blue  than  in  any  other  country.  Its  distance 
has  generally  grandeur  enough  to  meet  their  moods  of 
aspiration ;  its  near  aspect  is  of  a  more  human  interest 
than  that  of  hill  country,  and  harmonises  more  truly  with 
the  domestic  feelings  which  are  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  maintain  its  fresh- 
ness of  beauty  to  the  habituated  eye,  in  a  greater  degree 
til  an  any  other  scenery. 

As  it  thus  persuades  us  to  inhabit  it,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  make  the  attractiveness  of  its  beauty  its 
destruction ;  especially  as,  being  the  natural  dominion 
of  the  villa,  it  affords  great  opportunity  for  the  architect 
to  exhibit  variety  of  design. 

Its  spirit  has  been  proved  to  be  Greek ;  and  therefore, 
though  that  spirit  is  slightly  manifested  in  Britain,  and 
though  every  good  architect  is  shy  of  importation,  villas 
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on  Greek  and  Roman  models  are  admissible  here.  Still 
as  in  all  blue  country  there  is  much  activity  of  life,  the 
principle  of  utility  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  build- 
ing should  have  as  much  simplicity  as  can  be  united  with 
perfect  gracefulness  of  line.  It  appears  from  the  princi- 
ples of  composition  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  Italian 
villa,  that  in  undulating  country  the  forms  should  be 
square  and  massy ;  and,  where  the  segments  of  curves  are 
small,  the  buildings  should  be  low  and  flat,  while  they  may 
be  prevented  from  appearing  cumbrous  by  some  well-man 
aged  irregularity  of  design,  which  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitant  as  well  as  to  the  spectator;  enabling  him  to 
change  the  aspect  and  size  of  his  chamber,  as  temperature 
or  employment  may  render  such  change  desirable,  without 
being  foiled  in  his  design,  by  finding  the  apartments  of 
one  wing  matched  foot  to  foot,  by  those  of  the  other.  For 
the  colour,  it  has  been  shown  that  white  or  pale  tints  are 
agreeable  in  all  blue  country  :  but  there  must  be  warmth 
in  it,  and  a  greal  deal  too,  grey  being  comfortless  and  use- 
less with  a  cold  distance  ;  but  it  must  not  be  raw  nor  glar- 
ing.'^    The  roof  and  chimneys  should  be  kept  out  of  sight 

*  The  epithet  "  raw,"  by  the  by,  is  vagne,  and  needs  definition.  Every 
tint  is  raw  which  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  has  not  all  the  three  primitive 
colours  in  its  composition.  Thus,  black  is  always  raw,  because  it  has  no 
colour ;  white  never,  because  it  has  all  colours.  No  tint  can  be  raw 
which  is  not  opaque  :  and  opacity  may  be  taken  away,  either  by  actual 
depth  and  transparency,  as  in  the  sky  ;  by  lustre  and  texture,  as  in  the 
case  of  silk  and  velvet,  or  by  variety  of  shade,  as  in  forest  verdure. 
Two  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Brick, 
when  first  fired,  is  always  raw ;  but,  when  it  has  been  a  little  weathered, 
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as  mucli  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  one  very  flat,  and 
the  other  very  plain.  We  ought  to  revive  the  Greek  custom 
of  roofing  with  thin  slabs  of  coarse  marble,  cut  into  the 
form  of  tiles.  However,  where  the  architect  finds  he  has 
a  very  cool  distance,  and  few  trees  about  the  building,  and 
where  it  stands  so  high  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  looked  down  upon,  he  will,  if  he  be  courageous,  use 
a  very  flat  roof  of  the  dark  Italian  tile.  The  eaves,  which 
are  all  that  should  be  seen,  will  be  peculiarly  graceful ; 
and  the  sharp  contrast  of  colour  (for  this  tiling  can  only  be 
admitted  with  white  walls)  may  be  altogether  avoided,  by 
letting  them  cast  a  strong  shadow,  and  by  running  the 
walls  up  into  a  range  of  low  garret  windows,  to  break  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  roof.  He  will  thus  obtain  a  bit  of 
very  strong  colour,  which  will  impart  a  general  glow  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  building,  and  which,  if  he  manages  it 
rightly,  will  not  be  glaring  or  intrusive.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  he  can  only  do  this  with  villas  of  the 
most  humble  order,  and  that  he  will  seldom  find  his  em- 


it acquires  a  slight  blue  tint,  assisted  by  the  grey  of  the  mortar ;  incipi- 
ent vegetation  affords  it  the  yellow.  It  thus  obtains  an  admixture  of 
the  three  colours,  and  is  raw  no  longer.  An  old  woman's  red  cloak, 
though  glaring,  is  never  raw ;  for  it  must,  of  necessity,  have  folded 
shades ;  those  shades  are  of  a  rich  gray  :  no  grey  can  exist  without  yel- 
low and  blue.  We  thus  have  three  colours,  and  no  rawness.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that,  when  any  one  of  the  colours  is  given  in  so 
slight  a  degree,  that  it  can  be  overpowered  l.>y  certain  effects  of  light, 
the  united  colour,  when  opaque,  will  be  raw.  Thus,  many  flesh-colouri 
are  raw ;  because,  though  they  must  have  a  little  blue  in  their  compo 
■ition,  it  is  too  little  to  be  efficiently  visible  in  a  strong  light. 
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ployer  possessed  of  so  much  common  sense  as  to  put  up 
with  a  tile  roof.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  flat  slabs  of 
the  upper  limestone  (ragstone)  are  usually  better  than  slate. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  whole  is  to  be  that  of  graceful 
simplicity  ;  distinguished  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
edifice,  by  being  that  of  utility  instead  of  that  of  pride.* 
Consequently,  the  building  must  not  be  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan ;  it  may  be  as  commonplace  as  the  proprietor  likes, 
provided  its  proportions  be  good ;  but  nothing  can  ever 
excuse  one  acute  angle,  or  one  decorated  pinnacle,  both 
being  direct  interruptions  of  the  repose  with  which  the 
eye  is  indulged  by  the  undulations  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Tower  and  fortress  outlines  are,  indeed,  agree- 
able, from  their  fine  grouping  and  roundness  ;  but  we  do 
not  allude  to  them,  because  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  humor  prevailing  at  the  present  day  among  many 
of  our  peaceable  old  gentlemen,  who  never  smelt  powder 
in  their  lives,  to  eat  their  morning  muffin  in  a  savage-look- 
ing round  tower,  and  admit  quiet  old  ladies  to  a  tea-party 
under  the  range  of  twenty-six  cannon,  which,  it  is  lucky 
for  the  china,  are  all  wooden  ones,  as  they  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, accurately  and  awfully  pointed  into  the  drawing- 
room  windows. 

*  There  must  always  be  a  difficulty  in  building  in  picturesque  blue 
country  in  England  ;  for  the  English  character  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
country ;  it  is  neither  graceful,  nor  mysterious,  nor  voluptuous ;  there* 
fore,  what  we  cede  to  the  country,  we  take  from  the  nationality,  and 
tv:e  vend. 
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So  much,  then,  for  our  British  blue  country,  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  devote  some  time,  as  occupying  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  island,  and  being  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  villa  residences.  The  woody,  or  green 
country,  which  is  next  in  order,  was  spoken  of  before,  and 
was  shown  to  be  especially  our  own.  The  Elizabetha\i 
was  pointed  out  as  the  style  peculiarly  belonging  to  it ; 
and  farther  criticism  of  that  style  was  deferred  until  we 
came  to  the  consideration  of  domestic  buildings  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence.  We  have,  therefore,  at 
present  only  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles  to 
be  observed  in  the  erection  of  Elizabethan  villas  at  the 
present  day. 

First.  The  building  must  be  either  quite  chaste,  or 
excessively  rich  in  decoration.  Every  inch  of  ornament 
short  of  a  certain  quantity  will  render  the  whole  effect 
poor  and  ridiculous;  while  the  pure  perpendicular  lines 
of  this  architecture  will  always  look  well  if  left  entirely 
alone.  The  architect,  therefore,  when  limited  as  to  ex- 
pense, should  content  himself  with  making  his  oriels 
project  boldly,  channelling  their  mullions  richly,  and,  in 
general,  rendering  his  vertical  lines  delicate  and  beautiful 
in  their  workmanship ;  but,  if  his  estimate  be  unlimited, 
he  should  lay  on  his  ornament  richly,  taking  care  never 
to  confuse  the  eye.  Those  parts  to  which,  of  necessity, 
observation  is  especially  directed,  must  be  finished  so  as  to 
bear  a  close  scrutiny,  that  the  eye  may  rest  On  them  with 
satisfaction :  but  their  finish  must  not  be  of  a  charactei 
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which  would  have  attracted  the  eye  by  itself,  Tsdthcai 
being  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation ;  for,  if  it  were^ 
the  united  attraction  of  form  and  detail  would  confine 
the  contemplation  altogether  to  the  parts  so  distinguished, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  mind  to  receive  any 
impression  of  general  effect.  Consequently,  the  parts 
that  project,  and  are  to  bear  a  strong  light,  must  be  chiseled 
with  infinite  delicacy;  so  that  the  ornament,  though  it 
would  have  remained  unobserved,  had  the  eye  not  been 
guided  to  it,  when  observed,  may  be  of  distinguished  beau- 
ty and  power ;  but  those  parts  which  are  to  be  flat,  and  in 
shade,  should  be  marked  with  great  sharpness  and  boldness, 
that  the  impression  may  be  equalised.  Wlien,  for  instance, 
we  have  to  do  with  oriels,  to  which  attention  is  immedi- 
ately attracted  by  their  projection,  we  may  run  wreaths 
of  the  finest  flowered-work  up  the  mullions,  charge  the 
terminations  with  shields,  and  quarter  them  richly ;  but 
we  must  join  the  window  to  the  wall,  where  its  shadow 
falls,  by  means  of  more  deep  and  decided  decoration. 

Secondly.  In  the  choice  and  design  of  his  ornaments, 
the  architect  should  endeavor  to  be  grotesque  rather 
than  graceful  (though  little  bits  of  soft  flower-work  here 
and  there  will  relieve  the  eye) ;  but  he  must  not  imagine 
he  can  be  grotesque  by  carving  faces  with  holes  for 
eyes  and  knobs  for  noses ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  he 
mimics  grotesque  life,  there  should  be  wit  and  humour  in 
every  feature,  fun  and  frolic  in  every  attitude ;  every  dis- 
tortion should  be  anatomical,  and  every  monster  a  studied 
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combination.  This  is  a  question,  however,  relating  more 
nearly  to  Gothic  architecture,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not 
enter  into  it  at  present. 

Thirdly.  The  gables,  must,  on  no  account,  be  jagged 
into  a  succession  of  right  angles,  as  if  people  were  to  be 
perpetually  engaged  in  trotting  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other.  This  custom,  though  sanctioned  by  authority,  has 
very  little  apology  to  offer  for  itself,  based  on  any  principle 
of  composition.  In  street  effect,  indeed,  it  is  occasionally 
useful ;  and,  where  the  verticals  below  are  unbroken  by 
ornament,  may  be  used  even  in  the  detached  Elizabethan, 
but  not  when  decoration  has  been  permitted  below.  They 
should  then  be  carried  up  in  curved  lines,  alternating 
with  two  angles,  or  three  at  the  most,  without  pinnacles 
or  hip-knobs.  A  hollow  parapet  is  far  better  than  a 
battlement,  in  the  intermediate  spaces  ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
is  never  allowable,  except  when  the  building  has  some 
appearance  of  being  intended  for  defence,  and,  therefore, 
is  generally  barbarous  in  the  villa,  while  the  parapet 
admits  of  great  variety  of  effect. 

Lastly.  Though  the  grotesque  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture is  adapted  for  wood  country,  the  grotesque  of  the 
clipped  garden,  which  frequently  accompanies  it,  is  not. 
The  custom  of  clipping  trees  into  fantastic  forms  is 
always  to  be  reprehended :  first,  because  it  never  can 
produce  the  true  grotesque,  for  the  material  is  i  ot  passive., 
and,  therefore,  a  perpetual  sense  of  restraint  is  induced, 
while  the  great  principle  of  the  grotesque  is  action ;  again 
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because  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  two  natures 
tlie  one  neutralising  the  other  ;  for  the  vegetable  organisa- 
tion is  too  palpable  to  let  the  animal  form  suggest  its  true 
idea  ;  again,  because  the  great  beauty  of  all  foliage  is  the 
energy  of  life  and  action,  of  which  it  loses  the  appear- 
ance by  formal  clipping  ;  and  again,  because  the  hands  of 
the  gardener  will  never  produce  anything  really  spirited 
or  graceful.  Much,  however,  need  not  be  said  on  this 
subject ;  for  the  taste  of  the  public?  does  not  now  prompt 
them  to  such  fettering  of  fair  freedom,  and  we  should  be 
as  sorry  to  see  the  characteristic  vestiges  of  it,  which  still 
remain  in  a  few  gardens,  lost  altogether,  as  to  see  the 
thing  again  becoming  common. 

The  garden  of  the  Elizabethan  villa,  then,  should  be 
laid  out  with  a  few  simple  terraces  near  the  house,  so  as 
to  unite  it  well  with  the  ground ;  lines  of  balustrade 
along  the  edges,  guided  away  into  the  foliage  of  the 
taller  trees  of  the  garden,  with  the  shadows  falling  at 
intervals.  The  balusters  should  be  square  rather  than 
round,  with  the  angles  outwards ;  and,  if  the  balustrade 
looks  unfinished  at  the  corners,  it  may  be  surmounted  by 
a  grotesque  bit  of  sculpture,  of  any  kind ;  but  it  must  be 
very  strong  and  deep  in  its  carved  lines,  and  must  not  be 
large ;  and  all  graceful  statues  are  to  be  avoided,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  Italian  villa:  neither 
is  the  terraced  part  of  the  garden  to  extend  to  ary  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  nor  to  have  deep  flights  of  steps, 
for  they  are  sure  to  get  mossy  and  slippery,  if  not  super- 
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intended  with  troublesome  care;  and  the  rest  of  the 
garden  should  have  more  trees  than  flowers  in  it.  A 
flower-garden  is  an  ugly  thing,  even  when  best  managed: 
it  is  an  assembly  of  unfortunate  beings,  pampered  and 
bloated  above  their  natural  size,  stewed  and  heated  into 
diseased  growth;  corrupted  by  evil  communication  into 
speckled  and  inharmonious  colours;  torn  from  the  soil 
which  they  loved,  and  of  which  they  were  the  spirit  and 
the  glory,  to  glare  away  their  term  of  tormented  life 
among  the  mixed  and  incongruous  essences  of  each  other, 
in  earth  that  they  know  not,  and  in  air  that  is  poison  to 
them. 

The  florist  may  delight  in  this :  the  true  lover  of  flowers 
never  will.  He  who  has  taken  lessons  from  nature,  who 
has  observed  the  real  purpose  and  operation  of  flowers ; 
how  they  flush  forth  from  the  brightness  of  the  earth's 
being,  as  the  melody  rises  up  from  among  the  moved 
strings  of  the  instrument ;  how  the  wildness  of  their  pale 
colours  passes  over  her,  like  the  evidence  of  a  various 
emotion ;  how  the  quick  flre  of  their  life  and  their 
delight  glows  along  the  green  banks,  where  the  dew 
falls  the  thickest,  and  the  low  mists  of  incense  pass 
slowly  through  the  twilight  of  the  leaves,  and  the  inter- 
twined roots  make  the  earth  tremble  with  strange  joy  at 
the  feeling  of  their  motion ;  he  who  has  watched  this  will 
never  take  away  the  beauty  of  their  being  to  mix  into 
meretricious  glare,  or  to  feed  into  an  existence  of  disease. 
And  the  flower-garden  is  as  ugly  in  effect  as  it  is  un- 
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natural  in  f eeMng :  it  never  will  harmonise  with  anything, 
and,  if  people  will  have  it,  should  be  kept  out  of  sight 
until  they  get  into  it.  But,  in  laying  out  the  garden 
which  is  to  assist  the  effect  of  the  building,  we  mast 
observe,  and  exclusively  use,  the  natural  combination  ol 
flowers.*  Isow,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  bluish  purple  is 
the  only  flower  colour  which  nature  ever  uses  in  masses  of 
distant  effect ;  this,  however,  she  does  in  the  case  of  most 
heathers,  with  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  and,  less 
extensively,  with  the  colder  colour  of  the  wood  hyacinth. 

*  Every  one  who  is  about  to  lay  out  a  limited  extent  of  garden,  in 
which  he  wishes  to  introduce  many  flowers,  should  read  and  attentively 
study,  first  Shelley,  and  next  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  indeed,  induces 
the  most  beautiful  connexions  between  thought  and  flower  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  European  literature ;  but  he  very  often 
uses  the  symbolical  effect  of  the  flower,  which  it  can  only  have  on  the 
educated  mind,  instead  of  the  natural  and  true  effect  of  the  flower, 
which  it  must  have,  more  or  less,  upon  every  mind.  Thus,  when 
Ophelia,  presenting  her  wild  flowers,  says  :  "  There's  rosemary,  that's 
for  remembrance  ;  pray  you  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies, 
that's  for  thoughts  :  "  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  passage  depends  upon 
the  arbitrary  meaning  attached  to  the  flowers.  But,  when  Shellej 
Bpeaks  of 

"  The  lily  of  the  vale, 

Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  her  tremulous  beUs  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilion  of  tender  green," 

he  is  etherealising  an  impression  which  the  mind  naturally  receives 
from  the  flower.  Consequently,  as  it  is  only  by  their  natural  influence 
that  flowers  can  address  the  mind  through  the  eye,  we  must  read 
Shelley,  to  learn  how  to  use  flowers,  and  Shakspeare,  to  learn  to  love 
them.  In  both  writers  we  find  the  wiJd  flower  possessing  soul  as  well 
as  life,  and  mingling  its  influence  most  intimately,  like  an  untaught 
melody  with  the  deepest  and  most  secret  streams  of  human  emotion. 
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Accordingly,  the  large  rhododendron  may  be  used  tc 
almost  any  extent,  in  iiasses;  the  pale  varieties  of  the 
rose  more  sparingly ;  and,  on  the  turf,  the  wild  violet  and 
pansy  should  be  sown  by  chance,  so  that  they  may  grow 
in  undulations  of  colour,  and  should  be  relieved  by  a  few 
primroses.  All  dahlias,  tulips,  raininculi,  and,  in  general, 
what  are  called  florist's  flowers,  should  be  avoided  like 
i^arlic. 

Perhaps  we  should  apologise  for  introducing  this  in  the 
Architectural  Magazine  /  but  it  is  not  out  of  place :  the 
garden  is  almost  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Elizabethan 
villa,  and  all  garden  architecture  is  utterly  useless  unless 
it  be  assisted  by  the  botanical  effect. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  principles 
of  architecture,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  blue 
and  in  the  green  country.  .  The  wild,  or  grey,  country  is 
never  selected,  in  Britain,  as  the  site  of  a  villa ;  and, 
therefore,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
a  subject  as  difficult  as  it  is  interesting  and  important,  the 
architecture  of  the  villa  in  British  hill,  or  brown,  country. 


V.  The    British    Villa.     Hill,  or  Brown,  Country,-- 

Principles  of  Comjposition. 

"Vivitecontenti  caaulis  et  collibus  istis."    Juvenal. 

In  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  just  at  the  turning  into 

the  Rue  la  Paix  (in  Paris),  there  stand  a  few  diisky  and 
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withered  trees,  beside  a  kind  of  dry  ditch,  paved  at  ihe 
bottom,  into  which  a  carriage  can  with  some  difficulty 
descend,  and  which  affords  access  (not  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner) to  the  ground  floor  of  a  large  and  dreary-looking 
house,  whose  passages  are  dark  and  confined,  whose  rooms 
are  limited  in  size,  and  whose  windows  command  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  dusty  trees  before  mentioned.  This 
is  the  town  residence  of  one  of  the  Italian  noblemen, 
whose  country  house  has  already  been  figured  as  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  villas  of  the  Lago  di  Como.  That 
villa,  however,  though  in  one  of  the  loveliest  situations 
that  hill,  and  wave,  and  heaven  ever  combined  to  adorn, 
and  though  itself  one  of  the  most  delicious  habitations 
that  luxury  ever  projected,  or  wealth  procured,  is  very 
rarely  honoured  by  the  presence  of  its  master ;  while  at- 
tractions of  a  very  different  nature  retain  him,  winter 
after  winter,  in  the  dark  chambers  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  This  appears  singular  to  the  casual  traveller, 
who  darts  down  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  French 
capital  to  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Italian  lakes,  and 
finds  the  tall  marble  chambers  and  orange  groves,  in  which 
he  thinks,  were  he  possessed  of  them,  he  could  luxuriate 
for  ever,  left  desolate  and  neglected  by  their  real  owner : 
but,  were  he  to  try  such  a  residence  for  a  single  twelve 
mcnth,  we  believe  his  wonder  would  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  time.  For  the  mind  of  the  noble- 
man in  question  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  average 
of  men  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  well-kncwn  fact,  that  a  serietf 
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if  sublime  impressions,  continued  indefinitely,  gradually 
pall  upon  the  imagination,  deaden  its  fineness  of  feeling 
and,  in  the  end,  induce  a  gloomy  and  morbid  state  of 
mind,  a  reaction  of  a  peculiarly  melancholy  character, 
because  consequent,  not  upon  the  absence  of  that  which 
(>nce  caused  excitement,  but  upon  the  failure  of  its  power. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  all  men ;  but  with  those  over 
whom  the  sublimity  of  an  unchanging  scene  can  retain  its 
power  for  ever,  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  they  know 
better  than  any  architect  can,  how  to  choose  their  scene, 
and  how  to  add  to  its  effect :  we  have  only  to  impress 
upon  them  the  propriety  of  thinking  before  they  build,  and 
of  keeping  their  humours  under  the  control  of  their  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  of  them,  but  of  the  man  of  average  in- 
tellect, that  we  are  thinking  throughout  all  these  papers ; 
and  upon  him  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that 
there  are  very  few  points  in  a  hill  country  at  all  adapted 
for  a  permanent  residence.  There  is  a  kind  of  instinct, 
indeed,  by  which  men  become  aware  of  this,  and  shrink 
from  the  sterner  features  of  hill  scenery  into  the  parts 
possessing  a  human  interest ;  and  thus  we  find  the  north 
side  of  the  Lake  Leman,  from  Yevay  to  Geneva,  which  is 
about  as  monotonous  a  bit  of  vine  country  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope, studded  with  villas ;  while  the  south  side,  which  ia 
as  exquisite  a  piece  of  scenery  as  is  to  be  found  in  all 
Switzerland,  possesses,  we  think,  two.  The  instinct,  in  tin? 
case  is  true ;  but  we  frequently  find  it  in  error.  Thus, 
the  Lake  of  Como  is  the  resort  of  half  Italy,  while  tht 
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Lago  Maggiore  possesses  scarcely  one  villa  of  importance^ 
besides  those  on  the  Borromean  Islands.  Yet  the  Lago 
Maggiore  is  far  better  adapted  for  producing  and  sustain 
ing  a  pleasurable  impression,  than  that  of  Como.  The 
first  thing,  then,  which  the  architect  has  to  do  in  hill 
country  is,  to  bring  his  employer  down  from  heroics  to 
common  sense;  to  teach  him  that,  although  it  might  be 
very  well  for  a  man  like  Pliny,  whose  whole  spirit  and 
life  was  wrapt  up  in  that  of  nature,  to  set  himself  down 
under  the  splash  of  a  cascade  400  ft.  high,  such  escapades 
are  not  becoming  in  English  gentlemen  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  that  he  should  keep  in  the  most  quiet  and  least 
pretending  corners  of  the  landscape  which  he  has  chosen. 
Having  got  his  employer  well  under  control,  he  has  two 
points  to  consider.  First,  where  he  will  spoil  least ;  and, 
secondl}^,  where  he  w^ill  gain  most.  Now,  we  may  spoil  a 
landscape  it  two  ways ;  either  by  destroying  an  associa- 
tion connected  with  it,  or  a  beauty  inherent  in  it.  With 
the  first  barbarism  we  have  nothing  to  do;  for  it  is  one 
which  would  not  be  permitted  on  a  large  scale  ;  and,  even 
if  it  were,  could  not  be  perpetrated  by  any  man  of  the 
slightest  education.  No  one,  having  any  pretensions  to 
be  called  a  human  being,  would  build  himself  a  house  on 
the  meadow  of  the  Eutlin,  or  by  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 
or  on  the  lonely  isle  on  Loch  Katrine.  Of  the  injustice 
01  the  second  barbarism  we  have  spoken  already  ;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  £o  show  how  it  may  be  avoided^  as 
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well  as  tc  develope  the  principles  by  which  we  may  he 
guided  in  the  second  question ;  that  of  ascertaining  how 
much  permanent  pleasure  will  be  received  from  the  con 
templation  of  a  given  scene. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  result  of  these  several  m 
\  estigations  will  generally  be  found  the  same.  The  res- 
idence which,  in  the  end,  is  found  altogether  delightful, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  placed  where  it  has  committed 
no  injury;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  of  consulting  our 
own  convenience  in  the  end  is,  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator  in  the  beginning.*  Now,  the  first  grand 
rule  for  the  choice  of  situation  is,  never  to  build  a  villa 
where  the  ground  is  not  richly  productive.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  should  be  capable  of  producing  a  crop  of 
scanty  oats  or  turnips  in  a  fine  season  ;  it  must  be  rich 
and  luxuriant,  and  glowing  with  vegetative  power  f  of  one 

*  For  instance,  one  proprietor  terrifies  the  landscape  all  round  him, 
within  a  range  of  three  miles,  by  the  conspicuous  position  of  his  habita- 
tion ;  and  is  punished  by  finding  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
may  blow,  it  sends  in  some  of  his  plate-glass.  Another  spoils  a  pretty 
bit  of  crag,  by  building  below  it,  and  has  two  or  three  tons  of  stono 
dropped  through  his  roof,  the  first  frosty  night.  Another  occupies  the 
turfy  slope  of  some  soft  lake  promontory,  and  has  his  cook  washed  away 
by  the  first  flood.  We  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  dwelling- 
house  destroying  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  of  which,  considered  merely 
as  a  habitation,  we  should  wish  to  be  the  possessor. 

f  We  are  not  thinking  of  the  effect  upon  the  human  frame  of  the  ail 
which  is  favourable  to  vegetation.  Chemically  considered,  the  bracing 
breeze  of  the  more  sterile  soil  is  the  most  conducive  to  health, 
and  is  practically  so,  when  the  frame  is  not  perpetually  exposed  to  it  j 
but  the  keenness  which  checks  the  growtli  of  the  plant  is,  in  all  proba- 
Wliiy,  trying,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  constitution  of  a  resident. 
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kind  or  another.     For  the  very    chief  est  *   part  of   tlw 

ehiiracter  of  the  edifice  of  pleasure  is,  and  must  be,  itA 
perfect  ease,  its  appearance  of  felicitous  repose.  This  it 
can  never  have  where  the  nature  ar.d  expression  of  the 
land  near  it  reminds  us  of  the  necessity  of  labour,  and 
where  the  earth  is  niggardly  of  all  that  constitutes  its 
beauty  and  our  pleasure ;  this  it  can  only  have,  where  the 
presence  of  man  seems  the  natural  consequence  of  an  am- 
ple provision  for  his  enjoyment,  not  the  continuous  strug- 
gle of  suffering  existence  with  a  rude  heaven  and  rugged 
soil.  There  is  nobility  in  such  a  struggle,  b  t  not  when 
it  is  maintained  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  villa,  in  whom  it  is 
unnatural,  and  therefore  injurious  in  its  efPect.  The  nar- 
row cottage  on  the  desolate  moor,  or  the  stalwart  hospice 
in  the  crest  of  the  Alps,  each  leaves  an  ennobling  impres 
sion  of  energy  and  endurance ;  but  the  possessor  of  the 
villa,  should  call,  not  upon  our  admiration,  but  upon  our 
sympathy ;  and  his  function  is  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  beauty  and  the  fulness  of  creation,  not  to  exhibit  the 
majesty  of  man  ;  to  show,  in  the  intercourse  of  earth  and 
her  children,  not  how  her  severity  may  be  mocked  by  their 
heroism,  but  how  her  bounty  may  be  honoured  in  their 
enjoyment. 

This  position,  being  once  granted,  will  save  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  for  it  will  put  out  of  our  way,  as  totally 
unfit  for  villa  residence,  nine-tenths    of    all   momitain 


*  We  hope  the  English  language  may  long  retain  this  cormpt  bat 
energetic  superlative. 
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jcenery  ;  beginning  with  such  bleak  and  stony  bits  of  hill 
side  as  that  which  was  metamorphosed  into  something  like 
a  forest  by  the  author  of  Waverley ;  laying  an  equal  veto 
on  all  the  severe  landscapes  of  such  districts  of  minor 
mountain  as  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  North  Wales; 
and  finishing  by  setting  aside  all  the  higher  sublimity  of 
Alp  and  Apennine.  What,  then,  has  it  left  us  ?  The  gentle 
slope  of  the  lake  shore,  and  the  spreading  parts  of  the 
quiet  valley,  in  almost  all  scenery ;  and  the  shores  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes  in  our  own,  distinguished  as  they  are  b} 
a  richness  of  soil,  which  though  generally  manifested  only 
in  an  exquisite  softness  of  pasture,  and  roundness  of  undu- 
lation, is  sufficiently  evident  to  place  them  out  of  the 
sweeping  range  of  this  veto. 

Now,  as  we  only  have  to  do  with  Britain,  at  present,  we 
shall  direct  particular  attention  to  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
as  they  are  the  only  mountain  district  which,  taken  gener- 
ally, is  adapted  for  the  villa  residence,  and  as  every  piece 
of  scenery  which  in  other  districts  is  so  adapted,  resembles 
them  in  character  and  tone. 

We  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the  Westmoreland  cottage, 
the  feeling  of  humility  with  which  we  are  impressed  dur- 
ing a  mountain  ramble.  Now,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
a  villa  of  large  size,  however  placed,  not  to  disturb  and  in- 
terrupt this  necessary  and  beautiful  impression,  particularly 
where  the  scenery  is  on  a  very  small  scale.  This  disad- 
vantage  may  be  obviated  in  some  degree,  as  w^e  shall 

see,  by  simplicity  of  architecture  ;  but  aiother,  dependent, 
9 
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on  a  question  of  proportion,  is  inevitable.  WTieii  ac 
object,  in  which  magnitude  is  a  ddsirable  attribute,  leaves 
an  impressioi/,  on  a  practised  eye,  of  less  magnitude  than 
it  really  possesses,  we  should  place  objects  beside  it,  of 
whose  magnitude  we  can  satisfy  ourselves,  of  larger  size 
than  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to ;  for,  by  finding 
these  large  objects  in  precisely  the  proportion  to  the  grand 
object,  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  while  we  know  their 
actual  size  to  be  one  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed,  we 
become  aware  of  the  true  magnitude  of  the  principal 
feature.  But,  where  the  object  leaves  a  true  impression 
of  its  size  on  the  practised  eye,  we  shall  do  harm  by  ren- 
dering minor  objects  either  larger  or  smaller  than  they 
usually  are.  Where  the  object  leaves  an  impression  of 
greater  magnitude  than  it  really  possesses,  we  must  render 
the  minor  objects  smaller  than  they  usually  are,  to  prevent 
our  being  undeceived.  Now,  a  mountain  of  15,000  ft. 
high  .always  looks  lower,  than  it  really  is  ;  therefore,  the 
larger  the  buildings  near  it  are  rendered,  the  better- 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  Swiss  cottage,  it  was  observed 
that  a  building  of  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  in  its  pilace, 
would  exhibit  the  size  of  the  mountains  more  truly  and 
strikingly.  A  mountain  Y,000  ft.  high  strikes  its  impres- 
sion with  great  truth,  we  are  deceived  on  neither  side; 
therefore,  the  building  near  it  should  be  of  the  average 
size ;  and  thus  the  villas  of  the  Lago  di  Como,  being 
among  hills  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high,  are  well  propor- 
tioned, being    nei^iher    colossal  nor  diminutive :    but  a 
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mountain  3,000  ft.  liigh  always  locks  liighor  than  t\  really 
is*;  therefore,  the  buildings  near  it  should  be  smaller 
than  the  average.  And  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  pro 
portion  of  objects ;  namely,  rendering  them  of  such  rela- 
tive size  as  shall  produce  the  greatest  possible  impression 
of  those  attributes  which  are  most  desirable  in  botli.  It 
is  not  the  true,  but  the  desirable  impression  which  is  to  be 
conveyed ;  and  it  must  not  be  in  one,  but  in  both :  the 


*  This  position  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  is  important,  and  in 
need  of  confirmation.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that,  when  the  eye  is 
altogether  unpractised  in  estimating  elevation,  it  believes  every  point  to 
be  lower  than  it  really  is  ;  but  this  does  not  militate  against  the  propo- 
sition, for  it  is  also  well  known,  that  the  higher  the  point,  the  greater 
the  deception.  But  when  the  eye  is  thoroughly  practised  in  mountain 
measurement,  although  the  judgment,  arguing  from  technical  know- 
ledge, gives  a  true  result,  the  impression  on  the  feelings  is  always  at 
variance  with  it,  except  in  hills  of  the  middle  height.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally astonished,  in  our  own  country,  by  the  sublime  impression  left  by 
such  hills  as  Skiddaw,  or  Cader  Idris,  or  Ben  Venue  ;  perpetually  vexed, 
in  Switzerland,  by  finding  that,  setting  aside  circumstances  of  form  and 
color,  the  abstract  impression  of  elevation  is  (except  in  some  moments 
of  peculiar  effect  worth  a  king's  ransom)  inferior  to  the  truth.  We  were 
standing  the  other  day  on  the  slope  of  the  Brevent,  above  the  Prieure 
of  Chamouni,  with  a  companion,  well  practised  in  climbing  Highland 
hills,  but  a  stranger  among  the  Alps.  Pointing  out  a  rock  above  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  we  requested  an  opinion  of  its  height.  ' '  I  should 
think,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  could  climb  it  in  two  steps ;  but  I  am  too  well 
used  to  hills  to  be  taken  in  that  way ;  it  is  at  least  40  ft."  The  real 
height  was  470  ft.  This  deception  is  attributable  to  several  causes  (in- 
dependently of  the  clearness  of  the  medium  through  which  the  object  ia 
8eon),  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here,  but  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  feelings  always  to  believe  objects 
(Subtending  the  same  angle  to  be  of  the  same  height.  Wo  say  the 
feelings,  not  the  eye  ;  for  the  practised  eye  never  betrays  its  possessor 
though  the  due  and  corresponding  mental  impression  in  not  reoeiyed. 
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building  must  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  the 
mountain,  nor  the  precipice  mocked  by  the  elevation  ol 
the  cottage.  (Proportion  of  color  is  a  question  of  quite  a 
different  nature,  dependent  merely  on  admixture  and 
combination.)  For  these  reasons,  buildings  of  a  very 
large  size  are  decidedly  destructive  of  effect  among  the 
English  lakes  :  first,  because  apparent  altitudes  are  mucli 
diminished  by  them;  and,  secondly,  because,  whatever 
position  they  may  be  placed  in,  instead  of  combniing  with 
scenery,  they  occupy  and  overwhelm  it :  for  all  scenery  is 
divided  into  pieces,  each  of  which  has  a  near  bit  of 
beauty,  a  promontory  of  lichened  crag,  or  a  smooth  swarded 
knoll,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  begin  with.  Where- 
ever  the  large  villa  comes,  it  takes  up  one  of  these  begin- 
nings of  landscape  altogether ;  and  the  parts  of  crag  or 
wood,  whigh  ought  to  combine  with  it,  become  subservient 
to  it,  and  lost  in  its  general  effect ;  that  is,  ordinarily,  in  a 
general  effect  of  ugliness.  This  should  never  be  the  case : 
however  intrinsically  beautiful  the  edifice  may  be,  it 
should  assist,  but  not  supersede  ;  join,  but  not  eclipse;  ap- 
pear, but  not  intrude.  The  general  rule  by  which  we  are 
to  determine  the  size  is,  to  select  the  largest  mass  which 
will  not  overwhelm  any  object  of  fine  form,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it ;  and,  if  it  does  not  do  this,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  it  is  not  too  large  for  the  distant  features : 
for  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  beautiful  adaptations,  that 
she  is  never  out  of  proportion  with  herself ;  that  is,  the 
minor  details  of  scenery  of  the  first  class  bear  exactly  the 
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proportion  to  tlie  same  species  of  detail  in  scenery  of  ihe 
second  class,  that  the  large  features  of  the  first  bear  to 
the  large  features  of  the  second.  Every  mineralogist 
knows  that  the  quartz  of  the  St.  Gothard  is  as  much 
larger  in  its  crystal  than  the  quartz  of  Snowdon,  as  the 
peak  of  tlie  one  mountain  overtops  the  peak  of  the  other ; 
and  that  the  crystals  of  the  Andes  are  larger  than  either.* 
Every  artist  knows  that  the  boulders  of  an  Alpine  fore- 
ground, and  the  leaps  of  an  Alpine  stream,  are  as  much 
larger  than  the  boulders,  and  as  much  bolder  than  the 
leaps,  of  a  Cumberland  foreground  and  torrent,  as  the 
Juugfrau  is  higher  tlian  Skiddaw.  Therefore,  if  we  take 
care  of  the  near  effect  in  any  countrj^,  we  need  never  be 
afraid  of  the  distant.  For  these  reasons,  the  cottage  villa, 
rather  than  the  mansion,  is  to  be  preferred  among  our 
liills  :  it  has  been  preferred  in  many  instances,  and  in  too 
many,  with  an  unfortunate  result ;  for  the  cottage  villa  is 
precisely  that  which  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  practical 
absurdity.  Symmetry,  proportion,  and  some  degree  of 
simplicity  are  usually  kept  in  view  in  the  large  building ; 
but,  in  the  smaller,  the  architect  considers  himself  licensed 
to  try  all  soi'ts  of  experiments,  and  jumbles  together 
pieces  of  imitation,  taken  at  random  from  his  note-book, 


•  This  is  rather  a  bold  assertion  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  maintain 
the  fact  as  universal ;  but  the  crystals  of  at/most  all  the  rarer  minerals 
are  larger  in  the  larger  mountain  ;  and  that  altogether  independently  of 
the  period  of  elevation,  which,  in  the  case  of  Mont  Blano,  is  later  tbaa 
that  of  our  own  Mendips. 
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as  carelessly  as  a  bad  cliemist  mixing  elements,  from 
which  he  may  by  accident  obtain  something  new,  thougl" 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  obtains  something  use- 
less. The  chemist,  however,  is  more  innocent  than  the 
architect ;  for  the  one  throws  his  trash  out  of  the  window 
if  the  compound  fail ;  while  the  other  always  thinks  his 
conceit  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  great  one  cause  of  all 
the  errors  in  this  branch  of  architecture  is,  the  principle 
of  imitation,  at  once  the  most  baneful  and  the  most  unin- 
tellectual,  yet  perhaps  the  most  natural,  tiiat  the  human 
mind  can  encourage  or  act  upon.*     Let  it  once  be  thor- 

*  In  p.  15^,  we  noticed  the  kind  of  error  most  common  in  amateur 
degig-ns,  and  we  traced  that  error  to  its  great  first  cause,  the  assumption 
of  the  humor,  instead  of  the  true  character,  for  a  guide ;  but  we  did 
not  sufficiently  specify  the  mode  in  which  that  first  cause  operated,  by 
prompting  to  imitation.  By  imitation,  we  do  not  mean  accurate  copy- 
ing, neither  do  we  mean  working  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  by 
which  we  may  suppose  the  originators  of  a  given  model  to  have  been 
actuated ;  but  we  mean  the  intermediate  step  of  endeavoring  to  com- 
bine old  materials  in  a  novel  manner.  True  copying  may  be  disdained 
by  architects,  but  it  should  not  be  disdained  by  nations  ;  for,  when  the 
feelings  of  the  time  in  which  certain  styles  had  their  origin  have  passed 
away,  any  examples  of  the  same  style  will  invariably  be  failures,  uiilesa 
they  be  copies.  It  is  utter  absurdity  to  talk  of  building-  Greek  edifices 
now  ;  no  man  ever  will,  or  ever  can,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Greek 
mythology ;  and,  precisely  by  so  much  as  he  diverges  from  the  techni- 
cality of  strict  copyism,  he  will  err.  But  we  ought  to  have  pieces 
of  Greek  architecture,  as  we  have  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  records, 
and  it  is  better  to  build  a  new  Parthenon  than  to  set  up  the  old  one. 
Let  the  dust  and  the  desolation  of  the  Acropolis  be  undisturbed  foi 
ever  ;  let  them  be  left  to  be  the  school  of  our  moral  feelings,  not  of  ouJ 
mechanical  perceptions  :  the  line  and  rule  of  the  prying  carpenter 
ahould  not  come  into  the  quiet  and  holy  places  of  the  earth.  Else- 
wheie^  we  may  build  marble  models  for  the  education  of  the  nationaj 
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oughlj  rooted  out,  and   the   cottage   villa  will  become 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  element  of  our  landscape. 

So  much  for  size.  The  question  of  position  need  net 
letain  us  long,  as  the  principles  advanced  at  page  88, 
art  true  generally,  with  one  exception.  Beautiful  and 
calm  the  situation  must  always  be,  but,  in  England,  not 
conspicuous.  In  Italy,  the  dwelling  of  the  descendants  of 
those  whose  former  life  has  bestowed  on  every  scene  the 
greater  part  of  the  majesty  which  it  possesses,  ought  to 
have  a  dignity  inherent  in  it,  which  would  be  shamed  by 
Bhrinking  back  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  majesty  enough 
to  prevent  such  non-retirement  from  becoming  intrusive ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  English  landscape  is  simple,  and 
pastoral  and  mild,  devoid,  also,  of  high  associations  (for, 
in  the  Highlands  and  Wales,  almost  every  spot  which  has 


mind  and  eye  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  think  of  adopting  the  architecture  of 
the  Greek  to  the  purposes  of  the  7rank  :  it  never  has  been  done,  and 
never  will  be.  We  delight,  indeed,  in  observing  the  rise  of  such  a  build- 
ing as  La  Madeleine  :  beautiful,  because  accurately  copied  ;  useful,  aa 
teaching  the  eye  of  every  passer-by.  But  we  must  not  think  of  its  pur- 
pose :  it  is  wholly  unadapted  for  Christian  worship ;  and,  were  it  as  bad 
Greek  as  our  National  Gallery,  it  would  be  equally  unfit.  The  mistake 
of  our  architects  in  general  is,  that  they  fancy  they  are  speaking  good 
English  by  speaking  bad  Greek.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  copying  were 
more  m  vogue  than  it  is.  But  imitation,  the  endeavor  to  be  Gothic,  or 
Tyrolese,  or  Venetian,  without  the  slightest  grain  of  Gothic  or  Venetian 
feeling  ;  the  f  atile  effort  to  splash  a  building  into  age,  or  daub  .it  into 
dignity,  to  zigzag  it  into  sanctity,  or  slit  it  into  ferocity,  when  its  shell 
is  neither  ancient  nor  dignified,  and  its  spirit  neither  priestly  nor  baro- 
nial ;  this  is  the  degrading  vice  of  the  age  ;  fostered,  as  if  man's  reason 
were  but  a  step  between  the  brains  of  a  kitten  and  a  monkey,  in  thfl 
mixed  love  of  despicable  excitement  and  misera>>le  mimicry.     If  tht 
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tlie  pride  of  memory  is  unfit  for  villa  residence) ;  and, 
therefore,  all  conspicuous  appearance  of  its  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  becomes  ostentation,  not  dignity ;  impudence^ 
not  condescension.     Their  dwellings  ought  to  be  just  evi 
dent,  and  no  more,  as  forming  part  of  the  gentle  anima 
tioii,  and  present  prosperity,  which  is  the  beauty  of  culti 
vated   ground.     And   this   partial   concealment   may   be 
effected  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  prospect  which  the 
proprietor  will  insist  upon  commanding  from  his  windows, 
and  with  great  accession  to  his   permanent   enjoyment. 
For,  first,  the  only  prospect  which  is  really  desirable  oi 
delightful,  is  that  from  the  window  of  the  breakfast-room 
This  is  rather  a  bold  position,  but  it  will  appear  evident 


English  have  no  imagination,  they  should  not  scorn  to  be  commonplace 
or,  rather,  they  should  remember  that  poverty  cannot  be  disguised  bj 
beggarly  borrowing,  though  it  may  be  ennobled  by  calm  independence. 
Our  national  architecture  never  will  improve  until  our  population  are 
generally  convinced  that  in  this  art,  as  in  all  others,  they  cannot  seem 
what  they  cannot  be.  The  scarlet  coat  or  the  turned-down  collar, 
which  the  obsequious  portrait-painter  puts  on  the  shoulders  and  off  the 
necks  of  his  savage  or  insane  customers,  never  can  make  the  'prentice  look 
military,  or  the  idiot  poetical ;  and  the  architectural  appurtenances  of 
Norman  embrasure  or  Veronaic  balcony  must  be  equally  ineffective,  until 
they  can  turn  shopkeepers  into  barons,  and  schoolgirls  into  Juliets, 
Let  the  national  mind  be  elevated  in  its  character,  and  it  will  naturally 
become  pure  in  its  conceptions ;  let  it  be  simple  in  its  desires,  and  it 
will  be  beautiful  in  its  ideas ;  let  it  be  modest  in  feeling,  and  it  will  not 
be  insolent  in  stone.  For  architect  and  for  employer,  there  can  be  but 
one  rule  ;  to  be  natural  in  all  that  they  do,  and  to  look  for  the  beauty 
of  the  material  creation  as  they  would  for  that  of  the  human  form,  not 
in  the  chanceful  and  changing  disposition  of  artificial  decoration,  but  ir 
the  manifestation  of  the  pure  and  animating  spirit  which  keeps  it  froiu 
the  coldness  of  the  grave. 
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on  a  little  consideration.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  liave  a 
pretty  little  bit  visible  from  the  bed-rooms  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  only  makes  gentlemen  cut  themselves  in  shaving,  and 
ladies  never  think  of  anything  beneath  the  sun  when  they 
are  dressing.  Then,  in  the  dining-room  windows  are  ab- 
solutely useless,  because  dinner  is  always  uncomfortable 
by  daylight,  and  the  weight  of  furniture  effect  which 
adapts  the  room  for  the  gastronomic  rites,  renders  it  de- 
testable as  a  sitting-room.  In .  the  library,  people  should 
have  something  else  to  do,  than  looking  out  of  the  win 
dows;  in  the  drawing-room,  the  uncomfortable  stillness 
of  the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  may,  indeed,  be 
alleviated  by  having  something  to  converse  about  at  the 
windows :  but  it  is  very  shameful  to  spoil  a  prospect  of 
any  kind,  by  looking  at  it  when  we  are  not  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  corporal  comfort  and  mental  good  humour,  which 
nobody  can  be  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  before  he 
lias  been  fed.  But  the  breakfast-room,  where  we  meet 
the  first  light  of  the  dewy  day,  the  first  breath  of  the 
morning  air,  the  first  glance  of  gentle  eyes;  to  which  we 
descend  in  the  very  spring  and  elasticity  of  mental  renova- 
tion and  bodily  energy,  in  the  gathering  up  of  our  spirit 
for  the  new  day,  in  the  flush  of  our  awakening  from  tho 
darkness  and  the  mystery  of  faint  and  inactive  dreaming, 
in  the  resurrection  from  our  daily  grave,  in  the  first  tre- 
mulous sensation  of  the  beauty  of  our  being,  in  the  most 
glorious  perception  of  the  lightning  of  our  life ;  there^  in- 
deed, our  expatiation  of  spirit,  when  it  meets  the  pulse  of 
9^ 
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outward  sound  and  joy,  tlie  voice  of  bird  and  breeze  and 
billow,,  does  demand  some  power  of  liberty,  some  space 
for  its  going  forth  into  the  morning,  some  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  lovely  and  limitless  energy  of  creature 
and  creation.  The  breakfast-room  must  have  a  prospect, 
and  an  extensive  one ;  the  hot  roll  and  hyson  are  indis 
cussable,  except  under  such  sweet  circumstances.  But  he 
must  be  an  awkward  architect,  who  cannot  afford  an  open- 
ing to  one  window  without  throwing  the  whole  mass  of 
the  building  open  to  public  view ;  particularly  as,  in  the 
second  place,  the  essence  of  a  good  window  view,  is  the 
breaking  out  of  the  distant  features  in  little  well-com- 
posed morceaux,  not  the  general  glare  of  a  mass  of  one 
tone.  Have  we  a  line  of  lake?  the  silver  water  must 
glance  out  here  and  there  among  the  trunks  of  near  trees, 
just  enough  to  show  where  it  flows ;  then  break  into  an 
open  swell  of  water,  just  where  it  is  widest,  or  where  the 
shore  is  prettiest.  Have  we  mountains  %  their  peaks  must 
appear  over  foliage,  or  through  it,  the  highest  and  boldest 
catching  the  eye  conspicuously,  yet  not  seen  from  base  tc 
summit,  as  if  we  wanted  to  measure  them.  Such  a  pro- 
spect as  this  is  always  compatible  with  as  much  conceal 
ment  as  we  choose.  In  all  these  pieces  of  management, 
the  architect's  chief  enemy  is  the  vanity  of  his  employer, 
who  will  always  want  to  see  more  'than  he  ought  to  see, 
and  than  he  will  have  pleasure  in  seeing,  without  reflect- 
ing how  the  spectators  pay  for  his  peeping. 

So  much,  then,  for  position.     We  have  now  only  tc 
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settle  the  questions  of  form  and  colour,  and  we  shall  then 
have  closed  the  most  tiresome  investigation,  which  wo 
shall  be  called  upon  to  enter  into ;  inasmuch  as  the  prin 
ciples  which  we  may  arrive  at  in  considering  the  architec- 
tiii-e  of  defence,  though  we  hope  they  ma}'  be  useful  ir. 
the  abstract,  will  demand  no  application  to  native  land- 
scape, in  which,  happily,  no  defence  is  now  required  ;  and 
those  relating  to  sacred  edifices  will,  we  also  hope,  be 
susceptible  of  more  interest  than  can  possibly  be  excited 
by  the  most  degraded  branch  of  the  whole  art  of  archi- 
tecture, one  hardly  worthy  of  being  included  under  the 
name ;  that,  namely,  with  which  we  have  lately  been  oc- 
cupied, whose  ostensible  object  is  the  mere  provision  of 
shelter  and  comfort  for  the  despicable  shell  within  whose 
darkness  and  corruption  that  purity  of  perception  to 
which  all  liigh  art  is  addressed  is,  during  its  immaturity, 
confined. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  any  mental  or  material 
effect  may  be  increased ;  by  contrast,  or  by  assimilation. 
Supposing  that  we  have  a  certain  number  of  features^  or 
existences,  under  a  given  influence ;  then,  by  subjecting 
another  feature  to  the  same  influence,  we  increase  the 
universality,  and  therefore  the  effect,  of  that  influence  ; 
but,  by  introducing  another  feature,  not  under  the  same 
influence,  we  render  the  subjection  of  the  other  features 
more  palpable,  and  therefore  more  effective.  For  exam- 
ple, let  the  influence  be  one  of  shade  (Fig.  41),  to  which  a 
certain  number  of  objects  are  subjected  in  a  and  b.     Tc 
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a  we  add  another  feature,  subjected  to  the  same  influence, 
and  we  increase  the  general  inipi-ession  of  shade  ;  to  J  wo 
add  the  same  feature,  not  subjected  to 
this  influence,  and  we  have  deepened 
the  effect  of  shade.  Now,  the  princi- 
ples by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in 
the  selection  of  one  or  other  of  these 
means  are  of  great  importance,  and 
must  1)0  developed  before  we  can  con 
elude  the  investigation  of  villa  archl 
lecture.  The  impression  produced  bj 
a  given  efPect  or  inlluence  depends 
upon  its  degree  and  its  duration.  De- 
gree always  means  the  proportionate  energy  exerted 
Duration  is  either  into  time,  or  into  space,  or  into  both 
The  duration  of  colour  is  in  space  alone,  forming  w^lmt 
is  coirimonly  called  extent.  The  duration  of  sound  ib 
in  space  and  time;  the  space  being  in  the  size  of  the 
waves  of  air,  which  give  depth  to  the  tone.  The  duration 
of  mental  emotion  is  in  time  alone.  Xow,  in  all  influ- 
ences, as  is  the  degree,  so  is  the  impression ;  as  is  the 
duration,  so  is  tlie  effect  of  the  impression  ;  that  is,  its  per- 
manent operation  upon  the  feelings,  or  the  violence  with 
which  it  takes  possession  of  our  own  faculties  and  senses, 
as  opposed  to  the  abstract  impression  of  its  existence  with- 
out such  operation  on  our  ow^n  essence.  For  example,  the 
natural  tendency  of  darkness  or  shade  is,  to  induce  fear  or 
melancholy.     Xoiv,  as  the  degree  of  the  shade,  8o  Ib  the 
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abgtraijt  impression  of  the  existence  of  shade  ;  but,  as  the 
duration  of  shade,  so  is  the  fear  of  melancholy  excited  bj^ 
it.  Consequently,  when  we  wish  to  increase  "^he  abstract 
impression  of  the  power  of  any  influence  over  objects  with 
which  we  have  no  connexion,  we  must  increase  degree ; 
but,  when  we  wish  the  impression  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect  upon  ourselves,  we  must  increase  duration.  Now, 
degree  is  always  increased  by  contrast,  and  duration  by 
assimilation.  A  few  instances  of  this  will  be  sufliicient. 
Blue  is  called  a  cold  colour,  because  it  induces  a  feeling 
of  coolness  to  the  eye,  and  is  much  used  by  nature  in  her 
cold  effects.  Supposing  that  we  have  painted  a  storm 
scene,  in  desolate  country,  with  a  single  miserable  cottage 
somewhere  in  fi-ont ;  that  we  have  made  the  atmosphere 
and  the  distance  cold  and  blue,  and  wish  to  heighten  the 
comfortless  impression.  There  is  an  old  rag  hanging  out 
of  the  window  :  shall  it  be  red  or  blue  ?  If  it  be  red,  the 
piece  of  warm  colour  will  contrast  strongly  with  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  will  render  its  blueness  and  chilliness  immensely 
more  apparent ;  will  increase  the  degree  of  both,  and, 
therefore,  the  abstract  impression  of  the  existence  of  cold. 
But,  if  it  be  blue,  it  will  bring  the  iciness  of  the  distance 
lip  into  the  foreground  ;  will  fill  the  whole  visible  spa^ce 
with  comfortless  cold ;  will  take  away  every  relief  from 
the  desolation  ;  will  increase  the  duration  of  the  influence, 
and,  consecpiently,  will  extend  its  operation  into  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  the  spectator,  who  will  shiver  as  he  looks. 
Now,  if  we  are  painting  s.piotiire^  we  shall  not  hesitate  a 
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moment :  in  goes  the  red  ;  for  the  artist,  while  he  wishoe 
to  render  the  actual  impression  of  the  presence  of  cold  in 
the  landscape  as  strong  as  possible,  does  not  wish  that 
chilliness  to  pass  over  into,  or  affect,  the  spectator,  but  en- 
deavours to  make  the  combination  of  colour  as  delightful 
to  his  eye  and  feelings  as  possible.*  But,  if  we  are  paint 
iiig  a  scene  for  theatrical  representation,  where  deception 
is  aimed  at,  we  shall  be  as  decided  in  our  proceeding  or 
the  opposite  principle :  in  goes  the  blue ;  for  we  wish  t'^e 
idea  of  cold  to  pass  over  into  the  spectator,  and  make  him 
so  uncomfortable  as  to  permit  his  fancy  to  place  him  dis- 
tinctly in  the  place  we  desire,  in  the  actual  scene.  Again, 
Shakspeare  has  been  blamed  by  some  few  critical  asses  for 
the  raillery  of  Mercutio,  and  the  humour  of  the  nurse,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  for  the  fool  in  Lear ;  for  the  porter  in 
Macbeth ;  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,  &c. ;  because,  it 
is  said,  these  bits  interrupt  the  tragic  feeling.  Xo  such 
^.hing ;  they  enhance  it  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  they 
deepen  its  -degree^  though  they  diminish  its  duration. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  that  the  impression  of  the  agony 
of  the  individuals  brought  before  us  is  far  stronger  than 
it  could  otherwise  have  been,  and  our  sympathies  are 
more  forcibly  awakened ;  while,  had  the  contrast  been 
wanting,  the  impression  of  pain  would  have  come  over  in- 
to ourselves ;  our  selfish  feeling,  instead  of  our  sympathy, 
would  have  been  awakened ;  the  conception  of  the  grief 

*  This  difference  of  principle  is  one  leading  distinction  between  the 
artist,  properly  so  called,  and  the  scene,  diorama,  or  panorama  paintei 
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of  others  diminished ;  and  the  tragedy  would  have  made 
lis  ve^j  uncomfortable,  but  never  have  melted  us  to  teara, 
or  excited  us  to  indignation.  When  he,  whose  merry  and 
satirical  laugh  rimg  in  our  ears  the  moment  before,  faints 
before  us,  with  "  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,  they  have 
made  worms'  meat  of  me,"  the  acuteness  of  our  feeling  is 
excessive :  but,  had  we  not  heard  the  laugh  before,  there 
would  have  bee'i  a  dull  weight  of  melancholy  impression, 
which  would  have  been  painful,  not  afPecting.  Hence,  we 
see  the  grand  importance  of  the  choice  of  our '  aeans  of 
enhancing  effect ;  and  we  derive  the  simple  rule  for  that 
choice ;  namely,  that,  when  we  wish  to  increase  abstract 
impression,  or  to  call  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator, 
we  are  to  use  contrast ;  but,  when  we  wish  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  impression,  or  to  awaken  the  selfish  feel- 
ings, we  are  to  use  assimilation. 

This  rule,  however,  becomes  complicated  where  the 
feature  of  contrast  is  not  altogether  passive ;  that  is,  where 
we  wish  to  give  a  conception  of  any  qualities  inherent  in 
that  feature,  as  well  as  in  w^hat  it  relieves ;  aiid,  besides, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  whether  it  will  be  best  to 
increase  the  abstract  idea,  or  its  operation.  In  most  cases, 
energy,  the  degree  of  influence,  is  beauty ;  and,  in  many 
the  duration  of  influence  is  monotony.  In  others,  dura- 
tii.n  is  sublimity,  and  energy  painful :  in  a  few,  energy 
and  duration  are  attainable  and  delightful  together.  It  ii 
impossible  to  give  rules  for  judgment  in  eveiy  case ;  but 
the  following  points  must  always  be  observed : — 1.  Whe? 
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we  uso  contrast,  it  must  be  natural,  and  likely  to  occor 
Thus,  the  contrast  in  tragedy  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  character  of  human  existence :  it  is  what  we  see 
and  feel  every  day  of  our  lives.  When  a  contrast  is  un- 
natural, it  destroys  the  effect  it  should  enhance.  Canning 
called  on  a  French  refugee  in  1794.  The  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  execution  of  the  queen,  then  a 
recent  event.  Overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  Parisian 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming,  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  "  La  bonne  reine!  la  pauvre  reine  !"  Presently 
he  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  "  Cependant,  Monsieur,  il  faut 
vous  faire  voir  mon  petit  chien  danser."  This  contrast, 
though  natural  in  a  Parisian,  was  unnatural  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  therefore  injurious. 

2dly.  When  the  general  influence,  instead  of  being 
external,  is  an  attribute  or  energy  of  the  thing  itself,  so 
as  to  bestow  on  it  a  permanent  character,  the  contrast 
which  is  obtained  by  the  absence  of  that  character  is  in- 
jurious and  becomes  what  is  called  an  interruption  of  the 
unity.  Thus,  the  raw  and  colorless  tone  of  the  Swiss 
cottage,  noticed  at  page  36,  is  an  injurious  contrast  to  the 
richness  of  the  landscape,  which  is  an  inherent  and  ne- 
cessary energy  in  surrounding  objects.  So,  the  character 
of  Italian  landscape  is  curvilinear ;  therefore,  the  outline 
of  the  buildings  entering  into  its  composition  must  be 
ai-ranged  on  curvilinear  principles,  as  investigated  at  page 
130. 

8dly.  But,  if  the  pervading  character  can  be  obtained 
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in  the  single  object  by  different  means,  the  contiast  will 
be  delightful.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  character  which 
the  hill  districts  of  Italy  possess  by  the  magnijacence  of 
their  forms,  is  transmitted  to  the  villa  by  its  dignity  of 
detail,  and  simplicity  of  outline;  and  the  rectangidai 
interruption  to  the  curve  of  picturesque  blue  country, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  interrupts,  is  a 
contrast  giving  relief  and  interest,  while  any  Elizabethan 
acute  angles,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  a  contrast 
obtained  by  the  absence  of  the  pervading  energy  of  the 
universal  curvilinear  character,  and  therefore  improper 

4thly.  When  the  general  energy,  instead  of  pervading 
simultaneously  the  multitude  of  objects,  as  with  one 
spirit,  is  independently  possessed  and  manifested  by  every 

Fig.  42. 


Vw.  40. 
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individual  object,  the  result  is  repetition,  not  unitj  :  and 

contrast  is  not  merely  agreeable,  but  necessary.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  42,  the  number  of  objects,  forming  the  line  of 
beauty,  is  pervaded  by  one  simple  energy ;  but  in  Fig.  43 
that  energy  is  separately  manifested  in  each,  and  the 
result  is  painful  monotony.  Parallel  right  lines,  without 
grouping,  are  always  liable  to  this  objection ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  distant  view  of  a  flat  country  is  never  beautiful 
unless  its  horizontals  are  lost  in  richness  of  vegetation, 
as  in  Lombardy;  or  broken  with  masses  of  forest,  or 
with  distant  hills.  If  none  of  these  interruptions  take 
place,  there  is  immediate  monotony,  and  no  introduction 
can  be  more  delightful  than  such  a  tower  in  the  distance 
as  Strasburg,  or,  indeed,  than  any  architectural  combi- 
nation of  verticals.  Peterborough  is  a  beautiful  instance 
of  such  an  adaptation.  It  is  always,  then,  to  be  remem 
bered  that  repetition  is  not  assimilation. 

5thly.  When  any  attribute  is  necessarily  beautiful, 
that  is,  beautiful  in  every  place  and  circumstance,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  the  contrast  consisting  in  its  absence 
is  painful.  It  is  only  when  beauty  is  local  or  acidental 
that  opposition  may  be  employed. 

Othly.  The  edge  of  all  contrasts,  so  to  speak,  should 
be  as  soft  as  is  consistent  with  decisive  effect.  We  mean, 
that  a  gradual  change  is  better  than  instantanecua 
transfiguration ;  for,  though  always  less  effective,  it  is 
more  agreeable.  But  this  must  be  left  very  mucli  to  tb« 
judgment. 
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7thly.  We  must  be  very  careful  in  ascertaining 
whether  any  given  contrast  is  obtained  by  freedom  fro:n 
external,  or  absence  of  internal,  energy,  for  it  is  often 
a  difficult  point  to  decide.  Thus,  the  peace  of  the  Alpine 
valley  might,  at  iit-st,  seem  to  be  a  contrast  caused  by 
the  want  of  the  character  of  strength  and  sublimity 
•  manifested  in  the  hills ;  but  it  is  really  caused  by  the 
freedom  from  the  general  and  external  influence  of  vio- 
lence and  desolation. 

These,  then,  are  principles  applicable  to  all  arts,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  and  of  particular  importance  in 
painting  and  architecture.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  one  rule  comes  in  the  way  of  another;  in  which 
case,  the  most  important  is,  of  course,  to  be  obeyed ;  but, 
m  general,  they  will  afford  us  an  easy  means  of  arriving 
at  certain  results,  when,  before,  our  conjectures  must 
have  been  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  We  may  now 
proceed  to  determine  the  most  proper  form  for  the 
mountain  villa  of  England. 

We  must  first  observe  the  prevailing  lines  of  the  near 
hills :  if  they  are  vertical,  there  will  most  assuredly  be 
monotony,  for  the  vertical  lines  of  crag  are  never  grouped, 
and  accordingly,  by  our  fourth  rule,  the  prevailing  lines 
of  our  edifice  must  be  horizontal.  In  Fig.  44,  which  is 
a  village  half-way  up  the  Lake  of  Thun,  the  tendency  of 
the  hills  is  vertical ;  this  tendency  is  repeated  by  the 
buildings,  and  the  composition  becomes  thoroughly  bad : 
brit,  at.  p.  92,  Fig.  27,  we  have  the  same  vertical   ten- 
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dency  in  the  hills,  while  the  grand  lines  of  the  biiildinga 
are  horizontal,  and  the  composition  is  good      But,  if  the 

Fig.  44. 


prevailing  lines  of  the  near  hills  be  curved  (and  they 
will  be  either  curved  or  vertical),  we  must  not  interrupt 
their  cliaracter,  for  the  energy  is  then  pervading,  not  in- 
dividual ;  and,  therefore,  our  edifice  must  be  rectangular 
Tn  both  cases,  therefore,  the  grand  outline  of  the  villa  it 
the  same ;  but  in  the  one  we  have  it  set  off  by  cimtrast, 
in  tlip  other  by  assimilation ;  and  we  must  work  out  iri 
tiie  architecture  of  each  edifice  the  principle  on  which 
we  have  begun.  Commencin  with  that  in  wbioh  we 
are  to  work  by  contrast:  the  vertical  crags  must  be  the 
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result  of  violence,  and  the  influence  of  destruction,  of 
distortion,  of  torture,  to  speak  strongly,  must  be  evident 
in  their  every  line.  We  free  the  building  from  this  in- 
fluence,  and  give  it  repose,  gracefulness,  and  ease;  and 
we  have  a  contrast  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  line,  by  which 
the  desirable  attributes  are  rendered  evident  in  both 
objects,  while  the  duration  of  neither  energy  being 
allowed,  there  can  be  no  disagreeable  effect  upon  the 
spectator,  who  will  not  shrink  from  the  terror  of  the 
crags,  nor  fe/3l  a  want  of  excitement  in  the  gentleness  of 
the  building. 

2dly.  Solitude  is  powerful  and  evident  in  its  effect  on 
the  distant  hills,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  villa  should  be 
joyous  and  life-like  (not  flippant,  however,  but  serene) ; 
and,  by  rendering  it  so,  we  shall  enhance  the  sublimity  of 
the  distance,  as  we  showed  in  speaking  of  the  Westmore- 
land cottage  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  introduce  a  number 
of  windows  with  good  effect,  provided  that  they  are  kept 
In  horizontal  lines,  and  do  not  disturb  the  repose  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

These  three  points  of  contrast  will  be  quite  enough; 
there  is  no  other  external  influence  from  which  we  can 
free  the  building,  and  the  pervading  energy  must  be  com- 
municated to  it,  or  it  will  not  harmonize  with  our  feelings ; 
therefore,  before  proceeding,  we  had  better  determine  how 
this  contrast  is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  Our  lines  are 
to  be  horizontal ;  then  the  roof  must  be  as  flat  as  possible. 
We  need  not  think  of  snow,  because,  however  much  we 
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may  slope  the  roof,  it  will  not  slip  off  from  the  material 
which,  here,  is  the  only  proper  one  ;  and  the  roof  of  the 
cottage  is  always  very  flat,  which  it  would  not  be  if  there 
were  any  inconvenience  attending  such  a  form.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  second  contrast,  we  are  to  have  graceful- 
ness and  ease,  as  well  as  horizontality.  Then  we  must 
break  the  line  of  the  roof  into  different  elevations,  yet  not 
making  the  difference  great,  or  we  shall  liave  visible  verti- 
cals. And  this  must  not  be  done  at  random.  Take  a  flat 
line  of  beauty,  a  d,  Fig.  45,  for  the  length  of  the  edifice. 

Pig.  45. 


Strike  a  h  horizontally  from  a^  c  d  from  d ;  let  fall  the 
verticals  ;  make  c/* equal  m  n,  the  maximum  ;  and  draw 
hf.  The  curve  should  be  so  far  continued  as  that  hf 
shall  hQ  to  G  d  2i^  G  d  to  ah.  Then  we  are  sure  of  a  beau- 
tifully proportioned  form.  Much  variety  may  be  intro- 
duced by  using  different  curves ;  joining  paraboles  with 
cycloids,  &c. :  but  the  use  of  curves  is  always  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  good  forms.  Further  ease  may  be  obtained 
tj  a  Ided  combinations.  For  instance,  strike  another 
curve  {a  q  h)  through  the  flat  line  ah  ;  bisect  the  maxi- 
mum V  2^y  draw  the  horizontal  r  s,  (observing  to  make  the 
lai'irest  maximum  of  this  curve  towards  the  smallest  maxi- 
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auim  of  the  great  ciirxe,  to  restoi-e  the  balance),  join  r  ^ 
V  bj  and  we  have  another  modification  of  the  same  beautiful 
form.  This  may  be  done  in  either  side  of  the  building, 
but  not  in  both.  Then,  if  the  flat  roof  be  still  found 
monotonous,  it  may  be  interrupted  by  garret  windows, 
which  must  not  be  gabled,  but  turned  with  the  curve  a  />, 
whatever  tliat  may  be.  This  will  give  instant  humility  tc 
tlie  building,  and  take  away  any  vestiges  of  Italian  charac- 
ter which  might  hang  about  it,  and  which  would  be  wholly 
out  of  place.  The  windows  may  have  tolerably  broad 
arcliiti-aves,  but  no  cornices  ;  an  ornament  both  haughty 
and  classical  in  its  efFect,  and,  on  both  accounts,  improper 
here.  They  should  be  in  level  lines,  but  grouped  at 
unequal  distances,  or  they  will  have  a  formal  and  artificial 
air,  unsuited  to  the  irregularity  and  freedom  around  them. 
Some  few  of  them  may  be  arched,  however,  with  the  curve 
a  ^,  the  mingling  of  the. curve  and  the  square  being  very 
graceful.  There  should  not  be  more  than  two  tiers  and 
the  garrets,  or  the  building  will  be  too  high. 

So  much  for  the  general  outline  of  the  villa,  in  which 
we  are  to  woi"k  by  contrast.  Let  us  pass  over  to  that  in 
which  we  are  to  work  by  assimilation,  before  speaking  of 
the  material  and  color  which  should  be  common  to  both. 

The  grand  outline  must  be  designed  on  exactly  the  same 
principles ;  for  the  curvilinear  proportions,  which  were 
opposition  before,  will  now  be  assimilation.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  villa  in  a  hill  countr}^  should 
have  the  form  ah  c  d ;  we  should  be  tired  tc  death  if  thej 
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had :  but  we  bring  forward  that  form,  as  an  example  of 
the  agreeable  result  of  the  principles  on  which  we  shoidd 
always  work,  but  whose  result  should  be  the  same  m  no 
two  cases.  A  modification  of  that  form,  however,  wil 
rrequently  be  found  useful ;  for,  under  the  depression  hf^ 
we  may  have  a  hall  of  entrance  and  of  exercise,  which  is 
a  requisite  of  extreme  importance  in  hill  districts,  where 
it  rains  three  hours  out  of  four  all  the  year  round ;  and 
under  g  d  WQ  may  have  the  kitchen,  servants'  rooms,  and 
coach-house,  leaving  the  large  division  quiet  and  comfort- 
able. 

Then,  as  in  the  curved  country  there  is  no  such  distor- 
tion as  that  before  noticed,  no  such  evidence  of  violent 
agency,  we  need  not  be  so  careful  about  the  appearance  of 
perfect  peace,  we  may  be  a  little  more  dignified  and  a 
little  more  classical.  The  windows  may  be  symmetrically 
arranged ;  and,  if  there  be  a  blue  and  undulating  distance, 
the  upper  tier  may  even  have  cornices ;  narrower  archi- 
traves are  to  be  used ;  the  garrets  may  be  taken  from  the 
roof,  and  their  inmates  may  be  accommodated  in  the  other 
side  of  the  house ;  but  we  must  take  care,  in  doing  this, 
not  to  become  Greek.  The  material,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, will  assist  us  in  keeping  unclassical ;  and  not  a 
vestige  of  column  or  ca]3ital  must  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  edifice.  All  should  be  pure,  but  all  should  be  Eng- 
lish: and  there  should  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  much  of  the 
utilitarian  about  the  whole,  suited  to  the  cultivated  coui^' 
tr  y  in  which  it  is  placed. 
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It  will  never  do  to  be  speculative  or  imaginative  in  oui 
Jetails,  on  the  supposition  that  the  tendency  of  tine  seen 
ery  is  to  make  everybody  imaginative  and  enthusiastic. 
Enthusiasm  has  no  business  with  Turkey  carpets  or  easy 
chairs ;  and  the  very  preparation  of  comfort  for  the  body, 
wliich  the  existence  of  the  villa  supposes,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  any  excitement  of  mind  :  and  this 
is  another  reason  for  keeping  the  domestic  building  in 
richly  productive  country.  ]^ature  has  set  aside  her  sub- 
lime bits  for  us  to  feel  and  think  in  ;  she  has  pointed  out 
her  productive  bits  for  us  to  sleep  and  eat  in  ;  and,  if  we 
sleep  and  eat  amongst  the  sublimity,  we  are  brutal ;  if  we 
poetise  amongst  the  cultivation,  we  are  absurd.  There 
are  the  time  and  place  for  each  state  of  existence,  and  we 
should  not  jumble  that  which  Nature  has  separated.  She 
has  addressed  herself,  in  one  part,  wholly  to  the  mind, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  •  to  eat  but  bilberries,  nothing  to 
rest  upon  but  rock,  and  we  have  no  business  to  concoct 
pic-nics,  and  bring  cheese,  and  ale,  and  sandwiches,  in 
baskets,  to  gratify  our  beastly  natures,  where  Nature 
never  intended  us  to  eat  (if  she  had,  we  needn't  have 
brought  the  baskets).  In  the  other  part,  she  has  provided 
for  our  necessities ;  and  we  are  very  absurd,  if  we  make 
ourselves  fantastic,  instead  of  comfortable.  Therefore, 
ill  that  we  ought  to  do  in  the  hill  villa  is,  to  adapt  it  for 
the  habitation  of  a  man  of  the  highest  faculties  of  percep- 
tioji  and  feeling  ;  but  only  for  the  habitation  of  his  hours. 

of  common  sense,  not  of  enthusiasm  ;  it  must  be  his  dwel 
10 
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ling  as  a  man,  not  as  a  spirit ;  as  a  thing  liable  to  deca}  , 
not  as  an  eternal  energy;  as  a  perishable,  not  as  an 
immortal. 

Keeping,  then,  in  view  these  distinctions  of  form  be- 
tween the  two  villas,  the  remaining  considerations  relate 
equally  to  both. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  extreme  richness 
and  variety  of  hill  foregrounds,  as  an  internal  energy  to 
which  there  must  be  no  contrast.  Rawness  of  colour  is  to 
be  especially  avoided,  but  so,  also,  is  poverty  of  effect.  It 
will,  therefore,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  if, 
in  any  conspicuous  and  harsh  angle  or  shadowy  moulding, 
we  introduce  a  wreath  of  carved  leaf-work,  in  stone,  oi 
course.  This  sounds  startling  and  expensive ;  but  we  are 
not  thinking  of  expense  :  what  ought  to  be,  not  what  can 
be  afforded,  is  the  question.  Besides,  when  all  expense  in 
shamming  castles,  building  pinnacles,  and  all  other  fantas- 
ticisms,  has  been  shown  to  be  inj  urious,  that  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  wasted  in  plaster  battlements,  to  do 
harm,  may  surely  be  devoted  to  stone  leafage,  to  do  good. 
Now,  if  there  be  too  much,  or  too  conspicuous,  ornament, 
it  will  destroy  simplicity  and  humility,  and  everything 
which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  get ;  therefore,  the 
architect  must  be  careful,  and  had  better  have  immediate 
recourse  to  that  natural  beauty  with  which  he  is  now  en- 
deavouring to  assimilate.  When  Nature  determines  on 
decorating  a  piece  of  projecting  rock,  she  begins  witli  the 
bold   projecting   surface,  to  which  the  eye  is  naturalljf 
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drawn  by  its  form,  and  (observe  how  closely  she  works  by 
the  principles  which  were  before  investigated)  she  finishes 
this  with  lichens,  and  mingled  colours,  to  a  degree  of  deli- 
cacy, which  makes  ns  feel  that  we  never  can  look  close 
enougii ;  but  she  puts  in  not  a  single  mass  of  form  to  at 
tract  the  eye,  more  than  the  grand  outline  renders  neces- 
sary. But,  where  the  rock  joins  the  ground,  where  the 
shadow  falls,  and  the  eye  is  not  attracted,  she  puts  in  bold 
f(jrms  of  ornament,  large  leaves  and  grass,  bunches  of 
moss  and  heather,  strong  in  their  projection,  and  deep  in 
their  colour.  Therefore,  the  architect  must  act  on  precise- 
ly the  same  principle  :  his  outward  surfaces  he  may  leave 
the  wind  and  weather  to  finish  in  their  own  way  ;  but  he 
cannot  allow  IS'ature  to  put  grass  and  weeds  into  the  shad- 
ows ;  m/6>,  he  must  do  it  himself ;  and,  whenever  the  eye 
loses  itself  in  shade,  wherever  there  is  a  dark  and  sharp 
corner,  there,  if  he  can,  he  should  introduce  a  wreath  of 
flower-work.  The  carving  will  be  preserved  from  the 
weather  l)y  this  very  propriety  of  situation :  it  would  have 
mouldered  away,  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  full  drift  of 
the  rain,  but  will  remain  sate  in  the  crevices  where  it  is  re- 
quired ;  and,  also,  it  will  not  injure  the  general  effect,  but 
will  lie  concealed  until  we  approach,  and  then  rise  up,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  darkness,  to  its  duty  ;  bestowing  on  the 
I  >vel lings  ^hat  finish  of  effect  which  is  manifested  around 
thein,  and  gratifying  the  natural  requirement  of  the  mind 
foi  the  same  richness  in  the  execution  of  the  designs  of 
men,  whi(;h  it  has  found  on  a  near  approach  lavished  so 
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abundantly,  in  a  distant  view  subdued  so  beautifully  intc 
the  large  effects  of  the  designs  of  nature. 

Of  the  ornament  itself,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
to  be  what  is  properly  called  architectural  decoration 
(that  which  is  "  decorous,"  becoming,  or  suitable  to) ; 
namely,  the  combination  of  minor  forms,  which  repeat 
the  lines,  and  partake  of  the  essence  of  the  grand  design, 
and  carry  out  its  meaning  and  life  into  its  every  member : 
but  it  is  to  be  true  sculpture  ;  the  presenting  of  a  pure 
ideality  of  form  to  the  eye,  which  may  give  perfect  con- 
ception, without  the  assistance  of  colour :  it  is  to  be  the 
Btone  image  of  vegetation,  not  botanically  accurate, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  near  to  permit  us  to  be  sure  of  the 
intended  flower  or  leaf.  Kot  a  single  line  of  any  other 
kind  of  ornament  should  be  admitted,  and  there  should  be 
more  leafage  than  iiower-work,  as  it  is  the  more  easy  in 
its  flow  and  outline.  Deep  relief  need  not  be  attempted, 
but  the  edges  of  the  leafage  should  be  clearly  and  deli- 
cately defined.  The  cabbage,  the  vine,  and  the  ivy  are 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  leaves :  oak  is  a  little  too  stiff, 
otherwise  good.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  ease  of  the  stems  and  tendrils :  -such  care  will  always 
be  repaid.  And  it  is  to  be  especially  observed,  that  the 
cai'ving  is  not  to  be  arranged  in  garlands  or  knots,  or  any 
other  formalities,  as  in  Gothic  work  ;  but  the  stalks  are  to 
rise  out  of  the  stone,  as  if  they  were  rooted  in  it,  and  to 
fling  themselves  dowm  where  they  are  wanted,  disappear' 
ing  again  in  light  sprays,  as  if  they  were  still  growing 
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Ml  this  will  require  care  in  designing ;  but,  as  we  hav  e 
said  before,  we  can  always  do  without  decoration  ;  but,  if 
we  have  it,  it  must  be  well  done.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  economise ;  evei-y  farthing  improperly  saved  does  a 
shilling's  worth  of  damage  ;  and  that  is  getting  a  bargain 
the  wrong  way.  When  one  branch  or  group  balances 
another,  they  must  be  different  in  composition.  The  same 
group  may  be  introduced  several  times  in  different  parts, 
but  not  when  there  is  correspondence,  or  the  effect  will  be 
unnatural ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
the  ornament  must  be  kept  out  of  the  general  effect,  must 
be  invisible  to  all  but  the  near  observer,  and,  even  to  him, 
must  not  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  design,  but  must 
be  sparingly  and  cautiously  applied,  so  as  to  appear  to 
lia\e  been  thrown  in  by  chance  here  and  there,  as  Nature 
would  have  thrown  in  a  bunch  of  herbage,  affording 
adornment  without  concealment,  and  relief  without  inter- 
ruption. 

So  much  for  form.  The  question  of  colour  has  already 
been  discussed  at  some  length,  in  speaking  of  the  cottage ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  villa,  from  the  nature  of  its 
situation,  gets  the  higher  hills  back  into  a  distance  which 
is  three  or  four  times  more  blue  than  any  piece  of  scenery 
entering  into  combination  with  the  cottage ;  so  that  more 
warmth  of  colour  is  allowable  in  the  building,  as  well  a? 
greater  cheerfulness  of  effect.  It  should  not  look  like 
stone,  as  the  cottage  should,  but  should  tell  as  a  building 
on  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye.     White,  therefore,  is  fre- 
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({uently  allowable  in  small  quantities,  particularly  on  the 
border  of  a  large  and  softly  shored  lake,  like  AYinderraere 
and  the  fcK)t  of  Loch  Lomond ;  but  cream-colour,  and 
putty-colour,  and  the  other  varieties  of  plaster  colour,  are 
inexcusable.  If  more  warmth  is  required  by  the  situation 
than  the  sun  will  give  on  white,  the  building  should  be 
darkened  at  once.  A  warm,  rich  grey  is  always  beautiful 
in  any  place  and  under  every  circumstance ;  and,  in  fact, 
unless  the  proprietor  likes  to  be  kept  damp  like  a  travelling 
codfish,  by  trees  about  his  house  and  close  to  it  (which,  if 
it  be  white,  he  must  have,  to  prevent  glare),  such  a  grey  is 
the  only  colour  which  will  be  beautiful,  or  even  innocent. 
The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  it ;  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  question  of  material.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  white,  we 
can  have  no  ornament,  for  the  shadows  would  make  it  far 
too  conspicuous,  and  we  should  get  only  tawdriness.  The 
simple  forms  may  be  executed  in  anything  that  will  stand 
wet ;  and  the  roofs,  in  all  cases,  should  be  of  the  coarse 
slate  of  the  country,  as  rudely  put  on  as  possible.  They 
must  be  kept  clear  of  moss  and  conspicuous  vegetation,  or 
there  will  be  an  improper  appearance  of  decay ;  but  the 
more  lichenous  the  better,  and  the  rougher  the  slate  the 
sooner  it  is  coloured.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  grey,  we  ma}' 
use  the  grey  primitive  limestone,  which  is  not  ragged  on 
the  edges,  without  preparing  the  blocks  too  smoothly  ;  or 
the  more  compact  and  pale-coloured  slate,  which  is  fre- 
quently done  in  Westmoreland ;  and  execute  the  oma- 
raents  in  any  very  coarse  dark  marble.     Greenstone  is  an 
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excellent  rock,  and  has  a  fine  surface,  but  it  is  unmanage- 
able. The  greyer  granites  may  often  be  used  with  good 
effect,  as  well  as  the  coarse  porphyries,  when  the  grey  is 
to  be  particularly  warm.  An  outward  surface  of  a  loose 
block  may  be  often  turned  to  good  account  in  turning  an 
angle,  as  the  colours  which  it  has  contracted  by  its  natural 
exposure  will  remain  on  it  without  inducing  damp.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  he  who  prefers  neatness  to 
beauty,  and  who  would  have  sharp  angles,  and  clean  sur- 
faces, in  preference  to  curved  outlines  and  lichenous 
colour,  has  no  business  to  live  among  hills. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  edifice  itself.  Of  the  mode  of  uniting  it  with  the 
near  features  of  foliage  and  ground,  it  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  speak  :  it  is  a  question  of  infinite  variety,  and 
involving  the  whole  theory  of  composition,  so  that  it 
would  take  up  volumes  to  develope  principles  sufiicient  to 
guide  us  to  the  result  which  the  feeling  of  the  practised 
eye  would  arrive  at  in  a  moment.  The  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  the  character  and  colour  of  those  inequalities,  the 
nature  of  the  air,  the  exposure,  and  the  consequent  fall  of 
the  light,  the  quantity  and  form  of  near  and  distant 
foliage,  all  have  their  effect  on  the  design,  and  should 
have  their  influence  on  the  designer,  inducing,  as  they  dc, 
a  perfect  change  of  circumstance  in  every  locality.  Only 
one  general  rule  can  be  given,  and  that  we  repeat.  The 
hcuse  must  not  be  a  noun  substantive,  it  must  not  stand 
by  itself,  it  must  be  part  and  parcel  of   a  propi^rtione^l 
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whole  :  it  must  not  even  be  seen  all  at  once  ;  and  he  wlic 
sees  one  end  should  feel  that,  from  the  given  data,  he  can 
arrive  at  no  conclusion  respecting  the  other,  yet  be  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  a  universal  energy,  pervading 
witli  its  beauty  of  unanimity  all  life  and  all  inanimation, 
all  forms  of  stillness  or  motion,  all  presence  of  silence  oi 
of  sound. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reviewed  the  most  interesting  ex 
amples  of  existing  villa  architecture,  and  we  have  ap- 
plied the  principles  derived  from  those  examples  to  the 
landscape  of  our  own  country.  Throughout,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  the  spirit,  rather  than 
to  the  letter,  of  all  law,  and  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  that 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  the  line  with  which  we 
have  headed  this  concluding  paper ;  of  being  satisfied 
with  national  and  natural  forms,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  imaginations,  or  imitate  the  customs,  of 
foreign  nations,  or  of  former  times.  All  imitation  has  its 
origin  in  vanity,  and  vanity  is  the  bane  of  architecture. 
And,  as  we  take  leave  of  them,  we  would,  once  for  all, 
remind  our  English  sons  of  Sempronius  "qui  villas 
attollunt  marmore  novas,"  novas  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  who  are  setting  all  English  feeling  and  all 
natural  principles  at  defiance,  that  it  is  only  the  hourgeois 
gentilhomme  who  will  wear  his  dressing-gOAvn  upside 
down,  "  i^arceque  toutes  les  personnes  de  quality  portent  lei 
fleurs  en  en-bas." 

O.rford,  October,  1838. 
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WOEKS  OF  AET. 

Whether  Works  of  Art  may,  with  Projpriity,  he  corrv 
hined  with  the  Sublimity  of  Nature;  and  what 
woidd.  he  the  most  appropriate  Situation  for  thejpro- 
posed  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  Edinhiirgh  f    By  Kata  Phusin. 

The  question  which  has  been  brought  before  the  readers 
of  the  Architectural  Magazine  by  W.  is  one  of  peculiar 
and  excessive  interest ;  one  in  which  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  advance  an  opinion,  properly  so  called,  the  mere 
result  of  his  own  private  habits  of  feeling;  but  which 
should  be  subjected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  fixed  and  un- 
doubted criterion,  deduced  from  demonstrable  principles 
and  indisputable  laws.  Therefore,  as  we  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  as  short  a  space  as  pos- 
eil^le,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  those  principles 
whose  truth  is  either  distinctly  demonstrable,  or  generally 
allowed. 

The  question  resolves  into  two  branches.  First,  whether 
works  of  art  may  with  propriety,  be  combined  with  the 
sublimity  of  nature.  This  is  a  point  which  is  discussable 
by  every  one.  And,  secondly,  what  will  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate locality  for  the  monument  to  Scott  at  Edinburgh. 
And  this  we  think  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  question 
interesting  to,  and  discussable  by,  one-third  of  the  educj^ 

ted  population  of  Great  Britain :  as  that  proportion  is,  in 
10* 
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all  probability,  acquainted  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
"Auld  Eeekie." 

For  the  first  branch  of  the  question,  we  have  to  confeas 
ourselves  altogether  unable  to  conjecture  what  the  editor  of 
the  Courant  means  by  the  phrase  "  works  of  art,"  in  the 
paragraph  at  page  500.  Its  full  signification  embraces  all 
the  larger  creations  of  the  architect,  but  it  cannot  be 
meant  to  convey  such  a  meaning  here,  or  the  proposition 
is  purer  nonsense  than  we  ever  encountered  in  print.  Yet, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  our  editor  calls  Nelson's  Pillar 
a  work  of  art,  which  is  certainly  a  very  original  idea  of 
his ;  one  which  might  give  rise  to  curious  conjectures  rela- 
tive to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  "art"  in  Scotland, 
which  here  would  seem  to  be  a  condensed  expression  for 
"  I'art  de  se  f aire  ridicule."  However,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  general  force  of  the  paragraph,  he  seems 
to  mean  only  those  works  of  art  which  ai'e  intended  to 
convey  a  certain  lesson,  or  impression,  to  the  mind,  which 
impression  can  only  be  consequent  upon  the  full  examina- 
tion of  their  details,  and  which  is  therefore  always  want- 
ing when  they  are  contemplated  from  a  distance ;  so  that 
they  become  meaningless  in  a  piece  of  general  effect.* 
All  monuments  come  under  this  class  of  works  of  art, 
and  to  them  alone,  as  being  in  the  present  case  the  chief 
objects  of  investigation,  our  remarks  shall  be  confined. 

*  For  instance,  tlie  obelisk  on  the  top  of  Whitaw,  mentioned  at  p. 
502,  is  seen  all  the  way  to  Carlisle ;  and,  as  nobody  but  the  initiated  can 
be  aware  of  its  sigTiification,  it  looks  like  an  insane  lamp-post  in  searob 
of  the  picturesque. 
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Monuments  are  referable  to  two  distinct  classes :  those 
which  are  intended  tc  recall  the  memory  of  life,  properly 
called  monuments ;  and  those  which  are  intended  to  in- 
duce veneration  of  death,  properly  called  shrines  or 
sepulchres.  To  the  first  we  intrust  the  glory,  to  the  second 
the  ashes,  of  the  dead.  The  monument  and  the  shrine  are 
sometimes  combined,  but  almost  invariably,  with  bad 
effect ;  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  the  honour  of  the 
monument  rejoices  ;  the  honour  of  the  sepulchre  mourns. 
Wlien  the  two  feelings  come  together,  they  neutralise  each 
other,  and,  therefore,  should  neither  be  expressed.  Their 
unity,  however,  is,  when  thus  unexpressed,  exquisitely 
beautiful.  In  the  floor  of  the  church  of  St.  Jean  and 
Paul  at  Venice,  there  is  a  flat  square  slab  of  marble,  on 
which  is  the  word  "  Titianus."  This  is  at  once  the  monu- 
ment and  the  shrine ;  and  the  pilgrims  of  all  nations  who 
pass  by  feel  that  both  are  efiicient,  when  their  hearts  bum 
within  them  as  they  turn  to  avoid  treading  on  the  stone. 

But,  whenever  art  is  introduced  in  either  the  shrine  or 
the  monument,  they  should  be  left  separate.  For,  again, 
the  place  of  his  repose  is  often  selected  by  the  individual 
himself,  or  by  those  who  loved  him,  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  altogether  unconnected  with  the  rushing  glory 
of  his  past  existence.  The  grave  must  always  have  a 
home  feeling  about  its  peace ;  it  should  have  little  con- 
nexion with  the  various  turbulence  which  has  passed  by 
for  ever ;  it  should  be  the  dwelling-place  and  the  bourne 
of  the  affections,  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  of  the  liv 
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iJig ;  for  the  thought  and  the  reason  cannot  cling  to  the 
dust,  though  the  weak  presence  of  involuntary  passion 
fold  its  wings  forever  where  its  object  went  down  intc 
darkness.  That  presence  is  always  to  a  certain  degree 
meaningless ;  that  is,  it  is  a  mere  clinging  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  wrecks  of  its  delight,  without  any  definite  in- 
dication of  purpose  or  reflection:  or,  if  the  lingering 
near  the  ashes  be  an  act  ennobled  by  the  higher  thoughts 
of  religion,  those  thoughts  are  common  to  all  mourners. 
Claimed  by  all  the  dead,  they  need  not  be  exptessed,  for 
they  are  not  exclusively  our  own ;  and,  therefore,  we  find 
that  these  affections  most  commonly  manifest  themselves 
merely  by  lavishing  decoration  upon  the  piece  of  archi- 
tecture ;  which  protects  the  grave  from  profanation  and 
the  sepulchre  assumes  a  general  form  of  beauty,  in  whose 
rich  decoration  we  perceive  veneration  for  the  dead,  but 
nothing  more,  no  variety  of  expression  or  feeling.  Priest 
and  layman  lie  with  their  lifted  hands  in  semblance  of  the 
same  repose ;  and  the  gorgeous  canopies  above,  while  they 
address  the  universal  feelings,  tell  no  tale  to  the  intellect. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  the  monument ;  there  we 
are  addressing  the  intellectual  powers,  the  memory  and 
imagination ;  everything  should  have  a  peculiar  forcible 
meaning,  and  architecture  alone  is  thoroughly  insipid, 
even  in  combination  often  absurd.  The  situation  of  the 
memorial  has  now  become  part  and  parcel  of  its  expressive 
power,  and  we  can  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  determined 
by  the  affections :   it  must  be  judged  of  by  a  higher  and 
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more  certain  criterion.  That  criterion  we  shall  endeavour 
to  arrive  at,  observing,  enjpassant^  that  the  proceeding  of 
the  committee,  in  requiring  architects  to  furnish  them 
with  a  design  without  knowing  the  situation,  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  requiring  them  to  determine  two  unknown 
quantities  from  one  equation.  If  they  want  the  "  ready 
made  "  style,  they  had  better  go  to  the  first  stonemason's, 
and  select  a  superfine  marble  slab,  with  "Affliction  sore 
long  time  he  bore.  Physicians  was  in  vain,"  &c.,  ready  cut 
thereon.  "We  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  any  body 
of  men  could  have  possessed  so  extraordinarily  minute  a 
sum  total  of  sense. 

But  to  the  point.  The  effect  of  all  works  of  art  is  two- 
fold ;  on  the  mind  and  on  the  eye.  First,  we  have  to 
determine  how  the  situation  is  to  be  chosen,  with  relation 
to  the  effect  on  the  mind.  The  respect  which  we  enter- 
tain for  any  individual  depends  in  a  greater  degree  upon 
our  sympathy  with  the  pervading  energy  of  his  character, 
than  upon  our  admiration  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
energy  manifests  itself.  That  is,  the  fixed  degree  of  in- 
tellectual power  being  granted,  the  degree  of  respect 
which  we  pay  to  its  particular  manifestation  depends 
upon  our  sympathy  with  the  cause  which  directed  that 
manifestation.  Thus,  every  one  will  grant  that  it  is  a 
noble  thing  to  win  successive  battles;  yet  no  one  ever 
admired  Napoleon,  who  was  not  ambitious.  So,  again, 
the  more  we  love  our  country,  the  more  we  admire 
Leonidas.      This,  which  is  qui  natural  and  involuntarj 
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mode  of  estimating  excellence,  is  partly  just  and  partly 
anjust.  It  is  just,  because  we  look  to  the  motive  rathei 
than  to  the  action ;  it  is  unjust,  because  we  admire  only 
those  motives  from  which  we  feel  that  we  ourselves  act, 
or  desire  to  act :  yet,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  the  mode  which 
we  always  employ ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  wish  to  ex- 
cite admiration  of  any  given  character,  it  is  not  enough  to 
point  to  his  actions  or  his  writings,  we  must  indicate  as 
far  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  ruling  spirit  which  in- 
duced the  deed,  or  pervaded  the  meditation.  Now,  this 
can  never  be  done  directly;  neither  inscription  nor  alle- 
gory is  sufficient  to  inform  the  feelings  of  that  which 
would  most  affect  them ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  a  dangerous 
and  doubtful  expedient  in  all  cases :  but  it  can  frequently 
be  done  indirectly,  by  pointing  to  the  great  first  cause,  to 
the  nursing  mother,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ruling  spirit  whose 
presence  we  would  indicate ;  and  by  directing  the  atten 
tion  of  the  spectator  to  those  objects  which  were  its  guides 
and  modifiers,  which  became  to  it  the  objects  of  one  or 
both  of  the  imiversal  and  only  moving  influences  of  life, 
hope  or  love ;  which  excited  and  fostered  within  it  that 
feeling  which  is  the  essence  and  glory  of  all  noble  minds, 
indefinable  except  in  the  words  of  one  who  felt  it  above 

many. 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow ; 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

Now,  it  is  pJmost  always  in  the  power  of  the  monument 
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Lo  indicate  this  first  cause  by  its  situation ;  for  that  causf 
must  have  been  something  in  human,  or  in  inanimate,  na- 
ture.* We  can  therefore  always  select  a  spot  where  that 
[)art  of  human  or  inanimate  nature  is  most  peculiarly 
manifested,  and  we  should  always  do  this  in  preference 
to  selecting  any  scenes  of  celebrated  passages  in  the  indi- 
vidual's life ;  for  those  scenes  are  in  themselves  the  best 
monuments,  and  are  injured  by  every  addition.  Let  us 
observe  a  few  examples.  The  monument  to  the  Swiss 
who  fell  at  Paris,  defending  the  king,  in  1790,  is  not  in 
the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  which  they  fortified  with  their 
bodies ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land  in  which 
their  faithfulness  was  taught  and  cherished,  and  whose 
children  they  best  approved  themselves  in  death :  it  is  cut 
out  in  their  native  crags,  in  the  midst  of  their  beloved 
mountains ;  the  pure  streams  whose  echo  sounded  in  their 
ears  for  ever  flow  and  slumber  beside  and  beneath  it ;  the 
glance  of  the  purple  glaciers,  the  light  of  the  moving 
lakes,  the  folds  of  the  crimson  clouds,  encompass,  with 
the  glory  which  was  the  nurse  of  their  young  spirits,  and 
which  gleamed  in  the  darkness  of  their  dying  eyes,  the 
shadowy  and  silent  monument  which  is  at  once  the  em- 
blem of  their  fidelity  and  the  memorial  of  what  it  cost 
tliem. 

Again,  the  chief  monument  to  ITapoleon  is  not  on  the 

♦  If  in  divine  nature,  it  is  not  a  distinctive  cause  ;  it  occasioned  not 
the  peculiarity  of  the  individual's  character,  but  an  aj  proximation  U 
that  general  character  whose  attainment  is  perfection. 
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crest  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  nor  by  the  tower  of  San  Ju 
liano,  nor  on  the  heights  above  which  the  sun  rose  on 
Austerlitz;  for  in  all  these  places  it  must  have  been 
alone :  but  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  his  dominion ; 
in  the  midst  of  men^  in  the  motion  of  multitudes,  wherein 
the  various  and  turbulent  motives  which  guided  his  life 
are  still  working  and  moving  and  struggling  through  the 
mass  of  humanity ;  he  stands  central  to  the  restless  king- 
dom and  capital,  looking  down  upon  the  nucleus  of  feel- 
ing and  energy,  upon  the  focus  of  all  light,  within  the 
vast  dependent  dominion. 

So,  again,  the  tomb  of  Shelley,  which,  as  I  think,  is  his 
only  material  monument,  is  in  the  "  slope  of  green  access  " 
whose  inhabitants  "  have  pitched  in  heaven's  smile  their 
camp  of  death,"  and  which  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
natural  light  and  loveliness  which  were  his  inspiration  and 
his  life ;  and  he  who  stands  beside  the  grey  pyramid  in 
the  midst  of  the  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness,  looking 
abroad  upon  the  unimaginable  immeasurable  glory  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  can  alone  understand  or  appreciate 
the  power  and  the  beauty  of  that  mind  which  here  dwelt 
and  hence  departed.  We  have  not  space  to  show  how  the 
same  principle  is  developed  in  the  noble  shrines  of  the 
Scaligers  at  Yerona ;  in  the  colossal  statue  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  above  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  and  in  the  lonely 
tomb  beside  the  mountain  church  of  Arqua* :    but  we 

*  We  wish  we  could  remember  some  instance  of  equal  fitness  in 
Britain,  but  we  shrink  from  the  task  of  investigation :  for  there  riM 
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think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  we  mean.  Kow, 
from  this  principle  we  deduce  the  grand  primary  rule : 
whenever  the  conduct  or  the  writings  of  any  individual 
have  been  directed  or  inspired  by  feelings  regarding  man, 
let  his  monument  be  among  men ;  whenever  they  aave 
been  directed  or  inspired  by  nature,  let  nature  be  intrusted 
with  the  monument. 

Again,  all  monuments  to  individuals  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  triumphant;  therefore,  they  must  not  be  placed 
where  nature  has  no  elevation  of  character,  except  in 
a  few  rare  cases.  For  instance,  a  monument  to  Isaac 
Walton  would  be  best  placed  in  a  low  green  meadow, 
within  sight  of  some  secluded  and  humble  village ;  but, 
in  general,  elevation  of  character  is  required.  Hence  it 
appears,  that,  as  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  thing  is  con- 
cerned, works  of  art  should  be  often  combined  with  the 
bold  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, we  would  ask  of  the  editor  of  the  Courant,  would 
he  place  a  monument  to  Yirgil  or  to  Salvator  Eosa.  We 
think  his  answer  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  his 
general  proposition.     There  are,  indeed,  a  few  circum 


up  before  ova.  imagination  a  monotonous  multitude  of  immortal  gentle- 
men, in  nigMshirts  and  bare  feet,  looking  violently  ferocious  ;  with 
corresponding  young  ladies,  looking  as  if  they  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves,  occupied  in  pushing  laurel  crowns  ai 
far  down  as  they  will  go  on  the  pericrania  of  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
men in  nightshirts ;  and  other  young  ladies  expressing  their  perfect 
Batisfaction  at  the  whole  proceeding  by  blowing  penny  trampeta  w 
the 
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Stances,  bj  which  argument  on  the  other  side  might  ht 
supported.  For  instance,  in  contemplating  any  memorial, 
we  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  it  were  weak  and  inefficient, 
unities  we  have  a  sense  of  its  publicity  ;  but  this  want  ig 
amply  counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  advantage : 
the  public  monument  is  perpetually  desecrated  by  the 
familiarity  of  unfeeling  spectators,  and  palls  gradually 
upon  the  minds  even  of  those  who  revere  it,  becoming 
less  impressive  with  the  repetition  of  its  appeals ;  the 
secluded  monument  is  unprofaned  by  careless  contempla- 
tion, is  sought  out  by  those  for  whom  alone  it  was  erected, 
and  found  where  the  mind  is  best  prepared  to  listen  to  its 
language. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  monuments  on  the  mind.  We 
have  next  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  eye,  which  the 
editor  is  chiefly  thinking  of  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  finish  of 
art."  He  is  right  so  far,  that  graceful  art  will  not  unite  with 
ungraceful  nature,  nor  finished  art  with  unfinished  nature, 
if  such  a  thing  exists  ;  but,  if  the  character  of  the  art  be 
well  suited  to  that  of  the  given  scene,  the  highest  richness 
and  finish  that  man  can  bestow  will  harmonise  most  beauti- 
fully with  the  yet  more  abundant  richness,  the  yet  more 
exquisite  finish,  which  nature  can  present.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  in  such  combination,  the  art  is 
not  to  be  a  perfect  whole ;  it  is  to  be  assisted  by,  as  it  is 
associated  with,  concomitant  circumstances :  for,  in  all 
cases  of  effect,  that  which  does  not  increase  destroys,  and 
that  which  is  not  useful  is  intrusive,    !N^ow,  all  allegory 
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must  be  perfect  in  itself,  or  it  is  absurd;  tborefore, 
allegory  cannot  be  combined  with  nature.  This  is  one 
important  and  imperative  rule.*  Again,  Nature  is  nevei 
mechanical  in  her  arrangements;  she  never  allows  two 
members  of  a  composition  exactly  to  correspond  :  accord- 
iLgly,  in  every  piece  of  art  which  is  to  combine,  without 
gradations,  with  landscape  (as  must  always  be  the  case  in 
monuments),  we  must  not  allow  a  multitude  of  similar 
members ;  the  design  must  be  a  dignified  and  simple 
whole.  These  two  rules  being  observed,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  effect  which  may  be 
attained  by  the  fit  combination  of  art  and  nature  For 
instance,  we  have  spoken  already  of  the  monument  to  the 
Swiss,  as  it  affects  the  mind  ;  we  may  again  adduce  it,  as 
a  fine  address  to  the  eye.  A  tall  crag  of  grey  limestone 
rises  in  a  hollow,  behind  the  town  of  Lucerne ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  thick  foliage  of  various  and  beautiful 
colour ;  a  small  stream  falls  gleaming  through  one  of  its 
fissures,  and  finds  its  way  into  a  deep,  clear,  and  quiet 
pool  at  its  base,  an  everlasting  mirror  of  the  bit  of  bright 
sky  above,  that  lightens  between  the  dark  spires  of  the 


•  It  13  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  if  the  surrounding  features 
oould  be  made  a  part  of  the  allegory,  their  combination  might  bo 
proper ;  but  this  is  impossible,  if  the  allegorical  images  be  false 
imaginations,  for  we  cannot  make  truth  a  part  of  fiction :  but,  where 
the  allegorical  images  are  representations  of  truth,  bearing  a  hidden 
signification,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  nature  a  part  of  the 
allegory,  and  then  we  have  good  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  th« 
Luoeme  Lion  above  mentioned. 
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uppermost  pines.     There  is  a  deep  and  shadowy  holLm 

at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  increased  by  the  chisel  of  the 
sculpti  T ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  its  shade,  cut  in  the 
living  rock,  lies  a  dying  lion,  with  its  foot  on  a  shield 
bearing  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a  broken  lance  in  its  side. 
Now,  let  us  imagine  the  same  figure,  placed  as  the  editor 
of  the  Courant  would  place  it,  in  the  market-place  of  the 
town,  on  a  square  pedestal  just  allowing  room  for  its  tail. 
Query,  have  we  not  lost  a  little  of  the  expression  ?  We 
could  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind  without  num- 
ber. The  fountains  of  Italy,  for  instance,  often  break  out 
among  foliage  and  rock,  in  the  most  exquisite  combina- 
tions, bearing  upon  their  fonts  lovely  vestiges  of  ancient 
sculpture;  and  the  rich  road-side  crosses  and  shrines  of 
Germany  have  also  noble  effect :  but,  we  think,  enough 
has  been  said,  to  show  that  the  utmost  finish  of  art  is  not 
inappropriate  among  the  nobler  scenes  of  nature,  especially 
where  pensiveness  is  mixed  with  the  pride  of  the  monu- 
ment, its  beauty  is  altogether  lost  by  its  being  placed  in 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  city. 

But  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  however  beautiful  the 
combination  may  be,  when  well  managed,  it  requires  far 
more  taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  than  the 
mere  association  of  architecture,  and  therefore,  from  the 
want  of  such  taste  and  skill,  there  is  a  far  greater  chance 
of  our  being  offended  by  impropriety  in  the  detached 
monument,  than  in  that  which  is  surrounded  by  architec- 
tural forms.     And  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  mona 
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raents  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  sublimity  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  and  to  unite  in  general  and 
large  effects,  require  a  strength  of  expression,  a  nobility  of 
outline,  and  a  simplicity  of  design,  which  very  few  archi 
tects  or  sculptors  are  capable  of  giving ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  such  situations  they  are  nine  times  out  of  ten 
injurious,  not  because  there  is  anything  necessarily  impro- 
per in  their  position,  but  because  there  is  much  incongruity 
with  the  particular  design. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  Now  for  the  particular 
case.  Edinburgh,  at  the  first  glance,  appears  to  be  a  city 
presenting  an  infinite  variety  of  aspect  and  association,  and 
embarrassing  rather  by  rivalry,  than  by  paucity  of  advan- 
tage :  but,  on  closer  consideration,  every  spot  of  the  city 
and  its  environs  appears  to  be  affected  by  some  degrading 
influence,  which  neutralizes  every  effect  of  actual  or  his- 
torical interest,  and  renders  the  investigation  of  the  proper 
site  for  the  monument  in  question  about  as  difficult  a  prob- 
lem as  could  well  be  proposed.  Edinburgh  is  almost  the 
only  city  we  remember,  which  presents  not  a  single  point 
in  which  there  is  not  something  striking  and  even  sublime ; 
it  is  also  the  only  city  which  presents  not  a  single  point  in 
which  there  is  not  something  degrading  and  disgusting. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent,  wherever  there  is  life  there 
is  filth,  wherever  there  is  cleanliness  there  is  desolation. 
The  new  town  is  handsome  from  its  command  of  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  as  stupid  as  Pompeii  without  its  reminiscences 
The  old  town  is  delicious  in  life  and  architecture  and  assoi 
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ciat/on,  bat  it  is  one  great  open  common  sewer.  The  rocki 
of  the  castle  are  noble  in  themselves,  but  they  guide  the 
eye  to  barracks  at  the  top  and  cauliflowers  at  the  botty^m ; 
the  Calton,  though  commanding  a  glorious  group  of  city, 
mountain,  and  ocean,  is  suspended  over  the  very  jaws  of 
perpetually  active  chimneys ;  and  even  Arthur's  seat, 
though  fine  in  form,  and  clean,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
is  a  mere  heap  of  black  cinders,  Vesuvius  without  its 
vigour  or  its  vines.  Nevertheless,  as  the  monument  is  to 
be  at  Edinburgh,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  The  first 
question  is.  Are  we  to  have  it  in  the  city  or  the  country  1 
and,  to  decide  this,  we  must  determine  which  was  Scott'a 
ruling  spirit,  the  love  of  nature  or  of  man. 

His  descriptive  pieces  are  universally  allowed  to  be  lively 
and  characteristic,  but  not  first  rate  ;  they  have  been  far 
excelled  by  many  writers,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  Scott, 
while  he  brings  his  landscape  clearly  before  his  reader's 
eyes,  puts  no  sonl  into  it,  when  he  has  done  so ;  while 
other  poets  give  a  meaning  and  a  humanity  to  every  part 
of  nature,  which  is  to  its  loveliness  what  the  breathing 
spirit  is  to  the  human  countenance.  We  have  not  space 
for  quotations,  but  any  one  may  understand  our  meaning, 
who  will  compare  Scott's  description  of  the  Dell  of  the  Greta, 
in  jRokeby,  with  the  speech  of  Beatrice,  beginning  "  But  I 
remember,  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,"  in  Act  iii. 
Scene  1  of  the  Cend  /  or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  carefully  any  piece  he  chooses  of  Scott's  proudest 
description,  with  bits  relating  to  simixar  scenery  in  Cole 
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ridge,  or  Shelley,  or  Byron  (though  the  latter  is  not  so  first 
rate  in  description  as  in  passion).  Now,  in  his  descriptions 
of  some  kinds  of  human  nature,  Scott  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  therefore  it  might  at  first  appear  that  his 
influence  of  inspiration  was  in  man.  Not  so ;  for,  when 
such  is  the  case,  nationality  has  little  power  over  the 
author,  and  he  can  usurp  as  he  chooses  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  point  of  earth.  Observe,  for  instance, 
how  Shakespeare  becomes  a  Yenetian,  or  a  Roman,  or  a 
Greek,  or  an  Egyptian,  and  with  equal  facility.  Not  so 
Scott ;  his  peculiar  spirit  was  that  of  his  native  land ; 
therefore,  it  related  not  to  the  whole  essence  of  man,  but 
to  that  part  of  his  essence  dependent  on  locality,  and  there- 
fore, on  nature.*  The  inspiration  of  Scott,  therefore,  was 
derived  from  nature,  and  fed  by  mankind.  Accordingly, 
his  monument  must  be  amidst  natural  scenery,  yet  within 
sight  of  the  works  and  life  of  men. 

This  point  being  settled  saves  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
for  we  must  go  out  towards  Arthur's  Seat,  to  get  anything 
of  country  near  Edinburgh,  and  thus  our  speculations  are 
considerably  limited  at  once.  The  site  recommended  l)y 
W.  naturally  occurs  as  conspicuous,  but  it  has  many  dis- 
advantages. In  the  first  place,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any 
new  erection  could  exist,  without  utterly  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  ruins.     These  are  only  beautiful  from  their 

*  Observe,  the  ruling  spirit  may  arise  out  of  nature,  and  yet  not 
limit  the  conception  to  a  national  character;  but  it  never  so  limitl 
the  conception,  unless  it  has  arisen  out  of  nature. 
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situation,  but  that  situation  is  particularly  good.     Seen 
from  the  west  in  particular  (Fig.  46),  the  composition  is 

Fig.  46. 


extraordinarily  scientific ;  the  group  beginning  with  the 
concave  sweep  on  the  right,  rising  up  the  broken  crags 
which  form  the  summit,  and  give  character  to  the  mass ; 
then  the  tower,  which,  had  it  been  on  the  highest  point, 
would  have  occasioned  rigidity  and  formality,  projecting 
from  the  flank  of  the  mound,  and  yet  keeping  its  rank  as 
a  primary  object,  by  rising  higher  than  the  summit  itself ; 
finally,  the  bold,  broad,  and  broken  curve,  sloping  down  tc 
the  basalt  crags  that  support  the  whole,  and  forming  the 
Pig-  47.  large   branch   of  the  great   ogee  curve 

(Fig.  46),  from  a  to  h,    Now,  we  defy 
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the  beet  architect  in  the  world,  tc  add  anything  to  tliis  bit 
of  composition,  and  not  to  spoil  it. 

Again,  W.  says,  first,  that  the  monument  "  could  be 
placed  so  as  to  appear  quite  distinct  and  unconnected  " 
with  the  ruins ;  and,  a  few  lines  below,  he  says^  that  its 
effect  will  be  "  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ruins."  IS^ow^ 
though  Charles  Lamb  says  that  second  thoughts  are  not 
best,  with  W.  they  very  certainly  are ;  the  effect  would, 
without  doubt,  be  taken  in  very  close  connexion  with  the 
ruins,  rather  too  close,  indeed,  for  the  comfort  of  either 
monument :  both  would  be  utterly  spoiled.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  elevated  architecture  will  harmonise  with  ruin, 
but  ruin :  evidence  of  present  humble  life,  a  cottage  or 
pigsty,  for  instance,  built  up  against  the  old  wall,  is  often 
excellent  by  way  of  contrast^  but  the  addition  or  association, 
of  high  architecture  is  total  destruction. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  throw  the  old  chapel  down, 

would  the  site  be  fit  for  Scott  ?    Not  by  any  means.     It  is 

conspicuous  certainly,  but  only  conspicuous  to  the  London 

road,  and  the  Leith  glass-houses.     It  is  visible  certainly 

from  the  Calton  and  the  Castle :  but,  from  the  first,  barely 

distinguishable  from  the  huge,  black,  overwhelming  cliff 

behind ;  and,  from  the  second,  the  glimpse  of  it  is  slight 

and  unimportant,  for  it  merely  peeps  out  from  behind  the 

rise  to  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  bold  mound  on  which  it 

itands  is  altogether  concealed ;  while,  from  St.  Leonard's 

and  the  south  approaches,  it  is  quite  invisible.     Then  for 

the  site  itself,  it  is  a  piece  of  perfect  desolation  ;  a  lonel^r 
11 
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crag  of  broken  basalt,  covered  with  black  debris,  width 
have  fallen  from  time  to  time  frojn  the  cliffs  above,  and 
lie  in  massive  and  weedy  confusion  along  the  flanks  and 
l>row  of  the  hill,  presenting  to  the  near  spectator  the  po- 
rous liollows,  and  scoriaceous  lichenless  surface,  which  he 
scarcely  d  res  to  tread  on,  lest  he  should  find  it  yet  scorch- 
ing from  its  creative  fires.  This  is,  indeed,  a  scene  well 
adapted  for  the  grey  and  shattered  ruins,  but  altogether 
unfit  for  the  pale  colours  and  proportioned  form  of  any 
modern  monument. 

Lastly,  suppose  that  even  the  actual  site  were  well 
chosen,  the  huge  and  shapeless  cliff  immediately  above 
would  crush  almost  any  mass  of  good  proportion.  The 
ruins  themselves  provoke  no  comparison,  for  they  do  not 
pretend  to  size,  but  any  colossal  figure  or  column,  or  any 
fully  proportioned  architectural  form,  would  be  either 
crushed  by  the  cliff,  or  would  be  totally  out  of  proportion 
with  the  mound  on  which  it  would  stand. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  site 
of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  W.  may 
prove,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  better. 
Were  there  any  such  lonely  dingle  scenery  here  as  that  of 
Hawthornden,  or  any  running  water  of  any  kind  near, 
something  might  be  done ;  but  the  sculptor  must  be  bold 
indeed,  who  dares  to  deal  with  bare  turf  and  black  basalt. 
The  only  idea  which  strikes  us  as  in  the  least  degree  tole- 
rable is  this ;  where  the  range  of  Salisbury  Crags  gets  low 
and  broken,  towards  the  north,  at  about  the  point  of  equal 
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elevation  with  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  let  a  bold  and  solid 
mass  of  mason- work  be  built  out  from  the  clifF,  in  grey 
stone,  broken  like  natural  rock,  rising  some  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  brow  of  the  crag,  and  sloping  down,  not  too 
steeply,  into  the  bank  below.  This  must  be  built  faii'ly 
i/iito  the  cliff  to  allow  for  disintegration.  At  the  foot  of 
this,  let  a  group  of  figures,  not  more  than  five  in  number, 
be  carved  in  the  solid  rock,  in  the  dress  of  Border  shep- 
herds, with  the  plaid  and  bonnet  (a  good  costume  for  the 
sculptor),  in  easy  attitudes  ;  sleeping  perhaps,  reclining  at 
any  rate.  On  the  brow  of  this  pedestal,  let  a  colossal 
figure  of  Scott  be  placed,  with  the  arms  folded,  looking 
towards  the  castle. 

The  first  advantage  of  this  disposition  will  be,  that  the 
position  of  the  figure  will  be  natural ;  for  if  the  fancy  en- 
dow it  with  life,  it  will  seem  to  stand  on  the  brow  of  the 
cliff  itself,  loooking  upon  the  city,  while  the  superior 
elevation  of  the  pedestal  will  nevertheless  keep  it  dis- 
tinctly a  statue. 

The  second  advantage  is,  that  it  will  be  crushed  by  no 
supereminent  mass,  and  will  not  be  among  broken  ruins 
of  fallen  rocks,  but  upon  the  brow  of  a  solid  range  of 
hill. 

The  greatest  advantage  will  be  the  position  of  the  figure 
with  relation  to  the  scenes  of  Scott's  works.  Holyrood 
will  be  on  its  right ;  St.  Leonard's  at  its  feet ;  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  the  site  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  directly  in 
front ;  the  Castle  above ;  and,  beyond  its  towers,  riglit  iD 
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the  apparent  glance  of  the  figure,  will  be  the  plain  of  Stir- 
ling and  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Highland  Hills.  The 
figure  will  not  be  distinctly  visible  from  the  London  road, 
but  it  will  be  in  full  view  from  any  part  of  the  city  ;  and 
there  will  be  very  few  of  Scott's  works,  from  some  one  of 
the  localities,  of  which  the  spectator  may  not,  with  a  suffi- 
ciently good  glass,  discern  this  monument. 

But  the  disadvantages  of  the  design  are  also  manifold 
Fii'st,  the  statue,  if  in  marble,  will  be  a  harsh  interruptioi 
to  the  colour  of  the  cliffs ;  and,  if  in  grey  stone,  must  be 
of  coarse  workmanship.  Secondly,  whatever  it  is  worked 
in,  must  be  totally  exposed,  and  the  abominable  Scotch 
climate  will  amuse  itself  by  drawing  black  streaks  do  we 
each  side  of  the  nose.  One  cannot  speculate  here  as  in 
Italy,  where  a  marble  Cupid  might  face  wind  and  weather 
for  years,  without  damage  accruing  to  one  dimple ;  the 
Edinburgh  climate  would  undermine  the  constitution  of  a 
colossus.  Again,  the  pedestal  must  necessarily  be  very 
high  ;  even  at  the  low  part  of  the  cliffs,  it  would  be,  we 
suppose,  40  or  50  feet :  then  the  statue  must  be  in  propor- 
tion, say  10  or  12  feet  high.  Now,  statues  of  this  size  are 
almost  always  awkward ;  and  people  are  apt  to  joke  upon 
them,  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  effect  of  a  blow  from 
their  fists,  or  a  shake  of  their  hand,  etc.,  and  a  monument 
should  never  induce  feelings  of  this  kind.  In  the  case  of 
the  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  which  is  72  feet  high 
without  the  pedestal,  people  forget  to  whom  it  was  erected, 
in  the  joke  of  getting  into  its  skull,  and  looking  out  at  its  eye 
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Lastly,  in  all  monuments  of  this  kind,  there  is  generally 
some  slight  appearance  of  affectation ;  of  an  effort  at  the- 
atrical effect,  which,  if  the  sculptor  has  thrown  dignity 
enough  into  the  figure  to  reach  the  effect  aimed  at.  Is  not 
offensive ;  but,  if  he  fails,  as  he  often  will,  becomes  ridi- 
culous to  some  minds,  and  painful  to  others.  Kone  of  this 
forced  sentiment  would  be  apparent  in  a  monument  placed 
in  a  city ;  but  for  what  reason  ?  Because  a  monument  so 
placed  has  no  effect  on  the  feelings  at  all,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  offensive,  because  it  cannot  be  sublime.  When 
carriages,  and  dust-carts,  and  drays,  and  muffin-men,  and 
post-men,  and  foot-men,  and  little  boys,  and  nursery-maids, 
and  milk-maids,  and  all  the  other  noisy  living  things  of  a 
city,  are  perpetually  rumbling  and  rattling,  and  roaring 
and  crying,  about  the  monument,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  it  should  produce  any  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore as  impossible  that  it  should  offend  as  that  it  should 
delight.  It  then  becomes  a  mere  address  to  the  eye,  and 
we  may  criticise  its  proportions,  and  its  workmanship,  but 
we  never  can  become  filled  with  its  feeling.  In  the  iso- 
lated case,  there  is  an  immediate  impression  produced  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  but,  as  it  will  vary  with  every  indivi- 
dual, it  must  in  some  cases  offend,  even  if  on  the  average 
it  be  agreeable.  The  choice  to  be  made,  therefore,  is  be- 
tween offending  a  few,  and  affecting  none  ;  between  sim- 
ply abiding  the  careless  arbitration  of  the  intellect,  and 
daring  the  finer  judgment  of  the  heart.  Surely,  the  monu- 
ment which  Scotland  erects  in  her  capital,  to  her  noblest 
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child,  should  appeal,  not  to  the  mechanical  and  cold  per- 
ceptions of  the  brain  and  eye,  but  to  a  prouder  and  purer 
criterion,  the  keen  and  quick  emotions  of  the  ethereal  and 
onlightening  spirit. 
Oa^&rd,  October  20, 188a 
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